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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  VOLUME. 


rpHE  history  of  "  the  Rioff,"  its  rise  and  pTOgress,  the  dfeds  ol  the  men  whose 
-^  manly  oonrage  i]lastr4te  its  oontests  in  the  days,  of  its  prosperity  and 
popularity,  with  the  story  of  its  decline  and  fall,  as  yet  remain  unwritten.  The 
author  proposes  in  the  pages  which  foUow  to  supply  this  blank  in  the  home- 
records  of  the  Enjriish  people  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centuries.  The 
space  ooTered  in  these  volumes  extends  over  one  hundred  and  forty-four  years, 
from  the  time  when  Jam«-s  Fig  (the  first  acknowledged  champion)  opened  his 
.—^amphitheatre  in  the  Oxford  Road,  in  May,  1719,  to  the  championship  battle 
between  John  Camel  Heenan,  the  American,  and  Tom  King,  the  English  champion, 
at  Wadhurst,  in  Kent,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1863. 

The  author  trusts  he  may  claim,  without  laying  himself  open  to  a  charge  of 
egotism,  exceptional  qualificat'ons  for  the  task  he  has  undertaken.  His 
acquaintance  with  the  doings  of  the  Ring,  and  his  pfraonal  knowledge  of  the  most 
eminent  proferaors  of  pugilism,  extend  over  a  retrospect  of  more  than  forty  yean. 
For  a  oonsideraHle  portion  of  that  period  he  was  the  reporter  of  itsTarious  incidents 
in  BelP9  Ltfe  in  London^  in  the  Morning  Adcertiser,  and  yarious  periodical 
publications  which,  during  the  better  days  of  its  career,  gave  a  portion  of  their 
space  to  chronicle  its  doings.  That  the  misc<mdiict  of  its  members,  the  degeneracy 
and  dishonesty  of  its  followers  led  to  the  deserved  extinction  of  the  Ring,  he  is 
free  to  admit:  still,  as  a  Bcptuagenarian,  he  desires  to  preserre  the  memory  of 
many  brave  and  honourable  deeds  which  the  reader  will  here  find  recorded. 
A  few  lines  will  suffice  to  elucidate  the  plan  of  the  work. 
Haring  decided  that  its  most  readable  form  would  be  that  of  a  series  of 
biographies  of  the  principal  boxers,  in  chronological  order,  so  far  as  practicable,  it 
was  found  convenient  to  group  them  in  '*  Periods; "  as  each  notable  champion  will 
be  seen  to  have  visibly  imprt^ssed  his  style  and  oharaoteriatios  on  the  i>eriod  in 
which  he  and  his  imitators,  antagonists  or,  as  we  may  call  it,  *'  school "  flourished 
in  popular  favour  and  success. 
■  A  glance  at  the  "  Lives  of  the  Boxers  "  thus  thrown  into  groups  will  explain  this 

arrangement  :— 

VOLUME  L  .  ^..  ...    , 

Period     I.— 1719  to  1791.— From  the  ChampioMjiip  of  Fig^  th^ firat;appear- 

ance  of  Daniil  M*»ndoza.    •.:.•.'•'- 
Pbriod    II.— 1784  to  1798.— From  Daniel  Mendoza  to  the  first  l>attle  of  James 
Belcher.  .    «,    ;.'  .-•  •    - 

^,  Pesiod  III.— 1798  to  1809.— From  the  Championship  otBelcl^r  to.  the  appear- 

ance of  Tom  Cribb.  .     • :-    ;*    ;  •  *  ;  •-   * 

Pfkiod  IV.— 1805  to  1820.— From  Cribb's  first  battle  to  *the  Championship  of 
J  Tom  Spring. 

* )  4^^^  To  each  period  there  is  an  Appendix  containing  notices  and  sketches  of  the 

^)         minor  professors  of  the  ars  puenandi  and  of  the  light-weight  boxers  of  the  day. 
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VOLUME  11. 
Period    Y.— 1820  to  1824.— From  the  Championihip  of  Springr  to  his  retirement 

from  the  Ring;. 
PlBiOD  yi«— 1825  to  1835.— From  the  Championship  of  Jem  Ward  to  the 

appearanoe  of  Bendig^o  (William  Thompson)  of  Nottingham. 

VOLUME  III. 

PxxiOB  YII.-~18d5  to  1845.— From  the  appearanoe  of  Bendigo  to  his  last  battle 

with  Cannt. 
Pbeiod  VIII.— 1845   to   1857.  — The  interregnnm.     BUI   Perry   (the   Tipton 

Slasher),  Harry  Broome,  Tom  Paddook,  fto. 
PssiOD  IX.— 1856  to  1863.— From  the  appearanoe  of  Tom  Sayers  to  the  last 

Ohampionship  battle  of  King  and  Heenan,  December,  1863. 

In  ^'  the  Introdaotion ''  I  haye  dealt  with  the  *'  Classic  "  pugilism  of  Greece  and 
Rome.  The  darkness  of  the  middle  ages  is  as  barren  of  record  of  "  the  art  of  self- 
defence"  as  of  other  arts.  With  their  renyal  in  Italy  we  have  an  amusing 
coincidence  in  the  "Memoirs  of  Benyennto  Cellini,"  in  which  a  triumyirate  of 
renowned  names  are  associated  with  the  common-place  eyent  of  "nn  grande 
punzione  del  naso  "—a  mighty  punch  on  the  nose. 

"  Michael- Angelo  (Buonarottrs)  nose  was  flat  from  a  blow  which  he  receiyed  in 
his  youth  from  Torrigiano,*  a  brother  artist  and  countryman,  who  gaye  me  the 
following  account  of  the  occurrence :  '  I  was,'  said  Torrigiano,  '  extremely 
irritated,  and,  doubling  my  fist,  gaye  him  such  a  yiolent  blow  on  the  nose  that  I 
felt  the  cartilages  yield  as  if  they  had  been  made  of  paste,  and  the  mark  I  then 
gaye  him  he  will  carry  to  the  graye.' "  Cellini  adds :  *'  Torrigiano  was  a  hand- 
some man,  of  consummate  audacity,  haying  rather  the  air  of  a  brayo  than  a 
sculptor:  aboye  all,  his  strange  gestures,"  [were  they  boxing  attitudes?]  "his 
enormous  yoice,  with  a  manner  of  knitting  his  brows,  enough  to  frighten  any 
man  who  faced  him,  gaye  him  a  tremendous  aspect,  and  he  was  continually 
talking  of  his  great  feats  among  '  those  bears  of  Englishmen,'  whose  country  he 
had  latdy  quitted." 

Who  knows— stfmprc  t7  mal  non  vien  par  noctiere— hut  we  haye  to  thank  the  now- 
neglected  art,  whoifte  precepts  and  practice  inculcated  the  use  of  Nature's  weapon, 
that  the  clenched  baud  of  Torrigiano  did  not  grasp  a  stiletto  ?  What  then 
would  haye  been  the  world's  loss  ?  The  majestic  cupola  of  St.  Peter's,  the 
wondrous  frescoes  of  the  Sistine  Chapel,  '*  The  Last  Judgment,"  the  **  Sleeping 
Cupid"  of  Mantua,  the  ''Bacchus"  of  Rome,  and  all  the  mighty  works  of  the 

*  Pietvo«Tpcrigiano'8  history  has  an  English  interest.  Ho  was  certainly  a  "fighting  man." 
White  wehtok  H**^  ^dlofttear  in  th^  A^pj  of  Pope  Alexander  VI.  he  modelled  some  bronxo  figures 
for  soma  f  U^rpnfiine  itthrchanA,  «Vhp;  injved  him  to  go  with  them  to  England.  Here  he  was  a 
farourite  with  **blaff*Khig*m9,'\fpji«L*  employed  Torrigiano  to  execute  the  tomb  of  his  father, 
Henry  VII.  la'TSMtDfiaeteB  ^.b))^,'  for  which  he  received  the  then  large  sum  of  £1,000. 
Employed  to  jasiditb  ^a/sarfej^M^jpiB  for  Ga]*dinal  Wolsey— the  Ipswich  butcher's  son— his  work 
(once  inten4tBdJbo  eficil<ke  the  Vtflin  ^f  Henry  VIII.  at  Windsor)  by  the  "  irony  of  fate  "  was  destined 
to  enshrine  ^S  ^i&aUkofc«iigraater  English  hero.  Nelson  lies  beneath  the  dome  of  St  Paul's  in  the 
sarcophagus  ^i^t^ioM  bJF^lgpr^^i^  for  Wolsey,  his  inner  coffin  being  made  from  a  piece  of  the 
French  flagship  L''(ft'i«Tft,«blowft\i|>  j^i^the  battle  of  the  Nile.  Torrigiano  died  in  Spain  in  the  prisons 
of  the  Inquisition,  haTing  been  condemned  as  a  sacrilegious  heretic  for  demolishing  a  "  statue  of  the 
Virgin,"  which  baring  been  paid  inadeqoately  for  by  a  niggardly  nobleman,  the  Duke  of  Arooss,  he 
broke  in  pieces  with  his  mallet  The  incensed  grandee  had  him  arrested,  and  Torrigiano,  to  aroid 
being  roasted  at  an  atdo  iafi,  refused  food  and  so  perished,  A.D.  10S3. 
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Srtatest  painter,  wmlptor,  and  arohiteot  of  the  16th  oentnry,  had  probahly  heen 
uncreated  had  not  Michael  Angrelo's  fellow-etadent  learned  among  **  thoae  hean  of 
EngliBhmen,"  the  art  of  adminietering  a  "  mighty  pnnoh  on  the  noae ''  in  lien  of 
the  then  readj  stab  of  a  lethal  weapon. 

The  testimony  of  St.  Bernard  to  the  merits  of  boxing  as  a  snbstitate  for  the 
deadly  combats  of  his  time,  with  an  extract  from  Forsyth's  ''  Excursion  in 
Italy,"  will  be  f onnd  at  page  xr.  of  the  Introdnction  to  this  Tolnme ;  and  these  may 
bring  ns  to  the  period  when  the  first  Stnart  ascended  the  throne  of  "  Merrie 
Englande." 

In  Dr.  Noble's  <*  History  of  the  Cromwell  Family,"  we  find  the  following 
interesting  notioeof  the  fistic  prowess  of  the  statesman-warrior  who,  in  after-Umes, 
' '  made  the  soTereigns  of  Europe  oourt  tiie  alliance  and  dread  the  might  of  England's 
arm."    At  p.  94  vol,  L,  we  read  :— 

"  They  have  a  tradition  at  Huntingdon,  that  when  King  Charles  I.  (then  Duke 
of  York),  in  his  journey  from  Scotland  to  London,  in  the  year  1604,  rested  in  his 
way  at  Hindhenbrooke,  tiie  seat  of  Sir  OliTer  Cromwell;  the  knight,  to  divert  the 
young  prince,  sent  for  his  nephev  Olirer,  that  he,  with  hii  own  sons,  might  play 
with  his  Royal  Highness.  It  so  chanced  that  the  boys  had  not  long  been 
together  before  Charles  and  OliYer  disagreed,  and  came  to  blows.  As  the  former 
was  a  somewhat  weakly  boy,  and  the  latter  strong,  it  was  no  wonder  the  royal 
Tisitor  was  worsted.  OUyer,  eyen  at  this  age,  so  little  regarded  dignity  that  he 
made  the  royal  blood  flow  copiously  from  the  Prince's  nose.  This  was  looked  upon 
by  many  as  a  bad  presage  for  the  King  when  the  oiyil  war  had  commenced." 
The  probability  of  this  incident  has  been  flippantly  questioned.  The  writer  has 
lighted  on  the  following  in  the  dry  pages  of  '*  Toone's  Chronology,"  under  James  I. 
"  1603.  Apnl  27th.  The  King,  arriving  at  Hinohenbrooke,  was  magnificently 
entertained  by  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  where  also  the  Cambridge  Doctors  waited 
upon  his  Majesty.  May  3.  The  King  arrived  at  Theobalds,  in  Hertfordshire,  the 
seat  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cecilys.  He  made  200  Knights  on  his  arrival  in  London  and 
on  his  journey  thither  from  Edinburgh."  And  in  the  next  page  we  read :  *'  1604. 
Jan.  4.  Prince  Charles  came  into  England  (from  Scotland)  and  was  created 
Duke  of  York.  He  had  forty  pounds  per  annum  settled  on  him  that  he  might 
more  honourably  maintain  that  dignity."  It  may  be  as  well  toobserve  that  Charles  I« 
and  Cromwell  were  of  an  age  (both  bom  in  1599),  and  each  of  them  five  years 
old  in  1604-5 ;  so  that  this  juvenile  encounter  is  highly  probable,  exemplifying 
that  *'  the  child  is  father  of  the  man." 

Again  in  Malcolm's  "  Manners  and  Customs  of  London,"  vol.  i.,  p.  425,  we  find 
the  subjoined  extract  from  The  Protestant  Mercury,  of  January,  1681,  which  we 
take  to  be  the  first  prize-fight  on  newspaper  record. 

"  Yesterday  a  match  of  boxing  was  performed  before  his  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  between  the  Duke's  footman  and  a  butcher.  The  latter  won  the  prize, 
as  he  hath  done  many  before,  being  accounted,  though  but  a  little  man,  the  best 
at  that  exercise  in  England." 

'*Here  be  proofs":  1,  of  ducal  patronage;  2,  of  a  stake  of  money;  3,  of 
the  custom  of  public  boxing ;  4,  of  the  skill  of  the  victor,  "  he  being  but  a  little 
man;"  and  all  in  a  five-line  paragraph.  The  names  of  the  Champions  are 
unwritten. 

This  brings  us  to  the  period  at  which  our  first  volume  opens,  in  which  will  be 
found  the  deeds  and  incidents  of  the  Pagilists,  the  Prize-ring,  and  its  patrons, 
detailed  from  contemporary  and  authentic  sources,  down  to  tiie  opening  of  the 
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present  centnry.  We  cannot,  however,  oloee  this  somewhat  gofsiping  preface 
without  an  extract  from  a  pleasant  paper  which  has  just  fallen  under  our  notice, 
in  which  some  of  the  notable  men  who  admired  and  upheld  the  now- fallen  fortunes 
of  boxing  are  riyidly  introduced  by  one  whose  reminiscences  of  bygone  men  and 
manners  are  given  in  a  sketch  called  ^*  The  Last  of  Limmer's."  To  the  younger 
reader  it  may  be  neo^'sssry  to  premise,  that  from  the  days  when  the  Prince  Regent, 
Bheridan,  and  Beau  Bnimmcl  imbibed  their  beeswicg— when  the  nineteenth  century 
was  in  its  infancy— down  to  the  year  of  grace  1860,  the  name  of  ''Limmer's  Hotel " 
was  '*  familiar  in  sporting  men's  mouths  as  household  words,"  and  oo-extensire  in 
celebrity  with  **  Tattersall's  "  and  "  Weatherby's." 

My  name  is  John  GoIIins,  head-waiter  at "  Limmei'i^'' 

Corner  of  Condaft  Street,  Hanorer  Square ; 
Xj  chief  oocapation  ii  filling  of  brimmerd, 

For  spicy  young  gentlemen  frequenticg  there. 

Said  *' brimmers,"  hodU  ''bumpers,"  being  a  compound  of  gin,  soda-water,  ice 
lemon,  and  sugar,  said  to  have  been  invented  by  John  CoUins,  but  recently 
re-imported  as  a  Yankee  novelty.  This  per  parenthesis,  and  we  return  to  our 
author. 

"  In  that  little  tunnelled  recess  at  the  bottom  of  the  dark,  low-browed  coffee- 
room,  the  preliminaries  of  more  prize-fights  have  been  arranged  by  Sir  St.  Yincent 
Cotton,  Parson  Ambrose,  the  late  Lord  Qrueensberry,  Colonel  Berkeley,  his  son,  the 
Marquis  Drumlanrig,  Sir  Edward  Kent,  the  famous  Marquis  of  Waterford,  Tom 
Crommelin,  the  two  Jack  Myttons,  the  late  Lord  Longford,  and  the  committee  of  the 
Fair-play  Club,  thsn  in  the  parlour  of  No.  5,  Norfolk  Street  (the  sanctum  of 
Yincent  Dowling,  Editor  of  BelPs  Life),  in  Tom  Spring's  parlour,  or  Jem  Bum's 
*  snuggery.' 

''  Let  it  not  be  imagined  that  any  apology  is  needed,  nor  will  be  here  vouchsafed 
in  defence  of  thone  to  whom,  whatever  may  have  been  their  station  in  life,  the 
prize-ring  was  formerly  dear.  The  once  well-known  and  well-liked  Tom 
Crommelin,  for  instance,  is  the  only  survivor  among  those  whom  we  chance  to 
have  named,  but  in  his  far-distant  Australian  home  he  will  have  no  cause  to 
remember  with  regret  that  he  has  often  taken  part  in  the  promotion  of  pugilistic 
enoonnters. 

*'  During  the  present  century  Great  Britain  has  produced  no  more  manly,  no 
honester,  or  more  thoroughly  English  statesman  than  the  uncle  of  the  present 
Earl  Spencer,  better  know  a  in  poUtioal  history  under  the  name  of  Lord  Althorp. 
The  late  Sir  Denis  Le  Marchant,  in  his  delightful  memoir  of  the  nobleman  who 
led  the  House  of  Commons  when  the  great  Reform  Bill  was  passed,  tells  us  that 
'  Lord  Allhorp  made  a  real  study  of  boxing,  taking  lessons  from  the  best 
instructors,  whilst  prMctising  most  assiduously,  and,  as  he  boasted,  with  great 
success.  He  had  many  matches  with  his  school-fellow.  Lord  Byron,  and  those 
who  witnessed  his  exploits  with  the  gloves,  and  observed  his  cool,  steady  eye, 
his  broad  chest  and  muscular  limbs,  and,  above  all,  felt  his  hard  blows,  would 
have  been  justified  in  saying  that  he  was  bom  to  be  a  prizefighter  rather  than  a 
Minister  of  State.'  Long  after  the  retirement  of  Lord  Althorp  from  office, 
Mr.  Evelyn  Denison,  who  died  as  Lord  Ossington,  paid  him  a  visit  at  Wiseton» 
'  The  pro9  and  cons  of  boxing  were  discussed,'  writes  the  late  Speaker,  '  and  Lord 
Althorp  became  eloquent  He  said  that  his  conviction  of  the  advantages  of 
pugilism  was  so  strong  thdt  he  had  been  seriously  considering  whether  it  was  not  a 
duty  that  he  owed  to  the  public  to  go  and  attend  every  prizefight  which  took 
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place,  and  thiu  to  enocmrafre  the  noble  loienoe  to  the  extent  of  hia  power.  He 
gave  ns  an  aooonnt  of  prizefigbis  wbich  he  had  attended— how  he  had  eeen 
Mendoza  knocked  down  for  the  first  Ato  or  luc  rounds  by  Humpbrifs,  and  seeming 
almost  beaten  nntil  the  Jews  got  their  money  on,  when,  a  hint  being  giren,  he 
began  in  earnest  and  soon  tamed  the  tables.  He  described  the  fight  between 
Gnlly  and  the  Chicken— how  he  rode  down  to  Briokhill  himself,  and  was  loitering 
about  the  inn  door,  when  a  barouche  and  fonr  droTC  np  with  Lord  Byron  and  a 
•  p<irty,  and  Jackson,  the  trainer— how  they  all  dined  together,  and  how  pleasant 
it  had  been.  Next  day  came  the  fight,  and  he  described  the  men  stripping,  the 
intense  excitement,  tbe  sparring,  then  the  first  ronnd,  and  the  attitudes  of  the 
men— it  was  really  worthy  of  Homer.' 

"  A  purmit  which  was  enthusiastically  supported  and  beliered  in  by  William 
Windham,  Charles  James  Fox,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Lord  Byron,  stands  in  little 
need  of  modem  excuse  on  behalf  of  its  promoters  when  Limmer's  was  at  its  apogee. 
Full  many  a  well-known  pugilist,  with  Michael- Angelo  nose  and  square- cut  jaw, 
has  stood,  cap  in  hand,  at  the  door  of  that  historical  coffee-room  within  which 
Lord  Queensberry — ^then  Lord  Drumlanrig^and  Captain  William  Peel  and  tbe 
late  Lord  Strathmore  were  taking  their  meals.  In  one  window  s'ands  Colonel 
Ouseley  Higgins,  Captain  Little,  and  Major  Hope  Johnstone.  A  servant  of  the 
major's,  with  an  unmistakable  fighting  face,  enters  with  a  note  for  his  master.  It 
is  ^m  Lord  Longford  and  Sir  8t  Yincent  Cotton  asking  him  to  allow  his  valet  to 
be  tndned  by  Johnny  Walker  for  a  proximate  prize  fight.  The  serrant,  who  is  no 
other  than  William  Nelson,  the  breeder  (before  his  death)  of  Plebeian,  winner 
of  the  Middle  Park  Plate,  howeyer,  fimily  declines  the  pugilistic  honours  his 
aristooratio  patrons  design  for  him,  so  the  fight  is  off.  Hard  by  may  be  seen  the 
stately  Lord  Georce  Bent  in  ek,  in  conference  with  hia  chief -commissioner,  Harry 
Hill,"  Ac,  &c  We  here  break  off  the  reminisoences  of  Limmer's,  as  the  rest  of 
this  most  readable  f  aper  deals  solely  with  tbe  celebrities  of  the  torf. 

The  last  time  the  writer  saw  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  was  at  Willis's  Rooms,  in 
King  Street,  on  the  occasion  of  an  Assault  of  Arms,  giren  by  the  Officers  of  the 
Household  Brigade,  whereat  the  art  of  self-defence  was  Ulustrated  by  the  non- 
commissioned officers  of  the  Life  Guards,  Grenadier  Guards,  and  Royal  Artillery. 
Corporal-Majors  Limbert  and  Gray,  Sergeants  Dean  and  Venn,  Corporal  Toobig 
(Royal  Artillery),  with  Professors  Gillemand,  Shury,  and  Arnold,  displayed  their 
skill  with  broadsword,  foil,  single-stick,  and  sabre  against  bayonet.  The  gloyes, 
too,  were  put  on,  and  some  sharp  and  manly  bouts  played  by  the  stalwart 
Guardsmen.  Tbe  lamented  Minister  watched  these  with  approying  attention. 
Then  came  a  glove  display  in  wbich  Alec  Eeeneputon  the  mittens  with  Arnold,  the 
"  Professor  of  the  Bond  Street  Gymnasium."  The  sparring  was  admirable,  and  Hr 
Robert,  who  was  in  the  midst  of  an  aristocratic  -group,  pressed  forward  to  the 
woollen  boundary-rope.  His  eyes  lighted  up  with  tbe  memories  of  Harrow  school- 
days, and  he  clapped  his  hands  in  hearty  applause  of  each  well-delirered  left  oi 
right  and  each  neat  stop  or  parry.  The  bout  was  OTcr,  und  neither  was  best  man. 
The  writer  peroeiTed  the  deep  interest  of  Sir  Robert,  and  couYeyed  to  the  friendly 
antagonists  the  desire  of  seyeral  gentlemen  for  "  one  round  more."  It  was  complied 
with,  and  cloatd  with  a  pretty  rally,  in  which  a  dean  cross-counter  and  first  and 
aharpest  home  from  Eeene's  left  proved  the  finale  amid  a  round  of  applause.  The 
practiBed  pugilist  was  too  many  for  the  professor  of  "mimic  warfare."  Next 
came  another  clever  demonstration  of  tbe  arts  of  attack  and  defence  by 
Johnny  Walker  and  Ned  Donnelly.    Sir  Robert  was  as  hilarious  as  a  school- 
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boy  crioketer  when  the  winning  nm  is  got  on  the  leoond  innings.  Tnrning 
to  Mr.  0.  C.  Gbeville  and  the  Hon.  Robert  Chimstone,  he  exclaimed,  "  There 
is  nothing  tbat  interests  me  like  good  bozbg.  It  asks  more  steadiness,  self- 
ocmtrol,  aje,  and  manly  oonrage  than  any  other  combat.  Yon  mnst  take  as 
well  as  give— eye  to  eye,  toe  to  toe,  and  aim  to  arm.  Give  my  thanks  to  both  the 
men,  they  are  braye  and  clever  fellows,  and  I  hope  we  shall  neyer  want  snch 
among  onr  oonntrymen.''  It  is  gratifying  to  add  that,  to  onr  knowledge,  these 
sentiments  are  the  inheritance  of  the  third  Sir  Robert,  whose  manly  and  patriotio 
speech,  at  Exeter  Hall,  on  the  17th  of  Febroary,  1878,  rings  in  onr  ears  as  we 
write  these  linep. 

With  such  patrons  of  pugilism  as  those  who  faded  away  in  ''  the  last  days  of 
Iimmer*s,"  departed  the  fair  play,  the  spirit,  and  the  Tery  honesty,  often  tainted, 
of  the  Ring.  A  few  ezoei  tional  struggles— dne  rather  to  the  nncompromiaing 
honesty  and  courage  of  the  men,  or  the  absence  of  the  blaoklegs,  low  gamblers, 
Hebrews,  and  flash  publicans  from  the  finding  of  the  stakes,  or  making  the  market 
odds— occurred  from  time  to  time ;  but  these  were  mere  fliokerings  of  the  expiring 
flame.  The  Ring  was  doomed,  not  less  by  the  misconduct  of  its  professors  than 
by  the  discord  and  dishonest  doings  of  its  so-called  patrons  and  their  ruffianly 
followers,  unchecked  by  the  saying  salt  of  sporting  gentlemen  and  men  of  honour, 
courage,  and  standing  in  society.  Down,  deeper  down,  and  ever  downward  it 
went,  till  in  its  last  days  it  became  merely  a  ticket-selling  swindle  in  the  hands 
of  keepers  of  Haymarket  night-houses,  and  slowly  perished  in  infamy  and  indi- 
gence. Tet,  cannot  the  writer,  looking  baek  through  a  long  vista  of  memorable 
battles,  and  with  the  personal  recollection  of  such  men  as  Gribb  (in  his  latter  days), 
Tom  Spring,  Jem  Ward  (stiU  liTinir),  Painter,  Neale,  Jem  Burn,  John  Martin, 
Frank  Redmond,  Owen  Swift,  Alec  Eeene,  with  Tom  Sayers,  his  opponent  John 
Heenan,  and  Tom  King,  the  UUimus  Homanorum  (now— 1878— taking  prises  as 
a  floriculturist  at  horticultural  shows),  belieye  that  the  art  which  was  practised  by 
such  men  was  without  redeeming  qualities.  He  would  not  seek  to  reviye  the 
'  *'  glory  of  the  Ring,"  that  is  past,  but  he  has  thought  it  a  worthy  task  to  collect 
and  preserve  its  memories  and  its  deeds  of  fortitude,  skill,  courage,  and  for- 
bearance, of  which  these  pages  will  be  found  to  contain  memorable,  spirit-stirring, 
and  honourable  examples. 

A  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OP  BOXING. 
The  curious  reader  may  find  some  interest  in  a  few  paragraphs  on  the  Bibliography 
of  Boxing ;  for  the  Ring  had  a  contemporary  literature,  oontributed  toby  the  ablest 
pens ;  and  to  this,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  its  history,  the  author  would  be  an  ingrate 
were  he  not  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness. 

The  earliest  monogrsph  is  a  neatly  printed  small  quarto  volume,  entitled,  A 
Treatise  on  the  Useful  Art  of  Seff^Defence.  By  Captain  Ch>dfrey.  The  copy  in 
the  British  Museum  (bearing  date  1740)  appears  to  be  a  second  edition.  It  has  for 
its  title  Characters  oj  the  Masters.  There  is  also  a  handsomely  bound  copy  of 
the  work  in  the  Royal  Library,  presented  to  the  nation  by  George  III.  The 
Volume  is  dedicated  to  H.R.H.  William,  Bake  of  Cumberland.  Frequent  quo*- 
tations  are  made  from  this  book. 

The  Cfymnasiud,  or  Boxing  Match,  A  Poem.  By  the  Champion  and  Bard  of 
Leicester  House,  the  Poet  Laureate  (Paul  Whitehead),  1757.  See  page  19  of  this 
voluma. 
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In  Dodfley^$  Colieetions,  1777,  &o.,  are  Yarions  poetio  pieoes  by  Dr.  John  Byrom, 
BramstoD  {Man  of  Taste),  and  others,  oontainin^  sketohes  of  purism  and  alln- 
sions  to  the  *'  fashionable  art "  of  boxing,  "  or  self-defence." 

Daring  this  period,  The  Gentleman^s  Ifttgnzine,  The  Carlton  House  Magazine, 
The  Flying  Post,  The  DaUy  News  Letter,  The  World,  The  Mercury,  The  Daily 
Advertiser  (Woodfall's),  aod  other  periodical  publications,  contained  reports  of  the 
principal  battles  in  the  Ring;. 

Recollections  of  Pugilism  and  Sketches  of  the  Ring,  By  an  Amateur.  8fO. 
London,  1801. 

ReeoUections  of  an  Octogenarian.  By  J.  G.  8vo.  London,  1805.  (See  pp 
29,  30.) 

Lives  of  thA  Boxers.  By  Jon  Bee,  author  of  the  '*  Lexicon  Balatronium,"  and 
"  The  Like  o'  That."    8vo.    London,  1811. 

Pancratia :  a  History  of  Pugilistn,  1  Tol.  8to.  1811.  By  J.  B.  London: 
Geovge  Mneeton,  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

Tr^nning  for  Pedestrianism  and  Boxing,  Sro.  1816.  By  Captain  Robert 
Barclay  (AUardyoe  of  Ury). 

This  pamphlet  oontaini  an  acoount  of  the  Captain's  training:  of  Cribb  for  his 
fight  with  Molyneaux. 

The  Fancy :  A  Selection  from  the  poetical  remains  of  Peter  Corcoran,  Esq., 
student  of  Law  (Pseudonymous).    London :  1820.    Quoted  p.  313  of  this  Tolume. 

Boxiana :  Sketches  of  Antient  and  Modern  Pugi/ism.  Yol.  L  8to.  London: 
G.  Smeeton,  139,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  Charing  Cross,  July,  1812. 

This  very  scarce  Tolume,  which  was  the  production  of  George  Smeeton,  a  well 
known  sporting  printer  and  engraver,  was  the  ba^is  of  the  larger  work  Boxiana, 
subsequently  written  and  edited  by  Pierce  Egan,  and  of  which  five  Tolumes, 
appeared  between  1818  and  1828.  The  well- written  "  Introduction,"  much  dis- 
figured by  the  illiterate  editor,  were  incorporated,  and  the  hands  )me  copperplate 
title  page  will  be  found  bound  into  the  later  work  published  by  Sher woods , 
Jones  ft  Co.  Pierce  Egan  was,  at  one  time,  a  compositor  in  Smeston's  office,  and 
continued  the  work  for  Slier  woods. 

Boxiana,  Sketches  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Pugilism,  from  the  days  of  the 
renowned  Broughton  and  Slack  to  the  Championship  of  Crib,  By  Pierce  Egan. 
In  two  ▼olumes.    London :  Sherwood,  Neely,  and  Jones,  Paternoster  Row,  1818. 

This  was  the  first  complete  book.  A  third  volume  followed  in  1825.  There  are 
ttoo  fourth  Tolomes  owing  to  a  circumstance  which  requires  explanation.  That 
published  by  George  Virtue,  and  bearing  the  name  of  Pierce  Egan,  has  for  its  title 
New  S^es  of  Boxiana :  the  only  Original  and  Complete  Lives  of  the  Boxers^ 
By  Pieroe  Egan.  London:  George  Virtue,  lyy  Lane,  Paternost  r  Row.  VoL  I , 
1828.  Vol.  IT.,  1829.  These  are  generally  bound  as  Vols.  IV.  and  V.,  in  sets  of 
Boxiana  The  other  Tolume,  IV.,  is  identical  in  title,  but  not  n  contents,  with 
Piuroe  Egan's  first  volume  of  the  '*  new  series,"  omitting  those  words.  It  was 
written  by  Jon  Bee,  for  Messrs.  Slier «70ods,  who  moyed  an  injunction  against 
Pierce  Egan  for  selling  his  fourth  volume  to  another  publisher.  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon  merely  compelled  Pierce  Egan  to  prefix  the  words  '*  new  series "  to  his 
book,  and  the  matter  ended. 

A  Lecture  on  Pugilism :  Delivered  at  the  Society  for  Mutual  Improvement, 
established  by  Jeremy  Bentham,  Esq.,  at  No.  52,  Great  Marlborough  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  AprU  14th,  1820.    Hy  S[eptimus]  MCUes].  8vo.,  24  pp..  White,  1820.    This 
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eorions  and  elaborate  defence  of  pngOiem  seems  rather  to  haye  been  a  rhetorical 
exercitation  for  discnssion  at  a  debating  society  than  a  defence.  It  is  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  third  yolnme  of  Boxiana, 

Boxing :  toith  a  Chronology  of  the  Bing,  and  a  Memoir  of  Owen  Sw\fL  By  Benton 
Nioholfion.    London:  Published  at  163,  Fleet  Street.    1837. 

Owen  Swift*$  Handbook  of  Boxing.  1840.  With  Steel  Portrait  by  Henning. 
This  was  also  written  by  the  facetious  Ronton  Nicholson— styled  "  Chief-Baron 
Nicholson,"  and  originator  of  the  once-famons  **  Judge  and  Jury"  Society. 

The  Handbook  of  Boxing  and  Training  for  Athletic  Sports,  By  H.  D.  M[iles]. 
London:  W.  M.  Clark,  Warwick  Lane,  Paternoster  Bow,  1838. 

Fiatiana  ;  or,  the  Oracle  of  the  Ring.  By  the  Editor  of  BeW$  Life  in  London. 
This  pocket  Tolume,  containing  a  Chronology  of  the  Bing,  the  revised  rules,  forms 
of  articles,  duties  of  seconds,  umpires,  and  referee,  reached  its  24th  and  last 
edition  in  1864,  and  expired  only  with  the  ring  itself.  Its  author,  Mr.  Vincent 
George  DowHng,  the  "  Nestor  of  the  Ring,"  a  gentlem*  n  and  a  scholar,  also  con- 
tributed the  article  ** Boxing"  to  Blaine's  ''Cyclopaedia  of  Bural  Sports,"  Long- 
mans, 1840. 

Fighte  for  the  Championship,  1  Tol.,  8to.  By  the  Editor  of  BelPs  Life  in 
London,    London:  published  at  170,  Strand,  1858. 

Championship  Sketches^  with  Pottraits.  By  Alfred  Henry  Holt.  London: 
Newbold,  Strand,  1862. 

The  Life  of  Tom  Sayers.  By  Philoi-ugilis.  8to.,  with  Portrait.  London: 
S.  0.  Beeton,  248,  Strand,  1864.     [By  the  author  of  the  present  work.] 

Among  the  authors  of  the  early  years  of  the  pres*  nt  century,  whose  pens  illus- 
trated the  current  eyents  of  boxers  and  boxing,  we  may  note,  Tom  Moore  the  poet, 
who  contributed  occasional  squibs  to  the  columus  of  the  Morning  Chronicfe, 
and  in  1818  published  the  humorous  Tersides,  Tt/m  CriWs  Memorial  to  Congress, 
quoted  at  p.  306  of  this  Tolume.  Lord  Byron.  See  Moore's  '*  Life  and  Letters," 
•'Memoir  of  Jsckpon,"  pp.  97,98. 

Christopher  Ni>rth  (Professor  Wilson)  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine  in 
the  Noctes  Ambrosiane,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  (James 
H<  gg)  an  eloquent  defence  of  puKilfsm,  while  he  takes  opportunity,  through  Sir 
Morgsn  0*Dohtrty,  to  praise  the  manliness,  fair  play,  and  bravery  of  contem- 
porary professors  of  boxing.  Severol  sonnets  and  other  extracts  from  Blackwood 
will  be  found  scattered  in  these  Tolumes. 

Dr.  Maginn  (the  Editor  of  Frazer's  Magazine),  also  exercised  his  pen  in  classic 
imitations  apropos  of  our  brave  boxers. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  gifted  author  of  Pendennis,  The  Virginians,  JEsmond, 
Vanity  Fair,  Jeames^s  Diary,  &c.,  &o.,  has  perpetuated  the  greatness  of  our  latest 
cimmpions  in  a  paraphrase,  rather  than  a  parody  of  Macaulay's  "  Lays  of  Ancient 
Rome,"  entitled  "  Sayerinus  and  Henanus ;  a  Lay  of  Ancient  London,"  which 
contains  lines  of  power  to  make  the  blood  of  your  Englishmen  stir  in  days  to 
come,  should  the  preachers  of  peace-at-any-price,  pump  water,  parsimonious 
pusillanimity,  puritanic  precision  and  propriety  have  left  our  youth  any  blood 
to  stir.  See  "  life  of  Sayers,"  in  vol.  iii.  Volumes  cannot  better  express  the  con- 
tempt which  this  keen  observer  of  human  nature  and  satirist  of  shams  entertained 
for  the  mawworms,  who  '*  compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to  by  damning 
those  they  have  no  mind  to,"  than  the  subjoined  brief  extract  :— 

"  Fighting,  of  course,  is  wrong ;  but  there  are  occasions  when  •  •  •  .  I  mean 
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that  one-handed  fight  of  Bayers  is  one  of  the  most  spirit-stirring  little  stories ; 
and  with  every  love  and  ret^peot  for  Morality,  my  spirit  says  to  her,  '  Do,  for 
goodness'  soke,  my  dear  madam,  keep  yonr  true,  and  pure,  and  womanly,  and 
gentle  remarks  for  another  day.  Haye  the  great  kindness  to  stand  a  leeile  aside, 
and  just  let  us  see  one  or  two  more  rounds  between  the  men.  That  little  man  with 
the  one  hand  powerless  on  his  breast  facing  yonder  giant  for  hours,  and  felling  him, 
too,  every  now  and  then !    It  is  the  little  Java  and  the  Constitution  over  again.' " — 

W.  M.  THACKEKA.T. 

Or  the  following  '*  happy  thought,"  to  which  Leech  famished  an  illustrative 
sketch : — 

*'  Serious  Gotxbkob. — *  I  am  surprised,  Charles,  that  you  can  take  any  interest 
in  these  rcpnlsive  deta*ls !  How  many  rounds  (I  believe  you  term  them)  do  you 
say  theite  ruffians  fought  P  Um,  disgraceful !  the  Legislature  ought  to  interfere ; 
and  it  fippt^rs  that  this  Benioia  Man  did  not  gain  the— hem — ^best  of  it  P  1*11  take 
the  paper  when  you  have  done  with  it,  Charles.'  ^*— Punch  Illustration^  April  8, 
1860. 


CHAMPIONS    OF   ENGLAND 

FROM    1719    TO   1863. 


1719.  James  Pig,  of  Thame,  Ox- 
fordshire. 

1780-1788.  Pipes  and  Qretting  (with 
alternate  snocess). 

1784.  George  Taylor. 

1740.  Jack  Bronghton,  the  water- 
man. 

1750.  Jack  Slack,  of  Norfolk. 

1760.  BiU  Stevens,  the  nailor. 

1761.  G^rge  Meggs,  of  BristoL 

1762.  George  Milium,  the  baker. 
1764.  Tom  Jnchan,  the  pavior. 
1765-9.  Bill  Darts. 

1769.  Lyons,  the  waterman. 
1771.  Peter    Corcoran   (doubtfnl). 

He  beat  Bill  Darts,  who  had 

previously   been    defeated    by 

Lyons. 
1777.  Harry  Sellers. 
1780.  Jtfbk  Harris  (doubtfal). 
1788-91.  Tom  Johnson  (Jackling), 

of  York. 

1791.  Benjamin  Brain  (Big  Ben), 
of  BristoL 

1792.  Daniel  Mendoza. 

1795.  John  Jackson.    (Retired.) 
1800-5.  Jem  Belcher,  of  Bristol. 
1805.  Henry  Pearce,    the   ''Game 
Chicken." 

1808.  (Retired).  John  Gully  (after 
wards  M.P.  for  Pontefract). 

1809.  Tom  Cribb,  received  a  belt 
and  cup,  and  retired. 

1824.  Tom  Spring,  received  four 
cups,  and  retired. 

1825.  Jem  Ward,  received  the  belu 


1833.  Jem  Burke  (the   Deaf  'un), 

claimed  the  title. 
1839.  Bendigo   (Wm.   Thomrion), 

of  Nottingham,    beat    Burke, 

and   received   the   belt    from 

Ward. 
1841.  Benjamin  Gaunt,  of  Huck- 

nall,   beat    Nick   Wuxi,    and 

received  belt  (transferable). 
1845.  Bendigo  beat  Caunt,  and  ib' 

ceived  the  belt. 

1850.  Wm.  Perry  (Tinton  Slasher), 
claimed  belt,  Benciigo  declining 
his  challenge. 

1851.  Harry  Broome  beat  Perry, 
and  claimed  the  title. 

1853.  Perry  again    challenged  the 

title,  and  Broome  retired  from 

the  ring. 
1857.  Tom  Sayers  beat  Perry,  and 

received  the  belt. 
1860.  Tom  Savers  retired  after  his 

battle  with  Heenan,  and  left 

belt  for  competition. 

1860.  Samuel  Hurst  (the  Stalev- 
bridge  Infant),  beat  Paddock, 
the  claimant,  and  received  the 
belt. 

1861.  Jem  Mace,  of  Norwich,  beat 
Hurst,  and  claimed  the  title. 

1863.  Tom  King  beat  Mace,  and 
claimed  the  belt,  but  retired, 
and  Mace  claimed  the  trophy. 

1863.  Tom  King  beat  J.  0.  Heenan 
for  £1,000  a-side  at  Wadhurst, 
iiec^mber  10th. 
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BOXING  AND  BOXERS  AMONG  THE  ANCIENTS. 

Thb  origin  of  boxing  has  been  assamed  by  8ome  superficial  writers  as 
ooGTal  with  the  earliest  contests  of  man.  This  view  appears  to  the  writer 
both  cmde  and  nnphilosophical.  It  might  be  argued  with  eqnal  probability 
that  the  foil  was  antecedent  to  the  sword,  the  sword  to  the  dagger,  or  the 
BiDglestick  to  the  club  with  which  the  first  murder  was  perpetrated.  The 
dumsiest  and,  so  far  as  rude  and  blood-thirsty  attack  could  contrive  them, 
the  most  deadly  weapons  were  the  first  used ;  the  sudden  destruction  of  life, 
not  the  art  of  defence,  being  the  brutal  instinct  of  the  vengeful,  cunning,  and 
cowardly  savage,  or  the  treacherous  manslayer.  This,  too,  would  lead  U3 
fairly  to  infer — as  the  most  dangerous  forms  of  the  csstus  are  the  most 
ancient^  and  the  naked  fist  in  combat  appears  nowhere  to  have  been  used  in 
the  gladiatorial  combats  of  Greece  or  Rome — that  to  England  and  her  Anglo- 
Saxon  race  is  due  this  fairest  and  least  dangerous  of  all  forms  of  the  duel ; 
and  to  attribute  to  a  recent  period  the  padded  boxing-glove  (at  present  tiie 
air  or  pnenmatic  glove),  by  means  of  which  the  truly  noble  art  of  selfrdefenco 
can  be  safely  and  healthfully  practised  and  illustrated. 

The  most  polished  people  of  antiquity  included  boxing  among  their  sports. 
With  them  it  was  also  a  discipline^  an  exerdssy  and  an  art  A  discipline, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  taught  to  pupils ;  an  exercise,  as  followed  in  the  public 
games ;  and  an  art,  on  account  of  the  previous  trainings  and  studies  it  pre- 
supposed in  those  who  professed  and  practised  it.  Plutarch  indeed  asserts 
that  the  '*  pugilate'*  was  the  most  ancient  of  the  three  gymnic  games  per- 
formed by  the  athletsB,  who  were  divided  into  three  classes-— the  Boxsbs,  the 
WnvsTLEBS,  and  the  Bxthkebs.  And  thus  Homer  views  the  subject,  and 
generally  follows  this  order  in  his  descriptions  of  public  celebrations.  This, 
too,  is  the  natural  sequence,  in  what  philosopher  Square  would  call  <Hhe 
eternal  fitness  of  things."  First,  the  man  attacks  (or  defends  himself)  with 
the  fist;  secondly,  he  closes  or  wrestles;  and  should  fear,  inferior  skill,  or 
deficient  strength  teU  him  he  had  better  avoid  the  conflict,  he  resorts  to  the 
third  courpe,  and  rum. 

A  word  on  the  derivation  of  our  words,  pugilism,  pugilist,  and  boxing,  all 
of  which  have  a  common  origin.  Pugilism  comes  to  us  through  the  Latin 
pugilatuSy  the  art  of  fighting  with  the  fist,  as  also  does  pugnus^  a  fight.  The 
Latin  again  took  these  words  from  the  Greek  'Trvyfit)  {pugmi\  the  fist 
doubled  for  fighting ;  whence  also  they  had  7rvy/u£p^09  {pugmachos),  a  fist- 
iighter,  and  tnr/iui'xia  {pugmaekia),  a  fist-fight.  They  had  also  *ruySo§* 
{fugdon\  a  measure  of  length  from  the  olbow  {jmlntus)  to  the  end  of  the 
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hand  with  the  finger%  clenched.  Another  form  of  the  word,  the  Oreek  ad^'Cih 
nv^  {pux)y  pugno  vel  pugnis,  gives  U8  ttv^o^  {puxos,  Lai  huxus),  in  English* 
BOX ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this  form  of  the  closed  hand  is  the  Greek 
synonyme  for  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  closed  box  or  receptacle,  and  st 
it  has  passed  to  the  modems.  The  'Tt/f,  box,  or  pgx^  is  the  chest  in  which 
the  sacramental  vessels  are  contained.  Thus  mine  Ancient  Pistol  pleads 
for  his  red-nosed  comrade  :•  •> 

**  Fortune  is  BardolpVs  foe,  and  frowns  on  him ; 
For  he  hath  stolen  a  fyx,  and  hanged  must  'a  be« 
Let  flnaJlows  gape  for  dog ;  let  man  «)  free, 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death. 
For  PTX  of  little  price." 

Hekrt  v.,  act  iii.,  00.  tL 

The  French  have  also  imported  le  hoxe  into  their  dictionaries,  where  the 
Germans  had  it  already,  as  buchB,  a  box.  But  enough  of  etymology ;  where- 
ever  we  got  the  word,  the  thing  itself — feiir  boxing,  as  we  practise  it — ^is  of 
pure  English  origin.  The  Greeks,  however,  cultivated  the  science  in  their 
fashion,  confined  it  by  strict  rules,  and  selected  experienced  masters  and  pro- 
fessors, who,  by  public  lessons,  delivered  gratis  in  FalestrsB  and  GymnasisB, 
instructed  youth  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  art.  Kings  and  princes, 
as  we  learn  from  the  poets,  laid  aside  their  dignity  for  a  few  hours,  and 
exchanged  the  sceptre  for  the  csestus ;  indeed,  in  Greece,  boxing,  as  a  liberal 
art,  WRS  cultivated  with  ardour,  and  when  (once  in  three  years)  the  whole 
nation  assembled  at  Corinth  to  celebrate  their  Isthmian  games,  in  honour  of 
Keptune,  the  generous  admiration  of  an  applauding  people  placed  the  crown 
on  the  brow  of  the  successfnl  pugilist,  who,  on  his  return  home,  was  hailed 
as  the  supporter  of  his  country's  fame.  Even  Horace  places  the  pugilist 
before  the  poet : — 

Quem  tn,  Melpomene,  semel 

Nascentem  placido  lomine  videris. 
Ilium  non  labor  Isthmins 

Glarabit  pogilem." 

lib.  iv.,  Ode  3, 1. 1-4. 

And  in  another  place : — 

"  Mnsa  debit  fidibas  divos,  pnerosqne  deorum, 
£t  PUOILEM  yictorem,  et  eqaom  oertamine  primam." 

The  sententious  Cicero  also  says : — "  It  is  certainly  a  glorious  thing  to  do 
well  for  the  republic,  but  also  to  epeak  well  is  not  contemptible." 

Having  alluded  to  the  poets  who  have  celebrated  pugilism,  we  will  take  a 
hasty  glance  at  the  demigods  and  heroes  by  whom  boxing  has  been  illus- 
trated. Pollux,  the  twin  brother  of  Castor — sprung  from  the  intrigue  of 
Jupiter  with  the  beauteous  Leda,  wife  of  Tyndarus,  King  of  Sparta,  and 
mother  of  the  fair  Helen  of  Troy — presents  us  with  a  lofty  pedigree  as  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  boxers.  The  twins  fought  their  way  to  a  seat  on  Mount 
Olympus,  as  also  did  Hercules  himself: — 

'*  Hoe  arte  PoUax,  et  vagu"  Hercnles 
Innixus  arces  attigit  igneas ; " 

the  sign  Gemini  in  our  zodiac  representing  this  pair  of  "  pugs."    As  one  of 
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the  unsQccessful  competitors  with  Pollux^  we  may  here  mention  Amtcls. 
He  was  a  son  of  Neptune,  by  Melia,  and  was  king  of  the  Bebryces.  When 
the  Argonants  touched  at  his  port,  on  their  voyage  to  Colchis,  he  received 
them  with  much  hospitality.  Amyous  was  renewed  for  his  skill  with  the 
csestus,  and  he  kept  up  a  standing  challenge  to  all  strangers  for  a  trial  of 
skill.  Pollux  accepted  his  challenge;  but  we  learn  from  ApoUonius  that 
Amycus  did  not  fight  fair,  and  tried  by  a  trick  to  beat  Pollux,  whereupon 
that  "  out-and-outer"  killed  him,  pour  eneourag0r  lei  autret^  we  presume.* 
There  were  two  other  pugilists  of  tiie  same  name  among  the  ''  school''  taken 
by  ^neas  into  Italy  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Ebtx,  also,  figures  among  the  heaven-descended  pugilists.  He  was  the 
son  of  Venus,  by  Butes,  a  descendant  of  Amycus,  and  very  skilful  in  the 
use  of  the  cs&stus.  He,  too,  kept  up  a  standing  challenge  to  aU  comers,  and 
so  came  to  grief.  For  Hercules,  who  ''  barred  neither  weight,  country,  nor 
colour,"  coming  that  way,  took  up  the  gauntlet,  and  knocked  poor  Eryx  clean 
out  of  time ;  so  they  buried  him  on  a  hill  where  he  had,  like  a  pious  son, 
built  a  beautiful  temple  in  honour  of  his  rather  too  easy  mamma.  It  is  but 
fair,  however,  in  this  instance,  to  state  that  there  is  another  version  of  the 
parentage  of  Eryx,  not  quite  so  lofty,  but,  to  our  poor  thinking,  quite  as 
creditable.  It  runs  thus : — Butes,  being  on  a  Mediterranean  voyage,  touched 
at  the  three-cornered  island  of  Sicily  (Trinacria),  and  there,  sailor  fiishion, 
was  hooked  by  one  Lycaste,  a  beautiful  harlot,  who  was  called  by  the 
islanders  ''  Venus."  She  was  the  mother  of  Eryx,  and  so  he  was  called  the 
son  of  Venus.  (See  Virgil,  -^neid,  b.  v.,  1.  372.)  However  this  may 
be,  the  temple  of  Eryx  and  the  '^  Erycinian  Venus"  were  most  renowned,  and 
Biodorus,  the  Sicilian,  tells  us  that  the  Carthaginians  revered  Venus  Erycina 
as  much  as  the  Sicilians  themselves,  identifying  her  with  the  Phoanician 
Astarte.     So  much  for  the  genealogy  of  the  fourth  boxer. 

Ant^sus  here  claims  a  place.  We  have  had  a  couple  from  heaven  (by 
Jupiter),  and  one  from  the  sea  (by  Neptune),  our  next  shall  be  from  earth 
and  ocean  combined.  Antaeus,  though  principally  renowned  as  a  wrestler,  is 
represented  with  the  csestus.  He  was  the  son  of  Terra,  by  Keptune ;  or,  as  the 
stud-book  would  put  it,  by  Neptune  out  of  Terra.  He  was  certainly  dread- 
fully given  to  **  bounce,"  for  he  threatened  to  erect  a  temple  to  his  father 
with  the  skulls  of  his  conquered  antagonists ;  but  he  planned  his  house  before 
he  had  procured  the  materials.  The  story  runs,  that  whenever  he  kissed  his 
^'  mother  earth"  she  renewed  his  strength,  from  which  we  may  fairly  infer 
that  he  was  an  adept  in  the  art  of  "  getting  down,"  like  many  of  our  modern 
pugiliETts.  Hercules,  however,  found  out  the  dodge  by  which  the  artful 
Antaeus  got  ''second  wind"  and  renewed  strength.  He  accordingly  put 
on  /'  the  squeeze,"  and  giving  him  a  cross-lift,  held  him  off  the  ground  till 
he  expired,  which  we  take  to  have  been  foul  play  on  the  part  of  his  Her- 
culean godship.f  There  was  another  Antseus,  a  friend  of  Tumus,  killed  by 
MneaB  in  the  I^tin  wars. 

Of  the  Homeric  boxers,  Epeus  and  Eubtalxts  are  the  most  renowned. 
Epeus  was  king  of  the  Epei,  a  people  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  he  was  son  of 
Endymion,  and  brother  to  Paeon  and  ^olus.  As  his  papa  was  the  paramour 
cf  the  goddess  of  chastity,  Diana,  the  family  may  be  said  to  have  moved  in 

•  See  Apollon.,  Argonaut. ;  Theocritof,  Idyll.  22 ;  Apollodonii,  \^'h^l  ^.•..    «o 
t  Statiue,  Thebftis,  li.,  t.  893 ;  Luoim,  Phars^lia,  iv.,  6W  j  Juvenal,  Sat  m.,  88. 
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high  sociely.  The  story  of  Endymion  and  the  goddess  of  the  moon  has  been 
a  favonrite  with  poets.  Epens  was  a  "  big  one/'  and,  like  others  of  Homer's 
heroes,  a  bit  of  a  bnlly. 

In  ^e  twenty-third  book  of  the  Iliad  we  find  the  father  of  poetry  places 
the  games  at  the  fnneral  of  Patroclns  in  this  order: — 1,  The  chariot  race; 
2,  the  csestos  fight ;  8,  the  wrestling ;  4,  the  foot  race.  As  it  is  with  the 
second  of  these  only  that  Epens  and  Enryalns  ore  ooncemed|  we  shall  confine 
eurselves  the  Homeric  description. 

**  The  prises  next  are  ordered  to  the  field, 
For  the  bold  champions  who  the  cnstos  wield  | 
A  stately  mole,  as  yet  by  toil  onbroke, 
Of  six  Years'  age,  nnoonsoions  of  the  yoke, 
Is  to  the  ciroiis  led  and  firmly  boond : 
Next  stands  a  goblet,  massive,  large,  and  round. 
Achilles,  rising,  thns :  *  Let  Greece  excite 
Two  heroes  eqoal  to  this  hardy  fight ; 
IVho  dares  the  foe  with  lifted  arms  proToke, 
And  rush  beneath  the  swift  descending  stroke, 
On  whom  Apollo  shall  the  palm  bestow. 
And  whom  tne  Qreeks  supreme  hj  oonqaest  know. 
This  mole  his  dauitlees  labours  shall  repay : 
The  vanqnished  bear  the  massy  bowl  away.' 
This  dreadful  combat  great  Epeus  chose. 
High  o'er  the  crowd,  enormous  bulk !  he  rose, 
And  seised  the  beast,  and  thus  began  to  say : 
*  Stand  forth  some  man  to  bear  the  bowl  away  1 
Price  of  his  ruin ;  for  who  dares  deny 
This  mule  my  right,  the  undoubted  victor  I P 
Others,  'tis  owned,  in  fields  of  battle  shine. 
But  the  first  honours  of  this  fight  are  mine. 
For  who  excels  in  all  P    Then  let  my  foe 
Draw  near,  but  first  his  certain  fortune  know, 
Beoure,  this  hand  shall  his  whole  frame  confound* 
Mash  all  his  bones,  and  all  his  bodv  pound: 
Bo  let  his  firiends  be  nigh,  a  needful  train. 
To  heave  the  battered  carcase  off  the  plain*' 
The  giant  spoke ;  and  in  a  stupid  gase 
The  nost  beneld  him,  silent  with  amaae  I 
*T  was  Uiou,  Enryalus  I  who  durst  aspire 
To  meet  his  might,  and  emulate  thy  sire, 
^  Thegreat  Megeslikeus,  who,  in  days  of  yore, 
»In  Theban  games  £ke  noblest  trophy  binre^- 
(The  ^ames  ordain'd  dead  CEdipus  to  gniceX 
And  smgly  vanmiished  the  Cadmiean  race. 
*  Him  great  IVdides  urges  to  contend, 
*Warm  wiiii  the  hopes  of  con<iueet  for  his  friend : 
^  Officious  with  the  cincture  girds  him  round ; 
And  to  his  wrists  the  gloves  of  death  are  bound. 
Amid  the  circle  now  each  champion  stands. 
And  poises  high  in  air  his  iron  hands : 
With  clashing  gauntlets  now  they  fiercely  dose. 
Their  crackling  jaws  re-echo  to  the  blows. 
And  painful  sweat  from  all  their  members  fiowi. 
At  length  Epeus  dealt  a  weighty  blow 
Full  on  the  cheek  of  his  unwary  foe ; 
Beneath  the  ponderous  arm's  resistless  sway 
Down  dropp'd  he  nerveless,  and  extended  lay. 
As  a  large  fish,  when  winds  and  waters  roar, 
Bv  some  huge  billow  dash'd  against  the  shore, 
Lies  panting :  not  less  battered  with  the  wound 
The  bleedinff  hero  pants  upon  the  ground. 
To  rear  his  fallen  foe  the  rictor  lends, 
.Scornful,  his  hand,  and  gives  him  to  his  friends.  . 
Wboee  ^noB  support  hir-  "leling  through  the  thrcnf , 
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And  dramng  his  duabled  legs  alonff, 
Kodding,  nis  head  hangs  down  his  shoalden  o*er| 
His  monih  and  nostrils  poor  the  clotted  gore : 
Wrapi^  round  in  mists  he  lies,  and  lost  to  though^** 
His  mends  receiTe  the  bowl  too  dearly  bought** 

So  far  the  first  report  of  a  prize  fight,  which  came  off  1184  years  b.o.,  in 
the  last  year  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  anno  mandi,  3530. 

There  was  another  Efsus,  son  of  Panopaans,  who  was  a  skilful  carpenter, 
and  made  the  Oreek  mare,  commonly  but  erroneously  called  the  Trojan 
horse,*  in  the  womb  of  which  the  Argive  warriors  were  introduced  to  the 
ruin  of  beleaguered  .Troy,  as  related  in  the  second  book  of  the  **  ^neid.'' 

EuRTALUS  will  be  known  by  name  to  newspaper  readers  of  the  present  day 
as  having  giren  name  to  the  steam  Mgate  in  which  our  sailor  Prince  Alfred 
took  his  earliest  yoyages  to  sea:  to  the  scholar  he  is  known  as  a  valiant 
Greek  prince,  who  went  to  the  Trojan  war  with  eighty  ships,  at  least  so  says 
Homer,  "  Iliad,"  b.  ii. 

"  Kext  more  to  war  the  gsneroos  Argive  train, 
From  high  TroaMn^  and  Maseta's  plain ; 
And  fair  iBgina  circled  by  the  mam, 
Whom  strong  l^yrinthe's  lofty  walls  suxonnd, 
And  Bpidanre  with  tvdj  hardest  crowned, 
And  where  fhir  Asinen  and  Hermion  show 
Their  diffs  above  and  ample  bay  below. 
These  by  the  brave  Eubyalub  were  led, 
Great  Sthendos  and  greater  IHomed. 
But  chief  Iodides  bore  the  sorerei^  sway ; 
In  fonrsoore  barks  they  plough  their  watery  way.** 

We  may  here  note  that  Tydides  (the  £miily  name  of  Diomed,  as  the  son  of 
Tydeus)  was  Euryalus's  second  in  the  mill  with  Epeus,  wherein  we  have  just 
seen  him  so  soundly  thrashed  by  the  big  and  bounceable  Epeus.  As  Yirgil 
generally  invents  a  *^  continuation"  or  counterpart  of  the  Homeric  heroes  for 
his  "  .^S^eid,"  we  find  Euryalus  made  the  hero  of  an  episode,  and  celebrated 
for  his  immortal  friendship  with  Nisus :  wil^  him  he  had  a  partnership  in 
fighting,  and  they  died  together  in  a  night  encoimter  with  the  troops  of  the 
Butolians,  whose  camp  they  had  plundered,  but  were  overtaken  and  slain. 
(Yirg.  ^neid,  iz.,  176.)  We  will  now  therefore  shift  the  scene  firom  GreecOi 
and  come  to  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  the  early  boxing  matches  there. 

JBneas'  companions  were  a  **  school"  of  boxers,  and  met  with  the  like  in 
Italy,  among  whom  Ehtellub,  Ebtx,  and  Aitejevs  (already  mentioned), 
Dabes,  Cloaitthus,  Gtges,  GrAS,  etc.,  may  be  numbered. 

Ektkllus,  the  intimate  of  Er3rx,  and  who  conquered  Dares  at  the  funeral 
games  of  Anchises  (father  of  ^neas)  in  Sicily,  deserves  first  mention.  He 
was  even  then  an  '*  old  'un,"  but,  unlike  most  who  have  **  trusted  a  battle 
to  a  waning  age,"  comes  off  gloriously  in  the  encounter ;  which,  as  we  shall 
presently  see,  under  Bares,  gives  an  occasion  for  the  second  ring  report  of 

«  The  inquiring  reader  will  find  the  »ex  of  '*  the  Trojan  horse**  settled  in  lome  homorona 
acboliK  t<>  P 'Pe's  •*  DnnaAd,"  book  i,,  line  212,  qniaiically  attributed  to  Biehard  wentley, 
the  famouH  critic,  under  the  alia$  of  Martinuit  Scriblenu.  And  at  this  prewnt  time  of 
writintf  we  may  noto  that  the  »xe-«ieldi..g  ex-p  cmier,  the  Riffht  Hon.  W.  B.  GJadjtone^ 
Ida  grSit  ipeech  on  introdudug  the  Rexorm  BiU  (March  19  1866),  borrowed  a  meUphM  horn 
|M«  aneient  faUe  with  eloqnenc  propriety^ 

**  Scandit  fatalis  machina  marot 
Fata  armii."  B  2 

?0U  I, 
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antiqiiilyy  as  weU  as  a  minnte  description  of  tha  csBSfcus  itselfl  The  lines 
from  the  fifth  book  of  the  *'  ^neid"  need  no  preface.  After  the  rowing 
match  (with  galleys),  in  which  Cloanthns  (see  poit)  is  the  yictor,  .£neas 
thus  addresses  his  assembled  companions : — 

***If  there  be  here  whoee  danntleM  wange  dare 
In  gauntlet-fight,  with  beok  and  body  bare, 
Hia  cnnpocite  ■DStain  in  open  new. 
Stand  forth  thoa,  ohampion,  and  the  gamea  renewt 
Two  priiea  I  propoee,  and  thns  divide^ 
A  boU  with  gilded  horns  and  fillets  tied. 
Shall  be  the  portion  of  the  cono'ring  chief; 
▲  sword  and  nelm  shall  cheer  the  loser's  grief.* 
Then  haughty  Dares  in  the  lists  appears ; 
Stalking  he  strides,  his  head  erected  bears ; 
His  nerrons  arms  the  weighty  gauntlets  wield 
And  load  applanses  echo  throngh  the  field. 
Dares  alone  in  combat  sued  to  stand. 
The  match  of  mighlr  Paris,  hand  to  hand) 
The  same  at  Hector  s  fonerals  undertook 
Gigantic  Bates  of  the  Amyoian  stock. 
And  hw  the  stroke  of  his  resistless  hind, 
Stretcned  his  vast  balk  along  the  vellow  sand* 
Such  Dares  was,  and  snoh  he  strode  :  long. 
And  drew  the  wonder  of  the  gasing  throng. 
Hii  brawny  balk  and  ample  breast  he  shows, 
His  lifted  arms  around  his  head  he  throws. 
And  deals,  in  whistlinff  air,  his  empty  blows. 
Hii  match  is  sought ;  but  through  the  trembling  band 
Not  one  dares  answer  to  his  proud  demand. 
Presuming  of  his  force,  with  sparkling  eyes. 
Already  he  devours  the  promised  prise. 
He  claims  the  bull  with  lawless  insolence. 
And,  baring  seised  his  horns,  addressed  the  prinost 
*  If  none  my  matchless  valour  dares  oppose. 
How  long  shall  Dares  wait  his  dastard  foes  P 
Permit  me,  chief,  permit  without  delay, 
To  lead  this  uncontested  gift  away.* 
The  crowd  assents,  and,  with  redoubled  cries. 
Tor  the  proad  challenger  demands  the  prise." 

Acestes  then  reproaches  Entellns  for  allowing  the  prize  to  be  carried  oil 
uncontested.  Entellos  pleads  *<staleness"  and  *'want  of  condition,"  but 
accepts  the  challenge. 

**  Acestes  fired  with  just  disdain  to  see 
A  plain  usurped  without  a  victory, 
Beproabhed  EnteUus  thus,  who  sate  beside. 
And  heard  and  saw,  unmored,  the  Trojan's  pride. 
'  Once,  but  in  vain,  a  champion  of  renown. 
So  tamely  can  you  bear  the  ravished  crown, 
The  prise  in  triumph  bonie  before  your  sight» 
And  shun  for  fear  the  danger  of  the  fight. 
Where  is  your  Eryz  now,  the  boasted  name. 
The  god  who  taughtyour  thundering  arm  the  game  f 
Where  now  your  baflled  honour  P  where  the  s^nl 
That  fiUed  your  house,  and  fitme  that  filled  oar  isle  P' 
Entellus  thus :  *  My  soul  ii  still  the  same. 
Unmoved  with  fears,  and  moved  with  martial  lames 
But  my  chill  blood  is  curdled  in  my  veins, 
And  scarce  the  shadow  of  a  man  renuuns. 
Oh  I  could  I  turn  to  that  firir  prime  again. 
That  prime  of  which  this  boaster  is  so  vain« 
The  brave,  who  this  decrepit  am  defies, 
Slioold  leel  m^  foros  without  lue  pnmised  prist,' 
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EatellnB  then  throws  down  the  gauntlets  of  Eryx  (engraved  under  Ctt8tos» 
pp.  xiii.,  xiy.),  but  Dares,  deolimng  the  ponderoos  weapons,  old  Entellas 
o&rs  to  accommodate  him,  bj  permission  of  the  umpires,  with  a  round  or 
two  with  a  lighter  pair. 

-  *  Bttt  if  th»  ehallengar  thete  arma  refaw, 

And  oaoBot  wield  their  weighiL  or  dare  not  umi 

If  gnat  JRdm»  and  Aoeetes  jam 

In  Aie  te^oMfe,  these  gaontleti  I  reaiffn : 

Lei  us  with  equal  arma  perform  the  fight, 

And  let  him  learn  to  fear  nnoe  I  forego  my  right. 

This  Mid,  BnteUne  for  the  fight  prepiffee, 

Stripped  of  his  quilted  ooat,  hie  Do4y  bares: 

Composed  of  mighty  bones  and  bravm  he  sbuidf, 

A  goodlj  towering  bbjeet  on  the  sands. 

Then  jnst  ^neas  equal  arms  snpplied, 

Whioh  round  their  shoaldess  to  their  wrists  th^  tied* 

Both  on  the  tiptoe  stand,  at  fbll  extent, 

Their  arms  aloft,  their  bodies  inlv  bent ; 

^nieir  heads  from  aiming  blows  tfaoT  bear  aiar» 

With  olaihing  gaontlets  then  profoke  the  war* 

One  on  his  jpnth  and  pliant  limbs  relies, 

One  on  his  sinews  and  his  giant  sise. 

This  last  is  stiff  with  age,  his  motion  slow; 

He  heayes  for  breath,  he  staggers  to  and  fro. 

And  oloads  of  issuing  smoke  Mi  nostrils  loodly  bknr 

Yet  equal  in  soooess,  th^  ward,  they  strike, 

Their  ways  are  different,  but  their  art  alike. 

Before,  behind,  the  blows  are  dealt ;  aronnd 

Their  hollow  sides  the  rattling  thumps  resound  | 

A  storm  of  strokes,  well  meant,  with  ftiry  fiies, 

And  errs  about  their  temples,  ears,  and  eyes— 

Nor  always  errs,  for  oft  the  gauntlet  draws 

A  sweeping  stroke  along  the  crackling  jaws. 

Hoary  with  age  Entellns  stands  his  ground. 

But  with  his  warpinff  body  wards  the  wound* 

His  hand  and  watohiul  eye  keep  even  paoe, 

While  Dares  traTsrses  and  shifts  his  plaoe, 

And,  like  a  caplain  who  beleaguers  round 

Some  strong-built  castle  on  a  rising  ground. 

Views  all  the  aroroaohes  with  obserrmg  eyes| 

lliis  and  that  other  part  in  vain  he  tries. 

And  more  on  industry  than  force  relies. 

With  hands  on  high  Bntellus  threats  the  fbe ; 

But  Dares  watched  the  motion  from  below. 

And  slipped  a-side,  and  shunned  the  long-descending  blow* 

Sntellus  wastes  his  forces  on  the  wind. 


And,  thus  deluded  of  the  stroke  designed. 
Headlong  and  heavy  fell,  his  ample  breast 
And  weighty  limbs  his  ancient  mother  pressed* 


So  frjis  a  hollow  pine  that  long  had  stood 
On  Ida's  height  or  Erymanthus*  wood, 
Tom  from  the  roots.    The  differing  nations  rise, 
And  shouts,  with  mingled  murmurs,  rend  the  skiee. 
Aoesteeruns  with  eager  haste  to  rain 
The  frdlen  companion  of  his  jrouthftd  days. 
Dauntless  he  rose,  and  to  the  fight  returned ; 
With  shame  his  glowing  eheeks,  hie  eyes  wi^  tarj  burned 
Disdain  and  conscious  virtue  filled  his  breast, 
And  with  redoubled  force  his  foe  he  pressed. 
He  lays  on  load  with  either  hand  amain 
And  headlong  drives  the  Trojan  o*er  the  plain  s 
Nor  stops  nor  stays  nor  rests  nor  breath  allows 
But  storms  of  strokes  descend  about  Ids  brows, 
A  tattling  tempest  and  a  hail  of  blows." 

4t  fUs  point  of  the  combat— when,  after  what  ov^t  to  baye  dosea 
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round  1,  by  the  fall  of  old  EnteJlus,  the  latter  jumps  up  and  renews  the 
fight,  driving  Dares  in  eonflisioQ  before  him — we  find  that  the  referee  and 
stekdiolder  had  a  judicial  discretionary  power  to  stop  the  fight,  the  more 
necessuy  on  account  of  the  deadly  gLoves  in  use.  Some  such  power,  in  cases 
of  closing  and  attempts  at  garotting  (such  as  occurred  at  Faniham  and  at 
Wadhurst  in  1860  and  1863,  and  numerous  minor  battles),  should  be  Tested 
in  the  referee ;  but  then  where  is  the  man  who  in  modem  times  would  be 
efilciently  supported  or  obeyed  in  this  judicial  exercise  of  authority  ? 

**  Bat  now  the  prince,  who  law  the  wild  inoreaae 
Of  woondB,  oommandB  the  combatants  to  cease. 
And  bonndi  EnteUos'  wrath,  and  bids  the  peace. 
First  to  the  Trojan,  spent  with  toil,  he  came. 
And  soothed  his  sorrow  for  the  suffered  shame. 

*  What  ftuy  seised  my  friend  P    The  gods,' said  he^ 

•  To  him  propitions,  are  sTerse  to  thee. 
Have  given  his  arm  superior  force  to  thine, 
Tis  nuidness  to  contend  with  strength  divine.* 
The  gauntlet  fight  thus  ended,  from  the  sly>re 
His  &thfal  friends  the  anham>j  Daies  bote : 
His  month  and  nostrils  poured  a  purple  flood, 
And  pounded  teeth  came  rushing  with  his  blood, 
Faintiy  he  staggered  through  the  hissing  throng, 
And  hung  his  head  and  tnuled  his  leffs  along. 
The  swo:^  and  casque  are  carried  by  nis  train, 
But  with  his  foe  the  palm  and  ox  remain." 

The  reader  will  doubtless  be  forcibly  struck  with  the  close  imitatioa  of 
Homer  by  the  later  epic  poet.  The  length  of  this  account — giyen,  as  are 
those  in  the  ensuing  pages,  under  the  name  of  the  winn^ — will  render 
superfluous  a  lengthy  notice  of  the  vanquished — 

Daxes,  another  of  the  companions  of  ^neas,  who  also,  like  St  Patrick, 
was  "  a  jontlemaUy  and  came  of  daoent  people."  Indeed,  we  see  that  he 
claimed  to  be  descended  from  Xing  Amycus.  Your  ancient  pugilists  seem  to 
have  been  as  anxious  about  "  blood"  as  a  modem  horse-breeder.  Dares  was 
afterwards  slain  by  Tumus  in  Italy.     See  V>g.  -ffiaeid,  v.  369,  xii.  363. 

Gloanthvs,  too,  fought  some  good  battles;  and  from  him  the  noble 
Boman  family  of  die  Cluentii  boasted  their  descent.  In  '*^neid/*  y.  122, 
he  wins  the  rowing  match. 

Of  Gtges*  match  we  merely  learn  that  Tumus  also  slew  him ;  and  of  Ghns, 
that  he  greatly  distinguished  himself  by  his  prowess  in  the  funeral  games  of 
Anohises  in  Sicily.  As  to  the  '*  pious''  JE^eab  himself,  another  son  of  Yenus, 
by  Anchises,  he  was  a  fighting  man  all  his  days.  First,  in  the  Trojan  war, 
where  he  engaged  in  combat  with  Diomed  and  with  Achilles  himself,  and 
afterwards,  on  his  various  voyagings  in  Sicily,  Africa,  and  Italy,  where  he 
fought  for  a  wife  and  a  kingdom,  and  won  both  by  killing  his  rival  Tumus, 
marrying  Lavinia,  and  succeeding  his  father-in-law,  Latinus.  Despite  his 
** piety"  in  carrying  off  his  old  father  Anchises  from  the  flames  of  Troy,  and 
giving  him  such  a  grand  frmeral,  ^neas  seems  to  have  been  a  filibustering 
sort  of  vagrant;  and  after  getting  rid  of  poor  Tumus,  not  without  suspicions 
of  foul  play,  he  was  drowned  in  crossing  a  river  in  Etruria,  which  terri- 
tory he  had  invaded  on  a  marauding  expedition.  We  cannot  say  much 
against  him  on  the  score  of  **  cmelty  and  desertion"  in  the  matter  of  Queen 
Dido,  seeing  that  chronology  proves  that  the  Carthaginian  Queen  was  not 
bom  until  about  three  hundred  years  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  and  therefore  the 
whole  story  is  the  pure  fabrication  of  the  Boman  poets,  Yirgil  and  Ovid* 
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ThiSy  howeTCTy  is  by  the  way,  so  we  will  proceed  to  give  a  short  account  of 
the  implements  used  in  ancient  boxing. 

These  were  the  CassTUs,  a  formidable  gauntlet  composed  of  thongs  of  raw 
hide,  with  the  woollen  glove  covering  the  hand  witii  its  vellus  or  fiinge ;  and 
the  Ahphotides,  a  kind  of  helmet  or  defensive  armour  for  the  head.  Four 
principal  forms  of  the  csestus  are  known  by  extant  representations.  The  first  ie 
the  most  tremendous,  and  was  found  in  bronze  at  Herctdaneum.  The  original 
hand  is  somewhat  above  the  natural  size,  and  appears  to  have  been  part  of 
the  statue  of  some  armed  gladiator.  It  is  formed  of  several  thicknesses  of 
raw  hide  siTongly  fastened  together,  and  cut  into  a  circular  form.  These 
have  holes  to  admit  the  four  fingers,  the  thumb  being  closed  on  the  outer 
edge  to  secure  the  hold,  while  the  whole  is  bound  by.thongs  round  the  wrist 
and  forearm,  with  its  inner  side  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  its  outer  edge 
projecting  in  front  of  the  knuckles.  Our  Yankee  Mends  have  a  small  imita- 
tion in  their  modem  ''  knuckle-dusters."  A  glove  of  thick  worsted  was  worn 
beneath  the  gauntlet,  ending  in  a  fringe  or  bimch  of  wool,  called  veUut. 
Lsu^tantius  says :  '' Pentedactylos  laneos  sub  casstibus  habent."  The  figure 
given  in  the  Abb6  St.  Non's,  "  Voyage  Pittoresque  de  Naples  et  de  Sicile," 
is  here  copied. 
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The  second  form  of  casstus,  though  less  deadly  at  first  aspect,  is  capable  of 
administering  the  most  fatal  blows.  This  sort  is  represented  in  a  bronze 
group,  engraved  in  the  first  volume  of  the  "  Bronzi  dei  Museo  Kircheriano," 
which  represents  the  battle  between  Amycus  and  Pollux,  already  notiw^ 


This  (or  the  fourth  form  of  glove)  would  also  seem  to  have  been  that 
offered  by  Entellus  to  Dares  in  the  fifth  book  of  the  JSneid,  though  the 
««^9ob8  q(  brass,"  "blunt  points  of  iron,"  *' plummets  of  lead/'  an4  oUi«r 
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•uperfluities  of  barbarity,  are  not  visible.    Virgil's  description  of  the  csMtiu 
being  the  best,  we  here  quote  it : — 

*'  He  (Entellus)  thre>i7 
Two  pond'roua  gauntlets  down,  in  open  view ; 
Gauntlets,  which  Erjx  wont  in  fight  to  wield, 
And  sheathe  his  hands  within  the  listed  field. 
With  fear  and  wonder  seia'd  the  crowd  beholds 
The  gloves  of  death, — with  sev'n  distinguished  folds 
Of  tough  bull's  hides ;  the  space  within  is  spread 
With  iron  or  with  loads  of  heavy  lead. 
Dares  himself  was  daunted  at  the  sight, 
Benonnc'd  his  challen^,  and  refused  to  fight. 
Astonish'd  at  their  weighln  the  hero  stands, 
And  pois'd  the  ponderous  engines  in  his  hands.'* 

In  Smith's  "  Antiquities  of  Greece  and  Rome,"  and  in  Lenu's  "  Costumes 
des  Peuples  de  TAntiquit^,"  are  other  patterns.  The  subjoined  is  from  the 
last  named  work. 


The  last  form  (No.  4)  we  shall  give  is  also  from  a  bas-relief  found  at 
Herculaneum.  It  is  certainly  of  a  less  destructive  form,  the  knuckles  and 
back  of  the  hand  being  covered  by  the  leather,  held  in  its  place  by  a  thumb- 
hole,  and  further  secured  by  two  crossed  straps  to  the  vcllus,  which  ends 
half  way  up  the  fore-arm.  A  similar  engraving  forms  the  tail-piece  to 
the  fifty-first  page  of  the  second  volume  of  the  Abbe  St.  Non's  ''  Voyage 
Pittores'^ue/'  already  quoted. 
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The  Ahphotibes,  a  helmet  or  head-guard,  to  secure  the  temporal  bocci 
and  arteries,  encompassed  the  ears  wit^  thongs  and  ligatures,  which  were 
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buckled  either  under  the  chin  or  behind  the  head.  They  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  the  head  guards  used  in  modem  broadsword  and  stick  play,  but 
seem  to  have  fitted  close.  They  were  made  of  hides  of  bulls,  studded  with 
knobs  of  iron,  and  thickly  quilted  inside  to  dull  the  concussion  of  the  blows. 
Though  it  may  bo  doubted  whether  the  amphotides  were  introduced  until  a 
later  period  of  the  pugilistic  era,  yet  as  their  representation  would  prevent 
ttie  faces  or  heads  of  the  combatants  being  seen,  sculptors  and  fresco  painters 
would  leave  them  out  unhesitatingly,  as  they  do  head-dresses,  belts,  reins, 
horses'  harness,  etc.,  regardless  of  reality,  and  seeking  only  what  they 
deemed  high  art  in  their  representations. 

The  search  after  traces  of  boxing  among  the  barbarism  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
•with  their  iron  cruelty  and  deadly  warfare— not  unredeemed,  however,  by 
rude  codes  of  honour,  knightly  courtesy,  and  chivalrous  gallantry,  in  defence 
of  the  weak  and  in  honour  of  the  fair — would  not  be  worth  the  while*  The 
higher  orders  jousted  and  tilted  with  lance,  mace,  and  sword,  the  lower 
fought  with  sand-bags  and  the  quarter-staff. 

Wrestling,  as  an  art,  seems  to  have  only  survived  among  Gothic  or  Scan- 
dinavian peoples.  A  ''punch  on  the  head,"  advocated  by  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley  as  a  poacher's  punishment,  is,  however,  spoken  of  by  Ariosto  as 
the  result  of  his  romantic  hero's  wrath,  who  gives  the  offender  '*  un  gran 
punzone  sulla  testa,"  by  way  of  caution.  That  there  were  "men  before 
their  time,"  who  saw  the  best  remedy  for  the  fatal  abuse  of  deadly  weapons 
in  popular  brawls,  we  have  the  testimony  of  no  less  an  authority  than  St. 
Bernard.  That  holy  and  peace-loving  father  of  the  Church,  as  we  are  told 
by  Forsyth,  and  numerous  other  writers,  established  boxing  as  a  safety- 
valve  for  the  pugnacious  propensities  of  the  people.  He  tells  us :  **  The 
strongest  bond  of  union  among  the  Italians  is  only  a  coincidence  of  hatred. 
Kever  were  the  Tuscans  so  unanimous  as  in  hating  the  other  States  of  Italy. 
The  Senesi  agreed  best  in  hating  all  the  other  Tuscans;  the  citizens  of 
Siena  in  hating  the  rest  of  the  Senesi;  and  in  the  city  itself  the  same 
amiable  passion  was  subdivided  among  the  different  wards. 

''  This  last  ramification  of  hatred  had  formerly  exposed  the  town  to  very 
fatal  conflicts,  till  at  length,  in  the  year  1200,  St.  Bemardine  instituted 
BoxiNO  as  a  more  innocent  vent  to  their  hot  blood,  and  laid  the  bruisers 
under  certain  laws,  which  are  sacredly  observed  to  this  day.  As  they 
improved  in  prowess  and  skill,  the  pugiHsts  came  forward  on  every  point  of 
national  honour:  they  were  sung  by  poets  and  recorded  in  inscriptions. 
The  elegant  Savini  ranks  boxing  among  the  holiday  pleasures  of  Siena."* 

These  desultory  jottings  must  suffice  to  bring  the  history  of  boxing  among 
the  ancients  down  to  the  period  of  its  gradual  extinction  as  an  art  and  its 
public  and  authoiised  practice.  A  few  sentences  from  the  pen  of  the  late 
y.  G.  Bowling,  Esq.,!  will  appropriately  close  this  introdactory  chapter. 

**  Both  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  the  practice  of  pugijjsm,  although 
differing  in  its  main  features  from  our  modem  and  less  dangerous  combats, 
was  considered  essential  in  the  education  of  their  youth,  from  its  manifest 
utility  in  '  strengthening  the  body,  dissipating  all  fear,  and  infusing  a  manly 
courage  into  the  system.'  The  power  of  punishment,  rather  than  the  *  art  of 
self-defence,'  however,  seems  to  have  been  the  main  object  of  the  ancients ; 

•  Fonrth't  **  Beraarks  dnring  an  Ezoanion  in  Italy/'  p.  117. 

t  In  Blaine's  "  Cydopsedia  of  Rural  Sports,"  art.  British  Boxing,  p.  1219.    Lonftmans 
.1860. 
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and  he  who  dealt  the  heaviest  blow,  without  regard  to  protecting  his  own 
person,  stood  foremost  in  the  list  of  heroes.  Not  so  in  modem  times ;  for 
while  the  quantum  of  punishment  in  the  end  must  decide  the  question  of 
victory  or  defeat,  yet  the  true  British  boxer  gains  most  applause  by  the 
degree  of  science  which  he  displays  in  defending  his  own  person,  while  with 
quickness  and  precision  he  returns  the  intended  compliments  of  his  antago- 
nist, and  like  a  skilfol  chess-player,  takes  advantage  of  every  opening  which 
chance  presents,  thereby  illustridiing  the  value  of  coolness  and  self-possession 
at  the  moment  when  danger  is  most  imminent.  The  annals  of  our  country 
from  the  invasion  of  the  Romans  downwards  sufficiently  demonstrates  that 
the  native  Briton  trusted  more  to  the  strength  of  his  arm,  the  muscular 
vigour  of  his  frame,  and  the  fearless  attributes  of  his  mind  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  than  to  any  artificial  expedients;  and  that,  whether  in  attack  or 
defence,  the  combination  of  those  qualities  rendered  him  at  all  times  formid- 
able in  the  eyes  of  his  assailants,  however  skilled  in  the  science  or  practice 
of  warfare.  If  illustrations  were  required  to  establish  this  proposition,  they 
are  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  our  history,  from  the  days  of  Alfred  to  the 
battle  of  Waterloo ;  and  if  it  be  asked  how  it  is  that  Englishmen  stand  thus 
pre-eminent  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  it  may  be  answered  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  encouragement  given  to  those  manly  games  (boxing  more 
especially)  which  are  characteristio  of  their  country,  and  which,  while  they 
invigorate  the  system,  sustain  and  induce  that  moral  courage  which  experi- 
ence has  shown  us  to  be  the  result  as  much  of  education  as  of  constitution, 
perhaps  more  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  The  truth  of  this  conclusion 
was  so  strongly  impressed  on  the  feelings  of  our  forefathers,  even  in  the  most 
barbarous  ages,  that  we  find  all  their  pastimes  were  tinctured  with  a  desire 
to  acquire  superiority  in  their  athletic  recreations,  thus  in  peace  inculcating 
those  principles  which  in  war  became  their  safest  reliance."     Eito  perpetua/ 
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CHAPTER  L 
Pbsfato&t  Beiubxs.— Fia— SuTTOii— Whitaxbe— Pea&tbsb— Pipbs— Gbxitdco. 

Ws  have  collected  in  our  Jjitrodnctory  Chapter  the  few  scattered  notices 
of  pngilism  as  practised  and  understood  bj  the  earlier  Celtic  nations. 
Despite,  howeyer,  the  proclivity  of  antiquaries,  historians,  and  scholars  to 
find  a  Boman  or  Greek  origin  for  eveiy  manner,  custom,  and  tradition — as 
if  we  had  none  originally  of  our  own, — ^we  may  safely  say  that  Boxing,  in 
the  noble  manly  forbearing  and  humane  practice  of  the  art^  is  the  indi- 
genous ofiFispring  of  British  hardihood,  steady  courage,  and  love  of  gymnio 
exercise  and  feats  of  bodily  strength  and  skill,  not  unaccompanied  with  that 
amount  of  risk  and  seyere  exertion  which  lend  a  zest  to  sports  unappreciated 
and  unknown  to  more  effeminate,  more  cruel,  and  more  cowardly  peoples. 
Let  not  this  be  taken  as  the  hasty  expression  of  insular  prejudice.  The 
writer,  after  deeply  considering,  and  often  witnessing,  the  personal  con- 
tests of  men  in  his  own  country  and  abroad,  and  dispassionately  weighing 
the  manner,  accessories,  and  consequences  of  such  contests,  feels  it  a  duty 
he  owes  to  a  half-informed  and  prejudiced  society  to  express  the  result 
of  his  experience  and  his  reflection,  without  fear,  fATour,  or  affection: — 
fear  of  the  onslaughts  of  spiritual  and  moral  quacks;  favour  for  those 
who  have  degraded  or  debased  a  useful  and  laudable  national  exercise  and 
•port;  or  affection,  more  than  is  due  to  an  art  which  he  would  fain  rescue 
ftom  the  obloquy  and  condemnation  to  wmch  blind  hostility  and  canting 
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prejudice  have  oonsigned  it.  He  would  fain  uphold  that  pugilistic  combat 
which  a  fair  field,  uo  &Your,  and  surrender  at  all  times  at  the  will  of  either 
party,  distmguishes  from  every  mode  of  conflict  yet  densed  or  practised  for 
the  settlement  of  those  ''  offences"  which  the  highest  authority  has  told  us 
*'  needs  must  come."  At  a  period  within  the  earlier  memories  of  the  writer, 
a  school  of  babblers  flooded  the  press  with  theories  of  the  perfectibility  of 
man,  the  ultimate  establishment  of  uniYersal  freedom,  and  the  sublimation 
of  the  human  faculties  by  general  education  and  popular  science;  and  a 
period  was  confidently  predicted  by  these  theorising  shallowpates,  when 
war  would  be  an  "impossibility"  as  against  the  "interests"  of  men 
and  nations.  We  haye  lived  to  see  the  most  sanguinary  and  ferocious  con- 
test in  histoiy  among  the  people  whom  these  sciolists  set  up  as  the  bright 
example  to  the  "  less  educated"  nations  of  the  Old  World.  We  may,  there- 
fore, safely  despise  the  "new  light"  philosophy,  and  revert  to  the  etemsl 
truth  already  cited — "needs  must  be  that  offences  will  come;"  and  this 
necessity  being  inevitable,  the  next  logical  step  is  to  consider  how  these 
"  offences"  may  be  best  dealt  with  and  atoned. 

Bo  long  as  man  is  liable  to  the  imperfections  of  his  nature  he  will  need 
the  art  of  defending  himself  from  attack  and  injury,  and  of  redressing  wrong 
or  insult  that  may  be  offered  him.  All  experience  has  taught  us  that  the 
passions  of  pride  and  emulation  (honourable  like  every  human  attribute 
within  limits),  and  resentment  for  injury,  are  the  springs  of  some  of  our 
noblest  actions.  It  is  to  the  stifling  and  too  severe  repression  of  the  actiTe 
energies  of  a  resolute  and  independent  spirit  that  the  soul  of  man  as  an 
individual,  and  of  a  nation  as  a  whole,  sinks  into  the  vengefril  cowardice  and 
cruel  pusillanimity  of  the  abject  yet  ferocious  slave.  As,  then,  a  greater  or 
less  portion  of  evil  must  be  attached  to  the  best  system  of  popular  moral  or 
civil  restraint,  the  wisest  policy  is  that  which  legislates  for  man  oi  we  find 
him,  and  not  as  the  perfect  or  perfectible  (?)  creature  which  theorists  and 
bigots  pretend  that  he  onght  to  he. 

At  the  risk  of  repetition  we  will  return  to  our  argument.  Individuals,  as 
well  as  states,  must  have  their  disputes,  their  quarrels,  and  then — ^their 
battles.  This  is,  there  is  no  denying,  the  sad  but  natural — ^the  regrettable 
but  inevitable,  condition  and  tenure  on  which  human  life — nay,  all  animal 
existence— is  held.  There  must,  then,  be  some  mode  through  which  the 
passions,  when  aroused,  from  whatever  cause, — 

Ambition,  lo?e,  or  greed  and  thint  of  gold,— 
may  be  assuaged,  subdued,  or  extinguished ;  when  the  necessity  for  an  appeal 
to  the  uUifM  ratio  of  conflict  is  unavoidable.    And  surely,  in  this  extremitv 
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tihe  fiiii — the  Bymbol  of  personal  com'agei  of  prompt  readinoBs  for  defence 
and  attack-»are  the  most  harmless,  the  ever-present,  and  the  least  fiital 
"weapons.  We  will  leave,  gentle  or  simple  reader,  the  pistol  to  yonr 
higher-bom  oonntrymen  of  the  "  upper  ten  thousand,"  if  it  so  please  them ; 
the  fistal  JUuret  to  the  fire-eating  Qaul  (whether  soldier,  UtUraUur,  or 
<<pekin");  the  hack-handed  stiletto  to  the  stabbing  Italian;  the  sharp, 
triangular  rapier  or  the  dagger  to  the  saturoine  Spaniard;  the  slaughterous 
seMagmr  to  the  beer-bemused  burschen*  of  dreamy  Yaterland;  the  gash- 

•  An  intelligent  oorreBpondent  of  Tfu  Sportmg  Life  newspaper,  in  a  aeriee  of  letten  firam 
Geimanj,  written  in  Jmy,  1868,  givee  a  grapluo  and  blooa-tinted  piotore  of  **How  the 
Btadenti  fight  at  Heiddberg,'*  whicn  we  would  oommend  to  the  peranJ  of  the  pedagognei 
of  oar  pnblio  schools.  We  have  space  for  no  more  than  a  few  fragmentai^  sentences,  hat  the 
whole  IS  worth  serioos  thoaght  on  the  part  of  those  who  "  teach  the  ingenaoos  jonth  of 
modem  nations."  The  writer  says . — "  I  wiU  now  describe  to  von  three  duels,  oat  of  nuuiy  I 
haTe* witnessed.  The  first  with  the  sabre,  the  other  two  with  atklagen.  The  first  was  be- 
tween tiie  pntset,  or  head  man  of  one  of  the  principal  oor]^  and  an  officer  in  the  German 
army.  It  appears  that  the  officer  was  at  one  time  a  stadent  in  the  UniTermty  of  Heidelberg, 
which  he  ^mtted  to  enter  the  German  service.  Being  quartered  at  Mannheim,  which  is 
olose  to  Heidelbezg,  he  determined  to  revisit  the  place,  when,  for  some  reason  or  other  un- 
known to  me,  he  was  at  once  drawn  into  a  duel  by  the  praaa  of  the  corps.  Allow  me  to 
remark,  m  ftuataUj  that  an  onfortonate  student  was  killed  here  in  a  sabre-duel  some  three 
or  four  months  ago.  A  court  of  inquiry  was  held,  and  it  was  proved  by  the  medical  men 
that  the  deceased  had  a  remarkably  thm  skull,  which  would  easily  have  been  fractured  by 
the  slightest  blow,  a  fall,  or  anything  of  that  sort  The  result  was  that  all  parties  were 
aoQuittod.  But  1  must  return  to  my  sabre-duel.  While  I  was  passing  through  Heidelberg, 
Ola  *'  Pu^gy"  came  and  told  me  there  would  be  a  sabre-duel  early  the  next  morning  in  t£» 
IngU  Afifse,  or  **  Angels*  Meadow,*'  a  smaU  meadow  up  in  the  mountains,  surrounded  by 
treee,  and  where  aU  the  aabre  undvistol  duels  came  off.  The  *' Angels*  Meadow**  is  about 
ten  minutes  walk  from  the  Htrsdi  Oati$,  I  suppose  it  has  derived  its  name  from  its  extreme 
beauty,  but  I  think  the  **  Devil's  Meadow*'  would  be  a  more  appropriate  name,  for  during 
the  Isyst  twenty  years  no  end  of  fatal  duels  have  taken  place  there.  I  took  care  to  be  on  the 
ground  early,  in  order  to  get  a  view,  which  1  did  bv  mounting  a  tree.  The  attendance  was 
very  small,  as  only  a  UmitM  number  are  allowed  to  oe  present  at  a  duel  which  is  likely  to  be 
attended  with  loes  of  life.  Each  man  arrived  on  the  ground  in  a  carriage,  the  student  being 
accompanied  by  the  Universitj  doctor,  while  the  officer  had  a  medical  friend.  While  the 
eeconda  and  umpires  were  arranging  preliminaries,  the  men  were  prepared  by  their  respec- 
tive doctors,  llie  combatants  in  this  case  were  prepared  as  follows  >— A  leather  pad  to  pro- 
tect the  stomach,  and  a  woollen  one  guarded  the  lower  parts.  The  sword  arm  was  covered 
as  usual,  and  a  leather  apron  put  on.  The  whole  upper  part  of  the  body  was  left  open  to 
attack.  The  ring  was  made,  the  seconds,  umpire,  ana  referee  took  up  their  respective  posi- 
tions, and  the  two  doctors  undoing  their  cases  of  instruments,  laid  them  on  the  ground  ready 
for  any  emer^;ency.  The  terms  were  that  the  men,  if  able  to  scratch,  were  to  fight  fifteen 
minutes,  not  including  rests  and  stoppages.  The  umpire  of  the  student  (the  student  being 
the  challenger)  now  prepared  to  give  the  word.  Previous  to  this,  a  sabre,  with  tehlager 
handlee,  was  handed  to  each  man.  At  the  word  SUaiHum^  you  might  have  heard  a  pin  drop. 
Gibunden,  or  the  order  to  bind  them,  was  then  given,  and  a  silk  himdkerchief  was  tied  round 
the  wriat,  and  fiMtened  to  the  handle.  Crdmndm  itt  was  the  reply,  which  means,  **  bound  it 
is.*'  Auf  de  mentvr,  **  go  into  position  and  scratch,**  FarHZf  **  retAj"  and  Lo$,  "  ffo  at  it," 
were  caUed,  and  at  it  they  went  with  a  will,  the  guard  used  being  the  «cA2a^-guara,  and  not 
the  English  sword  exercise.  Two  or  three  rounds  were  fought,  when  the  officer  got  a  feaifril 
wonnd  on  the  side  of  the  head.  The  round  was  of  course  over,  and  after  a  few  restoratives 
had  been  administered,  silence  was  again  caUed.  I  may  as  well  state  here,  once  and  for  all, 
that  this  was  the  only  wound  the  officer  got ;  not  so  with  the  student,  the  wounds  he  received 
about  the  head  were  of  a  fearful  character,  and  round  after  round  he  came  up.  The  time 
having  expired,  the  student  was  carried  to  his  carriage ;  and,  owing  to  the  iiguries  received, 
he  coud  not  leave  his  room  for  several  months.  When  he  left  his  room,  he  went  to  the  sea- 
aide.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that  both  of  them  will  carry  the  marks  of  this  contest  to 
€tke  grave. 

*' it  was  on  April  10,  during  vacation,  and  while  there  were  scarcely  any  students  in 
Heidalberff,  I  was  sitting  at  my  window,  and  saw  four  or  five  students  ^  towards  the  Hirack 
Chute;  I  followed  them,  and  when  I  arrived  there  the  men  were  stripping.    All  bein^  in 
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inflictang  knife  to  the  Dutch  hoor  or  Beaman's  anicker-snee ;  the  death* 
dealing  ''bowie/'  ''Kansas  toothpick/^  and  mnrderoos  '' six-shooter"  to 
the  catawampous  citisen  of  the  ''univarsal  Yankee  nation;"  the  warod 
kreese,  to  the  muck-running  Malay ;  each  tawnj  savage  to  his  sharp  toma- 
hawk, his  poisoned  arrow,  or  his  barbed  assagai ;  and  then  we  would  ask  tiie 
scribblers  of  the  anti-pugilistio  press  which  of  these  they  are  prepared  to 
champion  against  the  fist  of  the  British  boxer, — a  weapon  of  defence  which, 
as  exemplified  in  the  practice  laid  down  in  the  latest  code  of  Bing  Law,  is 
the  perfection  of  the  practice  of  cool  courage,  self-reticent  combat,  restraint, 
skill,  and  endurance  that  can  illustrate  and  adorn  the  character  of  an  unso- 
phisticated and  true-hearted  Englishman  in  the  supreme  moment  of  conquest 
or  of  defeat. 

It  Las  frequently  been  urged  by  magistrates,  and  even  eimined  judges^  of 
quasi-liberal  sentiments,  that  pugilism,  as  a  national  practice,  and  an  occa- 
sional or  fortuitous  occurrence,  may  be  winked  at  by  the  authorities,  or 

leadinev,  Ihey  were  led  oat  of  the  house,  eeeh  ami  being  oarefoUj  sapported  by  the  noonde* 
One  of  these  gentlemen  wae  a  etadent  from  Monioh,  the  other  was  a  HeidelbOTger,  uid  the 
men  were  plaoed  opposite  to  each  other.  Silenoe  was  called,  and  the  fight  began.  The  first 
round  ooonpied  considerably  less  than  half  a  minute,  and  was  finished  by  the  seconds  spring- 
ing in  and  terminating  the  round,  because  one  of  the  9ehlagen  was  bent.  The  second  round 
^owed  without  any  result.  The  combatants  are  never  allowed  to  be  in  mentur  more  than 
three-quarters  of  a  minute — scarcely  ever  half  a  minute :  these  short  rounds  are  done  to  rest 
the  arm.  In  the  third  round,  the  Munich  man  got  a  out  on  the  cheek,  a  Blwtiektr^  or  *'  a 
blood,"  was  the  ay.  The  seconds  cried  "halt !  *'  and  "a  blood"  was  scored  to  the  Heidel- 
berg student.  The  fourth  round  was  a  teaser  for  the  Munich  man,  for  he  ^  his  nose  divided 
clean  in  two.  No  surgeon  could  have  done  it  better :  you  could  have  laid  one  half  back  on 
one  cheek,  and  the  other  half  on  the  other.  After  this,  the  Munich  man  lost  his  nerve,  and 
every  round  he  only  came  up  to  be  receiver-generaL  At  last  he  got  a  fearful  cut  behind  the 
head,  ^viding  an  artsry.  Seeing  this,  the  surgeon  immediately  stopped  the  duel,  after  they 
had  been  at  it  seven  mmutes  (fifteen  minutes  was  the  time  they  had  to  fight).  The  wounded 
man  was  taken  inside  the  inn,  where  every  necessary  attention  was  paid  him  which  hie 
condition  required.    I  never  saw  the  man  again. 

"  The  second  tdtlager  duel  which  I  saw  was  between  a  Prussian  and  a  Sdhwabian :  both  fine 
men.  The  morning  was  a  wet  one,  so  they  fought  in  a  cart-shed.  Having  ^one  into  a  detailed 
account  of  two  other  duels,  it  will  not  be  necessary  for  me  to  do  so  in  this  one ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  the  surgeon  nude  them  fiffht  out  the  fbU  time  ^fifteen  minutes),  and  the  Prussian  got  no 
less  than  six  ugly  cuts  about  me  head ;  fearful  gashes  they  were.  He  had  to  keep  his  bed ; 
and,  like  most  of  these  duellists,  will  carry  the  marks  to  the  grave.  Ae  he  wae  led  out  of  the 
slied,  he  presented  a  inteous  spectacle ;  and  I  only  wish  some  of  the  detractors  of  the  P.R. 
could  have  seen  him  as  I  did.    These  two  adilager  duels  are  good  average  samples." 

^Hie  writer  adds,  after  some  sensible  remarks  on  these  sickening  and  murderous  savageries, 
**  I  write  tiius  strongly,  because  I  cannot  and  will  not  believe  that  anv  one  who  has  the  good 
of  his  country  at  heart  can  decry  a  well-oonducted  P.B.,  as  it  might  be  if  legalised,  or  at  the 
least  winked  at  and  tolerated."  As  to  the  &tal  encounters  with  knife,  rifie,  and  revolver  io 
the  Transatlantic  States,  they  stain  almost  every  sheet  of  their  journalism. 

*  As  it  would  overload  the  page  with  notes  to  give  authorities  for  these  remarks,  we  may 
observe  that  the  opinions  upon  pugilism  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Windham,  Mr.  Harvey  Combe^ 
Sir  Henry  Smith,  the  Duke  or  Hamilton,  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford,  Lord  Yarmouth,  Mr. 
Barber  Beaumont,  Sir  John  Sinclair,  the  first  Lord  Lowther,  and  other  legislators  of  both 
Houses,  will  be  found  under  the  periods  with  which  thev  were  contemporary,  together  wi^ 
the  dicta  of  justices  and  judges  as  occasion  called  them  forth.  Anecdotes  and  extracts  fronoi 
the  writings  or  speeches  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Parr,  Dr.  Diury,  Adam  Smith,  Sir  Walter 
S<yitt  (in  FauVi  looters  to  kis  Kitufolk),  Professor  Wilson,  Lord  Byron,  Tom  Moore.  Sir 
Robert  Poel  (the  late),  and  other  admirers  of  the  pagilate,  are  scattered  in  the  places  where 
ihey  ai.propnateIy  occur. 
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tacitly  allowedy  and  prohibited  or  punished  at  discretion^  as  the  occasion  may 
Beem  to  require:  but  that  gymnastic  schoolB  where  boxing  is  regularly 
taught,  and  pitched  battles,  are  social  nuisances  which  the  law  should  rigor- 
ously suppress.  (Granting  the  possibility  of  this  utter  repression,  which  we 
deny,  it  may  well  be  questioned  whether  we  have  not  tried  to  suppress  a 
lesser  evil  to  eTolye  a  greater.* 

To  boziDg-schools  and  regulated  combats  we  owe  that  noble  system  ot 
fistic  ethicsy  of  fair  play,  which  distinguishes  and  elevates  our  common 
people,  and  which  stem,  impartial,  unprejudiced  and  logical  minds  must 
hail  and  foster  as  one  of  the  proud  attributes  cf  our  national  character.  We 
do  not  in  the  least  undervalue  peaceful  pursuits,  which  constitute  and  uphold 
the  blessings  of  peaceful  life ;  yet  a  nation  with  no  idea  or  principle  beyond 
commerce  would  be  unworthy,  nay,  would  b»  impotent  for  national  exist- 
ence, much  more  for  national  power  and  progress.  Subjection,  conquest,  and 
hence  serfdom  and  poverty,  must  be  its  fate  in  presence  of  strong,  rapacious, 
and  encroaching  neighbours.  **  The  people  that  possesses  steel,"  said  the 
ancient  assailant  of  the  Lydian  Crcesus,  *'  needs  not  long  want  for  gold."    A 

*  On  this  poiiit  the  Hon.  Grantley  Fitshardinge  Berkeley,  H.P.  for  Gloucester,  bae  ex- 
nreeeed  hinuelf  with  onti|K>ken  oandoor  in  "A  Letter  on  the  Sports  of  the  Peoi>le,  and  their 
Moral  EffeotB,"  which  is  invaluable  as  the  testimony  of  one  who  has  shared  in  the  sports 
and  studied  the  oustoms  of  his  oountrymen.  He  says : — "  Looking  at  a  mere  prise-fight  got 
up  by  the  baelcers  and  fziends  of  each  party,  it  seems,  in  its  abstract  position,  to  be  an  useless 
brntaliij  for  two  men,  having  no  personal  cause  of  quarrel,  to  bruise  each  other  for  the  nos- 
session  of  gold ;  but,  regarding  it  in  another  light,  as  the  necessary  dispUy  of  a  fair  standard 
of  combat,  by  the  rights  and  regulations  of  which,  throughout  the  country,  all  quarrelc 
determined  by  perscmal  conflict  are  to  be  settled,  in  this  light  it  assumes  a  character  of  safe 
and  wholesome  public  example,  which  its  most  strenuous  opposen  cannot  with  justice  deny. 
In  my  mind,  thai,  the  prise  light  and  fair  boiinff-match  are  the  means  of  teaching  the 
people  to  become  advocates  for  honest  and  gallant  decisions  in  all  cases  of  auarrel,  and  that 
the  encouragement  of  the  use  of  the  fist  is  the  greatest  antidote  that  can  he  offered  to  the 
revengeful  and  dastardly  resort  to  the  assassin's  knife. 

**In  freedom  from  war,  in  the  retirement  and  blessings  of  the  country,  there  are  no  gallant 
deeds  to  keep  alive  the  emulation  and  courage  of  the  English  peasant;  then  I  hold  that  any 
mmmiemnt  which  tends  to  the  display  of  personal  ffaUantry.  is  calculated  to  be  beneficial  to 
the  human  mind«  In  spite  of  all  the  outcry  raised  c>y  self-aubbed  humane  societies,  and  the 
abase  to  which  they  often  stretch  the  power  vested  m  them  for  better  purposes ;  in  spite  of 
the  sickly  preachings  of  diseased  and  over-sensitive  minds,  there  is  no  set  of  people  more 
angry  with  the  fkct  of  two  armies  being  in  presence  of  each  other  without  fighting,  tlian 
those  whose  health  or  inclinations  confine  them  to  the  tea-table  and  fire-side,  ana  who  would 
faint  at  the  mere  sight  of  their  own  blood. 

"  It  is  the  man  who  cannot  leave  home,  that  cries  out  for  war ;  it  is  the  man  who  has  no 
chance  of  bleeding,  that  calls  for  blood.  A  paper  on  the  breakfast-table,  which  brings  a 
return  of  thousands  slain,  is,  to  the  appetite  or  those  sickly  sophists,  an  agreeable  stimulant. 
« Humanity*  makes  a  camtal  banner  for  a  cavilist,  ignorant  (X  the  matter  of  the  subject  he 
condemns,  to  march  under ;  and  *  no  cruelty '  is  a  cry  like  the  *  no  popery'  cry,  which  gathers 
together  hosts  of  unthinking  people  ready  to  arraign  and  pull  down  they  know  not  what. 

**  The  shrivelled  penman,  whether  clerk  or  layman,  whose  thews  and  sinews  have  wasted 
through  inactirity.  sits  at  his  desk  and  condemns  recreations,  pastimes,  and  pleasures, 
the  vaJue  of  which  he  has  never  known,  and  tlie  loss  of  which,  in  consequence,  is  immaterial 
to  him :  while  hosts  of  others,  conscious  of  their  own  more  secret  mental  deformities,  are 
sealoos  to  hang  charges  of  immorality  on  any  superficially  available  comer  of  the  characters 
of  their  neighbouzs,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  sustaining  one  reputation  on  the  ruins  ci 
another." 
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portion,  then,  of  a  nation  must  be  set  apart,  whose  vocation  it  will  be  to  secore 
and  to  defend  the  lives,  liberties,  and  properties  of  the  whole.  Hence  tlie 
honourable  calling  of  the  soldier  and  the  sailor ;  and  hence,  to  fit  the  people 
for  these,  and  to  prevent  the  too  general  indulgence  of  effeminacy,  dread  of 
enterprise,  and  the  contagious  spread  of  an  enervating  and  fanatical  peace-at- 
any-pnce  quietism,  it  is  wise  and  politic  to  encourage  the  manly  and  athletic 
sports  and  contests  which  invigorate  the  frame,  brace  the  nerves,  inspire 
contempt  of  personal  suffering,  and  enable  man  to  defend  his  rights  as  well 
as  to  enjoy  them.  Englishmen  have  learned,  and  we  sincerely  hope  will 
continue  to  learn  and  to  practise,  fair  boxing,  as  they  have  learned  other 
arts  of  defence, — ^the  use  of  the  rifie  among  others,  in  which  (as  their  sires  of 
old  did  with  the  yeoman's  bow)  they  have  already  excelled  Swiss,  American, 
and  Australian  mountaineers  and  woodmen :  men  from  countries  celebrated 
for  their  practice  of  long  shots,  and  constant  handling  of  the  weapon.  Let  them, 
therefore,  see  that  the  fair  use  of  the  fist  is  not  sneered  down  by  the  craven 
or  the  canter.  Were  every  pugilistic  school  shut  up,  the  practice  of  boxing 
discouraged,  and  the  fiat  of  our  modem  intolerant  saints  carried  out,  the 
manly  spirit  of  fair  play  in  our  combats  would  disappear,  and  the  people  of 
this  country  lose  one  of  their  fairest  characteristics.  A  retrospect  of  the  last 
ten  years  will  answer  whether  these  are  times  to  incur  such  risk ;  while  at 
home,  how-much-soever  we  may  have  had  of  the  fist,  we  have  indeed  had  too 
much  of  the  loaded  bludgeon,  tiie  mis-named  ''  life-preserver,"  the  garotte, 
the  knife,  and  the  revolver. 

Pugilistic  exhibitions  are  falsely  said  to  harden  the  heart,  to  induce  ferocity 
of  character,  and  that  they  are  generally  attended  by  the  dregs  of  society. 
The  last  aspersion,  for  reasons  that  lie  on  the  surface,  has  the  most  truth  in 
it.  The  principle  only,  indeed  the  utility  and  necessity  of  the  practice  of 
boxing,  is  all  we  here  propose  to  vindicate.  Pugilism  includes  nothing  essen- 
tially vicious ;  nothing,  in  itself,  prompting  to  excess  or  debauchery.  On  the 
contrary,  it  asks  temperance,  exercise,  and  self-denial.  If  we  are  to  argue  and 
decide  from  the  abuse  of  a  custom  or  institution,  where  are  we  to  stop  ?  Men 
are  not  to  be  cured,  even  of  errors,  by  the  mere  arbitrary  force  of  laws,  or  by 
a  cherished  pursuit  being  vilified  and  contemned,  mostly  by  those  who  are 
ignorant  or  averse  to  it.  Teach  men  to  respect  themBdves—this  is  the  first 
step  to  make  them  respect  others.  Let  this  rule  be  applied  to  the  King;  let 
it  be  viewed  as  a  popular  institution ;  it  may  then,  and  we  have  warrant 
from  experience,  and  in  the  history  contained  in  these  pages^  become  worthy 
of  support  and  patronage.  A  series  of  biographies,  which  include  the  names 
of  Cribby  Jackson,  Gully,  Shaw,  Spring,  Sayers,  etc.  (within  the  memory  of 
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men  jet  liying)  may  be  pointed  to  without  a  bloah ;  while  indiyidnal  traits  Oi 
heroiBm,  generosity^  forbearance,  and  humanity,  will  be  found  scattered  as 
bright  redeeming  points  through  the  lives  of  many  of  the  '<  rough  diamonds'' 
preserved  in  the  ''  setting"  of  our  pages.  We  doubt  not,  were  the  character 
of  the  Ring  raised,  that  successors  of  as  good  repute  as  these  worthies  would 
yet  be  found  and  arise  among  the  brotherhood  of  the  fist.  Should  this  ''con- 
summation devoutly  to  be  wished"  ever  be  realized,  our  gymnasia,  a  public 
necessity,  might  then  be  licensed, — a  security  for  their  visitors,  and  adding 
respectability  to  their  proprietors ;  for  every  government  possesses  the  power 
of  making  expedient  regulations,  in  the  interest  of  society,  even  where  it 
may  not  have  the  right  to  absolutely  suppress  or  interdict.  If  free  trade, 
and  unrestricted  leave  to  carry  on  profession  or  calling  are  such  fundamental 
principles  with  our  state  economists,  why  not  free  boxing?  and  why  not 
leave  the  morale  of  pugilism,  as  well  as  the  morality  of  its  professors,  to  find 
its  level  in  the  neglect  or  the  patronage,  the  esteem  or  the  contempt,  of 
the  people  at  large  f  Boxing  and  boxing  schools,  as  free  Britons,  we  must 
have.  Let  us,  then,  consider,  how  they  can  be  best  made  to  serve  the  cause 
of  regulated  pugilism.  On  the  whole,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  the  practi- 
cability, as  well  as  the  desirability,  of  public  boxing-schools  as  a  branch  of  a 
system  of  national  gymnastics.  It  is  absord  as  well  as  scandalous  to  assert 
that  they  must,  $x  nee$%wlaUi  be  the  resort  of  profligates  and  thieves.  As  to 
the  last-named  scourges  of  society,  long  observation  and  experience*  have  con- 
vinced us  that  we  have  our  metropolitan  and  even  rural  nurseries  for  them ; 
our  ''  sin  and  crime  gardens"  for  their  special  propagation,  rearing,  and  mul- 
tiplication ;  and  we  can  conscientiously  say,  from  an  equally  long  observation, 
that  among  those  thieves'  nurseries  and  "sin-gardens"  the  much-vilified 
Prise  Bing  has  no  special  daim  to  be  counted. 

These  remarks  have  extended  to  an  extreme  length,  and  we  will  here  break 
off,  premising  that  many  opportunities  will  present  themselves  in  the  course 
of  our  history  to  illustrate  and  enforce  the  arguments  and  principles  here  laid 
down.  Waiving,  then,  all  question  as  to  its  origin,  the  an  pugUUtiea  may  be 
accepted  as  interwoven  for  many  generations  in  the  manners  and  habits  of 
the  English  people ;  that  it  has  become  one  of  our  <' popular  prejudices,"  if 
you  so  please  to  term  it ;  and  that  we  will  not  abandon  it  to  be  suppressed 
by  force  or  sneered  down  by  cant  or  sophistry.  It  has  long  since,  in  this 
favoured  country,  been  purged  of  its  cruelty  and  barbarism,  and  restrained 
within  well-considered  bounds.    Xo  lacerating  or  stunning  additions,  such 

•  Vide  Mr.  Henrj  Mayhew's  admirable  pen  and  pencil  vketeliot  of  **  London  labour 
\aA  the  London  Poor.*' 
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as  we  aee  pictured  in  oar  sketches  of  the  ancient  athletes,  have  been  allowed 
to  Nature's  weapoli— the  clenched  fist.  On  the  contrary,  for  the  practice  of 
the  neophyte  and  the  demonstration  of  the  art  by  the  professor,  soft  wool- 
padded  gloves  cover  the  knuckles  and  backs  of  the  hands  of  the  sparrers. 
Finally,  foul  blows,  butting  with  the  head,  and  deliberate  falls,  have  been  par- 
ticularised and  forbidden,  and  an  unimpeachable  system  of  fair  play  established, 
to  be  found  in  the  ''  New  Eules  of  the  Eing."  We  have  nationally  imbibed 
these  principles,  and  hence  among  our  lower  orders  the  feeling  of  "&dr 
play"  is  more  remarkably  prevalent  than  among  any  other  people  of  Europe 
or  the  New  World.  Hence  personal  safety — ^the  exceptions,  though  occa- 
sionally alarming,  prove  the  rule* — is  more  general  in  England  than  in  any 
other  country.  Here  alone  the  fallen  combatant  is  protected ;  and  here  the 
detestable  practices  of  g^yuging,  biting,  kicking  in  vital  parts,  practised  by 
Americans,  Hibemo-Americans,  and  other  foreigners,  are  heartily  denounced 
and  scented ;  and  to  what  do  we  owe  these  characteristics  ?  We  repeat  it, 
to  the  Pjosgiflss  axtd  PBiLoncB  ov  Puanisx. 


FIG  (CHAMPION)-1719-1734. 

ALTnouGH,  doubtless,  brave  boxers  in  every  shire  of  '^merrie  EngUnd" 

sported  their  Adam's  livery  on  the  greensward,  and  stood  up  toe  to  toe  for 

'<love  and  a  bellyful,"  yet  the  name  of  James   Fig,  a  native  of  Thame,  in 

Oxfordshire,  is,  thanks  to  the  pen  of  Captain  Godfrey  and  the  pencil  of  the 

great  Hogarth,  the  first  public  champion  '^of  the  Bing"  of  whom  we  have 

authentic  record.    Doubtless-^ 

"Yizer*  fortes  ante  A^memncm;*' 

but  their  deeds  and  glories,  for  want  of  a  chronicler,  have  lapsed  into 

oblivion  (carent  quia  vates  sacro),  and — 

**  Sleep  where  lie  the  aongs  and  wan  of  earth 
Before  Pelidee'  death,  or  Homer^a  birth." 

To  Captain  Godfrey's  spirited  and  scarce  quarto,  entitled  ''A  Treatise  on 

*  It  la  a  eorioas  atatiatieal  fact  that  of  twenty  marders,  aeeompanied  with  bratal  Tiolenoe, 
committed  in  1862-8-4,  the  writer  traced  no  leaa  than  eleven  to  inhabitanta  of  England  not 
ratiTe  bom.  A  m'tre  reoent  atrocitj,  the  railway  murder  of  BCr.  Brig^s,  we  ovre  to  a  German 
immigrant ;  the  five  preeeding  ones  (ont  of  eleTen)  to  Iriahmen,  who  bear  a  proportion  to 
Englishmen  as  6  to  loO,  or  1  in  80  of  the  popalatlon.  Then  comes  in  dose  soqnence,  the 
bratal  assassination  and  mutilation  of  a  German  (Fahmp)  bj  his  oonntryman  &ail  Kohl  ; 
and  later  we  find  reeorded  a  koife  and  shillalah  fight  between  Italians  (Gregorio  Ifogni  and 
Seraflno  Teliasioni),  who  among  them  stubbed  several  persons  and  killed  an  Irishman,  one 
Michael  Harrington,  the  initiatory  fend  beiag  the  merits  of  Garibaldi  on  the  Italian  aide,  and 
Ma  Holiness  Pio  Nono  on  the  Irish* 


FIG'S  CARD. 

DUmUBUTZD  TO  HIB  PATRONS,  AND  AT  HIS  BOOTHS  AT  SOOTHW. 


ABK  PAIR  AND  BIBIWHXRX. 


Vol.  I. 


To  face  pagt  8. 
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tbe  TTBeful  Science  of  Defence/'  we  are  indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  the  persons  and  styles  of  the  athletes  who  were  his 
contemporaries.  It  wonld  seem  that  though  Fig  has  been  acknowledged  as 
the  Father  of  the  Biug,  he  was  as  much,  if  not  more,  distinguished  as  a 
cudgel  and  back-sword  player  then  as  a  pugilist.  Captain  Godfirey  thus 
speaks  of  Fig: — ''I  have  purchased  my  knowledge  with  many  a  broken 
head,  and  bruises  in  every  part  of  me.  I  chose  mostly  to  go  to  Fig*  and 
exercise  with  him;  partly,  as  I  knew  him  to  be  the  ablest  master,  and 
partly,  as  he  was  of  a  rugged  temper,  and  would  spare  no  man,  high  or  low, 
who  took  up  a  stick  against  him.  I  bore  his  rough  treatment  with  deter- 
mined patience,  and  followed  him  so  long,  that  Fig,  at  last,  finding  he  oould 
not  have  the  beating  of  me  at  so  cheap  a  rate  as  usual,  did  not  show  such 
fondness  for  my  company.  This  is  well  known  by  gentlemen  of  distin- 
guished rank,  who  used  to  be  pleased  in  setting  us  together." 

The  reputation  of  Fig  having  induced  him  to  open  an  academy  (a.b.  1719), 
known  as  "Fig's  Amphitheatre,"  in  Tottenham  Court  Eoad,  the  place  be- 
came shortly  a  great  attraction,  and  was  crowded  with  spectators.  It  was 
here  that  Captain  Godfrey  (the  Barclay  of  his  time)  displayed  his  skill  and 
elegance  in  manly  sports  with  the  most  determined  competitors,  the  sports 
being  witnessed  by  royal  and  noble  personages,  who  supported  the  science 
as  tending  to  endue  the  people  with  hardihood  and  intrepidity.  About  1720 
Fig  resided  in  Oxford  Eoad,  now  Oxford-street,  and  at  the  period  of  the 
curious  fac-simile,  here  for  the  first  time  engraved,  we  find  him  still  in  the 
same  neighbourhood. 

The  science  of  pugilism,  as  we  now  understand  it,  was  certainly  in  iU 
infancy;  the  system  of  ''give  and  take"  was  adopted,  and  he  who  could  hit 
the  hardest^  or  submit  to  punishment  with  the  best  grace,  seems  to  have  been 
in  highest  favour  with  the  amateurs.  Yet  Fig's  placards  profess  to  teach 
''  defence  scientifically,"  and  his  fame  for  ''  stops  and  parries"  was  so  great, 
that  we  find  him  mentioned  in  the  Tatkr,  Ovardtan,  and  CrafUman^  the 
foremost  miscellanies  of  the  time.f  Fig,  like  modem  managers,  added  to  the 
attractions  of  his  amphitheatre  by  ''  stars ;"  among  these  were  Ked  Snrroir, 
the  Fipemaker  of  Gravesend,  Timothy  Buck,  Thomas  Stokes,  and  others, 
of  whom  only  the  names  remain.    Bill  Flanders,  or  Flinders,  "^  noted 

•  This  showB  that  the  profeison  of  gymnastics  were  nvmeroiiB  at  the  tinit. 

t  "To  Fig  and  Broaffhton  he  commits  his  breast» 
To  steel  it  to  the  iashiomible  test.** 
And  in  Bramstone's  Man  of  Taste  we  read : — 

"  In  Fig,  the  inriKe-fighter.  by  day  delight. 
And  sup  with  GoUoy  Gibber  STery  oignt.** 
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scholar  of  Fig's/'  fought  at  the  amphitheatre,  in  1723,  with  one  Chrifl. 
Glarkson,  known  as  "the  Old  Soldier."  The  hattle  is  highly  spoken  of  for 
determined  courage  in  the  ''diumals"  of  the  period. 

Smithfield,  Moorfields,  8t.  George's  Fields,  Southwark,  and  Hyde  Park,* 
during  this  period  also  had  "hooths"  and  ''rings"  for  the  display  of  boxing 
and  stick-play.  In  Hogarth's  celebrated  picture  of  *'  Southwark  Fair"  our 
hero  prominently  figures,  in  a  caricatured  exaggeration,  challenging  any  of 
the  crowd  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  for  ''money,  love,  or  a  bellyful." 
This  picture  we  have  also  chosen  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  great 
English  painter, — a  record  of  manners  in  a  rude  period.  Aa  one  of  the  bills 
relating  to  this  fiEor  (which  was  suppressed  in  1763)  is  extant,  we  subjoin  it : 

AT 

PIG'S    GEEAT    TIL'D    BOOTH, 

On  the  Bowling  Gieen,  Southwark, 

Daring  the  Time  of  the  FAIH, 

(Which  begina  on  SATURDAY,  the  18th  of  SEFTEMBEU), 

The  TOWN  wiU  be  entertained  with  the 

MAKLY  AETS  OF 

Foil-play,  Baok*iword,  Gadgelling,  and  Boxing, 

in  which 

The  noted  PABKS,  from  Gorentiy,  and  the  celebrated  gentleman  prise-fighter,  Mr.  MILLAB» 

will  display  their  skill  in  a  tilting-bont,  showing  the  advantages  of  Tuiw  and  Meature: 

Auao 
Mr.  JOHNSON,  the  great  Swordsman,  mperior  to  any  man  in  the  world  for  his  nnrimllAd 
diqday  of  the  kangvM'mtard,  in  a  grand  attack  of  self-dbfence,  against  the  all-powerihl 
arm  of  the  renowned  SUTTON. 
DELFOBCE,  the  finished  Cadgeller,  will  likewim  exhibit  his  uncommon  feats  with  the 
tingU'sUck;  and  who  challenges  any  man  in  the  kingdom  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  for  a 
hr&en'head  or  a  bdlyfuU  / 

BUCEHOBSE,  and  seyeral  other  Puffilista,  will  show  the  Art  of  Boxing. 

To  oottclude 

With  a  GRAND  PARADB  by  the  Valiant  FIG,  who  will  exhibit  his  knowledge  in  Tariona 

Combats— with  the  Foil,  Back-sword,  Cadgel,  and  Fist 

To  begin  each  Day  at  Twelve  o'clock,  and  dose  at  Ten. 

Vwat  Bex, 
N.B.  The  Booth  is  fitted  up  in  a  most  oommodioos  maaneri  for  the  better  reception  of 

Gentlemen,  Ac.  Ac. 

Besides  this  nobly  patronised  amphitheatre  of  Fig,  there  were  several  booths 

and  rings  strongly  supported.    That  in  Bmithfieldy  we  have  it  upon  good 

authority,  was  presided  over  by  one  ''Mr.  Andrew  Johnson,"  asserted  to 

be  an  uncle  of  the  great  lexicographer,  f    There  was  also  that  in  Moorfields, 

*  The  "Bang"  in  Hyde  Park  (not  the  drive  so  called)  was  fonned  in  1728,  by  "order  of 
his  Majesty,"  and  encircled  by  a  fence.  It  was  situated  about  800  yards  from  Grosrenor 
Gate.  The  area  is  still  visible— a  drole  of  very  old  trees  belted  by  a  plantation  of  younger 
ones.  It  was  the  scene  of  many  impromptu  conflicts,  especially  among  the  *'  chairmen**  uid 
"linkmen"  of  the  two  first  Georges*  reigns,  and  the  early  purt  of  the  thira.  Fights  were 
stopped  here  by  the  "  Bow-street  myrmidons'*  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
ring  itself  obliterated  in  1820. 

t  This  assertion  is  found  in  contemporary  writers,  and  in  Pon^rofia,  p.  84.  The  ponderous 
Doctor  himself  was  not  only  an  advocate,  but  a  practitioner  of  the  fistic  art.  His  strength 
and  personal  courage  were  undoubted,  as  weU  as  his  humaniiy.  We  have  the  authority  of 
his  Inographers  for  his  knock-down  of  Davies,  the  bookseller,  in  King-street,  Covent  Garden, 
and  among  the  anecdotes  of  the  day  current  and  printed,  is  one  of  his  snooessfully  *'  in- 
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ealled  at  times  *'the  booth,"  at  otliers  ''the  ring."  The  ''ring"  was  kept 
by  an  eccentric  character  known  as  "Old  Vinegar/'  the  "booth"  by  £im- 
mington,  whose  $ohriqu$t  was  "Long  Charles."  This,  it  appears,  had  a 
eniions  emblazonment^ — a  sknll  and  cross-bones  on  a  black  ground,  inscribed 
<' Death  or  Victory."  During  the  high  tide  of  Fig's  prosperity  (1788)  oc- 
curred the  battie  between  Bob  Whitaker  and  the  Venetian  Gondolier,  nar- 
rated imder  the  head  of  ""Whttakee." 

Let  it  not  be  thought  that  Fig,  among  his  many  antagonists,  was  without 
a  rival.  Sutton,  the  Oravesend  Fipemaker,  already  mentioned,  publidy 
dared  the  mighty  Fig  to  the  combat,  and  met  him  with  alternate  success,  till 
a  third  trial  "  proved  the  fact"  of  Fig's  superiority.  These  contests,  though 
given  in  all  the  "Chronologies"  and  "Histories"  of  the  Sing,  were  neither 
more  nor  less  than  cudgel-matches,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  subjoined  con- 
temporary verses  by  Dr.  John  Byrom.  They  are  printed  in  "  Dodsley's  Col- 
lection," vol.  vi.,  p.  312,  under  the  title  of— 

BXTBMPOBB  YSBSBS  UPON  A  TrIAL  OF  SkILL  BBTWEBN  THOBB  TWO  GREAT  MaSTEBS 

OT  Defencb,  Mbssibubs  Fio  and  Sutton. 

I. 

.    ^    hei 
Sole'moiiarch  acknowledged  of  Msrybcme  plains, 


Long  was  the  great  Fig,  by  the  prise-fighting  swaint, 
Sole  monarch  acknowledged  of  Marybcme  plains, 
To  the  towns  far  and  near  did  his  glory  extend, 


And  swam  down  the  riyer  from  Thame  to  Grayesend, 
Where  lived  Mister  Satton,  pipemaker  by  trade, 
"^ "■         I  thoi 


Who  hearing  that  Fig  was  thonffht  saoh  a  stoat  blade, 

Besolved  to  go  in  for  a  share  of  his  fame. 

And  80  sent  a  ohallen^  to  the  Champion  of  Thame* 

II. 
With  alternate  advantage  two  trials  had  past, 
When  they  fought  oat  the  rabber  on  Wednesday  last ; 
To  see  soon  a  contest,  the  noose  was  qoite  foil, 
There  hardly  was  room  to  throst  m  yoor  skoU. 
With  a  prelode  of  ondfels  we  first  were  saloted, 
And  two  or  three  shonlders  were  handsomely  floted. 
Till,  weary  at  hwt  with  inferior  disasters, 
All  the  company  oned,  **  The  Masters  I  the  Masters  I** 

III. 
Whereajpon  the  bold  Sntton  first  moimted  the  stage, 
Made  his  honoors  as  nsoal,  and  yearned  to  engage ; 
When  Fig,  with  a  visage  so  fierce,  yet  sedate. 
Came  and  entered  the  lists  with  his  fresh  shaven  pate  t 
Their  arms  were  encircled  with  armigers  too, 
With  a  red  ribbon  Sntton's,  and  Fig*s  with  a  bloe. 
Thns  advanced  the  two  heroes,  'tween  shoolder  and  elbow. 
Shook  hands,  and  went  to  't,  and  the  word  it  was,  "  Bilbo  !** 

Stanzas  iy.  to  viii.  describe  the  backsword  play,  in  which  both  men  broke 

their  weapons,  and  Fig  has  blood  drawn  by  his  own  broken  blade,  whereon 

he  appeals  and  another  bout  is  granted.    Fig  then  wounds  Sutton  in  the 

stmoting**  a  bnilyinff  drayman  who  was  beating  a  cripple  ;  as  for  his  homanity  and  strengtii, 
we  have  the  well-known  and  oft-repeated  fa^t  of  his  carrying  pick-a-back  (despite  his 
prejudice  against  Scotchmen,)  a  disabled  Scottish  beggar  to  tbe  hospital  in  Craae-ccart, 
71eet-street. 
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arm  and  the  sword  play  is  over.    Stanzas  iz.  and  z.  wind  np  the  match 
(with  oudgelfl),  as  follows : — 

Then  after  that  boat  thev  went  on  to  another, 

But  the  matter  must  end  in  Bome  fashion  or  other, 

Bo  Jove  told  the  gods  he  had  made  a  decree, 

That  Fig  should  hit  Sntton  a  stroke  on  the  knee ; 

Though  Sutton,  disabled  as  soon  as  he  hit  him, 

Would  still  have  fought  on,  strength  would  not  permit  him ; 

Twas  his  fiite,  not  his  &ult,  that  oonstrained  him  to  yield 

And  thus  the  great  Fig  remained  Lord  of  the  Field. 

At  length  the  time  arrived  when  ''the  valiant  Fig's"  ''cunning  o'  the 
fence"  no  longer  availed  him.  On  Decemher  8th,  1734,*  grim  death  gave 
him  his  final  knock  down,  as  appears  from  a  notice  in  the  OenUeman^M 
Mageokine  for  the  month  of  January,  1735. 

''In  Fig,"  says  his  pupil  and  admirer  Captain  Godfrey  (in  his  "Characters 
of  the  Masters,"  p.  40,  ed.  1747),  "strength,  resolution,  and  unparalleled 
judgment,  conspired  to  form  a  matchless  master.  There  was  a  majesty  shone 
in  his  countenance,  and  blazed  in  all  his  actions,  beyond  all  I  ever  saw.  His 
right  leg  bold  and  firm,  and  his  left,  which  could  hardly  ever  be  disturbed, 
gave  him  the  surprising  advantage  already  proved,  and  struck  his  adversary 
with  de^air  and  panic." 


BOB  WHITAKER— 1733. 

Two  only  of  Whitaker's  battles  have  survived  the  tooth  of  old  Tempus 
edaz  rerum :  his  victory  over  the  Venetian  Gondolier  and  his  defeat  by  Ned 
Peartree. 

In  the  year  1733  a  gigantic  Venetian  came  to  this  country  in  the  suite  of 
one  of  our  travelling  nobility,  whose  name  not  being  recorded  we  may  set  down 
this  part  of  the  story  as  apocryphal ;  in  fact,  as  a  managerial  trick  to  attract 
aristocratic  pati*onage.  Be  that  as  it  may,  this  immense  follow,  who  was 
known  by  the  name  of  "The  Gondolier,"  was  celebrated  for  feats  of  strength : 
his  fame  ran  before  him,  and  his  length  of  arm  apJ  jaw -breaking  power  of 
fist  were  loudly  trumpeted.  Indeed,  a  challenge  having  been  issued  by 
the  backers  of  the  Venetian,  Fig  was  applied  to  to  find  a  man  to  meet  this 
Ooliaih.     The  sequel  shall  be  told  in  Captain  Godfii^y's  own  words : — 

"  Bob  Whitaker  was  the  man  pitched  upon  to  fight  the  big  Venetian.  I 
was  at  Slaughter's  Coffee-house  when  the  match  was  made  by  a  gentleman  of 

•  **  Boxiana"  in  two  or  thrfe  placet  eajre  1740.  That  wa«  the  periiid  when  Geor^  Tajlor, 
the  proprietor  of  the  Tottenham  Court  )>ooth,  was  beaten  by  the  renowned  Bronghton, 
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adranoed  station :  he  sent  for  Fig  to  pro<mre  a  propor  man  for  him.  He  told 
him  to  take  eare  of  his  man,  because  it  was  for  a  large  sum;  and  tho  Venetian 
was  of  wondeifiil  strength,  and  famous  for  breaking  the  jawbone  in  boxing 
,Fig  repHedy  in  his  rough  manner,  *  I  do  not  know,  master,  but  he  may  Wbak 
one  of  his  oonntrymen's  jawbones  with  his  fist ;  but  I'U  bring  him  a  man, 
and  he  shall  not  be  able  to  break  his  jawbone  with  a  sledge-hammer.' 

"The  battle  was  fought  at  Fig's  amphitheatre,  before  a  splendid  company, 
the  politest  house  of  that  kind  I  ever  saw.  While  the  Gondolier  was  strip- 
ping my  heart  yearned  for  my  countryman.  His  aim  took  up  all  observa- 
tion; it  was  surprisingly  large,  long,  and  muscular.  He  pitched  himself 
forward  with  his  right  le^r,  and  his  aim  fiill  extended ;  and,  as  Whitaker 
approached,  caught  him  a  blow  at  the  side  of  the  head  which  knocked  him 
quite  off  the  stage,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  height.  Whitaker's  misfor- 
tune in  his  fall  was  the  grandeur  of  the  company,  on  which  account  they 
suffered  no  conunon  people  in,  that  usually  sat  on  the  ground,  and  lined  the 
stage  all  round.  It  was  thus  all  clear,  and  Whitaker  had  nothing  to  stop 
him  but  the  bottom.  There  was  a  general  foreign  huzza  on  the  side  of  the 
Venetian,  as  proclaiming  our  countryman's  downfall ;  but  Whitaker  took  no 
more  tune  than  was  required  to  get  up  again,  when,  finding  his  fault  in 
standing  out  to  the  length  of  the  other's  arm,  he,  with  a  little  stoop,  dashed 
boldly  in  beyond  the  heavy  mallet,  and  with  one  En^h  peg  in  tho  stomach," 
by  which  the  captain  in  another  place  explains  he  means  what  is  called  *'  the 
mark," — ''quite  a  new  thing  to  foreigners,  brought  him  on  his  breech.  The 
blow  carried  too  much  of  the  English  rudeness  with  it  for  him  to  bear,  and 
^Ending  himself  so  unmannerly  used,  he  scorned  to  have  any  more  doings  with 
such  a  doTenly  fist."  We  could  not  resist  transcribing  this  graphic,  terse, 
and  natural  account  of  a  prize-fight ;  the  rarity  of  Captain  GK)d£rey'6  book, 
and  the  bald,  diluted,  silly  amplification  of  it  in  '^Boxiana,"  pp.  22-26, 
YOtL  i.|  being  the  moving  reasons  thereto. 

"  Bo  fine  a  house,"  says  Captain  Qodfrey,  alluding  to  the  company  whicl^ 
assembled  to  see  Whitaker  fight  the  Gondolier,  ''was  too  engaging  to  Fig 
not  to  court  another.  He  therefore  stepped  up,  and  told  the  gentlemen  that 
they  might  think  he  had  picked  out  the  best  man  in  London  on  this  occasion ; 
but  to  convince  them  to  the  contrary,  he  said,  that  if  they  would  come  on 
that  day  sc'nnight,  he  would  bring  u  man  who  should  beat  this  Whitaker  in 
ten  minutes  by  fair  hitting.  This  brought  near  as  great  and  fine  a  company 
as  the  week  before.  The  'man'  was  Nathaniel  Peartree,  who,  knowing  the 
other's  bottom,  and  Ids  deadly  way  of  fiinging,  took  a  most  judicious  manner 
to  beat  him-    Let  his  character  come  in  here. — He  was  an  admirable  boxer, 
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and  I  do  not  know  one  he  was  not  a  matcL  tar^  before  lie  lost  his  finger.  He 
was  famous,  like  Pipes,  for  fighting  at  the  face,  but  was  stronger  in  bis 
blows.  He  knew  Whitaker's  hardiness,  and,  being  doubtful  of  beating  him, 
cunningly  determined  to  fight  at  his  eyes.  Uis  judgment  carried  his  arm  so 
well,  that,  in  about  ux  minutes,  both  Whitaker's  eyes  were  shut;  when, 
groping  about  a  while  for  his  man,  and  finding  him  not,  he  wisely  gave  out 
{tnodimM,  gave  in),  with  these  odd  words — 'Damme,  I'm  not  beat;  but 
what  signifies  my  fighting  when  I  can't  see  my  man  ?' " 

The  columns  of  the  Flying  Poit  and  DiUly  Nims  Letter  have  many  adver- 
tisements of  ''  battles  royal,"  but  none  of  sufficient  merit  to  deserve  a  place 
in  this  histo^. 


TOM  PIPES  AND  GEOEGE  GRETTING— 1724-1734. 

Two  other  pugilists  only  of  the  school  of  Ttig  claim  our  notice,  and  these 
are  Pipes  and  Oretting.  ''  Pipes  was  the  neatest  boxer  I  remember.  He  put 
in  his  blows  about  the  face  (which  he  fought  at  most)  with  surprising  time 
and  judgment.  He  maintained  his  battles  for  many  years  with  extraordinary 
skill,  against  men  of  far  superior  strength.  Pipes  was  but  weakly  made : 
his  appearance  bespoke  activity,  but  his  hand,  arm,  and  body  were  small ; 
though  by  that  acquired  spring  of  his  arm  he  hit  prodigious  blows ;  and  at 
last»  when  he  was  beat  out  of  his  championship,  it  was  more  owing  to  his 
debauchery  than  the  merit  of  those  who  beat  him." 

There  is  a  moral  in  the  downfall  of  Gretting,  as  tersely  given  by  Captain 
Godfrey: — '* Gretting  was  a  strong  antagonist  to  Pipes.  They  contended 
together  for  some  time,  and  were  almost  alternate  victors.  Gretting  had  the 
nearest  way  of  going  to  the  stomach  (which  is  what  they  call  the  '  mark')  of 
any  man  I  knew.  He  was  a  most  artful  boxer,  much  stronger  made  than  Pipes, 
and  dealt  the  straightest  blows.  But  what  made  Pipes  a  match  for  him,  was 
his  rare  bottom  spirit,  which  would  bear  a  great  deal  of  beating ;  and  this,  in 
my  mind,  Gretting  was  not  sufficiently  furnished  with ;  for  after  he  was  beaten 
twice  by  Pipes,  a  mere  sloven  of  a  boxer,  and  everybody  that  fought  him 
afterwards  beat  him.  I  must,  notwithstanding,  do  that  justice  to  Gretting's 
memory  to  own  that  his  debauchery  contributed  to  spoil  a  great  boxer;  yet, 
I  think,  he  had  not  the  bottom  of  the  other." 

It  was  the  opinion  throughout  Europe,  at  this  period,  that  the  English 
nation  were  more  expert  than  auy  other,  not  only  in  boxing,  but  in  the  use 
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of  the  back-8woid ;  aad  sorry  should  we  be  irere  it  not  so  at  this  daj.  The 
amphitheatrey  boxing,  foil-play,  and  cndgelling-schools,  were  openly  adver- 
tisedy  and  the  amusements  made  known,  like  any  of  the  regular  theatres ;  the 
andienoes  were  equally  fashionable,  and  they  were  patronised  by  the  noble 
and  greaty  and  not  disturbed  by  the  magistrates.  Although  it  was  admitted 
that  these  axnphitheatrical  practices  were  productiye  of  some  ill,  as  ofiGaring 
dncouragement  to  idleness  and  extravagance  among  the  mlgar,  yet  there  is 
hardly  any  useful  thing  that  does  not  present  some  openin<y  for  mischief,  or 
is  not  liable  to  abuse. 


1^  PnOILISTTCAi  [nuoDi. 


CHAPl'ER  ir. 


GEOEGE  TATLOE— 1734-1758. 

Puiroi    B08WXLL  ^  /▲MS8  —  Habxis  —  Smallwood  —  Slack  —  BucKHoani  —  Tom 

Fauxjuvse. 

Ok  the  decease  of  Fig  the  immediate  patrona  of  pugiliBm  s6jm  to  have 
cooled  in  their  ardour,  as  we  hear  but  little  of  the  doings  at  the  amphi- 
theatre. For  four  years  Gfeorge  Taylor  was  his  successor,  and  in  1740  we 
find  him  assuming  the  title  of  "  Champion^"  and  proprietor  of  the  '<  Great 
Booth  in  Tottenham  Court  Boad."  With  regard  to  the  title  of ''  Champion," 
at  this  period,  and  for  nearly  a  century  subsequent,  it  was  assumed  by  and 
applied  to  almost  every  boxer  who  challenged  publicly.  We  make  this 
remark  to  clear  the  way  for  some  observations  we  shall  make  upon  George 
Taylor's  defeat  by  the  renowned  Broughton.  There  is  some  curious  blunder- 
ing about  the  date  of  the  first  fight  between  George  Taylor  and  Broughton  ; 
indeed,  we  should  feel  inclined  to  say  that  his  first  defeat  was  much  earlier 
than  the  date  of  1740,  which  is  given  in  all  the  Chronologies,  John  Bee's 
^'Fistiana"  and  ^^Boxiana"  included.  He  was  proprietor  of  the  "Great 
Booth''  from  1734,  and  we  have  Captain  Godfrey's  authority  for  saying  that 
"he  was  not,  when  he  fought  Broughton,  more  than  twenty  years  old,"  and 
comments  on  the  imprudence  of  such  "a  first  attempt."  It  will  be  se^  too, 
in  the  Life  of  Broughton,  that  the  Captain  speaks  (writing  in  1746-7)  thus  of 
Broughton — "  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  he  has  fought,  etc.,  and  never 
been  beaten."  From  this  we  may  fairly  infer  that  it  was  some  years  prior  to 
1740  that  Broughton  first  defeated  George  Taylor.  Taylor,  whose  portrait  ia 
certainly  good-humoured  and  prepossessing,  is  described  as  being  a  "  strong, 
able  pugilist,"  according  to  the  Cushion  of  those  time%  but  shifty  and  "de» 
fident  in  bottom."   CFeorge's  skill  in  the  "cross-butt'^k  fall"  is  also  recorded. 


GEORGE  TAYLOR,   I734-I7S8. 
From  a  Print  published  in  1740. 


Vol.  I. 


To  face  page  10. 
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ana  ms  elevemess  in  the  ''bangmg-gaard*'  and  "back-sword"  favourably 
spoken  of.  Witb  tbese  qualifications  be  entered  Fig's  ampbitbeatre,  and  seems 
almost  immediately  to  bave  become  its  pioprieCkxr.  His  advertisements  invite 
"cbampions"  of  tbe  different  brancbes  of  "  self-defence"  to  come  and  display 
tbeir  sKill.  Tbe  terms  were  tbat  tbe  proprietor  sbould  take  one-tbird  of  tbe 
donr-money,  and  tbe  remaining  two-tbirds  be  divided  among  tbe  "cbampions," 
at  tne  rate  of  one-tbird  to  tbe  loser  and  two-tbirds  to  tbe  winner.  We  are 
told  tbe  entrance-mon^  often  reacbed  £150,  and  occasionally  it  was  more, 
j^mong  tbe  more  noted  boxers  wbo  illnstrated  tbe  art  at  George  Taylor's 
"great  bootb,"  were  tbe  renowned  Jack  Brougbton  tbe  waterman,  tbe 
Patber  of  the  Englisb  P.E.,  wbo  beat  all  opposed  to  bim,  especially  George 
Taylor  bimself ;  Prince  Boswell,  Stevenson  tbe  coacbman.  Will  Willis,  Tom 
Smallwood,  Bnckborse,  Jack  James,  Field  the  sailor,  Pipes  and  Gretting 
already  mentioned,  and  others  of  tbe  school  of  Fig. 

One  of  tbe  most  remarkable  battles  at  Taylor's  booth  was  that  of  Brongbton 
and  Stevenson,  April  24,  1741  (see  Life  of  Bbouohtoif,  po%tj  p.  22). 

On  tbe  16tb  of  Jnne,  1741,  George  Taylor  met  a  formidable  gipsy,  known 
as  Prince  Boswell.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  tricky  fighter,  and,  like  most 
snch  over-dever  pugilists,  deficient  in  pluck.  He  bad,  we  are  told,  a  terrific 
bit  with  bis  left  (wben  be  conld  plant  it),  but  this  being  forbid  by  George's 
skill,  be  made  but  a  poor  fight  of  it.  Captain  Godfrey  says  of  this  Bohemian, 
wbo  is  stated  in  "Pancratia"  to  have  been  son  to  the  king  of  that  wandering 
people,  ''Praise  be  to  bis  power  of  figbting,  bis  excellent  choice  of  time  and 
measure,  bis  superior  judgment  despatching  forth  bis  executing  arm !  But 
fie  upon  bis  dastard  hearty  tbat  mars  it  all  I  As  I  knew  tbat  fellow's  abilities, 
and  bis  worm-dread  soul,  I  never  saw  him  beat  but  I  wished  him  to  bo 
beaten.  Though  I  am  charmed  with  the  idea  of  bis  power  and  maimer  of 
figbting,  I  am  sick  at  tbe  thoughts  of  bis  nurse-wanting  courage.  Farewell 
to  him,  with  this  fair  acknowledgment,  that,  if  be  bad  true  Englisb  bottom 
(the  best  figbting  epithet  for  a  man  of  spuit),  be  would  carry  all  before  him, 
and  be  a  match  even  for  Brougbton  bimself."  De^ite  of  all  these  qualifica- 
tions, the  Gipsy  lost  heart  at  finding  Taylor  so  difficult  to  get  at,  and  sur- 
rendered after  a  few  sharp  rounds. 

On  the  19tb  of  July,  1741,  we  find  recorded  tbe  name  of  Jack  James,  as 
beating  one  Chicken  Harris,  a  poulterer,  after  a  severe  though  short  battle. 

ToK  Skauwood,  too,  was  one  of  Taylor's  team.  On  the  2drd  of  November, 
1741,  one  of  the  severest  boxing  matobes  that  bad  taken  place  for  years  was 
fought  between  Tom  Smallwood  and  Biobard  Harris,  a  backmaker,  for  fifty 
guineas.    The  fight  lasted  an  bour«  with  many  alternations  of  success,  Smsll- 

TOK.  X*  ' 
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wood  proving  the  winner.  Smaliwood  was  a  mere  striplings  as  we  shall 
note  hereafter. 

On  the  same  daj  we  find  a  rvj  good  hye-battle  was  fonght  between  BneK- 
horse  and  Harry  Gray,  the  ologmakcr  (see  Bugkhobse,  post). 

The  advertisements  and  ehallengcs  of  the  boxers  of  this  period  are  matters 

/  curiosity,  as  illustrating  the  manners  of  another  age ;  we  therefore  insert 

d  few  which  hare  been  preserved  in  connexion  with  this  period  of  Tayloif  s 

career 

From  the  Daily  Advertises,  April  26<A,  1742. 

**  At  ihe  Great  Booth,  Tottenham-Conrt,  on  Wednesday  next,  the  28th  ixutant,  will  be  t 
trial  of  manhood,  between  the  two  following  ehampions : 

**  Whereas  I,  William  Willis,  oommonly  known  by  the  name  of  "  the  fighting  Qoaker," 
have  fought  Mr.  Sscallwood  about  twelve  months  since,  and  held  him  the  tightest  to  it,  and 
bruised  and  battered  him  more  than  any  one  he  ever  encountered,  though  I  had  the  ill- 
fortune  to  be  beat  by  an  accidental  fall ;  the  said  Smallwood,  flushed  with  the  success 
blind  Fortune  then  gave  him,  and  the  weak  attempts  of  a  few  vain  Irishmen  and  boys,  that 
have  of  late  fought  nim  for  a  minute  or  two,  makes  him  Uiink  himself  unconquerable ;  to 
convince  him  of  the  falsity  of  which,  I  invite  him  to  fight  me  for  One  Hundred  Pounds,  at 
the  time  and  place  above-mentioned,  when  I  doubt  not  but  I  shall  prove  the  truth  of  what  I 
have  asserted  by  pegs,  darts,  hard  blows,  £eJ1s,  and  cross-buttocks. 

"WILLIAM  WILLIS." 

*'  I,  Thomas  Smali-wood,  known  for  my  intrepid  manhood  and  bravery  on  and  oiF  the 
stage,  accept  the  challenge  of  this  puMna  Quaker^  and  will  shew  him  that  he  is  led  by  a  false 
spirit,  that  means  him  no  other  gooa  tnan  that  he  should  be  chastised  for  offering  to  take 
upon  him  the  arm  of  theJUth. 

"THOMAS  SMALLWOOD." 

"  Abfe.— The  Doors  will  be  opened  at  Ten,  and  the  Combatants  mount  at  Twelve. 
"  There  will  be  several  bye-battles,  as  usual ;  and  particularly  one  between  John  Divhcb 
and  John  Tipping,  for  Five  Pound«  each." 

The  next  notice  it  at  the  lapse  of  a  month,  and  runs  thus  :-* 

"May  4th,  1742. 
**  At  George  Taylor's  Booth,  Tottenham  Court  Boad. 
'*  There  will  be  a  trial  of  manhooa  here  to-morrow,  between  the  following  champioiis,  vii. : 
"WhereflM  I,  John  Francis,  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Jumping  Soldieb, 
who  have  always  had  the  reputation  of  a  good  fellow,  and  have  fought  several  bruisers  in  the 
street,  etc.,  nor  am  I  ashamed  to  mount  the  stage  when  my  manhood  is  called  in  question  by 
an  Irish  braggadocio,  whom  I  fought  some  time  ago,  in  a  bye-battle,  for  twelve  minutes, 
and  though  I  bad  not  the  success  due  to  my  courage  and  ability  in  the  art  of  boxing,  I  now 
invite  him  to  fight  me  for  two  guineas,  at  the  time  and  place  above-mentioned,  where  I 
doubt  not  I  diall  give  him  the  truth  of  a  good  beating. 

"JOHN  FRANCIS.- 

THB  IRIBH]CAN*8  ANSWER. 

"I,  Patrick  Henlet,  known  to  eveiy  one  for  the  truth  of  a  ^ood  fellow,  who  never 
refused  any  one  on  or  off  the  stage,  and  fight  as  often  for  the  diversion  of  gentlemen  aa  for 
money,  do  accept  the  diallenge  of  this  Jumping  Jack  ;  and  shall,  if  he  don  t  take  care,  ^ve 
him  one  of  my  bothering  blows,  which  will  convince  him  of  his  ignorance  in  the  art  of  bozmg. 

"PATRICK  HENLEY." 

Fierce  Egan  says,  "  Paddy  kept  his  promisci  for  he  eo  hother&d  the  gig  of 

the  Jumping  Sailor,  that  he  was  not  able  to  move,  much  more  to  jump,  for 

Bome  time.     Paddy  gave  him  a  Tipperary  fiing,  which  so  completely  ihook 

all  his  recollection  out  of  him,  that  he  never  troubled  the  town  afterwards 

with  any  of  his  epistolary  challenges ! "    For  all  which  Hibernian  perfervidum 

ijigenium  we  have  no  authority  on  record.    The  "Chronologies"  say  "Henlfij 

bt.  JTrands  (,J.;/'  we  suppose  on  the  faith  of  the  accuracy  of  "Boziana." 
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In  the  year  .1742  differences  arose  between  Brouglitony  now  in  the  highest 
Ikyonr  witti  the  Dnke  William  of  Cumberland  (afterwards  so  &ta]Iy  known 
at  Unlloden  in  the  year  '46),  and  other  distingaished  patrons  of  the  Bing. 
The  schism,  which  was  fatal  to  George  Taylor's  establishment,  will  be  noticed 
in  onr  Life  of  Bboughtok,  and  ended  in  Taylor's  joining  Bronghton's  com- 
pany of  ''champions"  in  1744-5,  after  a  sounding  challenge  to  that  boxer. 

From  this  period  George  Taylor  appears  to  have  held  his  own  in  numerous 
displays,  but  nothing  of  importance  occuixed  till  his  memorable  battie  with 
Slack  (see  Slaok),  a  butcher  from  Norwich,  afterwards  so  renowned  for  his 
conquest  of  the  great  Broughton.  Taylor's  battle  with  Black  has  come  down 
with  no  details,  farther  than  that  it  lasted  twenty-five  minutes,  and  was  a 
display  of  steady  coolness  and  science  over  rushing  impetuosity.  Slack 
proved  an  awkward  fellow  to  keep  off,  but  George  was  too  wary,  and  in  less 
than  half-an-hour  the  butcher  was  beaten  to  a  stand-still. 

Among  the  patrons  of  ^'the  noble  art,"  during  the  period  of  George 
Taylor's  proprietorship  of  the  Great  Booth,  may  be  numbered  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  the  father  of  George  the  Third,  before  whom  we  may 
fairly  infer  Taylor  many  times  exhibited.  It  was  not  then  the  custom, 
except  incidentally,  to  give  the  people  anything  like  our  present  "  Court 
Circular,"  thus  keeping  the  general  public  au  eourafU  to  the  movements 
of  royalty  and  its  branches.  We  find,  however,  among  the  works  of  Paul 
Whitehead,  the  poet,  who  is  styled  by  Captain  Thompson,  his  biographer^ 
**Th$  Champum  and  Bard  of  Leicester  Souse,"*  a  poem  entitied,  "The 
Oymnasiad,  or  Boxing  Match."  It  is  printed  entire  in  the  edition  of  his 
collected  works.    Dodsley,  London,  1777. 

Taylor,  when  he  retired  frt)m  the  stage,  became  landlord  of  the  Fountain 
Inn  at  Deptford.  But  as  the  old  war-horse  is  said  to  prick  his  ears  at  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  so,  although  declining  in  the  vale  of  years,  he  replied 
to  the  challenge  of  Tom  Faulkner,  <'  the  noted  cricketer."  Tom,  it  appears, 
had  twice  been  worsted  by  Taylor,  in  bygone  days ;  yet  he  felt  so  confident 
he  could  reverse  the  verdict,  that  he  challenited  George  for  200  guineas  and 
"the  gate  money."  They  met  on  Amrost  the  5th,  1758,  at  a  mile  and 
a-half  from  St.  Alban's,  Herts.    The  Dotting  was  three  to  one  on  Taylor, 

•  The  readenoe  of  Geoise  the  Third,  wherein  he  received  the  address  of  the  Corporatioii 
of  London  on  his  accession TJnne  16, 1727) ;  and  also  the  mansion  of  his  son  Frederick,  Prinoe 
of  Wales,  above-mentioned,  who  died  in  his  father's  lifetime.  Here  were  held  the  fflove 
matches  above  aUnded  to.  Here,  too  (afterwards  called  Saville  House),  George  the  Third  was 
proclaimed,  on  the  86th  October,  1/60,  and  received  the  great  bodies  of  the  State.  Its 
mbeeqaent  history— as  Miss  Linwood*s  Gallery  of  Needlework,  rooms  for  sparring  and  fencinflr 
•shiUuons,  eoninring,  ete.,  ea/e  ehantantf  casino,  and  resianran^brings  as  to  its  fate  br 
flre  in  the  month  of  Karoh,  1SS6,  and  its  proposed  resosoitation  in  1879,  as  "  The  Akasar  ' 
tb«atf«,  oonoert-rooa,  and  hotel.    Bic  trantit^  ete. 
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who  is  called  in  the  aooonnt  "  tbe  old  sncoessor  of  Fig.^'  it  would  appear 
that  there  was  ^'no  love  lost"  between  the  combatants.  It  was  a  complete 
hammering  set-to.  For  the  first  twelve  or  thirteen  rounds,  Faulkner  was 
dreadfully  punished  and  floored  several  times.  The  fourteenth  round  proYcd 
a  proper  trial  of  skill  and  strength;  at  length,  Faulkner  levelled  Taylor, 
when  the  odds  began  to  drop  a  little,  and  Faulkncsr  was  gettmg  into  favour. 
Oeorge,  finding  that  his  man  gained  upon  him,  began  to  shift,  and  fell  now 
and  then  without  a  blow,  which  occasioned  considerable  murmuring,  and  the 
Mends  of  Faulkner  insLsted-that  he  had  won  the  battle ;  but  Faulkner  was 
above  taking  any  advantage  and  wished  to  fight  it  out.  The  combatants 
set-to  more  furiously  than  ever. 

Taylor,  inspired  with  the  thought  of  his  fame  and  former  victories,  stood 
up  like  a  hero ;  and  Faulkner,  recollecting  that  it  must  either  make  or  break 
him,  fought  like  a  lion.  After  a  terrible  conflict  of  an  hour  and  fifteen 
minutes,  the  veteran  Oeorge  Taylor  acknowledged  he  was  conquered. 
Oreater  courage  and  skill  could  not  be  displayed ;  and  it  was  supposed,  that 
had  not  Taylor  laboured  under  the  manifest  disadvantage  of  an  eye  of  which 
he  had  been  blind  for  some  time,  Faulkner  could  not  have  beaten  him ;  as  the 
contest  was  only  put  an  end  to  by  Taylor  having  the  other  eye  closed  from  a 
blow.  The  veteran  hero  thus  added  another  to  the  list  of  great  men  who 
have  "lingered  too  long  upon  the  stage,"  or  returned  to  exhibit  those  powera 
in  their  decadence  which  were  admired  in  their  prime.  We  shall  have  many 
occasions  in  the  course  of  this  history  to  show  the  unconsciousness  of  decaying 
powers  among  the  heroes  of  the  ring.  George  Taylor  did  not  recover  the 
shock  of  this  defeat^  and  died  in  the  December  following  (1758)  at  his  house 
at  Deptford. 


:a52r^-; 
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CHAPTER     III. 

JACK  BROUGHTON  (CHAMPION)— 1784-1750. 

BBOUGnxoir  is  indispntably  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
modem  art  of  self-defence.  The  snecessor  of  Fig  in  popnlarity,  he  far 
exceeded  that  stalwart  cndgeller  in  fistic  science,  and  in  the  application  of 
those  principles  which  stripped  the  practice  of  boxing  of  many  of  those 
features  of  ruffianism  and  barbarity  with  which  the  unregolated  contests 
of  mere  bruisers  had  invested  it.  There  was  a  neatness  and  quickness  in  his 
style  which  far  distanced  his  competitors,  and  drew  crowds  to  witness  his 
exhibitions.  He  appears  first  to  have  introduced  stopping  and  barring  blows, 
then  hitting  and  getting  away ;  before  him  it  appears  to  have  been  toe-to-to( 
work,  or  downright  hammering;  at  any  rate,  his  method  appears  to  have 
hod  the  novelty  of  a  discovery  with  his  spectators  and  his  antagonists.  He 
stopped  the  blows  aimed  at  any  part  of  him  by  his  adversaries  with  so  much 
skill,  and  hit  his  man  away  with  so  much  ease,  that  he  astonished  and 
daunted  his  opponents,  and  those  persons  who  had  the  temerity  to  enter  the 
licslj  with  Broughton,  were  soon  convinced  of  his  superior  knowledge  and 
athletic  prowess :  while  most  of  his  competitors,  who  were  compelled  to  give 
in  from  their  exhausted  and  beaten  state,  had  the  mortification  t6  behold 
Broughton  scarcely  touched,  displaying  as  much  cheerfulness  and  indifference 
as  if  he  had  scarcely  been  engaged  in  a  set-to. 

He  was  indebted  to  nature  for  a  good  person ;  his  countenance  was  maniy 
and  open,  possessing  a  sharp  and  penetrating  eye,  that  almost  looked  through 
the  object  before  him,  which  gave  animation  to  his  face.  His  form  was 
athletic  and  commanding,  and  denoted  uncommon  strength.  Every  spectator 
felt  impressed  who  beheld  him.  Six  feet,  wanting  an  inch,  in  height,  and 
fourteen  stone,  or  thereabouts,  in  weight. 

Broughton  became  as  a  fixed  star  in  the  pugilistic  hemisphere.  His 
talents  as  a  boxer  gained  him  many  admirers  and  patrons;  but  his  good 
temper,  generosity  of  disposition,  and  gentleness  of  manners,  ensured  blm 
numerous  frieqdB.    lie  was  intelli^nt,  communicative,  and  not  4est;cute  of 
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wit.  The  Bystem  he  laid  down  was  plain,  and  easy  to  be  understood ;  and, 
under  his  instruction,  several  of  his  pupils  arrived  at  pugilistic  eminence, 
and  gave  distinguished  proofSs  of  the  acquirements  they  had  gained  under  so 
great  a  master. 

Broughton  was  still,  up  to  1742,  an  exhibitor  at  the  Great  Booth  of 
Oeorge  Taylor ;  we  shall,  therefore,  before  giving  an  account  of  his  adven- 
tures ''on  his  own  hook,"  turn  to  his  exploits  at  the  Tottenham  Court  Bead 
establishment. 

Like  all  great  masters,  Broughton,  we  learn,  always  exhibited  something 
new  in  his  several  contests ;  and  those  pugilists  who  had  seen  him  fight,  and 
supposed  they  had  observed  his  method,  were  awfully  deceived  when  they 
entered  the  lists  with  him,  and  expected  to  ''  naU"  him  on  "  the  old  suit." 

Contrary  to  most  other  boxers,  *he  did  not  depend  upon  any  particular 
blow,  although  he  was  distinguished  for  giving  some  remarkable  hits,  which 
were  not  easily  forgotten.  Broughton,  when  necessary  in  the  conflict,  by 
putting  in  ''Am  stomach  blow,''  often  decided  the  battle;  and  his  lunge 
under  the  ear  generally  produced  terrible  consequences  to  his  opponent.  The 
eye  of  Broughton  was  lively,  piercing,  and  acute,  soon  perceiving  the  weak- 
ness of  any  adversary ;  his  arm,  keeping  pace  with  that  valuable  assistant, 
protected  him  from  the  most  destructive  blows ;  and  his  quick  p^ietration 
made  him  always  aware  of  any  direct  intent  pursued  by  his  adversary,  so  as 
immediately  to  render  it  unavailing.  His  guard  was  so  complete,  that  his 
frame  appeared  secured  as  if  in  a  fence,  uncommon  strength  and  bottom 
often  fell  before  him,  and  his  expertness  in  the  cross-buttock  was  great 
His  various  attitudes  in  the  fight  were  fine  and  impressive,  and  his  counten- 
ance always  animated  and  cheerful. 

Pipes  and  Gretting,  already  named,  both  distinguished  pugilists  —  the 
former  of  whom  hardily  maintained  the  titie  of  a  "  Champion"  for  a  number 
of  years — appeared  nothing  in  the  hands  of  Broughton,  who  gave  them 
several  chances  to  recover  their  lost  laurels;  these  each  proved  beatings  to 
them,  and  tended  to  increase  his  growing  fame. 

George  Taylor,  of  whom  honourable  mention  has  been  made,  fell  as  a 
conquest  to  Broughton. 

"  George  Stevenson,  the  coachman,"  says  our  perpetual  resource.  Captain 
Godfrey,  whose  thin  quarto  we  must  almost  plead  guilty  to  reprinting  piece* 
meal,  "stood  up  for  the  length  of  forty  minutes  in  a  most  heroic  style  to 
Broughton.  It  was  a  hasty  match,  and  although  Broughton  was  extremely 
vnweU,  sooner  than  make  any  excuse,  he  agreed  to  figiht  Stevenson  without 
tavipB  tliat  regaia  xor  his  preparation  which  he  afterwards  found  be  ought 


JACK  BROUGHTON  (Champion),  1734-1750. 

From  the  Painting  by  Frank  Hayman,  B.A.,  formerly  in  the  possession  qf  the  Duke  qf  Owmberland. 
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to  have  had  But  here  his  true  bottom  was  proved,  and  his  conduct  shone 
and  admired.  The  battle  was  fought  in  one  of  the  fair  booths  at  Tottenham 
Court  Bead,  railod  at  the  end  towards  the  pit.  After  a  most  desperate  con- 
flict of  thirty-five  minutes,  being  both  against  the  rails,  and  the  coachman 
endeavouring  to  get  the  whip-hand  of  Broughton,  the  latter,  by  his  superior 
genius,  got  such  a  lock  upon  Stevenson  as  no  mathematician  could  have 
devised  a  better.  There  he  held  him  by  this  artificial  lock,  depriving  him  of 
aH  power  of  rising  or  falling,  till  resting  his  head  for  about  three  or  four 
minutes  upon  his  back,  he  found  himself  recovering,  then  loosed  his  hold. 
By  this  manoeuvre  Broughton  became  as  a  new  man,  and,  on  setting-to 
again,  he  gave  the  coachman  a  tremendous  blow,  as  hard  as  any  he  had 
given  him  in  the  whole  battle,  so  that  he  could  no  longer  stand,  and  his 
brave  contending  heart,  though  with  reluctance,  was  forced  to  yield. 
Stevenson  was  a  beautiful  hitter ;  he  put  in  his  blows  faster  than  Broughton, 
but  then  one  of  the  latter's  told  for  three  of  the  former's.  Stevenson  had 
a  most  daring  spirit,  but  his  strength  could  not  keep  pace  witii  it." 

Broughton  expressed  a  very  high  opinion  of  Stevenson  as  a  pugilist. 

Jack  James,  a  dashing  boxer,  who  ranked  high  in  the  annals  of  pugilism 
as  a  thorough-bred  man,  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  found 
his  master  in  Broughton.  James's  wrist,  which  in  other  contests  had  been 
considered  so  remarkably  ''handsome,"  lost  its  attraction  when  in  contact 
with  the  athletic  arm  of  Broughton 

We  need  not  proceed  further  with  an  enumeration  of  his  earlier  contests, 
but  come  at  once  to  his  appearance  at  his  own  theatre,  in  the  character  of 
Champion  of  Ekgiand. 

We  have  noticed  his  differences  with  George  Taylor.  Broughton  was 
promised  liberal  support  and  patronage  if  he  would  open  a  theatre  for  the 
better  accommodation  of  the  admirers  of  boxing. 

Under  the  patronage  we  have  already  spoken  of,  Broughton  seceded  fix>m 
the  Tottenham  Court  Boad  establishment,  rapidly  completing  a  new  building 
adjoining  the  Oxford  Boad,  near  the  spot  where  Hanway  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  now  stands,  and  opened  it  on  March  10th,  1743,  with  the  subjoined 
advertisement  in  the  Daihf  Advertiser.  From  prints  yet  existing  in  the 
British  Museum,  it  appears  that  this  edifice  was  somewhat  similar  to  Astley's 
original  circus  and  riding-school,  in  the  Westminster  Eoad,  or  rather  the 
large  temporary  and  removable  theatres,  which  have  of  late  traveUod  with 
equestrian  exhibitions  round  our  principal  provincial  towns.  There  were 
boxes^  pit,  and  a  gallery;  a  stage  for  the  combatants  in  the  oentro  of  the 
ring,  and  the  tout  emembU  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  pictures  of  tb9  Old 
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Firoc  Court,  in  Windmill  Street.    The  following  is  a  copj  of  Vne  announce- 
ment : — 

AT  BBOUGHTOITS  NEW  AMPHITHRITEB, 

Oxford-street, 

Th§  Imek  ofthilateMr.  Fio's, 

On  ToMday  next,  the  18th  iiutuit. 

Will  be  exhibited 
THB  TRUE  ABT  OF  BOXIKO, 
By  the  eij^  fam$d  following  men,  vir., 
Abraham  Eyamb,  |  **-  Boqeh, 

—  Sweep,  I  —  Allen, 

—  Bblab,  I  Robert  Spikbs,  and 

Glover,  |  Harrt  Qrat,  the  dog-maker. 

The  abore  eifht  men  to  be  brought  on  the  stage,  and  to  be  matched  aoooiding  to  tlie 
approbation  of  the  gentlemen  who  ahall  be  pleased  to  honoor  them  with  their  oompanj. 
K.B.— There  will  be  a  battlb  rotal  between  the 
NOTED  BUCKHOBSB, 
And  SEVEN  or  eight  more ;  after  which  there  will  be  several  bte-battlb8  by  others. 
Gentiemen  are  therefore  desired  to  come  by  times.    The  doors  will  be  open  at  nine ;  tlie 
champions  mount  at  eleven :  and  no  person  is  to  pay  more  than  A  shillino. 

The  appearance  of  this  rival  was  a  cruel  hlow  to  Qeorge  Taylor,  who  saw 
the  ruinous  results  which  must  ensue  to  his  ''booth"  from  Broughton's 
popularity :  he,  therefore,  as  a  counter-hit|  instantly  let  fly  in  the  following 
terms:— 

To  the  Patrons  and  Encottraobrs  oi  thb  Manlt  Art  op  Boxino. 

Whereas,  Mr.  Bronghton,  well  knowing  that  I  was  to  fight  Mr.  Field  on  Tuesday  next,  the 


13th  <^  March,  1743,  in  order  to  injure  me,  has  malioionsly  advertised  to  open  hu  Amphi- 
theatre on  that  day,  and  where  several  battles  are  then  to  be  fought.  To  prevent  the  pablio 
firom  being  deceived,  I  foel  it  my  duty  to  inform  them,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  persons 
mentioned  w^^  never  made  acquainted  with  such  circumstances,  and  have  no  intention  of  so 
doing.  Mr.  Broughton  wishes  to  make  it  appear  that  he  never  imposed  upon  any  of  the 
pugiUsts  who  had  been  concerned  with  him  in  any  transaction  whatever ;  but  his  imposition 
uiful  soon  be  made  manifest  to  the  world.  And  to  show  Mr.  Broughton  that  I  have  no 
animosity  against  him  as  a  pugilist,  or  anv  jealousy  oonoeming  his  amphitheatre,  I  am 
willing  to  %ht  him,  as  soon  as  he  may  think  i>roper,  wherever  it  may  please  him,  not 
regar£ng,  as  he  loudly  sets  forth,  the  strength  of  his  arm.  Qborgb  Taylor. 

We  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  there  was  a  little  **  gag''  in  the  names  of 
the  pugilists  set  forth  hy  Broughton,  from  suhsequent  occurrences ;  be  that  as 
it  may,  Taylor  had  already  fiillen  beneath  his  conquering  fist,  and  his 
challenge  was  viewed  as  nothing  more  than  mere  bounoei  to  detract  from  the 
triumph  of  the  rival  manager. 

The  charges  of  Taylor,  made  from  time  to  time,  led  to  a  sort  of  paper  war. 
Taylor  charged  Broughton  with  appropriating  to  himself  the  *'  Lion's  Share" 
of  the  door-money,  to  the  injury  of  the  other  pugilists.  This  accusation 
Broughton  replied  to  by  showing  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  patrons  that  he 
had  not  received  one  hundred  pounds ;  that  his  amphitheatre  had  cost  him 
upwards  of  £400 ;  that  he  had  appropriated  but  a  third  part  of  the  door« 
money  for  his  own  individual  emolument,  and  that  the  rest  had  been  shared 
among  the  pugilists.  This  account  proving  satisfactory,  firmly  established 
Broiighioii^  and  Tavl<»i  perceiving  that  it  would  be  useless  to  oppose  so 
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poweiM  ao  opponent,  relinqoifihed  his  booth,  and  was  engaged  at  the 
Amphitheatre,  where  the  most  noted  of  his  *'  merry  men'*  followed  him, 
under  an  engagement  to  fight  on  no  stage  but  his. 

We  now  oome  to  one  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  the  history  ot 
boxing,  namely  the  promulgation  of  a  ^<Oode*'  for  the  goidance  of  the 
combatants,  and  the  satisfSeustion  of  the  judges.  These  rules  were  "  produced 
by  Hr.  Broughton,  for  the  better  regulation  of  the  Amphitheatre,  and 
approved  of  by  the  gentlemen,  and  agreed  to  by  the  pugilists,  August  18th, 
1743.''  The  code  promulgated  by  this  Fistic  Napoleon,  whose  law-making 
and  fall  were  much  like  those  of  his  great  successor,  had  a  much  longer 
duration  than  the  ''Code  Napoleon!"  for  they  lasted  in  perfect  integrity 
from  the  period  of  their  date  until  1838,  when,  after  the  fight  between  Owen 
Swift  and  Brighton  Bill,  the  "New  Rules  of  the  Eing"  superseded  Brough* 
ton's.    We  here  give  the  original — 

BROUGHTON'S  RULES. 
I.    That  a  Miiare  of  a  yard  be  chalked  in  the  middle  of  the  itage ;  and  ewm  fresh  set-to 
'   ''        ' tothei"     *" 


after  a  fall,  or  oeiag  parted  from  the  rails,  each  second  is  to  bring  his  man  to  the  side  of  the 
square,  and  place  him  opposite  to  the  otiier ;  and  till  they  are  fieurly  set-to  at  the  lines,  it 
shall  not  be  lawfol  for  the  one  to  strike  the  other. 

5.  That,  in  order  to  prevent  any  disputes  as  to  the  time  a  man  lies  after  a  fall,  if  the  second 
does  not  bring  his  man  to  the  side  of  the  square,  within  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  he  shall 
be  deemed  a  beaten  man. 

8.  That,  in  every  main  battle,  no  person  whatever  shall  be  upon  the  stage,  except  the 
Tninoipals  and  their  seconds ;  the  same  rule  to  be  observed  in  bye-oattles,  except  that  m  the 
latter,  Mr.  Broughton  is  allowed  to  be  upcm  tiie  stage  to  keep  decorum,  and  to  assist  gentle- 
men in  getting  to  their  places ;  provided  always,  ne  does  not  interfere  in  the  battle ;  and 
whoever  presumes  to  infringe  these  rules,  to  oe  turned  immediately  out  of  the  house. 
Everybody  is  to  quit  the  stage  as  soon  as  the  champions  are  stripped,  before  they  set-to. 

4.  That  no  champion  be  deemed  beaten,  unless  he  fails  coming  up  to  the  line  in  the 
limited  time ;  or  that  his  own  second  declares  him  beaten.  No  second  is  to  be  allowed  to 
ask  his  man's  adversary  any  questions  or  advise  him  to  give  out. 

6.  That,  in  bye-battles,  the  winning  man  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  money  given,  which 
shall  be  publicly  divided  upon  the  stage,  notwithstanding  any  private  agreement  to  the 
contrary. 

a.  That  to  prevent  disputss,  in  every  main  battle,  the  principals  shall,  on  the  coming  on 
the  stage,  choose  from  amon^  the  gentlemen  present  two  umpires,  who  shall  absolutely 
decide  ail  disputes  that  majr  arise  about  the  battie ;  and  if  the  two  umpires  cannot  agree,  the 
said  umpires  to  choose  a  tmrd,  who  is  to  determine  it. 

7.  That  no  person  is  to  hit  his  adversary  when  he  is  down,  or  seise  him  by  the  ham,  the 
breeches,  or  any  part  below  the  waist:  a  man  on  his  knees  to  be  reckoned  down. 

These  rules  may  be  ealled  the  groundwork  of  fair  play  and  manly  boxing, 

and  no  man,  from  his  experienee,  was  better  able  to  frame  such  a  code  than 

Broughton.    <<  It  is  to  be  observed,"  says  the  talented  author  of  *  Fistiana' 

(Y.  G.  Bowling,  Esq.),  <'  that  to  them  we  greatly  owe  that  spirit  of  fair  play 

which  offers  so  wide  a  contrast  to  the  practices  of  barbarous  ages,  when  every 

advantage  was  admissible  when  brute  strength  or  accidental  casualties  placed 

a  combatant  in  the  power  of  his  antagonist.    It  is  to  be  lamented  Ihot^  (ivcn 

in  modem  times,  the  inhuman  practices  of  uncivilised  peiiods  have  8nt>5i«ted 

to  a  disgraceful  extent,  and  hence  wo  have  beard  of  gouging,  that  Is  to  say, 
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forcing  out  the  oye  of  an  antagonist  with  the  thumbs  or  fingers — spurring, 
kicking  a  maft  with  nailed  shoes  as  he  lies  ou  the  ground,  striking  him  in 
vital  parts  below  the  waistband,  seizing  him  when  on  his  knees,  and 
administering  punishment  till  life  be  extinct,  and  a  variety  of  other  savage 
expedients  by  which  revenge  or  passion  has  been  gratified ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able  that  in  those  counties  in  which  pugilism  or  prize  fights  have  been  least 
encouraged,  these  horrors  have  been  most  frequent.  We  refer  to  Lancashire 
in  particular,  where,  even  to  this  day,  that  species  of  contest  called  up-and- 
down  fighting — that  is,  when  a  man  is  got  down  he  is  kept  down  and  punished 
till  incapable  of  motion — ^is  permitted  with  impunity,  unless  indeed  the  death 
of  the  victim  leads  to  the  apprehension  and  trial  of  the  survivor." 

The  adoption  of  Broughton's  rules  in  the  metropolis  soon  led  to  their 
extensive  dissemination  in  the  provinces,  and  public  boxing  was  thereby 
stripped  of  half  its  evils ;  while  in  the  adjustment  of  private  quarrels,  the 
settlement  of  the  simple  issue  of  ''  which  was  the  better  man"  after  '<  a  fair 
stand  up  fight,"  put  an  end  to  all  bad  feeling,  and  the  conqueror  or  the 
conquered  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  '<  the  fate  of  war ;"  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  effects  of  cultivation,  and  the  best  test  of  a  manly  and  honourable 
feeling. 

"  To  Broughton,  then,"  continues  Mr.  Bowling,  ''  is  to  be  ascnoea  the 
credit  of  two  great  reforms  in  the  practice  of  pugilism,  namely,  the  introduc- 
tion of  science  and  humanity ;  and  by  the  moral  cfiects  these  inculcated,  more 
has  been  done  to  establish  the  high  character  of  Englishmen  for  honour  and 
fair  play,  than  by  all  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  or  the  senate."  To 
Broughton  also  do  we  owe  the  introduction  of  gloves,  or  mufflers,  for  con- 
ducting mock  combats  or  sparring  matches,  as  they  are  now  called,  by  which 
men  receive  lessons  without  injury,  or  display  the  art  of  self-defence  without 
those  painful  consequences  to  which  Captain  Qodfrey  so  willingly  submitted, 
and  which  he  so  feelingly  describes,  but  which  deterred  young  aspirants 
from  entering  those  arenas  in  which,  after  harmless  initiation,  they  often 
became  distinguished  adepts,  or  were  prepared  to  take  their  own  parts  in 
unavoidable  encounters.  Broughton  thus  announces  his  new  invention  in  the 
Daily  Advertiser  of  February,  1747  :— 

**  Mr.  Broughton  proposes,  with  proper  assistance,  to  open  an  academy  at  his  honse  in  the 
Haymarket,  for  the  instmction  of  those  who  are  willing  to  be  initiated  in  the  mysterr  of 
boxing,  where  the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  that  troly  British  art,  with  all  the  vanooa 
■tops,  l>low8,  cross-bnttocks,  etc.,  incident  to  combatants,  will  be  folly  taaght  and  explained ; 
and  that  persons  of  quality  and  distinction  may  not  be  debarred  from  entering  into  a  coarse 
of  those  lectures,  ther  wiU  be  given  with  the  utmost  tenderness  and  regard  to  8ie  delicacy  of 
ILp.  flmiJ.Cifii]i^  k-fiiuriiTation  of  the  fopil;  for  which  reason  mufflers  are  provided,  that  will 
effectually  secure  them  from  the  inoonveniency  of  black  eyes,  broken  jaws,  and  bloody  nosea.** 

We  liave  saia  tiuit  Broughton's  original  ctJling  was  that  of  a  waterman ; 
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it  appears  that  the  interest  of  his  royal  patron  made  him  one  of  tiie  Teomen 
of  the  Ghiard  to  the  King.  He  also  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Cumherland  on 
a  tour  to  the  Continent,  of  which  an  anecdote  is  preseryed,  of  which  we  may 
say,  it  nam  ^  vera  k  hm  trovaio.  <'At  Berlin  he  saw  the  fine  regiment  of 
Grenadiers  raised  by  Frederick  the  Great.  The  champion  was  asked  by  his 
patron  what  he  thought  of  any  of  them  for  a  ui-to^  when  Bronghton,  with  a 
smile,  instantly  replied,  'Why,  yonr  Boyal  Highness,  I  should  haye  no 
objection  to  fig^t  the  whole  regiment,  only  be  kind  enough  to  allow  me  a 
breakfast  between  each  battle.' "    Thomas  Carlyle  has  omitted  this. 

Thus  far,  Broughton  appears  to  have  sailed  on  the  wave  of  triumph.  His 
patrons  were  numerous  and  aristocratic;  but  the  confidence  which  good 
fortune  begets  was  to  prove  to  him  a  snare,  as  it  has  to  many  before  and  since. 
Slack,  a  butcher,  and  a  pugLList  of  some  note,  but  who  had  already  suc- 
cumbed to  George  Taylor,  had,  it  appears,  a  quarrel  with  Broughton  on  a 
race-course,  which  led  to  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the  champion  that  he  would 
horsewhip  Slack.  The  result  was  a  challenge:  Slack  obtained  friends,  a 
match  was  made  for  £200  a-side,  and  as  the  door  money  was  included  in  the 
sum  contended  for,  it  was  estimated  at  £600  dear.  Although  properly 
fidling  under  the  biography  of  Slack,  we  here  give  the  battle,  for  the  purpose 
of  rendering  as  complete  as  possible  the  history  of  the  Father  of  Scientific 
PugOism. 

Broughton's  overweening  confidence  proved  his  ruin;  for,  as  we  leain 
from  a  contemporary  authority,  ''  he  refused  to  take  training  preparation," 
although  "  he  had  not  fought  for  a  long  time."  Let  others  take  warning  by 
hisfalL 

On  the  evening  previous  to  the  battle  (Tuesday,  April  10, 1750)  Broughton, 
who  had  invited  his  patrons  and  numerous  friends  to  witness  the  battle,  was 
rather  apprehensive  that  Slack  would  not  fight,  and  for  fear  any  disappoint- 
ment should  take  place,  made  the  latter  a  present  of  ten  guineas  not  to  break 
his  engagement. 

For  the  first  five  minutes,  Broughton's  superiority  over  Slack  was  so 
evident,  that  the  odds  were  ten  to  one  in  his  favour ;  when  Slack,  recover- 
ing a  little  from  the  efiects  of  his  antagonist's  blows,  made  a  sudden  and 
unexpected  jump,  planting  a  desperate  hit  between  the  champion's  eyes, 
which  immediately  dosed  them  up.  Broughton  now  appeared  stupefied; 
and  as  it  was  two  or  three  minutes  before  the  effects  of  this  &tal  blow  were 
manifest,  the  spectators  were  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  unusual  movements 
of  Broughton,  who  appeared  to  fed  for,  instead  of  bddly  &cing  and  attacking 
Us  man.     At  length  his  patron,  the  Puke  of  Cumberlandi  exclaimed| 
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"What  are  you  about,  Broughton  f — you  can't  fight  I— you're  beat!"  To 
which  Broughton  instantly  replied,  **  I  can't  see  my  man,  your  highness-* 
I'm  blind,  but  not  beat :  only  let  me  see  my  man,  and  he  shall  not  gain  the 
day  yet"  Broughton's  situation  was  truly  distressing;  and  Slack,  following 
up  this  singular  advantage,  obtained  a  victory  in  fourteen  minutes ! 

The  Duke  appears  to  have  been  most  unworthily  angered  at  his  loss, 
which  has  been  (we  suspect  extravagantly)  stated  to  have  amounted  to 
£10,000.  He  always  declared  he  had  been  "  sold."  There  seems  no  cause 
for  such  an  assertion. 

This  defeat  proved  Broughton's  ruin.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  could 
never  speak  of  this  contest  with  any  degree  of  temper,  and  turned  his  back 
on  the  beaten  man.  The  legislature  interfered,  the  amphitheatre  was  dosed, 
and  Broughton  never  fought  more.  Previous  to  this  battle,  it  is  said  he  had 
grown  plethoric ,-  if  so,  it  requires  no  great  acumen  to  opine  the  cause  of  the 
sudden  swelling  which  temporarily  blinded  him. 

The  best  monument  to  the  memory  of  Broughton  is  the  character  and 
description  of  his  pupil  and  admirer,  the  gallant  Captain,  which  eulogy, 
like  that  of  Lord  Byron  on  the  ''  eminent"  Mr.  John  Jackson,  remain  perma- 
nent answers  to  the  slanderers  of  pugilists  and  pugilism. 

« Advance,  brave  Broughton!"  exclaims  Captain  Oodfirey.  '<Thee  I 
pronounce  captain  of  the  boxers.  As  far  as  I  can  look  back,  I  think  I  ought 
to  open  the  '  characters'  with  him :  I  know  none  so  fit,  so  able  to  lead  up 
the  van.  This  is  giving  him  the  living  preference  to  the  rest ;  but  I  hope  I 
have  not  given  any  cause  to  say  that  there  has  appeared  in  any  of  my 
characters  a  partial  tincture.  I  have  thoroughly  consulted  nothing  but  my 
unbiassed  mind,  and  my  heart  has  known  no  call  but  merit.  Wherever 
I  have  praised,  I  have  no  desire  of  pleasing;  wherever  decried,  no  fear  of 
offending.  Broughton,  by  his  manly  merit,  has  bid  the  highest,  therefore 
has  my  heart.  I  really  think  all  will  poll  with  me,  who  poll  with  the  same 
principle.  Sure  there  is  some  standing  reason  for  this  preference :  what  can 
be  stronger  than  to  say  that,  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years,  he  has  fought 
every  able  boxer  that  appeared  against  him,  and  has  never  yet  been  beat? 
This  being  the  case,  we  may  venture  to  conclude  from  it ;  but  not  to  build 
alone  on  this,  let  us  examine  farther  into  his  merits.  What  is  it  that  he 
wants?  Has  he  not  all  that  others  want,  and  all  the  best  can  have? 
Strength  equal  to  what  is  human,  skill  and  judgment  equal  to  what  can  be 
acquired,  undebauched  wind,  and  a  bottom  spirit  never  to  pronounce  the 
word  '  enough.'  He  fights  the  stick  as  well  as  most  men,  and  understands 
a  good  deal  of  the  small  sword.    This  practice  has  given  hm  tbe  distiuctioii 
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of  time  and  measure  beyond  the  rest.  He  stops  as  reg;alarly  as  the  swords- 
man, and  carries  his  blows  trnly  in  the  line ;  he  steps  not  back,  distrosting 
of  himsdj^  to  stop  a  blow,  and  paddle  in  the  retuni,  with  an  arm  unaided  by 
his  body,  producing  but  fly-flap  blows,  such  as  pastrycooks  use  to  beat  those 
insects  from  their  tarts  and  cheeee-cakes.  Ko !  Broughton  steps  bold  and 
firmly  in,  bids  a  welcome  to  the  coming  blow ;  receives  it  with  his  guardian 
arm ;  then,  with  a  general  summons  of  his  ewelling  musdes,  and  Ids  firm 
body  seconding  his  arm,  and  supplying  it  with  all  its  weight,  pours  the  pile- 
driving  force  upon  lus  man. 

"  That  I  may  not  be  thought  particular  in  dwelling  long  upon  Broughton, 
I  leave  him  with  this  assertion,  that  as  he,  I  believe,  will  scarce  trust  a 
battle  to  a  waning  age,  I  never  shall  think  he  is  to  be  beat  till  I  see  him 
beaten."* 

Broughton  retired  into  private  life.  In  his  later  days  he  reaided  in  Walcot 
Place,  Lambeth.  He  was  for  many  years  seen  as  a  constant  frequenter  of 
sales  of  private  property,  where  he  purchased  out-of-the-way  things,  curio- 
sities, and  articles  of  v^tu,  and  adhered  to  the  costume  of  the  period  of  the 
Second  George.  Of  these  habits  the  author  of  "  Eecollections  of  an  Octo- 
genarian," gives  us  the  following  information : — ''He  appeared  to  me,"  says 
the  writer,  *'  a  heavy,  thick,  round-made,  large-boned  man,  about  the  height 
of  Humphries,  t  To  be  sure  when  I  saw  him  last  he  was  in  the  vale  of 
years,  and  had  acquired  some  corpulency.  It  might  be  about  the  year  1785, 
when  attending  a  lady,  to  look  at  some  household  goods,  which  were  to  be 
sold  by  auction  in  Walcot  Place,  Lambeth,  a  catalogue  could  not  be  procured, 
and  seeing  Broughton  with  one  in  his  hand,  I  civilly  requested  the  favour  of 
him  to  pennit  the  lady  to  look  at  a  certain  article  in  it.  The  old  man 
replied  with  a  sullen  asperity  of  countenance,  '  I  want  it  myself,'  turning  his 
back  upon  me.  At  the  instant,  up  started  a  UtUe,  pert^  natty,  humourous 
Jew  broker,  who,  with  real  politeness,  made  the  lady  an  offer  of  his  cata- 
logue, and  casting  an  arch  look  at  the  testy  old  champion,  who  was  still 
dose  to  us,  '  Ah !'  said  he,  '  Haster  Broughton,  then  you  are  a  bear  to-day,' 
alluding  to  the  bulls  and  bears  of  Change  Alley,  where  Broughton  was  well 
known  to  be  daily  jobbing  with  his  property." 

The  **  Octogenarian"  confirms  the  statement  given  below  from  the  Annual 
BsgiiUr : — ''He  (Broughton')  had  long  before  left  the  ring,  and  lived  inde- 

•  This  wu  written  in  1747.  It  had  been  well  had  the  Captain's  friendly  cantion  been 
remembered. 

t  Biohard  Hompihries,  "  the  gentleman  bazer,"  who  beat  Mendosa  in  1788,  is  here  allnded 
to.  He  was  fite  feet  nine  inches.  We  suspect  Sronffhion  was  an  inch  or  two  taller  (Slack 
WM  fivs  tot  eight  and  a  half  inches) ;  bat  his  bnlk,  m  old  age,  took  oiT  his  height. 
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pendently  on  the  property  he  had  sayed,  and  on  an  annuity  which  he  enjoyed 
from  his  Boyal  Master,  the  old,  or  GuUoden,  Duke  of  Cnmherland,  whom,  by 
the  bye,  he  used  in  former  days  to  style  *  Duke  William.' ''  Boxiana  says  he 
died  January  the  8th,  1789,  but  this  can  hardly  be  the  correct  date.  In  the 
Annual  BegUUr  for  1 789,  Chronicle  for  January,  we  read  as  follows : — "  Died, 
at  his  house,  at  Walcot  Place,  Lambeth,  in  his  85th  year,  the  celebrated  John 
BroughtoD,  whose  skill  in  boxing  is  well  known,  and  will  ever  be  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  that  science.  He  was  originally  bred  a  waterman.  His  patron^ 
the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  got  him  appointed  one  of  the  yeomen  of  the 
guard,  which  place  he  enjoyed  till  his  death.  He  was  buried  in  Lambeth 
Church  on  the  21st  instant,  and  his  funeral  procession  was  adorned  with  the 
presence  of  the  several  capital  professors  of  boxing.  He  is  supposed  to  have 
died  worth  £7,000." 

His  enjoyment  of  his  place  and  pension  till  death  seems  to  qualify  the 
''utter  desertion"  of  his  patron,  and  falsify  the  ''ruin"  which  is  related  is 
Boxiana  apparently  to  "  adorn  a  tale,"  if  not  "  to  point  a  moral." 


^>oo^=€:j©^»' 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
JACK  SLACK  (CHAMPION)— 1760-1760. 

Stbtens — Small  WOOD —Edward  Hitnt — Buckhosbb— Tom  Faulkneb— Bill  Darts 
^Ltons  (thb  Waterman)— Pbtbr  Corcoran— Harrt  Sellers ~ Job  Hood^ 
Strpben  Olitbr  (Death) — Sam  Peters— Elisha  Crabbb — Small. 

Though  the  prestige  of  Broughton  has  gone  far  to  illustrate  the  name  of 
his  conqueror,  this  lucky,  rather  than  skilful,  achieyement  will  not  give  him 
the  place  he  deserves  among  hoxers  with  those  with  whom  success  is  not 
''  the  he-all  and  end-all"  in  war  or  in  worldly  fortune.  Slack  fought  hotter 
hattles  than  that  in  which  he  tore  the  laurel  from  the  hrow  of  the  veteran 
Broughton.  We  read  of  him  in  a  contemporary  journal : — ''  Slack  is  a 
butcher  from  Norwich ;  his  height  is  five  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half,  and 
his  weight  nearly  fourteen  stone.  He  is  remarkably  compact "  (we  should 
think  so  at  fourteen  stone  for  so  short  a  man),  **  superior  to  the  generality  of 
men  iji  strength,  and  of  excellent  bottom.  His  method  of  hitting  is  not 
regular,  and  he  seldom  fights  on  a  preconcerted  plan ;  but  his  style  being 
suited  to  the  man  contending  with  him,  few  were  able  to  resist  him,  when  he 
resolved  on  victory.  His  blows  were  usually  given  with  such  force,  that  his 
name  'Slack'  passed  into  a  slang  expression,  and  'a  slack'un'  meant  a 
smashing  hit.  His  attitude  was  remarkably  upright,  legs  little  separated, 
the  right  hand  covering  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  the  left  placed  imme- 
diately before  the  mouth."*  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  much  science 
in  such  an  attitude,  and  had  he  not  been  more  resolute  in  attack,  and  more 
game  in  taking  punishment  than  his  opponents,  he  might  have  missed  the 
proud  title  of  champion.  We  are  told,  *'  with  the  greatest  resolution  he 
disputed  every  inch  of  ground,  and  was  so  averse  to  shifting  or  retreating, 
that  he  has  risked  and  received  a  knock-down  blow  rather  than  giTO  up  his 

•  •«  Fanoratiar  p.  46,  edit.  1811. 
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position.     Slack  frequently  used  the  ehopper^^  and  generally  with  sucoeaa 

(this  says  little  for  his  opponents'  defence),  in  a  retom.   Bringing  his  fist  to  his 

breasty  and  projecting  his  elbow,  he  threw  off  a  blow  describing  a  segment  of 

a  circle  (!),  the  centre  of  which  was  the  elbow,  unexpectedly  striking  his 

antagonist  in  the  face  with  the  back  of  his  hand.    This  mode  was  completely 

his  own,  but  has  since  been  adopted  by  many."  (**  Pancratia,"  p.  40).    We 

do  not  know  that  we  have  ever  read  more  nonsense  in  as  many  lines ;  but 

this  is  not  the  place  for  a  treatise  on  the  art 

Slack,  after  nnmerous  victories  in  the  provinces,  came  np  to  Broughton's 

booth,  about  1748,  to  try  his  fortune.    It  may  interest  some  of  our  readers 

to  see  a  challenge  of  the  day  in  which  John  Slack  figures  as  the  rfjspondent. 

The  advertisement  is  curious. 

Odober  80,  1744.— ^«  ih$  CastU,  in  Frmnlingham,  in  Suffolk,  on  Monday,  ike  IM  day  of 

November  next  entuinff,  tkere  will  be  a  teoere  trial  of  manhood  between  the  following 

ChompianSj  otr., 

Ii  Banebl  Smith,  the  Suffolk  Champion,  do  once  more  invite  Mr.  John  Slaok,  the 

Norfolk  Champion,  to  meet  and  fight  me  at  the  time  and  place  above  said,  for  the  som  of 

fortj  goineas :  and  though  I  had  the  misfortune  to  be  defeated  bj  him  before,  am  sure  I 

am  much  superior  in  the  art  of  boxing,  and  doubt  not  but  I  shall  give  him  and  the  company 

entire  satisfaction. 

DANIEL  SMITH. 

I,  John  Slack,  the  Norfolk  Champion,  do  accept  the  above  challenge,  and  wiU  be  certain 
to  meet  and  fight  the  above  hero  for  the  said  sum,  at  the  time  and  place  above  mentioned ; 
and  don't  doubt  but  I  shall  support  the  chanuster  I  have  hitherto  maintained. 

JOHN  SLACK. 

N.B.  They  are  to  fight  upon  a  stage,  and  galleries  will  be  erected  for  the  reoeptioii  of 
gentlemen,  oc. 
The  doors  will  be  opened  at  nine  o'clock,  and  the  champions  mount  the  stage  at  one. 

It  will  he  seen  from  this  that  Daniel  Smith  had  already  fallen  hefore 
Slack's  ponderous  arm.  When  and  where  we  have  found  no  record.  That 
on  this  occasion  he  again  made  the  Suffolk  champion  strike  his  colours,  may 
he  fairly  assumed  from  the  fact  that  when,  after  some  successes  over  inferior 
boxers,  he  had  the  audacity  to  challenge  George  Taylor  himself,  it  is  recorded 
as  Slack's  first  defeat  "  He  had  not  been  hitherto  beaten.*'  The  battle,  as 
already  nairated,  took  place  on  the  last  day  of  January,  1750,  at  Broughton's 
amphitheatre,  and  was  a  desperate  contest  on  the  part  of  Slack,  who  rushed 
in  till  he  was  punished  to  helplessness. 

Shortly  after  this  defeat  Slack  was  present  at  Hounslow  Baces.  Here  a 
dispute  arose,  in  the  course  of  which  Broughton,  considering  Slack's  conduct 
insolent,  assumed  a  high  tone  of  superiority/ threatening  to  horsewhip  "  the 
butcher"  on  the  spot.  With  the  merits  o/the  quarrel  we  have  nothing  to 
do.    Slack,  in  whose  composition  there  was  certainly  no  fear  of  man,  at  once 

*  This  duaisy,  inefficient,  and  easily  stopped  blow  has  later  elaimants  to  the  honour  of  its 
invention.  It  is  simply  the  most  dangerous  to  the  boxer  who  ineo  it,  and  the  most  awkward 
deliTexy  of  the  fiat.  


JACK  SLACK,  OF  Bristol,  the  Conqueror  of  Broughton. 

From  a  Bwt  sculptured  by  Bivier. 


Vol.  I. 


To  fact  page  82. 
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challenged  fhe  redoubted  end  highly  patromsod  watennan,  who  upon  the 
spot  accepted  the  defiance.  Some  of  the  preliminary  incidents  of  this 
remarkable  battle  haye  been  already  touched  upon  in  the  memoir  of  Brough- 
ton.  That  skilful  boxer  appears  to  have  yiewed  the  challenge  of  Slack  with 
a  fatal  self-confidence.  Indeed,  considering  that  Slack  had  recently  sur- 
rendered to  Taylor,  whose  qualifications  none  knew  better  than  Broughton, 
who  had  long  since  defeated  him,  probably  more  than  once,  there  was  some 
ground  for  confidence,  and  we  have  it  on  authority  that  he  considered  there 
was  no  necessity  for  regular  trainiog,  imperfectly  as  that  process  was  carried 
out  at  that  period.  We  prefer  copying  an  account  from  a  paper  of  the 
day,  to  the  embeUished  apocrypha  of  later  histories. 

"On  Wednesday,  April  11  (1750),  was  fought  the  grand  boxing  match 
between  the  celebrated  Broughton,  hitherto  inyincible,  and  John  Slack,  the 
Norfolk  butcher.  Before  the  battle  b^gan  Broughton  gare  Slack  ten  guineas 
to  fight  him,  according  to  a  preyious  promise,  which  Slack  immediately 
betted  against  one  hundred  guineas  offered  as  odds  against  him.  The  first 
two  minutes  the  odds  were  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  Broughton ;  but  Slack, 
recovering  himself,  struck  a  blow  which  blinded  his  adversary,  and  following 
up  his  advantage,  obtained  a  complete  victory  in  fourteen  minutes,  to  the  great 
mortification  of  the  knowing  ones,  including  a  peer  of  the  first  rank,  who, 
betting  ten  to  one,  lost  £10,000.  The  money  received  at  the  doors  was 
£130,  besides  200  tickets  at  a  guinea  and  a  half  each;  and  as  the  battle  was 
for  the  whole  house,  it  is  supposed  the  victor  cleared  £600.'* 

We  have  already  said  that  the  down&l  of  Broughton  was  the  downM  of 

public  pugilism  in  the  metropolis ;  whatever  there  was  of  good  in  the  art  to 

a  great  extent  perishing  at  the  caprice  of  a  prince  and  the  power  of  a  few 

aristocrats.    If  these  are  necessary  concomitants  to  its  existence,  it  would  not 

have  been  worth  preserving,  but  it  has  survived  the  frowns  of  power,  and 

had  a  better  support  in  the  favour  of  the  people.    If  Broughton's  theatre 

was  dosed,  the  orn  pupumdi  dwelt  in  the  provinces,  and  we  find  our  hero 

engaged  in  1751  at  Harlston,  in  Norfolk,  with  a  gigantic  Frenchman,  whose 

name,  Petit  or  Pettit,  almost  savours  of  a  jest.    Pettit  appears  to  have  been 

an  exhibitor  in  a  circus  as  a  <'  strung  man,''  and  was  noted  for  iminf^iT^ 

muscular  powers.    Of  his  boxing  capabilities,  like  those  of  the  Gondolier, 

we  cannot  form  a  high  estimate.     The  following  letter  appeared  in  the 

papers  of  the  time :— - 

"  BarltUm,  Norfolk,  July  SOCA,  1751. 
•*  T«rterday,  in  tlie  aftemoon,  Slaok  and  Pettit  met  and  fought.    At  the  first  tet-to  Pettit 
Mkaed  Slack  hj  the  throat,  held  him  vp  againat  the  raili,  and  graiiud^  him  lo  maoh  ai  to 

•  A  provincialiim  for  onuhing  and  rubbing. 
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make  him  extremely  blaok.  Thie  oontinaed  for  half  a  minute,  before  Slack  oould  break 
from  Pettit'e  hold ;  after  which,  for  near  ten  minutes,  Pettit  kept  fighting  and  dziTinff  hard 
at  Slack,  when  at  length  Slack  closed  with  his  antsgomst,  and  gave  him  a  severe  ftlf,  after 
that  a  second  and  a  third,  but  between  these  faUs,  Pettit  threw  Slack  twice  off  the  stage ; 
indeed  Pettit  so  much  dreaded  Slack's  faUs,  that  he  ran  directljr  ^t  his  hams,  and  tumbled 
him  down,*  and  by  that  means  gave  Slack  an  opportunity  of  malang  the  falls  easy.  When 
they  had  been  fighting  18  minutes  the  odds  run  agamst  Slack,  a  guinea  to  a  shilling; 
whereas,  on  first  setting  out,  it  was  three  or  four  to  one  on  his  head;  but  after  this  time 
Slack  shtniened  Pettit  so  as  to  disable  him  from  running  and  throwing  him  down  in  the 
manner  he  had  done  before,  but  obliged  him  to  stand  to  elate  fighting.  Slack  then  dosed  one 
of  his  eyes,  and  beat  him  very  much  about  the  face ;  at  twenty  nunutes  Pettit  grew  weaker 
and  Slack  stronger.  This  was  occasioned  by  Slack's  straight  way  of  fighting.  At  twenij- 
" jr  Per*" 


two  nunutes  the  oest  judges  allowed  Slack  to  have  the  advantage  over  Pettit  very  oonsider- 
ably,  as  he  was  then  reeoverin^  his  wind,  owing  to  his  game  qualities.  When  they  had 
boxed  twenty-four  minutes,  Pettit  once  more  threw  Slack  over  the  rails.  This  indeed  Slack 
allowed  him  to  do,  for  as  he  got  his  hold.  Slack  fired  a  blow  under  Pettit'e  ribs  that  hurt 
severely.  While  Slack  was  again  getting  up<m  the  stage  (it  was  not  half  a  minute  before  he 
remounted),  Pettit  had  so  much  the  fear  of  nis  antagonist  before  his  eyes,  that  he  walked  off 
without  so  much  as  civilly  taking  leave  of  the  spectators.  The  oockers  call  this  rogneing  it, 
tor  It  IS  generally  thought  that  Pettit  ran  away  full  strong.  The  whole  time  of  their 
fightinff  WAS  twenty-five  minutes,  and  this  mormng  the  batU«  was  judged  to  Slack,  who 
drew  the  first  ten  guineas  out  of  the  box." 

From  the  last  sentence  it  would  seem  that  there  was  a  subsoribed  ftind, 
and  principal  and  secondary  prizes  for  the  winners. 

We  read  in  "  Pancratia,"  that  *'  the  name  of  Slack  was,  and  not  unjustly, 
a  terror  to  fightable  rustics.  ^'  At  a  country  fair  a  *  native,'  depending  on  his 
natural  prowess,  gare  Slack  a  blow  in  the  face.  We  may  presume  it  was 
returned,  and  'a  ring'  being  called,  a  sharp  set-to  began.  It  is  said  the 
countryman  had  the  advantage,  until  Slack  exclaimed  with  fervour,  *  What ! 
shall  it  be  said  a  ploughman  beat  Jack  Slack  ? '  The  very  name  appalled  the 
countryman,  who,  imagining  his  antagonist  had  been  playing  with  him,  said, 
'  Have  I  been  fightin'  wi'  Slack  ?  I'U  ha'  no  more  on't.'  And  he  was  as 
good  as  his  word,  donning  his  clothes  and  leaving  the  field  to  the  veteran 
professional." 

The  next  recorded  battle  of  Slack  was  for  100  guineas  with  Cornelius 
Harris,  a  collier  of  Eingswood,  near  Bristol.  It  took  place  on  the  Idth  of 
March,  1755.  The  skill  and  tactics  of  Slack  were  severely  tried,  Harris 
fighting  desperately  in  Slack's  own  early  style  for  twenty  minutes,  when  he 
gave  in. 

On  October  20th,  1759,  Slack  is  again  recorded  as  victor  in  a  fight  for 
£50  aside  with  one  Moreton,  who  had  issued  a  challenge  to  the  champion. 
It  came  off  at  Acton  Wells.  Moreton  proved  himself  a  courageous,  if  not  a 
good  boxer;  but  at  the  end  of  thirty-five  minutes  he  acknowledged  his 
mistake. 

•  This  conduct  would,  of  course,  have  lost  the  Frenchman  the  fight  in  modem  times. 
There  are  some  odd  points  of  resemblance  in  Pettit*s  fighting  and  that  of  Heenan  in  his 
Wadhurst  fight  with  Tom  lining,  although  one  was  fought  on  turf  the  other  on  a  stase. 
Heenan  did  not,  however,  **  rogue  '*  it  hke  the  Frenchman,  and  walk  off,  but  "  took  nit 
gruel"  till  beaten  out  of  time. 
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Ten  years  had  now  elapied  since  Slack  had  yanqnished  the  renowned 
Bronghton,  and  held  the  title  of  champion — ^bat  the  honour  was  dassling, 
and  another  hero  put  in  his  claim  for  the  towering  priie.  Slack's  fiune  was 
well  established;  and  here  royalty  once  more  appeared  on  the  pugilistic 
scene ;  for  Broughton's  old  patron,  the  Duke  of  Cumberlandi  stepped  forward 
and  backed  Slack  for  £100  against  Bill  Stevens,  the  Nailer,  whom  the  Doke 
of  York  took  under  his  patronage.  The  Haymarket  was  the  scene  of  action, 
and  a  stage  was  erected  in  the  Tennis  Court,  James  Street,  on  the  day  of  the 
17th  of  June,  1760.  Slack  entered  the  field  with  all  the  oonfidenoe  of  a 
yeteran,  and  was  acknowledged  to  haye  the  advantage  in  the  first  part  of  the 
battle;  but  the  Kailer,  with  an  arm  like  iron,  received  the  ponderous  blows 
of  his  antagonist  on  his  left  with  ease,  while  with  his  right  arm  he  so 
punished  the  champion's  nob,  that  he  knocked  off  the  title,  picked  it  up,  and 
wore  it.    Thus  fell  the  hitherto  invincible  Slack. 

This  second  great  mistake  of  William  of  Cumberland  seems  to  have  dis- 
gusted him  with  the  ring,  and  we  hear  no  more  of  him.  The  Duke  of  York 
here  spoken  of  was  one  of  the  uncles  of  Qeorge  m.,  whose  &ther,  Frederick, 
Prinoe  of  Wales,  died  in  Qeorge  n.'s  lifetime. 

Slack  now  quitted  the  pugilistic  profession,  and  returned  to  his  old  trade, 
opening  a  butcher's  shop  in  Chandos  Street,  Oovent  Garden.  Here  he 
canriedonagoodbusiness,  but  stiU  mixed  himself  in  fistic  matters*  He  backed 
and  trained  Qeorge  Meggs,  of  whom  more  anon,  to  fight  Bill  Stevens,  his 
conqueror,  for  the  championship  and  200  guineas.  The  fight  came  off  on  the 
2nd  of  March,  1761,  at  the  Tennis  Courts  St.  James'  Street.  The  reporter 
says,  ''At  the  first  onset  Stevens  missed  his  blow,  and  Heggs  struck  him 
that  instant  on  the  side  of  the  head  and  knocked  him  down.  This  error 
aeems  to  have  lost  him  the  battle.  After  this  the  battle  lasted  seventeen 
minutes,  with  scarcely  a  blow  struck,  when  Stevens  gave  in."  We  regret  to 
say  that  this  disgraceful  affidr  was  clearly  traced  to  Slack,  who  gave  Stevens 
50  guineas  and  his  stake.  '' Pancratia"  says:  ''An  old  supporter  of 
Stevens,  meeting  him  one  day,  eirpressed  his  surprise  at  this  defeat,  when 
Bill  drily  answered  him,  '  Why,  Lord  bless  you,  the  day  I  fought  Jack 
Slack  I  got  90  guineas;  but  I  got  50  guineas  more  than  I  should  otherwise 
haye  done  by  letting  Qeorgy  beat  me;  and,  damme,  ain't  I  the  same  man 
atill  ?"  The  Nailer  and  Slack  both  fbll  into  disrepute ;  but  the  latter  stuck 
to  bis  buainesi^  and  appears  to  have  prospered  until  his  death  in  1778. 
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BILL  STEVENS  THE  NAILER  (CHAMPION)— 1760. 

This  tremendonB  boxer,  whose  couzage  found  no  ooonterpait  in  his  honestyi 
will  apUy  oome  in  here.  It  would  be  tedious,  oould  they  even  be  dag  up,  to 
give  an  outline  of  his  many  battles  before  his  crowning  victory  over  Slack, 
with  the  exception  of  one,  that  with  Jacob  Taplin,  the  coalheaver. 

The  winter  of  1760  was  rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of  pugilism  by 
a  desperately  contested  battle,  **  fought  in  the  month  of  February  between 
William  Stevens  the  Nailer  and  Jacob  Taplin.  The  site  fixed  on  for  deciding 
the  boxing  match  was  the  hollow  known  as  Marylebone  Basin,  which  held 
about  8,000  spectators.  A  ring  was  formed  in  its  centre,  and  the  champions 
commenced  the  combat.  Taplin  in  the  first  rounds  seemed  ti>  have  much  the 
best  of  the  Nailer,  who  received  some  tremendous  blows  in  the  *  bread-basket,' 
which  had  several  times  knocked  him  down.  The  last  time  Stevens  seemed 
to  rise  with  the  fiiry  of  a  lion  roused  from  slowness  and  placidity  into  exces- 
sive irritation.  He  faced  his  antagonist  and  let  fly,  levelling  him  at  his 
feet.  The  odds,  which  had  been  in  &vour  of  Taplin,  now  became  four  to  one 
on  Stevens.  In  the  next  round  he  repeated  his  knock-down  by  a  tremendous 
blow  below  the  left  breast.  When  Taplin  rose  next  time,  he  closed  on  him 
suddenly  and  both  fell.  The  next  round  decided  the  battle  in  fiivour  of 
Stevens,  who  struck  Taplin  on  the  left  eye  with  his  left  hand,  while  with 
the  other  he  followed  it  by  a  blow  on  the  temple,  which  laid  him  senseless. 
Taplin  not  being  prepared  in  time  to  resume  the  contest,  Stevens  was  declared 
the  victor."— 2>a«7y  Advertuer,  Feb.  20,  1760. 

And  now  the  fame  of  Stevens  running  abroad  he  received  the  highest 
patronagi^  and  was  matched  for  100  guineas  aside  against  the  veteran  cham- 
pion Slack.  The  result  has  been  already  told.  He  disabled  Slack's  guard 
by  repeated  and  heavy  blows  on  his  left  forearm,  and  followed  them  by  a  right 
hand  lunge  at  the  head,  accompanied  by  a  trip  at  his  left  foot,  which  dis- 
turbed the  champion's  balance.  In  the  words  of  the  report,  *'  he  with  his 
right  hand  beat  him  about  the  head,  while  at  the  same  time  tripping  him  off 
his  centre  with  his  foot."  The  champion's  title  fell  to  Stevens,  but  he  did 
not  long  wear  it,  through  Ids  own  nusconduct.  The  battle,  or  rather  sham 
fight  at  the  Tennis  Court  with  George  Meggs,  the  collier,  has  been  already 
noticed.  Stevens,  after  seventeen  minutes  of  trickery,  scarcely  knowing  how 
to  make  a  fight  of  it,  gave  in  * 

*  George  Mem,  the  collier,  wu  from  ffae  pogilifltic  rnxnerj  of  Bristol.  After  thii  iiiRep- 
titions  teisare  of  the  championship,  he  retnrnea  to  liis  native  plaoe,  we  pre9ame»  for  in  July, 
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StevenB'  later  fights  were  few.  His  backers  had,  of  oonrse,  deserted  him. 
On  July  4,  1769,  we  find  as  follows:  ^<  William  Steyens,  the  Nailer,  who 
dexteronslj  played  the  crcat  with  George  HeggSy  fought  a  battle  with 
H'Ouire,  an  Irish  pugilist,  on  the  green  stage  at  the  back  of  Montague 
House.    M*Ouire  was  beaten.'' 

Steyens  was- also  defeated  by  one  Turner,  but  the  date  and  circumstances 
are  not  recorded.  We  learn  this  fact  from  the  account  of  Turner's  victory 
oyer  Peter  Ck>rcoran,  the  Irish  champion  (Sept  24,  1769). 

Stevens'  career  closed  in  defeat  and  disgrace.  Eighteen  years  after  his 
victory  over  Slack,  he  entered  the  ring  with  the  rising  Harry  Sellers  (see 
Skllkbs,  post).  Stevens  added  another  illustration  to  the  ring  proverb — 
^' Youth  will  be  served."  Had  Stevens  kept  the  straight  course,  he  might 
have  emulated  Taylor,  Broughton,  and  Slack.  The  date  of  his  death  is 
uncertain. 


THOMAS  SMALLWOOD— 1741-1757. 

AxoKd  the  luminaries  of  Oeorge  Taylor*s  Great  Booth,  and  subsequently 
of  Broughton's  Amphitheatre,  Tom  Smallwood,  though  never  opposed  to  the 
very  foremost  men  of  his  time,  was  a  ready  and  resolute  boxer  of  no  small 
pretensions.  Captain  Godfrey  has  enshrined  him  in  his  curious  pages,  so 
that  entire  omission  of  him  would  be  inexcusable  in  these  sketches  of  the 
early  heroes  of  the  ring.  "  Had  he  but  possessed  weight  (whence  we  may 
infer  he  was  what  we  should  now  call  a  ^middle  weight,'  say  11  stone),  he 
was  capable  of  standing  against  any  man."  It  must  be  remembered  that 
'' rushing,"  and  ''hammering,"  and  ''driving  against  the  rails,"  seem  to 
have  been  much  in  vogue  in  the  stage  encounters  of  the  period ;  and  the 
preposterous  weight  of  thirteen  stone  and  a  half  and  fourteen  stone  was 

1762,  w«  find  him  fiffhtmg  "  a  pitched  battle  for  a  considerable  som  ("  Fisb'ana**  wm  £100} 
with  one  MillBom,  a  baker,  of  the  riTal  dty  of  Bath."  This  came  off  at  Cahie  in  Wiltshire, 
when,  after  a  fierce  battle  of  forty  minntee,  Killiiom  wae  acknowledged  the  oonqaeror.  In 
the  nest  month  ( Angost,  1768),  Keggi,  having  challenged  Millaom  to  a  second  combat,  was 
a  second  time  beaten. 

Parfitt  Meggs,  noticed  hereafter,  a  noted  west  oonntry  boxer,  also  iiirrandered  to  Millsom. 
Farfitt  afterwards  beat  a  namesake  of  the  retired  chammon  Slack  (whose  Christian  name 
was  John,  not  Jem),  in  the  year  1765,  at  Lansdown,  near  Bath,  which  has  made  a  mess  in 
mon  than  one  **  histoxy."  In  "Fistiana"  (1864 edit),  nnder  Meggs  (Parfitt)  are  sereral  fights, 
iaclndin^  two  defeats  by  Tom  Tjme  (1787)  and  a  victorr  over  Joe  Ward  in  1790,  about  all 
which  hutonr  is  silent,  while  undler  Tom  Tyne  we  are  tola  he  was  twice  beaten  by  Mendosa  ; 
when  and  where  we  know  not  He  was,  howerer,  beaten  by  Bill  Darts  (afterwards  cham- 
pion) at  Shepton  Mallett,  in  1764,  which  does  not  appear  nnder  Meggs'  name. 
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thoagbt  adyantageous  for  a  man  of  flye  feet  eight  or  nine  inches !  Small- 
wood's  battles  were  nnmerons  and  Greditable,  whether  in  defeat  or  saooess. 
His  first  battle  recorded  in  the  ''Dinmals''  was  with  one  Dimmocksy  a 
powerfdl  carman,  at  Taylor's  Booth,  in  May,  1741,  the  month  after  Brough- 
ton  had  defeated  Steyenson,  the  coachman.  It  was  a  desperate  affidr,  and 
well  contested  by  Smallwood,  then  a  youth.  After  three-quarters  of  an  hour  of 
seyere  fighting,  Smallwood  was  beaten  by  the  superior  strength  of  his  opponent 

In  the  fbllowing  Noyember  Tom  Smallwood  again  entered  the  lists  with 
Richard  Harris,  a  brick*maker,  for  50  guineas.  It  is  described  as  ''one 
of  the  seyerest  boxing  matches  that  had  taken  place  for  many  years,"  and 
''contested  with  alternate  successes,  with  the  greatest  hardihood  and  intre- 
pidity, for  one  hour,  when  yiotory  decided  in  fayour  of  Smallwood." 
Broughton  expressed  a  high  opinion  of  the  courage  and  skill  of  Smallwood. 
The  day  was  also  noted  for  the  first  appearance  of  "Buckhorse"  (John 
Smith)  upon  this  stage,  who  fought  "a  draw"  with  Harry  Gray,  the  dog* 
maker.    See  Bvokhobsb,  po%t. 

In  the  notice  of  Oxobab  Tatlox  will  be  found  a  couple  of  specimens  of  his 
booth  adyertisements.  They  contain  the  names  of  Tom  Smallwood  and  Will 
Willis  (the  Fighting  Quaker).  On  this  occasion  (April  28,  1742)  our  hero 
despised  WilUs,  who  deriyed  his  nickname  fh>m  a  remarkably  plain  and 
formal  appearance,  and  a  sedateness  of  manner  not  common  among  "knights 
of  the  fiyes,"  with  whom  ftin  and  fiash  appear  to  haye  been  eyer  preyalent. 
At  this  point,  after  an  imaginary  account  of  Smallwood's  yictory,  stuffed 
with  the  slang  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century,  and  bald  attempts 
at  facetiousness,  the  "  Historian"  adds,  "  Tom  Smallwood  fought  seyeral 
other  battles,  in  M  of  which  he  proyed  yiotorious ;  but  the  combatants  were 
not  of  sufficient  importance  to  claim  mention." — ^Boxiana,  yol.  L,  p.  ZZ.  He 
then  proceeds,  p.  67,  to  giye  a  memoir  of  Edward  Hunt,  on  whom  he  layishes 
just  praises,  and  records  his  dsfMt  by  Smallwood,  as  one  out  of  the  many 
specimens  of  fndhod  with  which  his  hash  is  concocted. 

Smallwood,  after  the  closing  of  Taylor's  Booth  in  1744,  does  not  appear 
to  haye  belonged  to  Broughton's  company,  for  we  find  him  fighting  one 
King;  a  butcher,  at  Stanton  Oreen,  who  beat  him,  in  January,  1746.  The 
particulars  of  this  battle  are  not  recorded,  but  King  is  said  to  haye  also 
''fought  seyeral  good  battles  at  the  Booth."  There  is  something  obscure 
about  this  battlo,  as  Captain  Godfrey,  writing  in  1747,  a  constant  yisitor  at 
Broughton's,  and  au  eourmtt  with  eyery  man  in  the  fistic  world,  says,  "  If 
I  was  to  choose  a  boxer  for  my  money,  and  could  but  purchase  him  strength 
equal  to  his  resolution,  Smallwood  should  be  the  man." 
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The  moet  ramarlcable  of  Smallwood's  triumphs  was  his  Tictory  oyer 
Broughton's  ferroarite  pupil  and  protegi^  Edward  Hunt,  whose  defeat  of 
Hawkaley,  the  Life-goardsman,  had  made  him  the  talk  of  the  town.  The 
battle  had  been  long  talked  of,  and  was  fonght  on  a  stage  at  Honnslow, 
July  14,  1757*  The  stake  was  150  goineas.  For  thirty  minutes  the  combat 
was  carried  on  with  equfd  resolution,  and  without  any  leading  advantage. 
*'  For  the  first  35  minutes  the  odds  were  alternately  on  each  man.  After 
this  time,  Tom,  who  was  the  heayier  man,  closed  with  Hunt  more  frequentLy, 
and  by  superior  strength  followed  it  up  with  such  adyantage,  that  in  50 
minutes  the  battle  was  decided  in  his  fiiyour.''  Hunt  is  said  to  have 
weighed  but  nine  stone.  Smallwood  was  seconded  by  '<  Old  George  Taylor," 
and  Hunt  by  the  champion,  Jack  Slack. 

SmaUwood,  who  had  now  been  at  least  seyenteen  years  before  the  pubHc, 
seems  to  haye  retired  a  conqueror,  as  we  haye  no  further  mention  of  his 


EDWARD  HUNT— 1746-1758. 

This  fayourite  pupil  of  Broughton  continually  appears  in  his  master's 
adyeitisements.  He  was  a  boxer  of  first-rate  science,  as  then  practised, 
with  unquestionable  courage,  extreme  hardihood,  and  remarkable  activity. 
Though  barely  fiye  feet  fiye  inches,  and  weighing  but  nine  stone,  he  often 
fought  and  defeated  men  of  large  stature,  and  yasUy  his  superiors  in  weight. 
«  Being  constantly  oyermatched,  he  had  more  difficulties  to  encounter  than 
any  other  boxer  on  the  list,  and  of  the  few  instances  of  'shifting'  which 
occurred  in  his  time,  he  is  the  most  singular,  for  he  conquered  the  stoutest 
men  by  his  admirable  art  With  strength  so  much  beyond  his  own  opposed 
to  him  he  might  haye  been  allowed  to  drop,  but  he  seldom  fell  without 
a  blow.  He  neyer  confined  himself  to  one  attitude,  for,  being  extremely 
active,  he  found  he  could  more  effectually  confuse  his  antagonist  by  con- 
tinually changing  his  guard.  He  endeayoured  to  ayoid  blows  aimed  at  his 
body  by  stepping  aside,  and  then  took  an  opportunity  of  dexterously  <  wind- 
ing' his  man,  who  was  driyon  forward  by  his  own  force.  If  a  blow  was 
aimed  at  his  head,  he  stooped  to  let  his  adyersary's  arm  pass  over  him, 
^nd  then  succeeded  in  general  in  planting  a  good  body  blow.  These 
manoBuyres  preyed  highly  adyantageous  to  Hunt  in  his  pugilistic  career, 
for  his  opponents  became  aware  of  these  practices,  and  accordingly  foaght 
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on  the  defensire,  by  which  means  he  became  the  aBsailant,  and  avoided  being 
overw hehned  bj  their  superior  power."  This  is  the  description  of  a  consnm- 
mate  boxer  by  a  master  hand;  quoted  in  **  Pancratia,"  pp.  50,  51.  What  a 
picture  of  a  combination  of  the  styles  of  Young  Dutch  Sam  and  Bendigo ! 
With  this  before  you  read  Fierce  Egan's  stuff  about  Hunt's  not  **  fearing  the 
disparagement  {sic)  between  him  and  his  hfiif  opponent,"  and  '^  stood  up  to 
Hawksley  prime  as  a  ^ame  cock,"  etc.  The  contemporary  account  of  Hunt's 
battle  with  Hawksley  is  brief: — 

«  On  June  11th  (1746)  a  very  seyere  battle  was  contested  at  the  Amphi- 
theatre between  Edward  Hunt,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Broughton's,  weighing  only 
nine  stone,*  and  one  Hawksley  a  Life-guardsman,  who  weighed  seventeen 
stone.  The  odds  before  fighting  were  ten  to  one  in  favour  of  Hawksley. 
The  battle  lasted  only  ten  minutes,  during  which  the  odds  changed  in  favour 
of  Hunt,  wbo  was  dedared  the  victor."  This  affidr  is  most  unaccountable ; 
shifting,  and  the  "planting"  of  a  nine  stone  man,  could  hardly  have  beaten 
Hawksley  in  ten  minutes,  unless  he  was  out  of  condition,  drunk,  or  a  coward. 

His  next  great  battle  was  with  Smallwood  (1757),  already  narrated ;  and 
his  last  recorded  appearance  was  with  Eichard  Mills,  a  game  boxer,  known 
by  the  name  of  "the  Onion  Boy,"  May  17,  1758,  at  Islington.  After  an 
hour's  severe  fighting.  Hunt,  upon  whom  large  odds  were  betted,  was  com- 
pelled to  surrender. 


BUCKHOESE  (JOHN  SMITH)  1732-1746. 

Thxbe  was  one  pugilist  of  this  period,  whose  name  we  rather  introduce  as 
a  remarkable  lutue  naturee  than  as  an  illustrator  of  the  noble  art.  This  indi* 
vidual  was  John  Smith,  more  commonly  known  as  Bucxhobsb.  The  follow- 
ing particulars  are  chiefly  derived  from  a  memoir  which  appeared  in  the 
**  Eccentric  Magazine." 

''BccxHOBSs,  whose  real  name  is  said  to  have  been  John  Smith,  first  saw 
the  light  in  tbe  house  of  a  sinner,  in  that  part  of  London  known  by  the  name 
of  Lewkner's  Lane,  a  place  notorious  in  the  extreme  for  the  eccentricity  of 
the  characters  it  contained:  here  the  disciples  of  Bamfylde  Moore  Carew 

*  Fierce  %ui  sltm  thie  to  eight  fto&e  and  a  half,  te  tkgree  with  his  ftatement  that  he 
foQi^  nen  tffitUi  hii  weight* 
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After  an  Etching  by  Wiluau  Hooarth. 
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were  to  be  found  in  crowds,  and  cadgers  of  all  descriptions  resorted  to  regale 
themselves  npon  the  good  things  of  this  life,  laughing  at  the  creddlity  of  the 
public  in  being  so  easily  duped  by  their  impositions ;  and  here  the  juyenile 
prig  was  soon  taught  to  become  an  adept  in  the  profession,  by  taking  out  a 
handkerchief  or  a  snuff-box,  from  the  pocket  of  a  coat  covered  with  bells, 
without  ringing  any  of  them.  In  these  slums  the  finished  thief  roosted  from 
the  prying  eyes  of  society,  and  laid  plans  for  his  future  depredations. 

^<It  appears,  then,  that  few  places  could  boast  of  more  originality  of 
character  than  that  from  which  BucKHORaas  sprang;  and,  from  the  variety 
of  talents  here  displayed,  there  is  little  doubt  he  did  not  remain  long  a 
novice.  As  we  have  never  been  troubled  with  any  account  to  what  good- 
natured  personage  he  owed  his  origro,  we  cannot  determine ;  but  suffice  it  to 
observe,  that  little  Bucxhorse  and  his  mother  were  turned  out  upon  the 
wide  world,  long  before  he  knew  its  slippery  qualities,  by  the  cruel  publican, 
their  landlord,  which  inhuman  circumstance  took  place  about  the  year  1720. 

**  This  freak  of  nature,  it  would  seem,  was  indebted  to  his  mother  for  what 
little  instruction  he  received,  the  principal  of  which  was  an  extraordinary 
volability  of  speech ;  and  from  his  early  acquaintance  with  the  streets  he 
picked  up  the  rest  of  his  qualifications. 

«  Buckhorse's  composition,  however  rude  xni  unsightly,  was  not  without 
harmony ;  and  although  his  fist  might  not  appear  musical  to  his  antagonist 
by  its  potent  touch,  yet  when  appUed  to  his  own  chin,  was  capable  of  pro- 
ducing a  variety  of  popular  tunes,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  those  who  heard 
and  saw  him,  and  by  which  peculiar  trait  he  mostly  subsisted,  added  to 
selling  little  switches  for  a  half-penny  a-piece,  his  cry  of  which  was  so 
singular,  that  Shuter,  the  celebrated  comedian,  among  his  other  imitations, 
was  more  than  successfiil  in  his  mimicry  of  Buckhorse,  which  was  repeatedly 
called  for  a  second  time. 

*'  As  a  pugQist^  Bucxhobss  ranked  high  for  strength  and  endurance  amoag 
the  boxers  of  the  day,  and  displayed  great  muscular  power  in  the  battles  he' 
contested." 

^^Boxiana"  says,  under  date  1742,  after  the  fight  of  Smallwood  and 
Willis,  **  About  this  time  the  noted  Buckhorse  fought  Harry  Gray,  when  the 
latter  got  severely  punished  by  this  ugly  customer."  It  is  true  that  this 
battle  took  place  in  1742,  but  if  Mr.  Egan  had  read  Fig's  bill,  which  he 
prints  at  p.  44,  vol.  i.,  he  would  have  seen  there  that,  ten  years  previous 
(Sept.  18, 1732),  it  is  announced  that  '*  Bucxhobss  and  several  other  pugilists 
will  show  the  art  of  boxing."  Unless  the  infismt  was  eight  years  old  in  1720, 
he  must  have  been  ''noted"  enough  to  be  speciaUy  underlined  in  capital 
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letters  at  twclye  yean  old!  Fig  died  in  1734  (see  p.  12,  ante).  Buckhone 
oontinues,  too,  it  will  be\  seen,  in  Broughton's  bill  for  his  <^New  Amphi- 
theatre,"  on  the  13th  of  March,  1743  (p.  24,  anU)f  and  is  there  advertised, 
not  for  a  match  among  the  eight  men  specially  named  as  to  be  paired^  but  in 
a  singcdar  manner,  indicatiye  of  a  miUe  rather  than  a  boxing  match.  Thns : 
''N.B.  There  will  be  a  battle-royal  by  the  Notbd  Bucxhobsb  and  seven  or 
eiffhf  otkerSf  after  which  there  will  be  several  hye-laitlei  with  others." 
Baokhorse  seems  to  have  fought  previously  in  these  bye-battles,  ^.y.,  that 
with  Harry  Gray  (who  here  appears  among  the  men  to  be  matched),  two 
years  previously  (2drd  Nov.,  1741),  after  Tom  Smallwood  had  defeated 
Harris.    (See  atUs,  p.  38.) 

There  is  something  truly  Hogarthian  in  the  portrait  handed  down  to  us ; 
and  as  he  was  a  contemporary  of  ''  the  valiant  Fig,"  it  is  no  strained  suppo- 
sition that  it  came  originally  from  the  great  English  master's  pencil,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  champion  himself. 

<<  As  ugly  as  Buckhorse"  was  for  a  long  time  the  uncomplimentary  ex- 
pression for  a  remarkably  ugly  man.  This  singular  being  is  said  to  have 
been  in  the  custom  of  allowing  himself  to  be  knocked  down  for  a  trifling 
gratuity  by  any  one  who  might  feincy  a  trial  of  the  strength  of  his  own  arm. 


TOM  FATJLKNEE,  THE  CRICKETEE— 1758-1791. 

Ovs  of  the  best  men  of  his  day,  and  who  divided  his  attention  between  the 
two  great  English  games,  cricket  and  boxing,  both,  in  a  sdentiflc  form, 
nearly  contemporaneous,  was  Tom  Faulkner.  Twice,  flred  with  the  ambition 
of  holding  the  champion's  title,  did  he  enter  the  lists  with  the  renowned 
George  Taylor,  and  twice,  after  a  good  flght,  he  succumbed  to  his  master  in 
skill.  But  Tom  feared  not  an  uphill  game.  He  felt  that  he  had  the  key  to 
the  secret  of  his  former  defeats,  and  a  third  time,  in  1758,  challenged  Taylor 
to  the  field.  Taylor  had  now  retired,  and,  as  already  stated,  kept  the  Foun- 
tain at  Deptford.  The  "  old  'un"  accepted  the  challenge  without  hesitation, 
and  in  Hertfordshire,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  St.  Alban's,  on  the  Idth  of 
August,  1758,  the  heroes  met,  the  stakes  being  200  guineas  and  the  door 
money.  Faulkner,  it  is  said,  with  the  odds  of  three  to  one  against  him, 
risked  all  he  possessed  upon  the  event.    Faulkner,  knowing  his  man,  deter* 
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mined  to  kee|»  him  to  fighting.  ''He  hegan  the  attack  with  aatonishing 
oonrage,  amounting  almost  to  ferocity.  For  seyeral  of  the  earUer  rounds 
Fanlkner  was  either  knocked  down  or  thrown.  About  the  fifteenth,  Taylor 
was  blowing,  but  in  a  rally  each  put  in  a  dozen  hard  blows  before  Faulkner 
leyelled  his  opponent.  Taylor  now  began  to  shift,  and  seyeral  tunes  fell  with- 
out a  blow.*  This  created  much  disapprobation  and  confusion,  but  Faulkner 
easily  consented  to  proceed.  Afterwards  they  set  to  more  resolutely,  if  possible, 
than  before,  when  after  a  seyere  contest  of  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  Taylor 
acknowledged  himself  beaten.  They  were  both  carried  off  the  ground,  and 
it  was  the  general  opinion  that  more  skill  and  courage  neyer  was  displayed 
by  any  pugilist  in  this  country.  Taylor's  loss  of  an  eye  and  a  blow  at  the 
dose  of  the  fight  on  the  other  were  the  aiding  excuses  of  his  defeat." 

In  the  next  year  (1759)  Tom  Faulkner  was  in  turn  challenged  by  Joe 
James.  Joe  came  of  a  fighting  family,  and  his  brother  Jack  James,  the 
bruiser  at  Broughton's  Amphitheatre,"  with  his  father,  ''  old  Jockey  James, 
of  Newmarket,"  seconded  young  Joe.  The  battle  came  off  at  Putney, 
Surrey,  on  April  8,  1759,  for  100  guineas.  ''  A  stage  was  erected  near  the 
White  lion  Inn,  and  they  set-to  about  two  o'clock.  Before  a  blow  was 
struck  the  odds  were  two  to  one  (they  betted  preposterously  tempting  odds 
in  those  green  and  early  days)  in  fiiyour  of  James,  and  after  the  third  round 
fiye  to  one.  Joe  knocked  Faulkner  down  seyeral  times  (hero  was  piling 
up  the  agony),  when,  in  the  last  round,  whiek  totu  not  more  than  ten  minutee 
from  the  eommeneement  of  the  eonteetf  Faulkner,  by  a  well-aimed  blow,  brought 
down  James  (!),  on  which,  though  apparently  not  hurt  or  even  fatigued, 
he  gaye  in."  We  should  think  so:  it  would  haye  been  mere  tempting  . 
fortune  to  go  on.  The  chronicler  adds,  "  the  indignation  of  the  spectators 
was  yery  hig^y  expressed  by  their  hissing  him  off  the  ground,"!  ^^di  did 
not,  it  seems^  preyent  the  bets  going  with  the  battle-money.  Yeiily,  as 
Bildad  the  Shuhite  said  of  the  man  of  Uz,  so  may  we  say  of  this  ancient 
ring-scribe,  '<  Behold,  he  is  yet  in  his  greenness."  **  Old  Jockey  James" 
seems  to  haye  known  when  to  giye  ''the  office"  that  the  ''book  was 
full." 

Tom  appears  now  to  haye  betaken  himself  to  attacking  his  opponents' 
etumptf  and  bowling  them  out  with  "  underhand  twisters,"  for  as  yet  the 
hand  aboye  the  elbow  was  not,  the  curye-bladed  bat  was  like  a  butter- 
knife,  and  two  stumps  with  a  cross-piece  gaye  eyery  chance  that  a  straight 

*  Th«  reporter*!  slatemtBt  ahowB  that,  according  to  tlie  modem  praetioe,  Taylor  had  loet 
the  fi|rikt.— He  was  merely  fighting  for  an  off-ohanoe,  a  foul  blow,  or  a  wrangle.  Ex>. 
f  Paoerataa,  pp.  52, 68. 
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ball  would  go  harmlesBly  tbrough  the  wicket.  Tet  were  there  ekill  and 
enjoyment  in  those  days  of  our  forefatheiB,  and  the  village  green  and  its 
May-pole  were  institationB  of  ^'Merrie  England."  The  May-pole  is  as 
extinct  as  the  megatherium,  and  what  has  modem  science  given  ns  in  its 
place  ?    Among  those  who^ 

"  At  foot-ball  or  at  cricketi 
At  priflon-lMM  or  tooohing-diaw 
Bight  featly  then  oonld  pnok  it," 

Tom  Faulkner  was  long  remembered.  Yet  docs  his  name  again  occur 
in  1789.  The  brulBers  of  Birmingham  challenged  those  of  ihe  best  note  in 
London.  Isaac  Perrins  challenged  Tom  Johnson,  the  champion  (See  life  of 
JoHKSoir,  post.)  Jacombs  challenged  Bryan  (Big  Ben) ;  Pickard,  George 
Ingleston,  the  brewer ;  and  these  fights  eame  off,  as  we  shall  see,  in  favour 
of  the  metropolis.  Fired  with  the  idea,  Tom  Faulkkeb  (at  53  years  of 
age !)  challenged  Watson,  and  Thomhill  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  Hooper, 
the  tinman.  These  two  last  matches  went  off;  a  proof,  we  think,  that  the 
Birmingham  backers  were  not  without  judgment,  though  they  did  lose  the 
first  three  events. 

Tom  Faulkner  was  certainly  an  evergreen  of  amazing  sap  and  pith.  Early 
in  1791  he  was  challenged  by  Thomhill  (called  in  the  report  *' the  Warwick- 
shire bruiser"),  who  had  been  disappointed  in  his  match  with  Hooper,  the 
tinman.  The  veteran  Tom  accepted  the  cartel,  and  they  met  at  Studley,  in 
Warwickshire,  March  21,  1791.  "Eyan  seconded  Faulkner,  and  Williams 
was  his  bottloholder.  Jack  Lea  waited  upon  Thomhill,  with  Biggs  his 
bottleholder.  We  copy  the  report.  **  At  two  o'clock  the  combatants  set-to, 
and  throughout  the  battle  Tom's  superiority  in  judgment  and  distance  was 
manifestly  evident.  Thornhill  was  much  the  stronger  man,  and  only  fell  by 
one  knock-down  blow  during  the  contest,  except  the  last,  which  Tom  struck 
him  in  the  neck,  too  forcibly  to  be  withstood,  and  Thomhill  gave  in.  The 
conflict  was  extremely  severe,  and  lasted  fifty  minutes.  The  door  money 
amounted  to  upwards  of  £80,  two-thirds  of  which  became  Ihe  property  of 
the  winner,  and  the  remainder  to  the  unsuccessful  combatant."  Faulkner 
was  one  of  those  lucky  men  who  closed  a  career  of  exceptional  length  with 
the  garland  of  victory  on  his  grey  head.    Tom  was  living  in  1798. 
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BILL  DARTS  (CHAMPION)— 1764-1771. 

AMOHe  the  boxen  of  his  daj,  Bill  Darts,  the  dyer,  held  a  high  reputation 
for  steady  courage  and  hard  hitting,  and  by  no  means  a  contemptible  amount 
of  science.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  his  battles  was  with  Tom 
Juchau,*  at  Guildford,  Surrey,  in  May,  1766.  It  was  a  funons  fight  for 
forty  minutes,  when  Juchau  was  beaten  out  of  time  The  stakes  were 
1,000  guineas. 

Sogget,  the  West  Country  Bargeman,  had  secuted  so  high  a  name  among 
the  ''  twoads"  that  an  invite  was  given *to  Bill  Darts  to  come  down  to  Marl- 
borough to  be  thrashed.  With  the  first  part  of  the  invitation  Bill  complied ; 
the  second  he  not  only  declined,  but,  per  contra,  gave  Mr.  Dogget  such  a 
thrashing,  that  he  carried  off  the  honours  of  the  day  and  the  irate  country- 
man's 100  guineas  staked  upon  the  event. 

Swansey,  the  butcher,  found  friends  to  back  him  for  50  guineas,  and  he 
and  Darts  met,  Oct.  13,  1767,  on  Epping  Forest  The  butcher  was  soon 
knocked  down  and  thoroughly  cut  up. 

Bill  Darts  now  invited  all  comers  for  the  championship,  which  he  had  held 
for  five  years,  when  Lyons,f  a  waterman  of  Eingston-upon-Thames,  disputed 
his  title.  They  met,  and  Darts,  for  the  first  timci  was  defeated  in  forty-five 
minutes,  on  the  27th  of  June,  1769. 

Bill  Darts  next  entered  the  lists  with  a  competitor  of  formidable  name — 

•  •'^Tom  Jochaa,  tlie  pavionr,**  onoe  bid  fair  to  aeiie  the  oh&mpionship— <m  Jnne  2eth, 
1764.  His  name  in  pogiluftio  circles  wae  "  Diaher ;  *'  kow  deriTed,  \re  might  in  rain  inquire. 
Hit  fint  fi^t  of  importance  waa  with  Gharlea  Cohant  (or  Coant},  a  batcher,  who  had  fought 
■efenl  lererely-oonteeted  battles.  Cohant*  being  the  beat  known  man,  was  the  favoorite, 
and  the  contemporaay  account  says,  **  Daring  the  firat  twenty-five  minatea  *  Diaher '  waa 
■oaroely  able  to  give  him  a  aingle  blow,  but  waa  knocked  down  aeveral  timee.  At  thirty-fire 
minatea  odda  were  ao  high  that  money  waa  offered  at  any  rate.  At  this  time  Diaher  (Tom 
Jaohaa)  changed  hia  mode  of  fighting,  and  giving  Cohant  a  moat  tremendooa  blow,  by  which 
he  fell ;  the  odda  immediately  changed  in  hia  favoar.  After  thia  thev  foaght  bat  four  roanda, 
when  Diaher,  having  played  in  aeveral  dreadful  blows,  Cohant  yielded,  acknowledging  him- 
self to  be  vanqoiahea.  llie  fight  laated  forty-aeven  minatea.**  There  ia  a  Spartan  brevity, 
an  heroic  simplicity,  and  a  simple  traat  in  the  reporta  of  theae  olden  fights,  which  ia  troly 
'*  xefreahing  *'  (we  believe  that  ia  the  tabernacle  phraae)  in  theae  daya  of  prose-shoifering  and 
persiflage. 

The  next  report  is  equally  commendable  for  its  brevity.  **  On  Aagnst  the  27th  (1766), 
Millsom,  who  had  defeated  we  two  Meggs  (see  ante),  fbofht  a  battle  with  Thomas  Jachaa, 
the  pavioor,  at  Colney,  near  St.  Alban*8,  m  which  he  miled  to  enjoy  his  asaal  triumph, 
Jaohaa  proving  his  conqueror.*'  After  half  a  pa^  of  undated  rigmarole,  headed  "  Tom 
Juehao,  Fierce  Egan  says,  vol.  i.,  p.  74,  "  The  paviour  was  now  considered  a  first-rate  man, 
and  soofn  matched  nimseu  against  some  of  the  moat  distinguished  pugilists.**  We  cannot  find 
l^t  he  ever  foaght  again. 

t  Lyons  (champion,  1709)  has  no  mention  of  his  exploits,  except  his  conqoest  of  the  heroio 
WX  Dtois,  Jnne  V,  1709,  for  the  championship.  For  twenty-five  minutes  Darts  had  it  Ul 
liis  own  way,  and  ten  to  one  was  laid  upon  him,  when  Lyons  recovered  second  wind,  and  in 
forty-five  minutes  wrested  the  championship  lirom  him.  The  battle  took  place  at  Kingst^on- 
npon-Thames.    No  other  notable  fight  ia  credited  to  Lyons. 
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Death  (Stephen  Olirer).  Oliyer  was  oeitainly  ''stale/'  as  he  had  been  one 
of  Broughton*8  feivourite  pupils.  (See  Dsath.)  It  was  a  wdl-oontested 
fighti  Oliyer  proving  extremely  game  and  skilful;  bat  the  superior  strength 
and  weight  of  Darts'  hits  oyercame  the  darts  of  Death,  and  the  namesake  of 
the  universal  conqueror  fell  before  Bill's  victorious  arm.  This  battle  was 
fought  at  Putney,  on  a  stage,  March  25th,  1770.  *'  Boxiana"  has  not  given 
a  single  date  to  any  of  Darts'  fights;  accordingly,  ''Fights  for  the  Cham- 
pionship," 1855,  informs  its  readers  that,  "the  dates  of  these  battles,"  as 
well  as  those  of  George  Meggs,  Millsomy  etc.,  "  are  not  recorded  I" 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1771,  during  Epsom  races.  Bill  Darts  fought  Peter 
Corcoran,  an  Irish  bruiser  of  vast  pretensions,  about  whom  Pierce  Egan  has 
indited  his  usual  amount  of  rhodomontade,  which  we  shall  correct  under  his 
name.  The  match  was  made  for  £  100  aside,  by  the  notorious  black-leg  and 
bully,  Captain  O'Eelly,  the  lucky  owner  of  Eclipse,  who,  "before  the  fight 
gave  Bill  Darts  100  guineas  to  play  cronJ'^  The  rest  of  this  nefarious 
swindle  we  will  give,  according  to  our  plan,  under  the  notice  of  the  so-called 
victor  Corcoran.  Bill  had  now  sold  his  reputation,  and  was  a  lost  man; 
his  seducer,  the  greater  scoundrel,  fared,  like  woman's  seduceri  none  the 

worse 

^  Throngli  tattered  oloihes  small  Tioes  do  appear^ 
Bobei  and  ftmred  gowns  hide  all.*' 

Perhaps  one  of  the  funniest  pieces  of  historical  perversion  on  record  is 
Pierce  Egan's  account  (without  a  date)  of  this  scandalous  affair.  It  would 
be  injustice  to  mutilate  it.  "  The  famous  Bill  Darts  now  mounted  the  stage 
with  Corcoran  for  £200,  to  give  additional  sport  to  Epsom  races.  The  set-to 
commenced  with  cautious  sparring  on  the  part  of  Darts,  who  soon  discovered 
that  he  could  not  win  (!),  and  in  a  short  time  gave  in.  A  singular  report 
crept  into  circulation,  accounting  for  Darts  losing  the  battle,  that  Colonel 
0*£elly  (one  of  the  most  celebrated  sportsmen  on  the  turf)  backed  his  coun- 
tryman to  a  large  amount;  but  to  make  his  bets  dead  sure,  on  the  night 
previous  to  the  fight,  he  presented  Darts  with  £  100  not  to  win  the  battle, 
but  positively  to  lose  it.  Surely  no  thoroughbred  sportsman  could  commit 
so barefiBUsed  a  robbery!'*  This  is  rather  modest,  considering  the  Colonel's 
character ;  what  follows,  however,  distances  it  by  lengths.  "  And  upon  the 
best  information,  we  are  assured  that  Darts  in  his  prime  was  never  half  man 
enough  for  Peter  Corcoran!"  The  notes  of  admiration  are  Fierce's:  we 
have  omitted  his  emphasised  italics  and  small  capitals.  The  reader  may 
form  his  own  conclusion  by  reading  Corcoran's  actual  batties. 

•  Patly  AdvertiseTi  May  17»  I77h  and  Monthly  Sepster  for  Hay  of  the  tame  year* 
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Daita  appears  several  times  as  a  second  during  1771  and  the  following 
years ;  notedly  in  a  fight  between  Sam  Peters,  of  Birmingham,  and  Boesemos 
Gregory,  an  Irishman,  in  whioh  Darts  seconded  the  Hibernian^  bnt  behaved 
so  unfairly  to  sare  his  man  that  Peters  refused  to  fight  on.  The  result  will 
be  found  under  Pxisbs. 


PETEE   CORCOEAN 

Wa  may  as  well  here  despatch  Peter  Corcoran,  to  whom  Pierce  Egan  has 
devoted  several  pages  of  fietbrication  in  honour  of  "  ould  Ireland.'*  First  he 
thrashed  all  the  potato  diggers  in  the  vicinity  of  his  father's  mud  edifice ; 
then  he,  and  perhaps  another,  beat  an  English  butcher  who  refused  to  let 
him  and  a  friend  have  a  shoulder  of  mutton  at  their  own  price:  Pierce 
almost  hints  they  had  no  money.  It  seems  that  Paddy  not  only  thrashed 
the  batcher  *'  Master  Steel"  in  a  few  minutes,  but ''  shortly  afterwards  enjoyed 
his  mutton  (is  the  reader  or  the  mutton  roasted?)  with  as  keen  an  appetite  as 
if  nothing  had  happened  (which  we  suppose  was  the  case),  and  next  day 
pursued  his  journey  to  London."*  At  Portsmouth,  after  a  trip  to  sea,  he 
performed  a  number  of  feats  of  strength;  one  among  them  was  ^^h$ating  a 
whole preti  gang,  and  breaking  the  lieutenant's  sword  over  his  head."  Here's 
a  scene  for  a  new  *'  Black-eyed  Susan."  The  promotion  of  Billy  Taylor's 
sweetheart  did  not,  however,  fall  to  the  lot  of  Peter,  and  ^*  on  leaving  the 
navy,  he  came  to  London,"  etc. 

The  first  authenticated  notice  of  his  name  we  find  under  the  date  of, 
''Sept.  4th  (1769).  A  boxing  match  was  decided  between  Turner,  a 
pugilist  who  had  beaten  Bill  Stevens,  and  Peter  Corcoran,  an  Irishman,  for 
£20  aside,  which  was  won  by  the  fertMrJ^  The  battie  took  place  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  is  correotiy  given  in  "Pistiana,"  though  without  a  date.  Now 
let  us  turn  to  <'  Boxiana,"  p.  59,  voL  i.  ''  Peter  beat  one  Turner,  who 
fought  him  for  £20,  and  although  the  latter  had  beaten  the  Nailer,  yet,  in 
the  hands  of  Corcoran,  he  was  soon  disposed  of."  Three  others,  ''good 
men,"  Dalton  and  Davis  and  <<  Smiler,  the  bricklayer,"  were  also,  according 
to  the  same  veracious  chronicler,  "  beaten  dreadfully."  These  exploits  bring 
ns  to  (}orcbran's  two  "crosses"  and  his  final  thrashing.  That  with  Bill 
Darts  we  have  said  enough  about    Of  this  we  read  in  a  contemporary  print 

•  "  fioxiansi"  Tol.  i.,  p.  85, 
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— **  After  a  little  sparriiig,  Co/coian  gavo  Darts  a  blow  an  the  tide  of  the 
head,  which  drove  him  against  the  rail  of  the  stage*  t^hen  he  immediately 
gave  in.  It  was  said  that  Darts  had  played  bootj,  and  n>ne  of  the  sporting 
men  would  afterwards  back  him ;  thus  by  one  dirty  action  Darts  lost  all  the 
fame  he  had  been  for  so  many  years  acquiring."  This  reflection  has  a  pecu- 
liar moral  squint,  as  we  have  already  said.  What  about  the  Colonel  who 
bought  the  poor  fellow  ? 

Whether  his  next  battle  with  Peters  was  a  yictory  we  will  just  leave  to 
the  reader  of  the  report.  '^  The  long  expected  match  between  Sam  Peters 
and  Peter  Corcoran  took  place  at  Waltham  Abbey,  Essex,  in  June,  1774. 
At  setting-to  the  bets  were  three  to  one  in  favour  of  Peters  (this,  we  should 
say,  was  a  good  thing),  who,  though  he  maintained  the  superiority,  gave  in 
without  any  apparent  cause  at  the  expiry  of  fifteen  minutes,  greatly  to  the 
disappointment  of  the  sporting  ones."  We  should  think  so.  Here  is  tlie 
account  from  ''  Boxiana,''  p.  86,  **  Sam  Peters  was  the  best  man,  according 
to  Corcoran's  account,  that  ever  set-to  with  him.  It  was  a  complete  ham- 
mering fight  (!),  and  at  the  expiration  of  ten  mtntUes  Peters  declared  he  was 
satisfied,  and  Corcoran's  body  for  several  days  afterwards  was  entirely  black, 
the  bruises  being  extremely  severe."  Heavy  work  on  both  sides  for  ten 
minutes.  The  fastest  modems  cannot  go  this  pace.  The  account  of  Corcoran's 
battle  with  Hairy  Sellers,  October  16th,  1776,  will  be  found  under  Habbt 
Sbllsxs.  As  Peter  was  thrashed,  it  was  of  course  "  a  sell,"  though  it  looks 
like  a  victory  on  its  merits,  md  '^Boxiana"  *' points  a  moral,"  which  is 
applicable  to  this  as  to  all  othei  cases  of  betrayal  of  backers  by  pugilists,  who 
should  never  forget — 

**  'TIS  not  in  mortalf  to  oommsnd  mtooom, ' 

but  "  do  more,  deserve  it,"  is  very  good— if  the  case  warranted  it. 

The  favourable  notice  in  "Pancratia,"  whence  Pierce  drew  the  staple  he 
has  spun  out  so  absurdly,  thus  speaks  of  Corcoran :  '*  Peter,  as  a  pugilist  of  his 
period,  stands  fiist  rank  as  a  fair  fighter;  being  generally  engaged  with 
powerful  pugilists,  he  was  unfortunate  in  the  evente  of  his  contests,  and  indeed 
he  had  little  reason  to  triumph  when  victorious,  for  as  he  never  shifted 
or  fell,  unless  accidentally,  without  a  blow,  he  seldom  escaped  a  severe 
drubbing."  These  are  the  words  of  truth  and  soberness,  and  place  Corcoran's 
courage  and  game  on  a  fair  footing,  despite  the  extravagant  eulogies  of  his 
compatriot.  Perhaps,  however,  Mr.  Vincent  DowHng,  in  lus  "Pistiana," 
has  exercised  the  wisest  discretion ;  finding  the  accounts  too  discrepant  for 
reconciling,  he  has  left  the  name  of  Corcoran  out  of  the  letter  C  altogether. 
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HAEEY  SELLERS  (CHAMPION)— 1776-1785. 

HiBRT  Sellers,  a  west  coimtiy  boxer  of  deserved  provincial  repntatioii, 
was  ohosen  by  some  friends  as  a  likely  young  fellow  to  reduce  the  bragga- 
docia  of  Corcoran,  whose  challenges  were  of  the  true  Hibernian  cut  of  some 
hedge-schoolmaster  transplanted  to  the  Seven  Dials.  The  match  was  made 
for  100  guineas  ''and  a  bet  of  £500  or  £600  on  the  event," — we  do  not 
profess  to  know  what  the  last  phrase  means — and  the  combatants  met  at  the 
Crown  Inn,  Staines,  October  10, 1776.  The  attendance  appears  to  have  been 
remarkably  good.  Corcoran,  with  the  *'  gift  of  the  gab,"  was  the  landlord  of 
the  Blakeney's  Head,  St.  Giles's,  and  was  a  sort  of  ''  Stunning  Joe  Banks" 
of  lus  day :  what  he  was  good  for  as  a  pugilist  we  cannot  say.  ''  At  the  first 
onset,"  says  the  report,  ''  Corcoran  gave  his  antagonist  a  violent  blow,  which 
threw  him  to  the  farthest  end  of  the  stage,  and  the  odds  increased  from  three 
to  four  to  one  in  Peter's  fisivour.  Sellers  now  fought  very  shy  for  about  eighteen 
minutes,  in  order  to  wind  his  antagonist,  which  having  accomplished,  he 
advanced  boldly  and  beat  him  by  straight-forward  hitting  in  ten  minutes." 
Did  any  one  ever  read  a  more  "plain  unvarnished  tale"  of  how  a  natural 
fighter  and  good  boxer  beat  a  bounceable  publican?  What  need  of  the 
farrago  we  find  at  pages  86,  87,  88,  vol.  i.  of  **  Boxiana,"  to  explain  that 
which  needs  no  explanation?  Corcoran  was  thrashed,  and,  we  believe, 
couldn't  help  it.  Fierce  tells  us  a  story  of  his  house  in  St.  Giles's  flowing 
with  "  all  sorts  of  spirits,  plenty  of  new  pots,  etc.,  inside  and  outside  painted, 
and  got  up  in  superior  style  to  what  it  was  ever  witnessed  before,"  etc. 
Iforeover — and  here  is  the  detail  that  clinches  it — "Peter  was  playing 
skittles  next  morning  with  all  the  activity  and  cheerfdlness  of  a  man  who 
had  never  been  engaged  in  pugilism." 

As  Pierce  about  this  period  was  a  Dublin  "  gossoon,"  he  must  have  had  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  decorations,  interior  and  exterior,  of  Peter's  hostelrie, 
and  a  reliable  tradition  of  his  morning's  amusements.  For  ourselves,  a 
much  more  careful  search  than  that  of  the  inventor  of  "Boxiana"  (wlio 
made  none,  by  the  way),  fails  to  tell  us  more  than  we  have  hereinbefore  set 
down. 

On  the  4th  of  June,  1777,  at  Ascot  Heath  races,  Joe  Hood,*  a  hardy  and 
suocessmi  boxer,  fought  Harry  Sellers  for  50  guineas  aside.  Joe  fought  with 
j;reat  courage  and  skill,  but  the  science  and  activity  of  Sellers  secured  the 

•  Joe  Uoody  see  post,  p.  69. 
VOL.  I.  i 
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Tictory.  Hood  fought  Sellers  again*  fonr  weeks  afterwards  (June  2),  and 
was  again  beaten. 

In  June,  1778,  Hairy  Sellers  met  the  once  formidable  ehampion,  Bill 
Sterens,  the  Nailer.  It  was  a  one-sided  affair.  Sterens,  still  conrageoas, 
could  not  stand  against  the  rapidity,  skill,  and  freshness  of  Harry,  and  was 
defeated.  The  stake  was  but  £25,  which  shows  how  the  mighty  Stevens 
had  fallen. 

The  Crown,  at  Slmigh,  a  fayourite  rendezrous  of  the  swell  patrons  of 
pugilism,  was  the  scene,  on  the  25th  of  September,  1780,  of  a  boxing  match 
between  Harry  Sellers  and  Duggan  Feams,  an  Irish  boatswain  (called  Jack 
Feams  in  "  Boziana").  The  accounts  read  Tciy  like  a  cross,  though  we  can 
hardly  say  that  there  is  clear  evidence.  "  The  battle  lasted  tme  minute  and  a 
half,  when  victory  was  declared  in  favour  of  Duggan."  We  are  not  told 
how  the  event  was  brought  about,  but  the  reporter  adds  his  own  opinion : 
"the  amateurs  were  swindled  to  a  large  amount,"  and  certainly  very 
clumsily. 

On  the  7th  of  June  (1785),  we  find  that  Harry  Sellers  contested  a  battle 
with  William  Harvey,  an  Irishman,  in  the  Ass  Field,  near  Holywell  Mbunt^ 
Grays  Inn  Bead,  <'in  which,  notwithstanding  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost,  he  was  conquered  by  dint  of  the  Irishman's  strength  in  twenty 
minutes."  The  reader  will  observe  the  date  is  the  7th  of  June.  This  may 
give  him  sufficient  insight  to  value  accordingjly  the  story  of  "  St.  Patrick's 
evening"  (I7tb  March),  the  "insult  to  Mr.  Harvey's  shamrock  in  his  hat," 
the  "  leg  of  mutton  and  trimmings,"  offered  by  Sellers  to  be  let  off  a 
thrashing,  and  the  wretched  rubbish  in  "Boxiana,"  pp.  88,  89,  "for  the 
greater  glory  of  ould  Ireland."  The  red  hot  ire  of  Mr.  Harvey  remained 
to  cool  from  March  17th  to  the  7th  of  the  following  June,  if  there  be  any 
truth  in  the  periodical  contemporary  press. 

The  appearance  of  Humphries,  Big  Ben  (Brain),  and  the  rise  of  the  great 
Tom  Johnson,  seem  to  have  quite  extinguished  the  minor  pugilistic  stars,  and 
so  occupied  the  whole  attention  of  the  patrons  and  historians  of  the  ring,  that 
Sellers  disappears  from  the  scene.  In  "  Pancratia,"  p.  63,  we  read,  "  It  has 
been  reported  that  Sellers  actually  died  with  grief,  on  account  of  his  friends 
refusing  to  match  him  with  the  celebrated  pugilist  Tom  Johnson  when  first 
he  rose  into  fame."  This  proves,  at  any  rate,  that  Sellers  was  what  the 
west  countrymen  call  "a  good  woolled  one:"  there  was  no  deficiencv  in 
breed,  whatever  there  might  be  in  his  probity  or  judgment. 
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STEPHEN  OLIVEB  (NICKNAMED  DEATH). 
1770-1788. 

Of  Stephen  Oliver,  whose  singular  sohriquet,  '<  Death/'  had  a  less 
tenihle  deiiyation  than  it  might  suggest,  we  have  hut  scant  contemporary 
.notices,  yet  these  have  heen  neglected,  and  "  Boziana"  dismisses  him  with 
an  incidental  mention  in  the  notice  under  Dabts  (see  p.  45,  ante\  and  four 
lines  in  reference  to  his  battle  with  Small.  Oliver  seems,  by  general  consent 
of  the  best  judges,  to  have  been  a  remarkably  skUfhl,  steady,  and  formidable 
boxer.  The  deadly  paleness  of  his  visage  during  his  pugilistic  contests  pro- 
cured him  the  niclmame  of  ''  Death."  Oliver,  as  one  of  Broughton's  pupils, 
stood  high  on  the  list  of  his  favourites.  The  veteran  often  commended  him 
as  the  best  teacher  and  exponent  of  his  system.  **  He  was  a  well  made  man, 
and  light  (as  they  reckoned  it  then),  never  exceeding  twelve  stone ;  he  did 
not  possess  great  strength,  but  this  he  fully  compensated  by  his  astonishing 
agility.  Oliver  fought  more  battles  than  any  man  in  England,  and  though 
frequently  overmatched,  often  conquered  against  odds.  But  his  sparring," 
adds  the  author  of  "  Historical  Sketches,"*  **  notwithstanding  it  was  thought 
excellent  some  years  back,  is  now  equalled  by  any  pupil  of  Mendoza  and 
Hmnphriea.  This  indisputably  shows  we  modems  have  improved  in  science." 

We  pass  over  a  long  interval  of  Stephen  Oliver's  performances  to  como 
to  his  great  fight  with  Bill  Darts,  March  25,  1770,  wherein  he  was  defeated 
by  youth,  length,  weight,  and  strength. 

Six  years  afterwards,  July  3rd,  1776,  Death  fought  a  short  battle  at 
Bamet  for  £20  with  a  butcher  of  the  name  of  William  Small,  a  name  by  no 
means  corresponding  with  his  bulk.  A  diurnal  print  tried  a  small  piece  of 
wit  m  the  form  of  what  it  called  "an  epigram."    Here  it  is— 

**  Ah !  foolish  wifht,  irhv  strivo  to  conqaer  Death  P 
When  ho,  thoa Imoir'ii,  can  stop  thy  vital  breath ; 
That  rathless  tyrant  roles  the  lives  of  all, 
And  Taaqnishes  the  Great,  as  well  as  Shall." 

The  renowned  Tom  Johnson,  of  whom  anon,  had  already  beaten  sevens 
commoners,  and  especially  Jarvis,  **  the  fighting  carman."  Stephen  accepted 
his  general  challmge,  and,  though  stale  and  old,  made  a  creditable  fight,  at 
Blackheath,  in  1784.  (See  JoHirsov,  poit.)  Though  Jack  Towers  (brother 
of  William,  the  bricklayer)  is  called  the  ''conqueror  of  the  celebrated 
Death,"  we  oannot  find  the  record  of  his  victory. 

•  "HiitorioslBkstohMaiidBeooUMtioiiBof  Pngilism.'*    1vol.    London,  I8O84 
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Oliyer  still  lingered  on  the  stage  till  1788,  in  which  yeai,  on  April  17th, 
''he  fought  one  Eliaha  Crabbe,*  a  Jew,  on  the  turf,  at  Blackheath."  It  was 
obseired  in  the  course  of  the  contest  that  Death  had  the  lead  in  fair  boxing, 
bnt  that  Crabbe  got  the  best  in  closing,  when  he  was  generally  snccessfol  in 
flinging  his  adyersaiy  so  as  to  pitch  him  on  his  head.  Althongh  Crabbe  had 
receiyed  many  sharp  blows,  they  did  not  impair  his  strength,  but  Death  was 
wonnded  badly  in  the  face  by  a  fall,  and  had  a  severe  gash  oyer  his  right 
eyebrow.  This  obstmcted  his  sight,  and  yery  much  contributed  to  lose  him 
the  battle.  At  the  end  of  thirty-five  minutes  Crabbe  succeeded  in  giving 
Death  a  knock-down  blow,  and  the  Jew  was  declared  the  conqueror. 
("Pancratia,"  p.  78.)  The  Prince  of  Wales  (afterwards  George  IV.), 
Colonel  Hanger  (Lord  Coleraine),  and  the  leadbg  patrons  of  the  ring,  were 
present  on  this  occasion.  A  bye  battle  between  Doyle,  a  well  known  pugi- 
list, and  a  sawyer  from  Deptford,  which  followed,  ended  in  the  anonymous 
sawyer  beating  the  professional  in  twenty  minutes. 


8AM  PETEES,  OF  BIEMINGHAM— 1771-1774. 

Sam  Pstess,  of  Birmingham,  is  one  of  the  second  rates  demanding  notice 
previous  to  closing  this  chapter.  After  many  victories  in  "Warwickshire  and 
the  midland  counties,  Sam  made  his  way  to  the  metropolis,  and  was  backed 
for  £20  against  Trainer,  a  stalwart  Irish  chairman.  They  met  at  Epping 
Forest,  June  7,  1771,  but  Sam  was  so  overmatched  that,  after  a  clever  fight 
of  thirty-seven  minutes,  he  fell  before  the  heavier  metal  of  his  antagonist. 

The  next  month,  on  the  13th  of  July,  Sam  entered  the  ring  at  Pair  Mead 
Bottom,  near  Epping,  with  Rossemus  Gregory,  another  Hibernian  pugilist. 
Bill  Darts  seconded  Gregory,  and  Peters  gave  in  on  the  ground  of  Darts 
interfering  unfairly  in  favour  of  his  man.     Another  match  was  accordingly 

«  Eliflka  Crabbe,  though  a  professor  of  some  notoriety,  does  not  take  mnch  rank  by  thi« 
conquest  over  a  boxer  of  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age.  His  next  fight  was  with  Bob  Watson, 
of  Bristol,  June  9, 1788  (see  Appendix  to  Period  ll.,  in  the  memoir  of  Watson),  wherein 
he  was  beaten,  but  not  disgraced.  His  last  fight  was  with  Tom  Tyne  (see  Ttne),  wherein 
he  was  also  defeated.  Ehsha,  who  was  in  height  5  feet  8  inches,  was  a  man  of  great 
muscular  power.  For  many  years  he  filled  the  responsible  position  of  a  peace  officer  at  the 
Mansion  House  of  the  City  of  London.  He  resigned  this  and  became  a  licensed  ▼ictnaller 
in  Duke's  Place.  He  was  a  civil,  obliging  man,  and  always  an  object  of  popular  attractioD 
among  the  people  of  his  own  persuasion.  He  died  suddenly  on  bourd  the  Gravesend  padket, 
June  9t  1809,  on  his  retam  to  London,  and  was  buried  with  Jewish  tokens  of  respect. 
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made,  and  came  off  in  the  Biding  School  at  the  Three  Hats,  Islington.* 
Here  Master  Gregory  fonnd  he  had  hetter  not  hare  **  bitten  his  thumb''  at 
Sam,  for  he  got  a  most  undeniable  thrashing  in  half  an  hour.  Sam  Peters' 
*'  sell"  with  Corcoran,  in  1774,  has  been  already  commented  on.  From  this 
time  he  ceased  to  find  backers. 


JOE  HOOD— 1778-1780. 

Job  Hood,  a  wearer,  fought  some  good  battles  between  1773  and  1780. 
His  first  important  contest  was  with  the  noted  Jem  Parrot,  on  the  9th  of 
November,  1773,  in  White  Conduit  Fields,  Islington,  for  a  stake  of  20 
guineas.  Bossemus  Oregorj  (see  Sax  Pktebs,  of  Birmingham,  ante)  seconded 
Parrot,  and  Sam  Peters  attended  upon  Joe  Hood.  The  fight  was  obstinately 
contested  for  thirty-five  minutes,  when  a  dispute  arose  between  the  seconds 
as  to  a  foul  blow.  Bossy  Gregory  would  not  allow  his  man  to  fight  longer, 
and  Parrot  left  the  ground,  refiising  to  return.  The  battle,  upon  a  reference, 
was  awarded  to  Hood. 

On  the  dlst  of  March,  1775,  Joe  Hood  met  and  conquered  Dennis  Kelly- 
horn,  **  a  fiunouB  Irish  bruiser."  The  battle  was  for  50  guineas,  and  took 
place  at  Chingford  Hatch,  Essex. 

Macdonald,  a  sawyer,  of  great  strength  and  stature,  issued  a  challenge  to 
Joe  for  £  10.  The  set-to  is  described  by  the  reporter  as  ''  furious  on  the  part 
of  Macdonald."  Joe  fought  on  the  defensive  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  rush 
of  Macdonald  having  slackened,  Joe  completely  turned  the  tables,  and  milled 
the  sawyer  all  over  the  lin^  Macdonald  fought  obstinately:  <'he  was 
beaten  so  dreadfiiUy  before  he  gave  In,  tnac  oocn  eyes  were  dosed,  and  it  was 
found  that  his  jaw  was  broken." 

Joe's  next  battle  with  the  champion,  Harry  Sellers,  June  4,  1777,  ended 
in  a  defeat,  though  "  Hood  displayed  astonishing  judgment  and  bottom." 
rhis  important  battle  is  not  mentioned  in  ''  Boxiana"  (Jos  Hood,  p.  81),  nor 

•  The  foUowing  ahowi  that  poliM  interferenoe  wm  nofiional,  •?«&  in  theae  early  time*. 
**Maj  11, 1778,  a  boxing  match  took  place  at  the  Biding  Sdhod,  Tfaxee  Hats,  Islington, 
between  John  Pearoe  and  John  White,  both  shoemakers,  for  £  10  a-side.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  combat  White  seemed  to  have  somewhat  the  advantage,  bat  Pearoe 
having  recovered  his  wind,  and  nven  White  several  severe  falls,  was  on  the  point  of  winning, 
when  the  high  constable  and  his  attendants  mounted  the  stage,  and  pat  ail  end  to  the 
ecmtest.*'— Z)aay  AdverHter,  May  18th. 
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in  "Fiitiana,"  under  Hood  (p.  68,  edit.  1864);  nor  doet  Hood^s  second 
defeat  (Julj  2,  1774)  appear  under  his  name  in  either  authority. 

A  noted  Birmingham  pugilist  (the  "Hardware  Village"  has  always  been 
renowned  for  boxers)  hight  Joe  Higgins,  **  who  had  fought  fifteen  battles,  in 
all  of  which  he  had  been  the  conqueror/'*  challenged  Hood.  He  had  mis- 
calculated his  skill.  They  met  July  23, 1778|  when  Hood  gave  him  so  severe 
a  beating  as,  says  the  authority  just  quoted,  "  taught  him  the  proper  respect 
due  to  a  scientific  pugilist/' 

The  tide  of  battle  now  turned  against  Hood.  On  the  8th  of  September, 
1778,  after  a  severe  attack  of  illness,  Joe  met  '*  the  Brutol  Boy,"  Peter  Bath, 
at  Maidenhead  races,  for  £50  a-side.  ''The  bets  were  two  to  one  in  Joe's 
favour,  notwithstanding  lus  indifiTerent  health."  Joe  soon  ''found  himself 
entirely  unable  to  cope  with  his  opponent,  and  gave  in  after  fighting  twenty 
minutes,  when  Bathf  was  hailed  the  conqueror." 

On  the  4th  of  September,  1779,  Hood  was  again  onsuccesafdl  in  a  pitched 
battle  in  Smithfield  with  William  Day,  an  active  and  game  pugilist.  This 
seems  to  have  been  Joe's  last  appearance  as  a  principal,  his  constitution 
being  impaired. 

•  "Panoratia.'^p.eS. 

t  Bath*t  name  appean  tm  Booth  in  "  Futiana,"  under  Hood,  bat  his  batUet  are  oanitted 
in  their  alphabetical  place.  The  moat  important  were  ^- beat  William  Allen,  40  min., 
Bamet.  Aug.  80, 1776 ;  beat  Joe  Hood,  £60, 20  min.,  Maidenhead,  Sept  8, 1778. 
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OHAFTBR  V. 

TOM  JOHNSON  (THOMAS  JACKUNQ).    CHAMPION 
OF  ENGLAND— 1783-1791. 

Tom  Tomrsov,  whose  real  name  was  Jadding,  was  a  native  of  Derby, 
although  a  general  claim  of  Yorkshire  extraction  has  been  made  for  him,  and 
*'Boziana"  so  states  it;  followed,  of  course,  by  *' Fights  for  the  Champion- 
ship,*' London,  1855.  However,  as  he  signs  himself  '*  Thomas  Jackling,  of 
Derby,"  in  a  printed  letter,  the  point  is  not  worth  disputing.  He  surely 
could  himself  have  no  motive  for  such  a  misrepresentation. 

Johnson,  for  we  shall  retain  his  popular  name,  was  certainly  a  hero  among 
heroes ;  nand  if  Tom  was  inferior  to  Bronghton  in  science,  he  came  certainly 
nearest  of  any  man  that  had  hitherto  appeared  to  that  phoenix  of  pugilistic 
skill.  Nature  had  endowed  him  with  unusual  strength  of  body,  and  he  was 
universally  admitted  to  possess  a  careful  and  precise  style  of  hitting.  His 
courage  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  possessed  a  constitutional  coolness 
of  disposition  and  temper.  Johnson  was  bom  in  1750,  the  very  year  that 
Jack  Slack  defeated  his  prototype,  the  champion  Bronghton,  and  at  an  early 
age  repaired  to  London,  where  he  followed  the  laborious  occupation  of  a  com- 
porter,  on  a  wharf  near  Old  Swan  Stairs.  His  surprising  strength  was  paralleled 
by  his  kindness  of  heart ;  and  while  in  this  employment  an  anecdote  is 
recorded  of  him  which  deserves  preservation.  Johnson's  fellow  porter  was 
taken  ill,  and  being  burdened  with  a  wife  and  a  numerous  fimiily,  dependent 
on  his  labour  for  support,  they  were  likely  to  be  reduced  to  want^  had  not 
Johnson  immediately  undertaken  (unknown  to  them)  to  do  his  fellow  porter's 
work,  as  well  as  his  own.  The  warehouses  where  the  com  was  deposited 
were  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  whar^  at  the  end  of  a  court,  denomi* 
nated,  from  its  steepness,  '<  Labour-in- vain  Court,"  and  to  which  place  Tom 
carried  every  journey  two  sacks  of  com  instead  of  one,  and  gave  the  money 
to  his  &mily,  till  his  fellow  porter  was  able  to  return  to  his  work.  We 
would  recommend  this  anecdote  for  extract  in  the  next  number  of  the 
^'Svan^cal  Magazine;"  it  can  be  much  better  authenticated  than  most  of 
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the  "lose-nothing''  benevolences  of  their  portrait-loying  "labooien  in  the 
vineyard." 

As  we  prefer  truth  nnadomed  to  dnmsy  rhetoric  we  have  here  merely 
paraphrased  what  we  find  in  contemporaries,  and,  where  advisable,  resorted  to 
acknowledged  quotations.     "After  he  (Johnson)  had  assumed  the  profession 
of  the  gymnasium  (somewhat  pedantic  this,  but  the  writer  as  he  goes  on 
becomes  more  natural),  he  soon  proved  the  most  effective  among  the  whole 
race  of  modem  athletes.    His  strength,  science,  and  astonishing  bottom  gave 
him  rank  superior  to  all  his  contemporaries,  but  his  greatest  excellenoe  was 
his  surprising  coolness  and  judgment.    It  may  appear  somewhat  ridiculous 
to  the  inconsiderate,  and  those  prejudiced  against  the  art,  to  attempt  pane- 
gyric upon  the  mental  gifts  of  a  pugilist,  but  where  such  a  merit  did  or  does 
exist,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  on  those  who  are  just  and  impartial  to  record  it. 
The  natural  powers  of  Johnson's  mind,  although  not  developed  by  the  care  of 
what  the  schoolmaster  calls  fostering  education,  were  remarkably  extensive 
and  capable  of  the  accomplishment  of  great  difficulties.    Unlike  many  pugi- 
lists, who  seldom  form  any  rules  for  their  guidance  in  emergencies  until  they 
find  themselves  on  the  stage,  he  invariably,  long  before,  determined  on  a 
system  of  conduct  adapted  to  his  own  advantage,  and  calculated  to  defeat  the 
style  of  his  adversary.    To  effect  this,  he  calmly  balanced  the  respective 
abilities  of  his  opponents,  their  tempers,  power,  and  mode  of  attack,  and  par- 
ticularly noted  the  constitution  and  disposition  of  his  opponent.    His  grand 
principle  in  fighting  was  never  unnecessarily  to  expose  himself  to  danger, 
nor  hazard  anything  which  could  be  obtained  with  certainty  by  waiting.    By 
acting  on  this  plan,  he  frequently  at  the  conclusion  of  a  battie,  was  nearly  in 
as  good  condition  as  at  its  commencement ;  for  though  confident  when  first 
setting-to  of  an  easy  conquest,  his  prudence  led  him  to  protract  an  engage- 
ment, which  perhaps  he  could  not  speedily  terminate,  unless  by  endangering 
himself.    He  usually,  ther^ore,  acted  on  the  defensive,  and  never  made  a 
blow  but  when  confident  of  getting  home.     If  his  opponent  was  cool,  he  was 
cooler ;  if  warm  and  precipitate,  he  endeavoured  to  make  him  still  more  so, 
by  using  every  justifiable  measure  to  disappoint  and  baffle  him ;  but  he  never 
took  advantage  of  his  man  by  unfair  manoeuvres."*  This  description,  despite 
a  certain  stiffness  of  the  old  school,  is  written  by  a  master,  and  an  appreciator 
of  the  art. 

A  few  casual  tums-up  had  shown  the  bent  of  Johnson's  natural  genius  for 
fistic  fame ;  and  at  23  years  of  age,  in  June,  1783,  he  met  a  carman  of  the 

*  Life  of  Joknflon  in  "Hifltorical  Becollectiona  of  Boxinff,  eto."  Sro..  1804;  copied  in 
"I>nCTatia,"(18U),pp.66,6§.  -9  »  r        ^ 
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name  of  Tarm  in  Lock's  FieldB,  Walworth.  The  skill  of  Johnson,  a  sup- 
posed noyioe  opposed  to  a  practised  boxer,  astonished  the  spectators.  Jarvis 
was  severely  thrashed,  and  Tom's  fame  spread  abroad. 

A,  desperate  rongh,  known  as  ''the  Croydon  Drover,"  next  challenged 
Johnson,  and  they  fought  on  Kennington  Common,  in  March,  1784.  The 
Drover  was  completely  polished  off  in  twenty-seven  minutes. 

Stephen  Oliver  (Death),  though  a  decided  ''  ould  'un,"  would  not  believe  in 
Johnson's  vast  superiority  until  he  tried  him,  on  Blackheath,  in  June,  1784, 
when  he  had  ocular  demonstration  by  being  beaten  blind  in  thirty-five  minutes. 

Johnson  now  seems  to  have  reposed  on  his  laurels  without  a  competitor 
till  1786.  On  the  11th  of  January  in  that  year.  Bill  Love,*  a  butcher, 
fancied  Tom  for  50  guineas  a-side.  Johnson  disposed  of  Bill  Love's  preten- 
sions in  8  few  minutes. 

Jack  Towers,  ''the  celebrated  conqueror  of  Death,"  says  the  reporter, 
though  we  have  not  met  with  the  record,  met  Johnson  (for  a  stake  not 
stated),  at  Bamet,  in  Februaiy,  1786,  and  was  soimdly  beaten  without  a 
chance  of  retrieving  his  fame. 

About  this  period,  1786,  Humphries,  Martin,  the  Bath  butcher,  and  Men- 
doza  appeared.  These  celebrated  men  will  be  found  duly  chronicled  "in 
their  right  place." 

Fry,  a  big,  heavy,  and  powerful  man,  next  challenged  Johnson  for  50 
guineas,  and  they  fought  at  Kingston^  in  June,  1786,  but  in  less  than  half 
an  hour  Fry  got  so  much  broiled  as  to  be  very  glad  to  put  an  end  to  the  eon- 
test  ;  and  Tom  walked  off  the  ground  almost  without  a  scratch. 

Johnson,  about  this  period  (1787)  beat  every  one  that  was  opposed  to  him, 
and  the  sporting  world  was  almost  nonplussed  to  find  a  man  who  might  stand 
something  like  a  chance  with  him.  As  the  metropolis  could  produce  no  such 
character,  Bristol  was  searched  (the  parsley-hfid  of  pugilists),  when  Bill 
Warrf  was  selected  as  an  article  that  could  be  depended  upon.    He  was 

•  Am  even  an  opponent  of  bo  good  a  boxe^  Lore's  name  deserrea  a  line  or  two.  On 
JanoaiT  14, 1788,  after  the  fights  of  Johnson  and  B^an  and  Mendosa  and  Hamphries  had 
brought  back  to  pugilism  the  highest  patronage.  Bill  Lore  and  Denis  Eetcher,  an  Irish 
boxer,  fonght  for  20  gaineas.  Love  was  seoonded  by  W.  Savage,  and  Ketoher  by  his  brother. 
'*  There  were  not  less  than  10,000  spectators  of  this  fight,  who  were  highly  surprised  and 
Ratified  by  the  dexterity  of  Ketoher.  In  sise  and  strength  Love  was  superior,  but  in  forty- 
five  minutes  he  was  obhged  to  yield  the  laurel  to  the  superior  adroitness  of  his  opponent.*' 
("Pancratia,*'  p.  77.)  Love's  next  appeaxanoe  was  more  successful.  On  January  22,  only 
ei^ht  days  after  his  defeat  by  Ketcner,  Love  fought  G^eorge  Bing  (generally  misprinted 
Kmg),  the  Batii  baker,  a  well-known  pugilist,  whose  defeat  of  Edwards,  on  his  first  arrival 
in  Condon,  had  made  him  much  talked  about.  Love  beat  him  cleverly  in  thirty-seven 
minutes,  in  "the  Hay  Fields,  Bloomsburv." 

t  Called  BUI  Ward  in  **  BecoUections^  and  in  "  Pancratia.''  His  name  is  correctly  given 
in  "Fistiana."  Warr  beat  Wood  (Captain  Bobinson's  coachman)  at  Navestock,  JCssex, 
December  81,  1788 ;  was  twice  beaten  by  Mendoza  (see  Mbndoza)  ;  beat  Standard,  "  a 
— ^ilist  of  celebrity  from  Birmingham,"  for  100  guineas,  ip  te^  roun4B,  thirteen  ipmutes,  |^t 
(brook,  October  gC,  IfOJ. 
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backed  to  fight  Johnson  for  300  gaineaa,  on  a  itage,  at  Oakingham,  in  Bark- 
shire,  on  January  18,  1787. 

In  the  first  round  Warr  found  out  he  had  got  a  trump  to  deal  with,  bj 
receiving  a  doubler  from  Johnson.  He  immediatelj  assumed  the  defenaiTe. 
In  fact,  it  was  scarcely  worthy  of  being  called  a  fight,  and  the  amateurs  were 
not  only  disappointed  but  much  displeased.  Wair  was  oonyinoed  that  he 
could  not  beat  Johnson  by  standing  up  to  him,  and  therefore  determined  to 
try  whether  he  could  not  tire  him  out  by  shifting  and  falling;  accordingly, 
whencTer  Tom  seemed  likely  to  make  a  blow,  Bill  Warr  was  on  his  knees 
praying  for  pluck,  H  la  Tass  Parker  and  Nick  Ward  of  more  modem  days. 
This  humbugging  lasted  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  Johnson's  intentions 
being  continually  frustrated  by  Warr's  dropping.  At  length  an  ug^y  hit 
nailed  him  as  he  was  falling.  He  insisted  on  a  ''foul!''  which  not  being 
admitted,  he  instantly  bolted,  notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  his 
seconds  to  come  back  and  finish  the  fight  In  the  words  of  the  report: 
'<  Warr  jumped  up  from  his  knees,  crying '  foul ! '  and  jumped  from  the  stage. 
His  second  called  him  several  times  to  rutum,  but  he  'mizzled'  clean  off." 
Johnson  was  now  firmly  established  as  the  champion ;  his  fame  ran  before 
him,  and  it  was  some  months  before  any  person  could  be  found  hardy  enough 
to  dispute  his  well-eamed  title ,-  at  length,  a  brave  Hibernian  chief,  who, 
like  Tom  Johnson,  had  milled  all  his  opponents,  came  forward,  and  sooi 
found  backers. 

How  this  came  about  must  be  told  by  an  episode.  On  November  22, 
1787,  a  severe  contest  was  decided,  in  Stepney  Fields,  between  W.  Savage 
and  Doyle.  Tom  Johnson  seconded  Savage,  and  Byan,  his  countryman 
Doyle.  After  a  sharp  battie  of  forty-five  minutes,  Doyle  was  defeated,  and 
llyan  in  some  heat  challenged  Johnson. 

Michael  Eyan,  the  Irish  champion's  skill  and  courage  stood  so  high, 
that  the  odds  were  six  to  four  before  the  fight,  which  took  place  at  Wradis- 
bury,  in  Buckinghamshire,  on  December  19,  1787,  for  300  guineas  a-side. 
The  seconds  were  chosen  from  the  first-rate  pugilists,  Humphries  for  Johnson, 
and  Dunn  for  Eyan ;  and  even  the  bottie  holders  were  of  fistic  eminence, 
being  Tom  Tring  for  the  latter,  and  If  endoza  for  the  former.  The  spectators 
were  numerous.  The  celebrated  Mr.  Windham,  Sir  Richard  Symonds, 
Colonel  Hanger,  Colonel  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bradyl,  General  Fitzpatrick,  eto., 
were  more  than  spectators  on  this  occasion. 

The  contest  long  hung  doubtfdl,  though,  at  the  oommeuoement,  the  odds 
were  in  favour  of  Byan.  What  follows  is  from  "Boxiana."  "After  the 
fight  had  continued  nearly  twenty  minutes,  aAd  skt  ^e  close  of  a  most  tT«- 
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mendouB  loimd,  Byaa  put  in  a  Uow  Tip<m  Johnson's  tempki  which  so  com- 
pletely stunned  him  that  his  arms  fell  by  his  side,  and  was  following  up  this 
advantage  with  another  hit^  which  must  have  decided  the  contest,  when 
Humphries  ran  in  to  save  Johnson,  and  caught  Byan  in  his  aims.  Ckies  of 
'Foul!  fonir  resounded  from  all  parts,  and  the  friends  of  Eyan  instantly 
demanded  the  money,  by  observing  that,  as  long  as  Johnson  had  not  fiallen, 
it  was  perfectly  fbir  on  the  part  of  Byan  to  strike  him,  and  that  the  latter 
had  won  the  battle.  Here  a  general  clamour  took  place,  during  which  Byan, 
with  the  warmth  peculiar  to  his  country,  indignantly  told  his  second,  Dunn, 
that  he  had  not  done  his  duty  by  him  as  a  man,  in  suffering  such  conduct  to 
take  place  without  resenting  it,  and,  had  he  not  been  prevented,  he  would 
hare  milled  Dunn  upon  the  spot,  his  rage  was  so  great  Considerable  time 
having  now  elapsed,  Johnson  was  recoyered,  and  challenged  Byan  to  renew 
the  combat:  the  latter,  like  a  man,  notwithstanding  it  was  considered  there 
was  no  necessity  for  so  doing,  agreed  to  it,  thinking  he  could  beat  Johnson. 

"The  battle  was  at  length  renewed;  but  it  was  soon  perceived  that 
Byan's  strength  was  exhausted  by  passion,  and  he  now,  in  about  ten 
minutes,  became  an  easy  conquest  to  Johnson,  by  giving  away  the  chance. 
Byan's  conduct  in  the  battle  was  so  noble,  and  his  manly  courage  and  science 
so  truly  apparent,  that  the  amateurs  were  still  left  in  doubt  to  decide  accu- 
rately which  was  the  best  man"  ("  Boziana,"  pp.  94,  95). 

In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  a  second  battle  was  determined  upon,  and 
fought  upon  a  stage  in  the  Babbit  Dell  in  Cashiobury  Park,  near  Bickmans- 
worth,  in  Hertfordshire,  for  300  guineas  a-side,  on  Pebruaiy  11,  1789.  This 
was  a  contest  of  great  anxiety,  and  the  whole  sporting  world  was  there,  from 
the  Corinthian  to  the  costermonger. 

Johnson,  who  had  for  his  second,  Humphries,  and  Jackson  as  his  bottle- 
holder,  mounted  the  stage  at  three  o'dock,  and  were  immediately  followed 
by  Byan,  who  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Bolfe,  a  baker,  and  Kowlan  his  bottle- 
holder.  The  set-to  was  one  of  the  finest  ever  witnessed,  and  much  science 
was'  displayed ;  the  parries  and  feints  eliciting  general  admiration.  At  length 
Byan  put  in  a  severe  blow  on  Johnson's  chest,  which  floored  him. 

The  second  round,  which  continued  about  two  minutes,  was  terrible  beyond 
description— science  seemed  forgotten — when  Byan  received  a  knock-down 
blow.  The  battle  was  weU  sustained  on  both  sides  for  *nne  time;  but 
Byan's  passion  getting  the  better  of  him,  he  began  to  lose  ground.  "  John- 
son," says  << Pancratia,"  p.  83,  "stopped  Byan's  blows  with  the  greatest 
dexterity,  and,  hitting  over  his  guard,  out  him  under  the  eyes."  Byan's 
bead  and  eyes  made  a  dreadful  appearance.    The  contest  lasted  for  thirty- 
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three  minatea,  when  Byan  gare  in.  A  hat,  ornamented  with  bbie  ribbon^ 
was  placed  upon  the  conqaeror's  head ;  and  Johnson  gained  a  considerable 
sum  of  monej,  as,  besides  the  300  guineas  stakes,  and  £512  door  money, 
equally  diyided  between  the  combatants,  Mr.  HoUingsworth,  a  comfactor, 
and  a  former  master  of  JohnsoUi  settled  £20  a  year  upon  him  for  life,  in 
consideration  of  the  money  he  had  won  by  backing  him. 

Brain,  better  known  as  fiig  Ben  (see  post),  was  now  considered  the  only 
man  capable  of  meeting  Johnson,  and  a  match  was  made  for  £  1,000 ;  but 
Ben,  being  taken  ill  at  the  appointed  time,  forfeited  the  deposit,  which 
was  £100. 

We  now  approach  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  remarkable  contests  in 
the  annals  of  pugilism.  The  yazious  coloured  accounts  of  more  modem 
writers  cannot  be  excused  of  exaggerating  the  incidents  of  this  fight,  yet,  as 
our  object  is  rather  authenticity  than  "  sensation,''  we  shall  simply  trans- 
cribe the  report  from  the  old  Spurting  MagazmSf  for  the  month  of  September, 
1789. 

Birmingham  having  challenged  London  to  produce  its  most  noted  men  to 
meet  their  best  pugilists,  the  matter  has  been  put  in  train,  and  the  comba- 
tants paired  thus: — Isaac  Perrins*  challenges  Tom  Johnson,  the  champion  ,* 

*  It  would  be  injnfltioe  to  omit  a  short  dcetoli  of  what  oor  Yankee  friends  woald  oaU  so 
**  tall'*  a  boxer  as  taaac  Perrina.  His  immense  strength  was  "yoked  with  a  lamb-like  dis- 
pocition."  In  Birmingham,  where  he  had  long  followed  his  oocnpation  as  foreman  of  a 
large  mannfaotory,  he  was  respected  by  hie  employers,  and  beloved  oy  the  workmen  under 
him.  Perrins  was  &r  from  an  illiterate  man.  In  his  general  oonTersation  he  was  intelli- 
gent, oheAfol,  and  oommanioati?e,  and  possessed  of  a  considerable  share  of  discernment, 
whioh,  after  he  quitted  hie  calling  as  a  oojppersmith  at  Birmingham,  and  become  a  pablican 
at  Manchester,  was  of  great  service  to  him  in  business.  His  house  was  weU  attended  by 
customers  of  a  superior  class.  Isaac,  too,  had  a  natural  taste  for  music,  and,  at  one  period 
i>f  his  life,  was  the  leader  of  a  country  choir  in  pnlmody.  In  company,  Perrins  was 
facetious,  foil  of  anecdote,  and  never  taxdy  in  g[iving  his  song  |  and  was  a  strong  instance  in 
his  own  person,  among  many  others  which  might  oe  cited,  if  necessary,  that  it  does  not 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course  tnat  aU  pugilists  are  bladqruurds !  The  foUowing  anecdote  finom 
a  work  entitled  "The  Itinerant,"  not  only  places  the  good  temper  and  ainairing  strength  of 
Perrins  in  a  conspicuous  point  of  view,  but  exhibits  one  of  the  peculiar  traits  of  an  erratic 
histrionic  genius,  whose  reckless  riot  ruined  and  extinguished  ua  higher  g[ifts.  "  It  hap- 
pened that  Perrins,  the  noted  pugilist,  made  one  of  the  company  this  evening.  He  was  a 
remarkably  strong  man,  and  possessed  of  great  modesty  ana  good  nature ;  the  last  scene 
took  such  an  effect  on  his  imaffination,  that  he  laughed  immoderately.  Cooke's  attention  was 
attracted,  and  turning  towards  him  with  his  most  bitter  look,  *  What  do  you  laugh  at,  Kr. 
Swabson,  hey  P  Why,  you  great  lubber-headed  thief,  Johnson  would  have  beat  two  of  vou ! 
laugh  at  me  I  at  George  Coioke  I  come  out,  yxm  scoundrel ! '  The  coat  was  soon  iralled  off, 
and,  putting  himself  in  an  attitude,  he  exclaimed,  *  This  is  the  arm  that  shall  sacrifice  you.' 
Perrins  was  of  a  nuld  disposition,  and,  knowing  Cooke's  character,  made  every  allowance, 
and  answered  him  onl^  bjr  a  smile,  till  aggravated  bv  language  and  action  the  most  ppross, 
he  very  calmly  took  him  in  his  arms  as  though  he  had  been  a  child,  set  him  down  m  the 
street,  and  bolted  the  door.  The  evening  was  wet,  and  our  hero  virithout  coat  or  hat,  unpre* 
Dared  to  cope  with  it;  but  entreatgr  for  aomiMion  was  vain,  and  his  application  at  the  win- 
dow unattended  to.  At  length,  grown  desperate,  he  broke  several  panes,  and,  inserting  his 
(.ead  through  the  fracture,  bore  down  all  opposition  by  the  foUowing  witticism :  '  G^tlemen, 
(  have  taken  some  panes  to  gain  admission,  pray  let  me  in,  for  /  «ef  thnmghmy  error.*  The 
door  was  opened,  dryclothes  procured,  and  about  one  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  sent  him 
home  in  a  coach."    Despite  the  second-hand  wit,  the  credit  remains  with  the  pugilist. 

In  the  "Annual  Bejfister,"  tender  date  of  Pecember  10,  1800,  we  rei|4f  " tHed  at  Man« 
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Jacombs  will  fight  Bryan  (Big  Ben) ;  Fickard,  George  IngleBton  (the  brewer) ; 
Tom  Fanlkner  (the  orieketer),  Watson ;  and  Thomhill,  Hooper  (the  tinman). 
The  ohallenges  of  the  three  first  heroes  were  accepted,  and  the  terms  pro- 
I>08ed  by  ''  the  bmisers"  agreed  to. 

The  meeting  of  Johnson  and  Perrins  was  arranged  for  the  first  October 
ineeting  at  Newmarket,  to  be  fonght  on  the  tnrf,  for  250  guineas  a-side,  and 
two-thirds  of  the  door  money  to  the  winner,  one-third  to  the  defeated  oom* 
batant    We  continne  from  the  contemporary  report  :— 

**  Forins  was  an  uncommonly  strong  man,  gigantic  in  height  and  weight, 
with  force  adapted  to  his  form,  and,  for  his  size,  of  astonishing  activity.  He 
stood  six  feet  two  inches  in  his  stocking  feet,  and  weighed  seventeen  stone, 
three  stone  heavier  than  Johnson.  Ferrins  is  stated  to  have  lifted  eight 
hmidred  weight  of  iron  into  a  waggon,  and  to  have  performed  other  feats  of 
strength  almost  beyond  credibility.  He  was  nniversally  allowed  to  possess 
mnch  skill  in  boxing,  and  excellent  bottom.  He  had  won  many  battles  with 
ease,  beating  every  competitor  in  Warwickshire,  Staffordshire,  and  Worcester- 
shire, and  undoubtedly  thought  himself  superior  to  every  athlete,  as  is  shown 
by  his  advertisement,  challenging  to  fight  any  man  in  England  for  500 
guineas.  His  Birmingham  friends  considered  him  invincible,  and  backed 
him  in  the  contest  for  many  thousands  of  pounds,  at  two,  and  even  three,  to 
one  against  Johnson. 

<<  The  combatants,  however,  were  not  permitted  to  fight  at  Newmarket, 
and  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  then  fixed  upon,  where  they  accbrdingly 
met  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1789.  The  battle  was  fought  on  a  turfed  stage, 
raised  five  feet  from  the  ground,  twenty-four  feet  square,  and  railed  in. 
Johnson's  second  was  Will  Ward  (Warr),  and  his  bottle-holder  Joe  Ward; 
Fickard  seconded  Ferrins,  and  his  brother  was  his  bottle-holder.  Colonel 
Tarletou  was  umpire  for  Johnson,  and  Mr.  Meadows,  of  Birmingham,  for 
Ferrins. 

'*  At  a  little  before  one  the  combatants  set-to,  and  Johnson's  friends,  who 
before  had  fiattered  themselves  with  certain  success,  when  they  viewed  the 
wonderful  difference  of  sise  between  the  bruisers,  began  to  tremble  for 
the  event. 

"  For  five  minutes  all  was  anxious  expectation ;  Ferrins  then  with  great 

Chester,  aged  60,  Mr.  Iiaao  Perrins,  engine-worker.  This  pogilistio  hero  will  ever  be 
remembered  for  the  well-oontested  baide  he  fought  with  the  celebrated  Johnson,  in  the 
month  of  October,  1780.  Perrins  possessed  most  astonishinff  muscular  power,  which  ren- 
dered him  well  calculated  for  a  bruiser,  to  which  was  nnitea  a  disposition  the  most  pladd 
and  amiable.  His  death  was  occasioned  bytoo  riolentJy  exerting  himself  in  aswsting  to  save 
life  and  property  at  a  fire  in  Manchester.  Ho  was  sincerely  lamented  by  all  who  knew  him.** 
Perrins  needs  no  Airther  epitaph  than  this  tribute  of  one  who  knew  him. 
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force  aimed  a  Uow,  whidi  Jolmeon  rery  dextercmaly  eluded^  and  genre  (lie 
fint  Uow,  by  which  FerrinB  fell.  The  three  next  rotinda  terminated  also  in 
Johnaon'a  &Yonri  who  conftued  hie  antagonirt  by  dancing  round  him,  and 
ocoarionally  planting  an  nnezpected  hit  Perrina  became  excessiyely  irri- 
tated at  thia  oondnot,  and  throwing  off  the  caution  he  had  ahown  at  the 
beginning,  followed  Johnson  with  yast  resolution,  and  appearing  to  treat  his 
manoBuyres  with  contempt,  he,  despite  of  seyeral  sharp  hits,  at  last  got  in  a 
successful  knock-down  Uow,  which  success  he  followed  up  for  several  rounds, 
in  one  of  which  he  brought  blood  by  a  seyere  cut  on  Johnson's  lip. 

*' Johnson  watched  his  opportunity,  and  in  reply  to  a  taunt  from  the  Bir- 
mingham Gh>liath  jumped  in,  and  planting  a  blow  oyer  Perrins'  left  eye,  cut       • 
the  eyebrow,  and  completely  closed  it  up.    This  blow,  and  the  failure  of       i 
Peixins'  wind,  which  was  now  yery  visible,  raised  the  bets  amazingly  in 
Johnson's  &your ;  the  odds,  however,  again  changed  upon  Perrins  closing  one 
of  Johnson's  eyes ;  after  this  Johnson  began  once  more  to  fight  cunning,  and       1 
having  skilfully  parried  a  violent  attack  of  Perrins,  he  caught  him  so  severe        I 
and  swift  a  blow  in  the  face  as  laid  his  nose  completely  open.    Odds  now 
rose  100  to  10  on  Johnson. 

<<  Perrina  recovered  his  breath,  and  with  great  vigour  and  resolution 
attacked  Johnson,  who  retreated  parrying,  but  Perrins  got  in  a  blow  over 
Johnson's  right  eye  that  again  brought  down  the  odds,  but  not  to  even. 
Forty  rounds  of  resolute  boxing  had  now  taken  place. 

«In  the  following  round  Johnson  fell  when  not  struck,  and  Perrina 
claimed  the  victory,  but  the  umpires  decided  it  was  allowable,*  as  the  articles 
did  not  specify  to  the  contrary."  We  suspect  the  Birmingham  men,  for 
Perrins  was  as  brave  a  boxer  as  ever  pulled  off  a  shirt,  were  trying  to 
'^  snatch  a  verdict,"  as  the  day  was  clearly  going  against  them. 

<' Perrins,  in  turn,  seemed  now  to  lose  much  of  his  strength.  He  tried  to 
imitate  his  antagonist's  mode  of  fighting,  with  which  he  was  totally  unac- 
quainted.t  He  fought  low,  and  had  recourse  to  chopping  back-handed 
strokes,  which  at  first  drove  back  Johnson  and  disconcerted  him,  but  against 
which  he  soon  guarded  himself  very  collectedly ;  often  getting  home  a  sharp 
return. 

''Johnson  seemed  to  improve  in  strength  as  the  battle  went  on,  never 
beginning  the  attack.    Perrins,  in  aiming  several  heavy  blows,  fell,  as  if 

e  The  Aoooant  does  not  say  whether  blowi  had  been  ezohinged,  bat  we  presame  there 
had^-£D. 

t  Those  who  witnessed  the  memorable  third  fight  between  Caont  and  Bendiflo  (at  Sutfield 
Green,  Oxfordshire,  Sept.  19,  1846),  so  unfairly  reported  at  the  time,  may  think  they  are 
pemsing  an  account  of  li.  So  does  pugilism,  like  history,  under  like  drcumstanoee,  **  repco* 
duoeitoelf."— Ed. 
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ftxnn  weakness.  Johnson  watched  his  falling,  and  hit  him  in  the  face, 
genbrally  falling  at  tlie  same  time.  He  seemed  now  to  hit  Perrins  whenever 
he  tried.  At  the  end  of  one  honr  and  a  quarter  Johnson  gathered  himself  for 
a  blow,  ai.d  it  took  effect  directly,  in  the  centre  of  the  face,*  and  finished  as 
aeyere  a  contest  as  stands  recorded  in  the  annals  of  pngilism ;  the  combatants 
haying  fonght  sixty-two  rounds  of  fair  hard  boxing." 

Mr.  Bullock  won  £20,000  by  the  battle.  He  backed  Johnson,  taking  high 
odds,  and  afterwards  made  him  a  present  of  £1000  (and  he  deserved  the 
generous  gift).  The  door-money  amounted  to  £800,  of  which  Johnson  had 
£533,  after  expenses  deducted.    As  the  song  says, 

*'  Shall  we  ever,  8haU  wa  ever ; 
ShaU  we  erer  lee  the  like  again  P** 

The  remarkable  print  from  which  our  engraving  is  furnished,  is  certainly, 
when  we  compare  it  with  most  of  the  art-productions  of  the  day,  a  most 
creditable  production.  The  descriptions  which  we  have  quoted  from  wit- 
nesses of  the  fight,  and  from  persons  who  well  knew  the  combatants,  are  fully 
realised.  Although  the  stoop  of  Johnson  certainly  exaggerated  the  vast 
proportion  of  Perrins,  the  disparity,  upon  closer  examination,  is  not  so 
extreme.    The  faces,  you  feel,  must  be  portraits. 

The  fights  which  followed  will  be  found  under  BnAisr  (Big  Ben)  and 
Oeobgs  Ingleston  (note  to  John  Jacxsok). 

Johnson  now  seemed  to  be  without  a  rival  to  dispute  his  supremacy;  but 
about  the  year  1790,  the  iTuke  of  Hamilton,  who  had  been  the  firm  friend 
and  patron  of  Ben  Brain  of  Bristol  (Big  Ben),  was  extremely  anxious  to  back 
InBproUifS  against  the  renowned,  and  as  yet  invincible  Johnson.  A  challenge 
was  accordingly  pubUshedi  the  Duke  backing  Ben  for  500  guineas. 

"Johnson,"  says  ''Pancratia,"  ''who  the  year  before  possessed  the  amount 
of  £5000  acquired  by  his  astonishing  success  in  the  batties  he  had  fought,  by 
an  unlucky  '  Uter '  of  shaking  the  elbow,  found  himself  obliged,  in  order  to 
replenish  the  exchequer,  to  accept  Ben's  offer.  The  conditions  were  agreed 
upon,  and  the  day  fixed  for  January  17th,  1791.  Never  was  public  curioBity 
more  on  tiptoe ;"  but  as  this  battle  belongs  by  our  system  to  the  memoir  of 
the  victor,  it  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Bro  Bsir.  This  was  the  last 
fight  of  both  these  celebrated  pugilists. 

Johnson's  name  appears  from  time  to  time  as  second  to  Hooper,  ths  aomaa, 
"GenUemaa  Jackson,"  and  other  pugilists,  but  no  more  as  prinoipaL    We 

*  Thia  aeema  to  have  been  saoh  a  hit  as  that  with  which  the  Tipton  doeed  aooonnti  witli 
Tan  Parker  in  their  lait  fifl^ht,  or  Tom  King  gave  Mace  at  tiie  oonoliision  of  their  aeoond 
■■-^"»    ThoM  hits,  T-hen  a  man  ia  "  ahaky?'  are  receipts  in  fuU.— En. 
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lad  Bell  toon  after  his  yictory  over  Staoygaid,  the  Birmingliam  boxer,  (in 
December  1792)  challenging  Johnson  to  ''mill  for  a  guinea;"  whereon  the 
reporter  remarks:  ''Tom,  however,  has  lost  too  many  of  the  yellow-boys 
lately  to  trouble  himself  to  win  a  single  one,  and  left  the  stage."  A  sufficient 
allusion  to  Tom's  improTidence. 

Johnson, becoming  a  Boniface,  took  the  "Grapes"  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields. 
Here  he  failed  in  business,  owing  to  his  gambling  propensities,  which  also 
caused  the  loss  of  his  license.  He  then  became  the  proprietor  of  an  EO  table 
at  races,  etc.  This,  too,  failing,  he  migrated  to  Ireland.  In  Dublin  he  kept, 
as  we  see  by  adyertisements,  a  pubHo  house  in  Cooper- Alley :  but  here  again 
the  gaming  practices  and  frequenters  incensed  the  magistrates,  and  he  was 
depriyed  of  his  license.  He  next  is  found  in  Cork,  where  he  advertised  for 
pupils  in  the  art  of  boxing,  and  where,  on  the  21  st  of  January,  1797,  aged 
forty-seven  years,  the  Champion  fell  before  the  aim  of  the  great  leveUer — 
death. 

"  Johnson's  appearance,"  says  a  contemporary,  "  indicated,  when  stripped, 
more  of  strength  than  beauty  of  form.  He  was  in  height  nearly  five  feet  nine 
inches,  and  about  fourteen  stone  in  weight ;  a  remarkably  round-made  man, 
with  very  fine  chest  and  shoulders,  and  displaying  immensely  strong  loins. 
He  was  by  no  means  a  showy  fighter,  and  his  guard  was  generally  considered 
inelegant,  and  his  attitudes  more  defensive  than  otherwise.  In  the  fight  he 
was  peculiarly  steady,  watching  every  movement  of  his  antagonist  with  a 
coolness  unequally,  receiving  the  attack  unappalled,  and  scarcely  ever  failing 
in  the  return  of  planting  a  most  desperate  hit.  The  head  was  his  favourite 
object,  and  if  his  adversary  did  not  possess  considerable  science,  he  was  in 
extreme  danger  of  being  put  in  the  dark.  Johnson  walked  round  his  antago- 
nist in  a  way  peculiar  to  himself,  that  so  puzzled  his  adversary  to  find  out 
his  intent,  that  he  was  frequently  thrown  off  his  guard,  by  which  manoBuvring 
Johnson  often  gained  the  most  important  advantages.  Tom  was  thorough 
game,  and  showed  the  utmost  contempt  for  retreating;  at  the  same  time 
careful  to  avoid  exposing  his  person  too  much  to  the  attacks  of  his  antagonist. 
One  pugilist,"  continues  the  author  of  "Pancratia,"  "maybe  superior  in 
strength,  a  second  in  science,  a  third  in  endurance,  but  in  Johnson  have  been 
more  fully  combined  the  requisites  of  a  complete  boxer  than  in  any  pugilist 
up  to  this  day." 
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OHAPTEB  VL 

BENJAMIN  BEAIN  (BIG  BEN).     CHAMPION— 

1786-1791. 

Bevjaxdt  Bbaut  (called  in  the  chronologiea  Brian  and  Bryan)  was  a 
natire  of  Bristol,  where  he  was  bom  in  the  year  1 758.  His  familiar  nick- 
name, *'  Big  Ben,"  was  scarcely  justified  by  his  size,  his  weight  being  rather 
under  that  of  Johnson  (14  stone),  and  his  height  5  feet  10  inches.  Brain 
was  a  powerful  pugilist,  celebrated  for  his  straight  and  severe  right-handed 
deliyeries,  though  remarkably  good  with  both  hands.  Ben's  early  years  were 
passed  as  a  collier  at  Kingswood,  near  his  natire  place;  and  it  was  here  that 
the  future  champion  first  signalised  himself  by  a  battle  with  Clayton,  **  the 
Shropshire  champion."  A  fellow  collier,  also  of  Kingswood,  called 
Bob  Harris,  who  had  earned  a  provincial  reputation  in  that  nursery  for 
pugilists,  Bristol,  also  succumbed  to  Ben,  after  a  game'and  determined 
conquest. 

Brain  arriyed  in  London  in  1774,  shortly  after  these  battles,  and  passed 
seyeral  years  as  a  coal-porter,  at  a  wharf  in  the  Strand.  He  was  a  good- 
looking  man,  and  when  out  of  his  business  always  appeared  dean  and 
respectable,  mild  and  sociable  in  his  demeanour,  and  never  ridiculously 
presuming  upon  his  qualities  as  a  boxer. 

Ben's  first  set-to  in  London  was  with  ''  the  Fighting  Grenadier,"  in  the 
Long  Fields^  Bloomsbury,  on  October  81,  1786,  in  which,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  assistance  of  a  medical  man,  who  witnessed  the  contest,  Ben  must 
have  been  defeated.  The  soldier  was  a  first-rate  punisher,  and  Ben's  eyes 
were  so  swelled,  from  the  heavy  blows  he  received,  that  he  could  not  see, 
when  just  at  this  juncture  the  ring  was  broken,  during  which  accident  the 
swellings  were  skilfully  lanced  by  a  surgeon,  and  Ben  restored  to  vision.  A 
fresh  ring  was  made,  and  the  combat  renewed ;  and  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  the  Grenadier  gave  in. 

TOL.   I.  6 
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r-orbally,  an  Trish  ohairman,  fought  Ben,  upon  a  BtagOi  twenty-five  feet 
square,  at  Kavestock  in  Essex,  on  December  31,  1788,  after  Bill  Wair 
had  defeated  Wood,  the  coachman.  Notwithstanding  the  weather  was 
extremely  seyere,  the  combatants  stripped  with  the  most  perfect  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  fight  was  earned  on  with  determined  courage  on  both  sides; 
Corbally  was  eyentually  defeated.  Mr.  John  Jackson  seconded  Ben  on  this 
occasion. 

In  1789  he  forfeited  £  100  to  Johnson,  as  already  noticed,  which  sum  was 
deposited  in  part  of  £500,  Brain  being  in  a  bad  state  of  health. 

Ben  receiyed  a  challenge  from  Jacombs,  a  Birmingham  pugilist,  which  he 
accepted  (See  JoHirsoir  and  FxiiaiNs),  and  the  battle  came  off  at  Banbmyi  in 
Oxfordshire,  on  a  twenty-four  feet  square  stage,  October  23, 1789.  Jacombs* 
was  a  stout  made  man,  of  high  eourage,  and  not  without  science.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  combat,  Jacombs  exhibited  determined  resolution,  and  went 
into  Brain  in  a  style  that  would  take  no  denial.  Whether  Ben  felt  any  doubt 
about  the  battle,  he  did  not  conduct  himself  after  his  accustomed  method,  but 
fought  on  the  retreat,  shifting  often  to  avoid  Jacombs'  blows,  and  fell  fre- 
quently. Jacombs,  on  the  contrary,  received  Ben's  attacks  undauntedly. 
Considerable  diapprobation  was  expressed  by  the  spectators,  particularly  the 
Warwickshire  men,  who  were  getting  outrageous  at  Ben's  manceuvring. 
Brain  at  length  stood  to  his  adversary,  and  showed  what  he  was  capable  of 
performing  by  putting  in  a  tremendous  fioorer,  which  quickly  convinced  the 
spectators  of  1  quality.  First-rate  courage  was  displayed  upon  both  sides ; 
but  after  a  most  dreadful  battle  of  one  hour  and  twenty-six  minutes^  the 
brave  Jacombs  was  conquered. 

Tom  Tring  (the  Big  Porter  at  Carlton  House)  was  matched,  as  a  sort  of 
bye-battle,  with  Ben,  who,  as  we  gather  from  contemporary  prints,  had  so 
very  ''  httle"  opinion  of  his  really  "  big"  opponent's  boxing  qualifications, 
that  he  met  him  at  Dartford,  for  the  paltry  stake  of  10  guineas  a-side. 
Pierce  Egan  has  invented  a  dreadful  battle,  in  which  ''Ben  was  nearly 
blind,"  "the  blows  that  passed  between  them  were  tremendous  in  the 

*  Jftoomba.  wkoM  prorindal  trininphi  are  mueoorded,  wu  a  strong  rough,  with  an 
EngUshman's  heirdom,  unyielding  pluck.  We  find  only  one  other  notice  in  the  jonmals  of 
the  time.  "March  10  (1790).  A  desperate  contest  was  fought  at  Stoke  Golding,  near 
Coventry,  between  Jacombs,  the  Warwickshire  boxer,  and  Pa^e,  of  Coventry.  At  setting- 
to  Jacombs  was  the  favourite,  but  after  a  most  severe  conflict  of  two  hours,  in  whi<^  the 
combatants  contested  ninety-five  rounds,  and  during  which  both  the  combatants  were 
several  times  thrown  from  the  stage,  Payne  was  declared  victorious.  The  conduct  of  Payne 
was  cool,  but  admirably  courageous,  whilst  that  of  Jacombs  seemed  brutally  passionate. 
He  seemed  to  depend  more  unon  driving  and  bruising  his  opponent  against  the  railings  than 
fair  and  open  fighting  with  the  fists."  We  regret  to  say  that  Jacombs  has  had  too  many 
successors  in  this  unmanly  art,  even  with  the  less  dangerous  ropes  and  stakes  of  the  modem 
ring. 
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extzeme,"  and  that  Big  Ben  ''refuaed  to  enter  the  lists  with  Tom  Tiing  a 
second  time,  bat  deolared  before  his. death  that  his  constitation  had  snfibred 
most  materially  from  the  severe  blows  which  he  had  encountered  nt  Dart- 
ford,"  etc.  (see  ''Boziana,"  vol  i.,  pp.  298,  299,  Tox  Tnnra).  The  fact  is, 
Tom  conld  not  hit  his  man,  and  was  thoroughly  beaten  in  twelye  rounds, 
occupying  under  twenty  minutes.* 

In  the  following  year  (1790),  the  battle,  long  anxiously  looked  for 
between  Big  Ben  and  Hooper,  the  tinman  (see  Hoopxb's  other  battles  in 
Period  II.)  at  Chapel  Bow  Beyel,  near  Newbury,  Berkshire,  on  August  80, 
for  100  guineas. 

Hooper^s  patron  had  completely  nuscalculated  his  man's  powers.  The 
affair  could  not  be  called  a  fight  Ben  treated  his  opponent  with  perfect 
contempt.  In  a  dose  at  the  end  of  the  first  round  Ben  hit  Hooper  so  heavily 
in  the  body,  that  he  could  not  be  induced  again  to  come  within  distance. 
He  fell  every  time  Ben's  hand  reached  him,  and  even  before;  ran  all  over  the 
stage,  filled  his  mouth  with  water  and  spirted  it  in  Ben's  face,  accompanied 
by  provoking  and  blackguard  epithets  to  irritate  Ben  and  throw  him  off  his 
guard.  It  is  true  Hooper  got  in  some  few  "facers"  by  his  trickery  and 
activity,  and  he  was  on  the  ground  before  Ben  could  get  in  a  return.  At 
length  Ben  determined  not  to  follow  him,  and  none  of  the  stratagems  of  the 
tinman  could  induce  him  to  break  ground.  He  stood  firmly  at  the  scratch, 
in  the  middle  of  the  stage,  and  called  upon  Hooper  to  face  him :  this  the 
latter  did  for  a  few  seconds,  and  was  then  off  and  away.  This  piece  of  diver- 
Bion  took  place  on  August  80,  1790,  at  Chapel  Bow  Bevel,  near  Newbury,  in 
Berkshire,  and  continued  for  three  hours  and  a  half.    The  night  coming  on 

*  Tom  Tring  in  penon,  bat  not  in  ^jmognomy,  reeembled  the  late  borW  snd  elum^ 
boxer  Ben  Caant.  He  waa,  however,  a  oitu,  inoffenaiTe,  and  mild  looking  ffiani.  He  waa  the 
original  of  MTeral  Acadenudans'  drawings  and  pajntinge  of  Hercnlai.  *' He  challenged  all 
^gland"  (except  ki$  friatd  Tom  Johnaon— a  judiaooi  exception),  **for  one  thoneand 
ffnineaa;"  so  do  the  advertinng  hair-dreesen:  bat  when  Fierce  aska  oa  to  believe  that  poor 
Tring'a  **  craalitiea  aa  a  pnjpliat  were  of  a  moat  tremendooa  natare,  and  few  men  appeared  who 
were  capaBle  of  reaiating  hia  mightjT  proweaa,'' and  of  his  being  **  dad  in  the  rich  |M^ 
(which  of  the  princeaaea  married  him  P)  of  rayaUjf,**  we  begin  to  aak  onraelvea  whether  we 
an  reading  the  hiatory  of  Tom  Thnmb.  To  aapport  thia  nuignUoqaent  introdoetion,  we  are 
told  he  bMt  Tom  Pratt,  "  a  Tezy  formidable  man,'*  in  17^  a  goinea  to  foar  ahillinfi^ 
**  Pratt  ran  away,  lairing  Tom  in  poaaeaaion  of  the  ring.**  We  find,  instead  of  thia,  nnder 
date  of  Angnat  19ih,  17^»  that  "  a  boxing  match  waa  conteated  on  Kennington  Common, 
between  Jacob  Doyle,  the  Irish  boxer,  and  Tom  Tring,  which  the  latter  won  with  eaae. 
Tring  ia  aaid  to  be  the  finest  made  man  in  England,  and  the  talenta  of  aereral  of  the  first 
artiata  have  been  empbyed  to  delineate  the  aymmetry  of  hia  peraon.  Aa  a  boxer  he  poaaoaaa- 
little  adenoe,  but  good  coorage."  (Qaoted  in  **  Pancratia,"  p.  72).  A  terrible  "  street  fight" 
witii  one  Norfolk,  a  biicklaver,  ia  here  improriaed,  to  introduce  hia  thraahing  bj  Big  Sen. 
of  the  victima  of  the  heartleaa  dandy  and  nnprindpled  egotiat 


misoaUed  **  the  first  gentleman  of  Enrope,"  withoat  a  partide  of  the  gentleman  m  hia  whole 
eompodtion.  Tring  obtained  a  precariona  living  aa  a  model  to  Sir  Joanna  Beyndda,  Hooi|er, 
Bir  William  Beechey,  and  othera,  and  earned  a  cmat  aa  a  atreet  porter.    He  waa  a  dvil 


inoffensiTe  fellow ;  in  height  six  feet  two  inches,  and  weighing  fifteen  stone  in  prime  conditioD 
He  ^Qed  in  the  porsoit  of  his  homble  calling  in  the  year  18uk 
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&it»  several  of  the  amateurs  asked  Ben  if  he  should  he  able  to  finish  the 
battle  that  day  ?  He  jocularly  replied,  ''  That  it  entirely  depended  upon  his 
antagonist;"  and  observed,  ''  they  had  better  begin  the  next  morning  at  six 
o'clocki  and  have  the  whole  day  before  them."  The  Fancy  were  completely 
disgusted  with  such  treatment.  After  what  was  termed  one  hundred  and 
eighty  rounds  had  taken  place,  and  it  being  nearly  dark,  it  was  declared 
a  drawn  battle,  and  Ben  walked  off  without  receiving  any  particular 
hurt* 

And  now  came  Ben's  crowning  victory  over  the  renowned,  brave,  and 
skilfiil,  but  imprudent  and  reckless  champion,  Tom  Johnson. 

Towards  the  dose  of  the  year  1790,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  the  patron  and 
firm  supporter  of  Ben  Brain  in  all  his  matches,  was  anxious  to  match  him 
against  the  hitherto  invincible  Johnson,  and  offered  to  back  his  man  for 
500  guineas.  We  have  already  noticed  Tom's  reckless  prodigality  and 
gambling,  and  necessity  spurred  him  not  to  let  pass  the  chance  of  such  a 
golden  prize.  '' Public  expectation,"  says  the  Oracle  newspaper,  '<  never 
was  raised  so  high  by  any  pugilistic  contest;  great  bets  were  laid,  and 
it  is  estimated  £20,000  was  wagered  on  this  occasion." 

On  a  stage  twenty  feet  square,!  at  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  on  January  the 
I7th,  1791,  the  two  best  boxers  in  Eng^d  met  to  decide  the  Champion- 
ship. Punctually  at  one  o'clock,  the  time  named  in  the  articles,  Johnson 
ascended  the  theatre  of  combat,  followed  by  Joe  Ward,  as  second,  and  Dan 
Munday  as  his  bottle-holder.  He  bore  an  aspect  of  steady  composure  and 
modest  confidence.  Big  Ben  immediately  followed,  with  a  cheerful  counte- 
nance, having  Will  Warr  as  his  second,^  and  Humphries  as  his  bottle-holder. 
''  The  betting,  from  the  first  making  of  the  match,"  says  the  reporter,  ''  was 
seven  to  four  in  favour  of  Johnson."  Truly  our  grandfathers  were  bold,  nay 
reckless,  layers  of  odds.  What  follows  is  a  verbatim  transcript  of  the  contem- 
porary report. 

''The  combatants  being  prepared,  set  to,  and  in  the  first  round,  which 
was  much  more  violent  and  quickly  terminated  than  usual,  Johnson 
fell  upon  his  forehead,  from  a  violent  blow  on  the  nose.  This  blow  deter- 
mined the  fate  of  the  battle,  for  Johnson  never  was  capable  of  recovering 

himself. 

''In  the  second  round  he  also  feU  by  a  severe  blow;   bets  became 

even. 

•  "  Fightang  for  darkneis,**  a  few  yean  nnoe,  became  a  lort  of  oalonlaied  **  off-chanoe/'  to 
•ave  bets  among  the  **  down  the  river"  ■eoond-daM  pogiligts  of  the  London  ring.— Ed. 

t  Bather  too  small  for  big  men. — £d. 

I  like  distribution  of  dnties  of  seoonds,  and  a  third  party  in  care  of  the  water,  eto.,  im 
modern  times,  is  noted  elsewhere.— £]>. 
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''Third  rouod  he  knocked  Ben  down,  and  odds  again  increased  in  his 
fiivonr. 

"  After  this,  Ben  reassumed  his  adrantage,  and  kept  it  to  the  end.  In  this 
round  (the  fourth)  both  combatants  seemed  to  throw  aside  skill,  and,  entering 
upon  a  rally,  totaUy  depended  on  strength  and  courage.  At  the  expiration 
of  twenty  minntesi  Johnson  drew  back,  and  springing  in  with  a  desperate 
blow  at  Ben,  which  the  latter  evaded,  broke  the  metacarpal  bone  of  his  middle 
fingar  by  striking  the  rail  of  the  stage.  At  first  this  severe  accident  did  not 
seem  to  affect  his  spirits  and  he  manoBuvred  actively ;  but  shortly  afterwards 
Ben  put  in  two  successive  blows  which  decided  the  turn  of  battle.  One 
struck  hmi  in  the  ribs,  another  dreadfully  cut  his  lip.''  Another  account 
desdibes  Johnson  as  ''holding  Ben  by  the  hair  to  prevent  his  striking, 
so  unlike  his  conduct  in  former  fights."  All,  however,  did  not  avail ;  the 
die  was  cast,  and  Ben  Brain  was  the  undisputed  conqueror  in  eighteen  rounds, 
occupying  no  more  than  twenty*one  minutes.  We  resume  the  report: — 
"Johnson,  in  this  battle,  did  not  preserve  that  coolness  and  regularity  of 
temper  which  hitherto  have  caused  him  to  be  considered  so  admirably 
pre-eminent  as  a  safe  boxer.  His  wind  was  good,  but  the  first  knock-down 
blow  so  much  disconcerted  him  that  he  frequently  shifted,  and  went  back. 
Ben,  however,  seldom  advanced,  at  least  not  at  the  instant,  adINrhen  he  did,  / 

he  kept  up  good  guard,  and  penned  Johnson  in  without  room  to  mandmvre, 
compelling  him  to  fig^t  out  of  it  if  he  could.  Though  Johnson  was  so  heavily 
punished,  in  appearance  Ben  seemed  iittie  hurt,  and  <m  the  Monday  following 
he  displayed  great  agility  in  a  sparring  match  at  the  Grecian  Theatre,  in  the 
Strand."* 

After  four  years'  interval,  during  which  Ben  appears  now  and  then  as 
a  second,  our  hero  accepted  a  chaUenge  from  Will  Wood,  the  coachman, 
to  fight  on  the  24th  of  February,  1794.  Though  Ben's  health  had  been  in  a 
precarious  state,  the  odds  were  largely  in  his  frivour.  But  a  more  formidable 
adversary  declared  himself:  a  scirrhous  liver  deranged  Ben's  vital  fimctions  ; 
his  disease  ran  on  rapidly,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  1794,  the  Champion  died 
in  fuU  possession  of  the  honour,  at  his  dwelling  in  Gray's-Inn-Boad.  On  the 
Friday  foUowing  (the  11th)  we  find  him  among  the  burials  in  St.  Sepulchre's 
church-yard.  His  funeral,  which  was  conducted  with  the  solemnity  such 
occasions  demand,  was  attended  by  his  old  friends  and  professional 
brothers,  Johnson,  Warr,  Wood,  Symonds,  and  several  others  of  infeiior 
note. 

•  Doily  Jdvertiitr.  Januftry  22, 17MI 
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A  pugilist  wrote  the  following  epitaph  for  his  tomhstone  :-— 

**  Farewell,  ye  honoan  of  my  brow, 
Viotorions  wreaths,  farewell  I 
One  blow  firom  Death  hai  laid  me  low* 
By  whom  eaoh  bra?e  ones  felL 

Yet  bravelT  111  dispate  the  prise, 

Nor  yiela,  though  oat  of  breath, 
Tis  not  a  iUl — I  yet  shall  rise, 

And  oonqaer  e?en  Death  I" 

Of  which  rhymes  we  can  conscientiously  say  the  anonymous  *' brother 
pugilist"  of  Ben  need  not  have  been  ashamed;  for  fax  worse  haye  been 
written  on  marble  by  <<unoo'  guid  folk"  who  would  scorn  to  bestow  a 
glance  on  the  grave  of  a  boxer. 
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PERIOD  II.-1784-1798. 


WBOM     XaS     APPEJLBAKCB     OV     DAimSL     XEITDOZA     TO     IHB     IHOT     BATTIS 

JXM    BBLGHSB* 


OHAPTEB  I. 
DANIEL   MENDOZA— 1784-1820* 

The  conyenieiices  of  the  plan  of  a  biographical  history  the  editor  flatten 
himself  are  by  this  time  sufficiently  obTious  to  the  reader :  the  index  of 
names  and  of  oTents  at  the  end  of  the  yolome,  and  the  gr«  ping  of  the 
memoirs  into  Periods,  bringing  the  men  who  eontended  their  most  important 
battles  with  each  other  into  dose  companionship  in  onr  pages. 

As  the  iatrodncer  of  a  new,  a  more  rapid,  and  more  elegant  style  of  boxing, 
and  a  more  artistic  tactiquey  the  IsraeHtish  champion  Mendoza  deserres  the 
distinction  of  heading  a  division  of  followers  and  pupils.  Accordingly  we 
begin  with  his  pngilistio  oareer,  to  be  sacceeded  by  those  of  his  clever 
antagonists,  Bichard  Humphries  and  Mr.  John  Jackson,  Bill  Wair,  Tom 
Owen,  Paddington  (Tom)  Jones,  etc.,  with  Stanyard,  George  Ingleston, 
Pewterel,  and  many  minor  stars  in  the  Appendix,  and  in  foot-notes,  where 
their  conflicts  with  more  distinguished  boxers  have  preserved  their  names 
firom  oblivion. 

Dahtel  Msndoza,  one  of  the  most  elegant  and  scientific  boxers  recorded 
in  the  azmals  of  pugilism,  was  bom  in  the  year  1763,  of  Jewish  parents,  in 
the  vicinity  of  WhitechapeL  Of  his  earlier  years  nothing  worthy  of  record 
is  known.   His  first  noted  pugilistic  contest  took  place  at  Mile  End,  in  1784, 

•  Mendon's  last  rioff  battle  may  be  oonsidered  ai  that  with  John  Jaokton  in  1795.  His 
Mtam  to  the  linff  to  fifht  oat  a  quarrel  with  Harry  Lee,  in  1806,  and  the  fooliflh  exhibition 
fai  18S0  with  old  Tom  Owen,  are  solecisms,  and  do  not  disturb  the  anangement  by  Periods. 


; 
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with  a  big  rough,  known  by  ihe  name  of  Harry  the  Coalheayer.  Dao 
appears  to  have  polished  off  this  black  diamond  in  forty  minutes — ^at  least,  so 
says  ''  Boxiana ; "  yet  so  far  from  being  drawn  from  his  regular  employment 
and  pursuits  by  this  triumph,  his  name  does  not  figure  until  1787.  Shortly 
after,  Dan  rose  like  a  phenomenon  in  the  fistio  horizon,  where  he  long 
sparkled  a  star  of  the  first  magnitude.  His  advent  was  unquestionably  a 
new  feature  in  the  practice  of  the  art,  and  his  style  of  fighting  gave  rise  to 
much  controTersy  and  animadyersion  among  the  cognoscenti.*  So  far  as  it 
was  illustrated  in  his  own  practice,  it  was  substantial  and  complete ;  and  it 
may  be  candidly  allowed  that  whenever  Mendoza  failed,  it  was  rather  from 
insufficient  muscular  strength,  and  being  over-matched  in  weight,  than  any 
deficiency  of  skill  or  courage.  It  has  been  contended  that  there  was  more 
elegance  about  his  positions  than  strength,  and  more  show  than  utility.  No 
pugilist  ever  stopped  with  greater  neatness,  hit  oftener,  or  put  in  his  blows 
quicker,  than  Mendoza ;  but  they  often  failed  in  doing  that  execution  which 
might  have  been  expected  frt>m  want  of  force.  In  height  about  five  feet 
seven  inches,  with  a  well*formed  manly  chest,  and  arms  of  a  strong  athletic 
nature ;  a  courage  never  impeached ;  and  possessing  wind  that  was  seldom 
disordered,  his  battles  were  numerous  and  well-contested. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1787,  Mendoza  made  his  first  public  appearance  in 
the  lists,  on  Bamet  race-course,  with  Martin,  the  Bath  butcher,  an  opponent 
of  Humphries,  and  of  great  provincial  reputation.  The  victory  was  well 
disputed,  Mendoza  exhibiting  thus  early  those  points  of  excellence  which 
soon  afterwards  ripened  to  perfection.  The  battle  was  for  25  guineas,  and 
in  twenty  minutes  the  Bath  boxer  acknowledged  that  the  young  Israelite  was 
his  master  in  the  art.  Humphries,  who  had  last  fought  Martin,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  had  taken  105  minutes  to  dispose  of  him. 

This  victory  was  much  talked  of,  and  already  the  youthful  Jew  was  men- 
tioned as  "the  coming  man''  to  lower  the  pretensions  of  ''the  GFentleman 
Boxer."  In  1787,  a  casual  rencontre  took  place  between  these  great  rivals, 
at  the  Cock,  at  Epping,  in  which  rumour  gave  Humphries  so  much  the  best 
that  it  led  to  a  match  in  1788,  which,  as  Mendoza  was  defeated,  will  be 
found  in  Chapter  11.,  under  Humphries.  The  superiority  of  the  latter  was, 
however,  a  matter  of  very  serious  question  with  the  most  competent  judges, 

*  A  ooniemporaTy  writer,  in  1790,  n^  of  him  .*  **  Mendoia  xi  a  pugilist  better  initiated  in 
the  theory  of  bozixig  than  perhaps  any  of  his  cotempcnaries,  and  has  produced  some  exceed- 
ingly expert  pupils.  In  his  manner  there  is  more  neatness  than  strength,  and  it  has  been 
said,  more  show  than  service ;  his  blows  are  in  general  deficient  in  force,  but  given  with 
astonishing  quickness,  a&d  he  is  allowed  to  strike  oftener,  and  stop  more  dexterously,  than 
any  other  man ;  he  is  extremely  weU  formed  in  the  breast  and  arms,  bat  his  loins  are  veiy 
walk;  his  wind  is  good,  and  be  possesses  excellent  bottom." 
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ond  their  doubts  were  proved  valid  by  the  sequel,  for  a  second  match  was 
made,  the  progress  and  result  of  which  we  now  proceed  to  detail. 

May  the  6th,  1789,  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  long  and  anxiously  expected 
battle.  The  place  fixed  upon  was  Mr.  Thornton's  park,  near  Stilton,  Hunts. 
In  order  to  accommodate  the  spectators,  a  building  was  erected,  enclosing  a 
space  of  forty-eight  feet  in  diameter  (''Boxiana"  says  "in  circumference"), 
with  seats  raised  one  above  the  other,  capable  of  containing  nearly  three 
thousand  persons,  the  highest  seat  being  eighteen  feet  from  the  ground. 

Humphries,  attended  by  Tom  Johnson,  as  his  second,  entered  between  one 
and  two  o'clock,  followed  by  Butcher,  as  his  bottle-holder,  and  Harvey 
Combe,  Esq.,  the  brewer  and  alderman,  as  his  umpire.  Mendoza  immedi- 
ately afterwards  made  his  appearance,  attended  by  Captain  Brown  and 
Michael  Eyan,  as  his  second  and  bottle-holder,  having  Sir  Thomas  Apreece 
for  his  umpire.  The  seconds,  according  to  agreement,  retired  to  separate 
comers  on  the  setting-to.  The  reporter  continues:  "The  first  blow  was 
struck  by  Humphries  at  the  £ace  of  his  antagonist,  which  Mendoza  stopping 
with  great  adroitness,  returned  and  knocked  Humphries  down.  The  second 
and  third  rounds  terminated  in  precisely  the  same  manner.  Astonishment  at 
the  confidence  and  quickness  of  Mendoza  was  expressed  by  every  spectator. 

"  After  the  contest  had  lasted  about  forty  minutes,  in  which  Mendoza, 
by  generally  catching  his  opponent's  blows  on  his  arm  and  returning  with 
his  left  hand,  or  throwing  him,  had  indisputably  the  advantage  of  the  combat, 
it  was  stopped  by  a  circumstance  that  created  the  greatest  oonftision  on  both 
sides. 

"  In  the  twenty-second  round,  Mendoza  having  struck  at  Humphries,  the 
latter  dropped.  The  articles  of  agreement  particularly  specified  that  which- 
ever combatant  ML  'without  a  blow,'  should  lose  the  battle.  Conse- 
quently a  general  cry  of  '  Foul  I  foul !'  took  place,  and  it  was  declared  by 
Mendoza's  friends  that  he  had  won  the  battle.  Humphries,  Johnson,  ana 
the  spectators  interested  on  that  side  of  the  question,  contended  it  was  fair, 
asserting  that  Humphries  had  stopped  the  blow  before  he  fell.  The  partizans 
on  the  opposite  side  as  vehemently  insisted  on  the  contrary,  and  the  whole 
was  a  scene  of  uproar  and  confusion.  Sir  Thomas  Apreece,  as  the  umpire  of 
Mendoza,  dedared  it  foul,  but  Alderman  Combe  refused  giving  an  opinion. 
During  this  affiray.  Captain  Brown  (Mendoza's  second)  in  a  moment  of  irrita- 
tion called  Johnson  a  liar  and  a  blackguard,  which  was  answered  by  the 
approach  of  Johnson  in  a  stem  and  menacing  manner.  This  led  to  the 
expectation  of  a  bye-batUe  between  the  seconds.  Humphries  came  several 
times  to  his  adversary,  calling  on  him  to  fight  out  the  battle,  but  Mendoza's 
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Mendfi  would  not  permit  him.  Humphries  then  threw  up  hiB  hat,  and 
challenged  him  again  to  the  combat.  However,  numbers  present  said,  that 
this  went  no  waj  to  the  decision  of  the  point  in  dispute,  and  the  battle  most 
likely  would  hare  been  a  drawn  one,  had  not  Mendoza,  by  the  advice  of  his 
friends,  or  perhaps  irritated  by  his  adversary's  continually  taunting  him  for 
not  continuing  the  fight,  consented  to  resume  the  contest 

''They  again  set-to,  and  the  first  two  rounds  terminated  by  Kendoza's 
knocking  down  his  adversaiy.  They  fought  for  about  half  an  hour,  Mendoza 
all  the  time  evidently  holding  the  advantage,  and  at  last  gained  the  victory, 
by  Humphries  again  violating  the  articles  of  agreement.  In  the  last  round, 
after  some  blows  had  passed,  Humphries  had  given  way,  Mendoza  followed 
him  up,  and  was  preparing  to  strike,  when  his  opponent  fell,  obviously 
without  receiving  any  blow.  Mendoza  was  immediately  declared  the 
conqueror. 

<<  Mendoza  in  this  battle  displayed  great  superiority  of  skill.  Humphries 
allowed  his  antagonist  to  gain  ground  upon  him  during  the  whole  combat ; 
and  when  he  was  preparing  to  strike,  he  always  flinched.  Mendoza,  on  tho 
contrary,  stood  up  to  his  man  manfully,  and  followed  him  with  coolness  and 
resolution,  which  proved  much  more  serviceable  to  him  than  the  impetuosity 
of  temper  he  displayed  in  his  last  contest  with  Humphries  at  Odiham. 
Several  times,  when  Humphries  was  in  the  act  of  setting-to,  he  walked  up 
to  him,  and  viewing  him  with  a  keen  look,  seemed  contemptuously  to  drop 
his  guard.  When  Humphries  closed,  he  several  times  said  to  Mendoza, 
*  Very  well,  indeed — ^very  well !'  and  which  Mendoza,  when  he  succeeded  in 
throwing  him,  repeated  in  a  mocking  tone  of  irony.  Nevertheless,  during 
the  whole  contest,  up  to  his  fall,  the  bets  were  in  favour  of  Humphries. 

''  The  only  blows  of  consequence  received  by  Mendoza  were  one  on  the 
cheek,  and  several  on  the  ribs  and  back  at  the  time  of  closing.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  contest  Humphries  aimed  several  very  severe  darts  at  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  which  were  admirably  stopped  by  Mendoza;  had  they 
reached  their  aim,  they  might  have  proved  fatal  to  his  chance.  Humphries 
was  much  beaten  about  the  face ;  one  eye  was  closed,  and  his  forehead  cut 
above  the  other ;  his  lip  was  also  cut,  and  he  frequently  spat  blood,  but  we 
think  the  hemorrhage  was  merely  from  the  last-mentioned  wound." 

Humphries  was  by  no  means  satisfied  of  the  Jew's  superiority,  and 
persisted  he  had  been  ''wrangled"  out  of  the  fight.  A  third  trial  by  battle 
was  therefore  sought  by  him,  and  readily  agreed  to.    We  copy  the  report 

"  September  39th,  1790,  is  rendered  memorable  in  the  annals  of  pugilism 
by  the  well-fought  third  battle  between  the  celebrated  champions  Humphries 
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and  Hendoza.  An  inn-yaxd  at  Doncaster  was  pitched  upon  as  the  spot  for 
the  deoisioii  of  the  contest.  The  time  (the  Sellinger  and  Gnp  week),  and  the 
place  were  capitally  chosen.  The  gronnd  was  hounded  on  two  sides  hy  the 
backs  of  houses,  at  one  end  hy  the  inn,  at  the  other  hy  a  strong  palisade, 
behind  which  ran  the  river  Bon."  Upwards  of  600  tickets  at  half-a-guinea 
were  sold,  and  the  persons  admitted.  But  the  Yorkshire  ''tykes"  of 
humbler  means  were  not  to  he  haffled ;  and  a  'cute  ferryman  having  hrought 
over  some  hundreds  at  sixpence  a-head,  the  crowd  outside  soon  demolished 
the  paling,  stout  as  it  was,  and  an  immense  concourse  got  in.  The  speo- 
tators  seated  around  the  stage,  however,  prevented  any  inconvenience  or 
interruption  of  the  principal  performers. 

''  At  ahout  half-past  ten  Humphries  made  his  appearance,  immediately 
followed  hy  Mendoza;  the  former  mounted  the  stage,  which  was  ahout  four 
feet  high,  and  twenty-four  square,  with  astomshing  agility,  evidently  in 
high  spirits.  Mendoza  also  seemed  equally  alert  and  devoid  of  apprehension. 
Ward  seconded  Humphries,  and  Jackson  was  his  hottle-holder ;  Colonel 
Hamilton  heing  chosen  hy  him  as  his  umpire.  Tom  Johnson  was  second  to 
Mendoza,  and  his  hottle-holder  Butcher.  Bir  Thomas  Apreece,  who  was 
umpire  for  Kendoza  on  his  last  battle  with  Humphries,  at  Stilton,  was  also 
chosen  on  this  occasion,  and  Mr.  Harvey  Aston  was  mutually  agreed  upon  as 
the  third  umpire,  should  any  altercation  arise  during  the  combat,  and  a 
difference  of  opinion  arise  between  the  Colonel  and  Sir  Thomas  with  respect 
to  its  decision. 

'*  Everything  being  thus  arranged,  the  combatants  began  to  strip.  Odds 
were  laid  five  to  four  in  favour  of  Mendoza,  and  readily  accepted  by 
Humphries's  fiiends,  who  considered  that  although  perhaps  it  might  be 
impossible  for  him  to  beat  the  Jew  by  canying  on  the  fight  regularly  and  in  a 
scientific  style,  yet,  by  his  impetuous  exertions  at  the  commencement,  would 
be  able  to  overcome  his  antagonist,  and  bear  away  the  palm." 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  1.— The  onaet  of  HompLriee  was  4. — They  engaged,  but  only  for  a  feir 

bold  and  astoniahingly  Tigorous,  bat  was  re-  moments. 

peUed  by  Mendoaa  with  equal  force ;  they  5.— Homphries  aimed  a  seTere  blow  at 

mntni^  dosed,  sbrnggled,  and  both  fell.  Mendoza's  stomach,  which  he  dezteroosly 

2.— The  same  vigoroos  spirit  was  mani*  stopped,  and  struck  him  in  the  face;  tlua 

fested  on  both  sides,  bat  Homphries  itrack  blow,  howeTcr,  Hamphries  retomed,  bat  at 

the  most  blows,  thoogh  apparently  withoat  the  same  time  fell, 

overpowering  Mendoia.  "  A  namber  of  roands  after  this  took  place, 

8.— This  roond  was  foaght  with  mach  bat  in  eTery  one  of  them  Mendoia  eviaently 
caatioa  on  both  sides,  each  being  eqnally  had  the  aOTantage,  and  odds  had  risen  forty 
carefol  of  giving  or  receiving  a  blow ;  what  to  five,  and  ten  to  one  in  his  favoar ;  Ham- 
passed,  however,  were  in  Mendosa's  favoar,  phries  continaallv  fell,  sometimes  in  conse- 
and  it  terminated  by  his  giving  Hamphries  a  qaence  of  blows,  bat  more  freqaently  from  a 
kaook-down  blow.  policy  often  ased  in  boxing,  which  perhaps 
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msv  be  oonmdered  fair;  MTeral  timefl  he  being  maeh  matilated,  and  he  had  receiTed  a 
sank  without  a  blow,  whioh  condact,  although  seTore  cut  in  the  ribe  on  the  ri^ht  side  b^  a 
contrary  to  the  articles  of  agreement,  was  projectile  left-handed  blow  of  his  antagonist, 
passed  annotioed,  as  his  ^neral  manners  '*  Humphries  had  sereral  hits  which  drew 
placed  him  aboTe  the  suspicion  of  cowardice,  blood  unaer  his  left  arm ;  his  riffht  eye  wap 
For  although  he  had  undoubtedly  tiie  worst  dosed  early  in  the  battle,  and  he  had  a 
throughout  the  battle,  he  fought  with  great  serere  out  OTcr  his  left.  He  had  a  wound 
resolution,  and  eren  when  his  friends,  per-  olear  as  a  rasor  cut  by  the  left  side  of  his 
ceiving  him  conquered,  and  one  e^  per-  nose  by  a  straight-forward  sprinffinff  blow  of 
fectly  dosed,  persuaded  him  to  Yield,  he  Mendosa*s.  The  same  hit  also  split  his  upper 
solicited  to  fight  a  little  longer.  Notwith-  lip.  He  was  carried  through  the  crowd  on 
standing  all  tms  display  of  excellent  bottom,  the  shoulders  of  his  friends,  who  oonTcyed 
he  was  again  obliged  to  acknowledge  the  him  in  a  poet-chaise  out  of  the  town.  Men- 
ascendancy  of  the  Israelite.  dosa  walked  on  the  race-ground  on  the  Town 
"Mendosa  was  feiy  much  cut  about  the  Moor  for  some  time  after  the  oombat,  'the 
left  side  of  his  head,  his  left  eye  and  ear  observed  of  all  observers.*  ** 

''  Money  was  collected  from  the  epectaton  and  amateurs  present,  as  a  prize 
to  be  fought  for  between  Aaron  Mendoza,  a  cousin  of  the  successful  champion, 
and  Packer,  a  West-country  boxer ;  the  former  was  seconded  by  Johnson,  and 
the  latter  by  Ward.  It  was  a  most  serere  contest;  they  fought  for  an  hour 
with  the  greatest  yiolence,  when  on  closing,  they  fell,  and  when  down, 
Aaron  being  uppermost,  Packer  raised  his  knee,  and  so  threw  him  a  perfect 
somerset  against  the  railing.*  This  decided  the  battle,  and  Packer  was 
declared  the  conqueror." 

Dan  spent  the  year  1791  in  a  sparring  tour;  for  like  most  of  the  ^'prophets" 
he  had  an  eye  to  the  ''jewels  of  gold  and  the  jewels  of  silver"  to  be  collected 
from  the  Gentiles.  He  crossed  from  Lirerpool  to  Ireland,  and  there  we  find 
one  ''Squire  Fitzgerald,"  a  swell  of  "great  weight"  and  little  prudence, 
tried  his  "  prentice  han' "  on  Dan.  He  soon  found  he  had  a  workman  to 
deal  with,  for  Mendoza  soundly  thrashed  him  in  twenty  minutes,  on  the 
2nd  of  August,  1791,  fully  demonstrating  the  striking  difference  between 
professionals  and  amateurs  in  boxing  as  in  most  other  arts  and  sciences. 

On  his  return  to  "  Duke's  Plashe,"  the  Fancy,  who  had  been  looking  out 
for  the  triumphant  Jew,  decided  that  Bill  Wairf  was  a  likely  man  tc  lower 
the  pride  of  Dan,  and  a  match  was  made  to  come  off  in  June,  1791.  Stoken- 
church,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  named  as  the  rendezvous.  As,  however,  the 
company  were  on  the  road,  they  received  intimation  that  the  magistrates  of 
Oxfordshire  were  resolved  to  prevent  the  battle.  Upon  this  the  cavalcade 
stopped  at  Uxbridge,  and  an  arrangement  was  made  to  fight  in  Fenner's 
Cricket  Ground.  Objections  were,  however,  started,  and  the  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  on  the  part  of  Warr,  and  Alderman  Macaulay,  on  the  part  of 
Mendoza,  agreed  that  they  should  postpone  the  affair  till  the  Doncaster 
Meeting  in  September;  all  bets  to  stand  over.  Here,  however,  the  old  cup 
and  lip  proverb  was  verified ;  the  authorities  interposed,  and  the  treat  wan 

*  This  would  haTc  lost  Mister  Packer  the  battle  by  the  modem  nilei.<-*ED. 
t  Bee  notice  of  Wabb  in  Appendix  to  Period  II. 
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postponed  till  May  14th,  1792,  when  the  venne  was  changed  to  Smitham 
Bottom,  neai>  Croydon.  On  this  eyentful  mom  pedestrians  out  of  namber, 
and  yehicles  of  every  quality,  were  seen  in  rapid  motion,  eager  to  arriro  at 
the  destined  spot.  Between  one  and  two  the  combatants  appeared  upon  the 
stage,  and  were  greeted  with  shouts  of  applause.  Mendoza  had  for  his  second 
and  bottle-holder,  Tom  Johnson  and  Butcher,  with  Harvey  Aston,  Esq.,  as 
his  umpire ;  War»  was  attended  by  Joe  Ward  and  Jackson,  and  Mr.  Watson 
as  umpire. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fight  the  odds  were  in  &Your  of  Warr ;  and 
much  was  expected  from  his  well-known  skill  and  strength.  For  the  first 
eight  rounds  of  the  battle  he  fought  tremendously ;  and  in  the  fourteenth  he 
Bucoeeded  in  nailing  Mendoza  on  the  jaw  in  such  a  style  that  the  Star 
of  Israel  came  down  with  uncommon  violence.  Warr's  fiiends  were  now 
in  high  spirits,  as  it  was  thought  that  Dan  had  received  a  sickener ;  but  his 
game  soon  brought  him  about,  and  he  finished  two  successive  rounds  by 
flooring  his  opponent  deverly.  The  superiority  of  Mendoza  now  became 
manifest,  Warr  perceived  he  was  in  the  hands  of  his  master,  and  the 
spectators  began  to  change  their  opinions.  M^idoza  knocked  down  his 
antagonist  every  round ;  nevertheless,  Warr  fought  gamely  an  uphill  battle, 
and  put  in  some  good  hits.  In  the  twenty-third  round  the  combatants  dosed, 
Warr  was  completely  exhausted,  and  Mendoza  falling  on  him,  he  reluctantly 
gave  in.    This  victory  established  Dan's  fame  as  a  game  man. 

Nevertheless,  Bill  Warr  fancied  that  in  another  trial  he  might  regpin  his 
laurels;  accordingly  a  match  was  made  to  come  off  in  January,  1794,  near 
Hounalow,  but  the  magistrates  interfering,  it  was  postponed  till  the  12th  of 
November  following,  when  it  was  dedded  upon  Bexley  Common. 

The  opening  of  the  battle  was  good,  and  Warr  seemed  to  fed  that  he 
should  accomplish  his  wish;  as  before,  in  the  earlier  rounds  he  seemed 
to  have  a  slight  advantage,  and  his  opponent  fell  before  him.  Whether 
Mendoza  permitted  him  to  show  himself  off  in  this  manner  that  he  might 
be  enabled  to  exhibit  his  great  superiority  afterwards,  or  that  he  could  not 
resist  the  efforts  of  his  antagonist,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  but  it  was  evident 
that  he  treated  all  the  attempts  of  Warr  with  perfect  coolness,  and  seemed 
quite  confident  of  the  success  of  his  waiting  game.  In  the  fifth  round  he 
went  in,  stopped  the  hits  of  his  opponent  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  returned 
80  tremendoudy,  that  Bill  was  disposed  of  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen 
minutes !  It  was  clear  that  Warr,  firam  the  moment  Mendoza  assumed  the 
offensive,  was  lost ;  his  opponent's  confidence  completely  overawed  him,  and 
it  was  visible  that  he  laboured  under  its  depressing  effects. 
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But  amid  all  his  glory  lie  was  doomed  to  experience^  the  Ticissitudes  of 
fortune  hj  a  mortifying  defeat  in  his  contest  with  Mr.  Jackson,  at  Horn- 
chureh,  on  April  15,  1795,  which  will  be  detailed  in  the  memoir  of  Mr. 
JoHK  Jacxsok.  This  preyed  so  much  upon  his  feelings  that,  after  six  years 
had  elapsed,  they  burst  forth  with  fury,  occasioned  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. Jem  Belcher,  after  defeating  Burke  at  Hurley  Bottom,  challenged 
Dan  to  fight,  who  immediately  replied,  that  he  had  giyen  up  pugilism, 
and  supported  by  his  industry  (as  a  publican,  at  the  Lord  Nelson,  in  White- 
chapel),  a  wife  and  six  children,  and  only  wished  to  fight  Jackson,  who  had 
dealt  unhandsomely  by  him  as  a  pugilist;  and  he  now  publicly  declared 
himself  ready  to  enter  the  lists  with  him  for  100  guineas,  provided  that 
he  would  not  take  the  immanly  and  cowardly  advantage  of  holding  his  hair. 
This  speech  of  Mendoza's  was  soon  trumpeted  abroad,  and  some  busy  persons 
inserted  a  sort  of  challenge  to  Mr.  Jackson  in  the  Oracle  and  Daily  Ad/C0rt%9«r^ 
which  was  immediately  answered  by  the  latter.  The  letters,  as  mere 
specimens  of  the  ring  correspondence  of  the  time  are  given  under  the  head  of 
Jacxsok.  It  will  be  observed  that  Mendoza  asserts  therein  that  he  had 
fought  thirty-two  pitched  battles,  and  Pierce  Egan  makes  up  a  list  to  that 
amount  of  names,  which,  for  aught  the  records  of  pugilism  show,  may  have 
been  selected  from  the  London  Directory.*  It  will  be,  however,  to  the  point 
to  give  one  of  Mendoza's  letters,  from  which  it  would  seem  that  Dan's 
challenge  was  not,  in  the  first  instance,  inserted  with  his  permission. 
To  tJu  Editor  uf  HHm  Daily  Advbbtisbb. 

Mb.  Bdttob,— It  was  with  inezprdnible  ooncem  that,  in  yonr  paper  of  Wedneaday  laat,  I 
obaerred  a  letter  si^ed  **  John  Jackson,"  puroorting  to  be  an  answer  to  a  supposed  ohaUenge 
from  me,  inserted  in  yonr  detailed  account  or  the  recent  pa^ilistio  contest  at  Maidenhead. 
Mistake  me  not,  Sir.  I  was  not  concerned  at  the  contents  of  Mr.  Jackson^s  elegant  effusion, 
nor  in  the  least  affected  or  surprised  at  the  opprobrious  falsitj,  brasen  impudence,  or 
malignant  calumny  of  his  assertions,  which  I  deny  tn  Uio;  but  felt  particularly  nurt  at  the 
idea  that  I  was  compeUed  either  to  sit  down  tamely  under  ix^'ury,  or  incur  the  risk  of 
offending  my  best  friends,  and  particularly  the  respectable  magistrates  of  this  division,  by 
resuming  a  profession  which,  both  from  principle  and  oouTiction,  I  had  wholly  relinquished. 

l^Thomas  Wilson  18— William  Taylor  25— George  Smith 

j^— John  Horn  14-John  Knight  26— William  Nelson 

a— Harry  Davis  15— John  Braintree  eS?— Martin  (the  Bath 

4-nJohn  Lloyd  Ift— William  Bryant  Butcher) 

5— Thomas  Monk  17— John  Matthews  •28— Bichard  Humphries 

6— John  Hind  18— Tom  Tjrne  •29— Ditto 

7— William  More  19— Ditto  cSO— Ditto 

8— John  Williams  20— George  Hoast  eSl— WiUiam  Warr 

9— Ridiard  Dennis  -     21— George  Mackenzie  •32— Ditto 

10— George  Cannon  22— John  Hall  eSS— John  Jaoksoa 

11— A.  Fuller  2a— William  Cannon  •S^— Harry  Lee 

12— T.  Spencer  24— George  Barry  •SS— Tom  Owen. 

Such  is  the  list;  see  "Boziana"  (Vol.  iii.  p.  489).  There  is  "a  curious  felicity*'  in  the 
selection,  as,  with  the  exception  of  Tom  Tyne  (Nos.  18, 19),  whose  two  defeats  by  Mendoea 
are  unrecorded,  and  those  with  an  asterisk,  not  one  name  ever  figures  as  fighting  anybody 
else  on  any  discoverable  occasion 
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In  order  BatiafWitonlj  to  refute  Mr.  Jackson's  allegationf,  it  is  odIt  nMessuy  to  obienrs 
that  a  month  after  oar  battle  at  Homoharoh  I  waited  on  him,  nporaided  him  with  hii 
nnmanlv  oonduct,  by  laying  hold  of  my  hair,  and  offered  to  fight  him  for  200  guineas, 
'to  fight  fo    '-      '  .«*,.. 


Jackson  proposed  to  fight  for  100  guineas;  and  upon  that  sum  being  procured,  declined 
fi^rhting'  under  500  guineas.  Here  was  courage,  here  was  consistency,  hero  was  bottom,  and 
yet  Mr.  Jackson  is  a  man  of  honour  and  of  his  word  I ! ! 

Mr.  Editor,  after  this  I  left  London  for  five  years,  which  may  easily  account  to  Mr. 
Jackscn  for  the  interval  of  silence.  I  have  fought  thirty-two  pitched  battles — ^four  with 
Humphries  (three  of  which  I  won),  and  two  with  Will  Warr,  in  both  of  which  I  was 
Tictorious ;  these  two  men  were  both  ^me,  and  good  fighters,  and  of  course,  having  receired 
so  many  blows,  my  only  motive  for  wishing  again  to  fight  Mr.  Jackson  must  be  that  spirit  of 
honour  and  retaliation  ever  inherent  in  the  breast  of  man. 

Mr.  Editor,  I  repeat  that  I  am  delicately  situated.  I  wish  to  fight  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
intend  it ;  but  that,  from  a  dread  of  injuring  my  family,  by  offending  the  magistrates  as  a 
challenger  in  a  newspaper  (which  would  be  inaecorous  in  a  publican),  I  can  onlv  observe, 
that  I  should  be  very  nappv  to  see,  as  soon  as  possible,  either  Mr.  Jackson  or  his  friends,  at 
my  house,  where  they  shall  receive  every  attention  from  me,  as  I  wish  most  earnestly  to  con- 
vince the  world  what  a  deep  and  just  sense  I  enterUtin  of  all  Mr.  Jackson's  favours  oonfenred 
upon 

•«  Admiral  Nehion,"  Whitechapel.  DANIEL  MENDOZA. 

Hendo£a,  in  the  year  1806,  again  introduced  himself  to  the  notice  of  the 
public  in  a  diffuse  correspondence,  arising  out  of  a  personal  quarrel  with 
Harry  Lee.  Those  curious  may  read  the  whole  in  "Boxiana,'*  voL  i. 
pp.  272-276.  We  learn  from  it  incidentally  that  Dan,  after  his  retirement 
from  the  ring,  was  an  officer  of  the  Sheriff  of  Middlesex,  a  farourite  Jewish 
calling  in  the  days  of  arrest  on  mesne  process  and  of  sponging-houses. 
Harry,  in  his  last  letter,  accepts  the  challenge  of  Dan,  which  is  all  we  care 
about  the  quarrel. 

Harry  was  well  known  as  an  elegant  sparrer,  but  his  ring  capabilities  were 
untried.  He  was  also  taller,  younger,  and  more  active  than  the  veteran 
Dan. 

On  March  21,  1806,  at  Grinstead  Green,  a  short  distance  beyond  Bromley, 
in  Kent,  the  combatants  met,  and  50  guineas  were  the  stakes  deposited.  It 
waa.  a  roped  ring  of  twenty-five  feet.  Mcndoza  had  for  his  second  his  old 
opponent  and  firm  friend.  Bill  Warr,  and  for  his  bottleholder.  Bill  Gibbons ; 
Harry  Lee  was  attended  by  the  Game  Chicken  and  John  Gully.  The  odds 
were  three  to  one  that  Dan  proved  the  conqueror. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.-- Mendoza,  with  his  piercing  ing  copionslj.    Mendosa  made  a  hit,  which 

black  eye,  looked  at  his  opponent  with  scorn-  was  neatlj  returned  by  Lee  upon  Dan*8  nose 

fnl  contempt,  and  a  more  than  nsual  degree  — ^they  closed  and  feU. 

of  confidence.    Lee  soon  showed  he  was  no  3.— Lee,  out  of  temper,  went  in  to  miU 

novice  in  the  art.    He  stood  well  up,  with  away ;  but  Mendoza  punished  him  right  and 

his  left  arm  extended,  and  tried  rather  art-  left  for  his  temerity,  and  he  saluted  his 

fully  to  pop  in  a  hit  over  Mendoza's  guard ;  mother  earth. 

but  the  latter  stepped  several  of  these,  and  4. — Lee  now  convinced  the  spectators  that 

eventually  sent  Harry  down.    The  odds  rose  he  was  something  more  than  a  R>arrer,  by 

ton  to  one  on  Dan,  and  the  bets  were  decided  sho^nng  game — ^lie  put  in  a  gooa  hit  over 

respecting  the  first  knock-down   and  first  the  left  eye  of  Mendoza ;  but  Dan  threw  him 

blood.  in  the  close,    llie  opinions  of  the  oovnos- 

t.— Lee  roM  exasperated,  the  daret  flow-  centi  began  to  waver,  for  it  appearea  not 
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qnito  lo  %uj  a  thhig  m  imupned ;  and  two 
to  one  was  sported  that  liendoia  did  not 
beat  Lee  in  half  an  hour. 

5.— Lee,  not  destitate  of  plnok,  attempted 
to  rally ;  bnt  Mendosa,  aware  of  his  inten- 
tions, put  in  so  severe  a  blow,  that  Hany 
went  nnder  the  ropes.  Three  to  one  against 
Lee. 

6.— Mendosa,  experienced  in  all  the  ma- 
nosavres  of  the  art,  with  the  coolness  of  the 
veteran,  judging  that  his  opponent  wonld 
attempt  anouier  rally,  waited  for  him  with 
the  greatest  composure ;  as  he  came  in  Dan 
pat  m  a  tremenaoiis  hit  over  Harry's  nose, 
and  threw  him. 

7. --Of  no  account. 

8.-^Lee,  trusting  to  impetuosity  more  than 
judgment,  went  in  rapidlv ;  but  the  folly  of 
such  conduct  was  self-evident^-Mendosa  hit 
him  awav  with  the  greatest  ease,  following 
him,  ana,  in  the  event,  throwing  him  a 
cross-buttock.  Lee*8  frontispiece  had  now  a 
variegated  apnearance. 

d.^Lee,  full  of  gaiety,  rallied ;  but  Men- 
dosa hit  him  sharply  over  the  left  eye,  which 
was  already  teirioly  swelled.  Five  to  one 
on  Mendosa. 

10.— Dan  laughed  at  his  opponent;  who 
made  a  feeble  hit  and  fell  upon  nis  knees. 

ll.«-It  appeard  from  Lee's  conduct  that 
he  entertainea  an  idea  that  his  opponent  was 
to  be  conquered  by  impetuosity.  Me  rushed 
in  most  furiously,  when  the  latter  hit  him; 
Harry  retreated  and  took  refuge  npon  the 
ground. 

12.— Mendosa  thought  it  was  neoessary  to 
show  a  little  fight,  and,  in  a  shaip  nuly, 
quickly  punished  his  opponent  out  of  the 


™SS:- 


I.— Bellying  was  the  order  of  the  day 
with  Lee ;  Dan  put  in  a  severe  hit,  and,  to 
avoid  going  down,  Harry  caught  hold  of  his 
opponent. 

14.— Mendosa  struck  his  adversary,  who, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  spectators,  laid 
himself  down  as  before.  (Some  hissee  and 
diupprobation  occurred ;  and  cries  of  "  Foul 
— tsiehimawayl'*) 

16.— Trifling  away  time ;  Lee  went  down 
without  a  hit,  and  ENm  laughed  at  him.  (Six 
to  one  against  Lee.) 

16. — ^Mendosa  waiting  for  his  opponent, 
hit  him  in  the  throal  which  more  than 
tickled  him,  and  he  fell  from  its  effects,  to 
all  appearance  extremely  weak.  (The  odds 
now  were  out  of  comparison :  a  guinea  to 
half-a-crown  was  offered.) 

17.— Lee  went  to  the  ground  on  the  first 
blow. 

18.— Mere  flonxishing^-the  men  dosed  and 
feU. 

19.— Harry,  quite  gay,  tried  what  effect 
another  rally  nught  produce ;  but  Mendosa's 
sagadty  renderM  the  attempt  futile.  He 
gave  Lee  a  desperate  blow  upon  the  chin, 
which  not  only  cut  it  severely,  out  sent  him 
under  the  ropes. 

iSO.— Menooia  laughing  at  the  insuffideney 


of  hie  opponent's  attempto  who  now  ap- 
peared quite  passionate  — stopped  Harry's 
blows  with  the  greatest  iong  frM,  In 
dosing,  both  went  to  the  ground. 

21.— Dan  gave  Lee  so  severe  a  body  hit 
that  it  instantly  floored  him.  (All  betters, 
no  takers.) 

22.— As  Mendosa  made  himself  up  to 
strike  his  opponent,  Lee  fell.  (Ones  of 
"Foul!") 

28.— (a  no  consequence— both  closed  and 
feU. 

24.— Lee,  still  fond  of  rallying,  tried  it  on ; 
bnt  Mendosa  hit  him  away  eunly,  and  Lee 
slipped  down. 

25.— Mendosa,  as  if  expecting  Lee  would 
rally  again,  was  perfectly  prepared  for  the 
attempt.  Lee  went  in,  and  got  punished 
right  and  left,  finally  going  to  the  ground, 
much  exhausted. 

26.— Dan,  full  of  spirits  and  vigour,  as 
soon  as  Lee  stood  up  gave  him  a  floorer. 

27.— Lee,  in  making  a  hit,  lost  his  dis- 
tance and  fell. 

28.— This  was  a  most  singular  rounds 
Harry  went  in  to  his  opponent,  and  by  main 
force  threw  him  down  by  the  arm. 

29. — ^A  rallj  on  both  sides — ^Lee,  undis- 
mayed, put  m  several  hits:  in  the  dose 
Mendosa  was  uppermost 

80. — ^The  sdence  of  Dan  was  truly  con- 
spicuous, he  stopped  evei^  blow  ,*  but  hap- 
pening to  slip,  Lee  put  u  some  fiuen  ai 
Mendosa  was  going  down. 

81.— Of  no  note  whatever. 

82.— Dan  appeared  rather  fittigued,  in 
making  a  blow  he  went  down  upon  his 
knees. 

88.— Lee  now  endeavoured  to  show  that 
his  spirits  were  in  good  trim,  and  made  the 
best  use  of  lus  knowled^,  which  was  by  no 
means  mediocre ;  but  it  was  in  vain :  his 
heart  was  better  than  his  skill,  and  Dan 
milled  him  down. 

84— Both  the  combatants  fought  well; 
but  the  turn  was  in  Dan's  fitvour. 

85.— Mendosa  sent  Lee  under  the  ropes, 
from  a  well-directed  blow. 

86.«-Dan  repeated  the  dose. 

87, 88, 89.— In  all  these  rounds  the  inpe- 
riority  of  Mendosa  was  manifest:  Dan 
stopped  and  hit  as  he  pleased. 

40. — ^Mendosa  punished  Lee's  ribs  severely ; 
he  fell  from  the  effects  of  the  blows. 

41.— Lee  was  now  becoming  mudi  ex- 
hausted :  he  fell  from  a  mere  touch. 

42. — ^Lee  began  to  be  convinced  that  the 
thances  were  against  him;  his  exertions  were 
on  the  decline.  Mendosa  did  as  he  pleased, 
and  closed  the  round  by  throwinff  him. 

58. — ^For  the  last  ten  rounds  Lee  had  not 
the  smallest  prospect  of  succestf;  still  his 
l^ame  prompted  him  to  continue  the  fight 
m  hopes  that  some  lucky  chance  might 
offer;  but  having  fallen  a  second  time 
without  a  blow,  Mendosa  was  declared 
the  conqueror. 
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Hie  amateim  ^ere  completelj  soipriBed  at  the  protraction  of  the  above 
fights  for  one  hour  and  ten  minutes.  It  is  certain  that  Lee  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  of  encountering  so  experienced  and  finished  a  pugilist  as  Mendoza ; 
but  it  is  equally  true  that  his  conduct  was  entitled  to  honourable  mention; 
and,  oonsideiing  it  was  his  first  appearance  in  the  ring,  Lee  acquitted  himself 
in  a  superior  manner.  That  he  was  not  wanting  either  in  courage  or  resolution 
was  evident ;  and  his  scientific  efifbrts,  in  several  instances,  were  entitled  to 
much  praise :  indeed,  he  eradicated  the  prevalent  idea  that  he  was  nothing 
more  than  a  sparrer. 

Among  the  amateurs  present  the  reporter  enumerates.  Lords  Albemarle 
and  Soften,  Count  Beaujolais,  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  Sir  John 
Shelley,  Sir  Eden  Nagle,  Captain  Halliday,  Squire  Thomhill,  General 
Eeppel,  Messrs.  Baxter,  Fletcher  Beid,  Bagley,  Challis,  Eobert  Allen,  etc. 

Year  after  year  we  find  "  Ould  Dan,''  with  an  eye  to  business,  making 
tours  and  exhibiting  the  "noble  art,"  of  which  he  was  unquestionably  a 
talented  demonstrator.  In  the  summer  of  1819,  Dan  made  a  most  successfdl 
sparring  tour,  and  we  find  him  at  Lincoln  issuing  a  hand*bill,  of  which  the 
following  is  an  extract  :— 

**  Mr.  Mendoza  has  the  authority  of  members  of  the  Senate  and  Judges 
on  the  Bench  in  asserting  the  tendency  of  the  practice  of  boxing  to  pre- 
vent the  more  fatal  resort  to  the  knife  or  other  deadly  weapons.  To 
gentiemen  it  may  prove  more  than  an  exercise  or  an  amusement,  by  initiat- 
ing them  in  the  principles  of  a  science  by  which  the  skilftil,  though  of 
inferior  strength,  may  protect  themselves  from  the  ruffian  assault  of  the 
powerfiil  vulgar,  or  save  their  Mends  and  those  who  are  defenceless  from 
insult  and  imposition." 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  the  rarity  of  men  believing  in  the 
decline  of  their  own  physical  capabilities;  and  Mendoza,  unfortunately,  must 
be  added  to  the  list  of  those  who,  in  the  words  of  Captain  Godfrey,  when 
speaking  of  Broughton,  allow  their  "valour"  so  far  to  get  the  upper  hand  of 
their  "  discretion"  as  to  "  trust  a  battie  to  waning  age."  But  other  men,  as 
well  as  pugilists,  are  guilty  of  this  mistake :  we  shall  not  therefore  dwell 
upon  it  ftirther  than  to  say  that  Dan  ended  his  career,  like  so  many  other 
celebrated  men,  in  defeat,  though  by  no  means  in  disgrace. 

In  July,  1820,  being  fourteen  years  from  his  last  appearance  within  the 
roped  ring,  Mendoza  met  Tom  Owen,  in  a  contest  for  fame  and  50  goineas. 
The  battie  arose  frt>m  an  old  grudge;  and  although  no  one  can  doubt  the 
game  of  Tom  Owen,  as  we  shall  duly  note  in  our  memoir  of  that  boxer,  yet 
the  frothy  outpourings  of  the  '^ Historian"  in  honour  of  his  friend  ''Tom,** 
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and  at  the  expense  of  Kcndoza,*  ai^  .as  bad  in  taste  as  they  aie  extrayagant 
in  ptirase.  Be  that  as  it  may,  Dan  was  defeated,  and  we  need  hardly  add  it 
was  his  "last  appearance"  within  the  ropes,  though  not  ''upon  any  stage," 
the  Fives  Court  being  occasionally  illuminated  by  his  displays.  In  August, 
1820,  he  made  an  "appeal"  to  the  amateurs  for  "past  services"  to  the 
pugilistic  state,  and  delivered  the  subjoined  address,  which  breathes  a  tone  of 
reproach  to  the  boxers  as  well  as  gratitude  to  his  patrons  :— 

"OEKTuaoEN, — ^I  return  you  my  most  sincere  thanks  for  the  patronage 
you  have  afforded  me  to-day,  and  likewise  for  all  past  favours.  To  those 
persons  who  have  set-to  for  me  to-day,  I  also  acknowledge  my  gratitude; 
and  their  services  will  never  be  forgotten  by  me.  Gentlemen,  after  what  I 
have  done  for  the  pugilists  belonging  to  the  prize  ring,  I  do  say  they  have 
not  used  me  well  upon  this  occasion ;  in  fact,  the  principal  men  have  deserted 
me  i»  toto.  Gentlemen,  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  call  myself  the  father  of 
the  science ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  prize  fighting  lay  dormant  for  several 
years  after  the  time  of  Broughton  and  SlaJi  It  waa  myself  and  Humphries 
that  revived  it  in  our  three  contests  for  superiority,  and  the  science  of  pugi- 
lism has  been  highly  patronised  ever  since.  (Hear,  hear,  from  some  old 
amateurs.)  Gentlemen,  I  have  once  more  to  thank  you  for  the  present,  and 
all  other  past  favours ;  nay,  more,  I  now  take  my  leave  of  you,  and  I  trust 
that  I  shall  never  trouble  you  for  another  benefit.  (Applause.)  I  have  now 
only  to  say— FarewelL" 

From  this  period  Dan's  life  no  longer  belongs  to  the  history  of  the  ring. 
We  may,  however,  observe  that  for  several  yean  he  supported  a  large  family, 
a  wife  and  eleven  children,  aa  a  publican,  keeping  the  Admiral  Kelson,  in 
"Whitechapel.  He  died  on  the  3rd  of  September,  1836,  among  hia  '^peoplesh" 
in  the  East,  in  the  region  where  he  had  been  so  long  the  milling  star,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  73. 

Mendoza  was,  in  company,  a  elirewd,  intelligent,  and  communicative  man. 
As  a  scientific  professor  of  the  art  of  self-defence  it  was  Mendoza  who  trod 
most  immediately  in  the  steps  of  Broughton.  His  success  as  a  professor  was 
unrivalled ;  and  there  was  scarcely  a  town  in  the  kingdom  where  he  did  not 
exhibit  his  finished  talents  to  admiring  and  applauding  assemblages.  It 
seema,  fix)m  a  work  we  have  before  us,  published  by  Mendoza  himself,  and 
containing  much  forgotten  squabbling  between  himself  and  Humphries,  that 
he  derived  his  first  knowledge  of  the  art,  scientifically,  from  hia  elegant  com- 

•  Hendosft  wm  at  that  period  fiftj-a«T«n  jwn  of  age,  while  Owen  waa  nearly  nx  yean 
younger:  an  important  differenoe— eappoeing  all  other  oiroomstanoes  eqnal— «i  foch  «a 
%d?aaoea  (we  haa  almost  nid  absord)  time  of  life  for  a  fiitio  ezhibitioiii. 
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petitory  "the  Gentieman  Boxer."  Bat  be  lo  rapidly  improTed  upon  hit 
master's  Bystem  as  to  stand  for  years  withont  a  rival.  No  man  of  his  time 
miited  the  theoiy  of  sparring  with  the  pradiee  of  boxing  so  sacoessfiilly  as 
Daniel  Mendoza;  andbencOi  as  a  distinctiye  featnrei  the  ''Sohool  of  Men* 
dosa ''  marks  a  period  in  the  Histobt  of  Pveiusic. 
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CHAPTEB  IL 

MCHAED  HUMPHRIES,   "THE  GENTLEMAN 
BOXER"— 1784-1790. 

The  popular  cognomen  of  ^'the  ^' Oenileman  Boxer"  may  giye  the  cue  to 
the  prepossessing  appearance,  quiet  self-possession,  and  amenity  of  manners, 
which  contemporary  writers  agree  in  attributing  to  Richard  Humphries. 
**His  attitudes,"  says  the  author  of  ''  Sketches  and  Reminiscences,"  already 
quoted,  **were  remarkable  for  their  impressiye  grace;"  of  course  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  old  school.  We  doubt  if  modem  cognoscenti,  as  they 
inspect  our  faithful  copy  of  a  contemporary  engraving,  will  endorse  the 
opinion;  but,  as  the  Latin  poet  told  us  two  thousand  years  ago,  <' times 
change,  and  men  change  with  them:"*  thouich  we  must  admit  that  our 
progress  has  brought  improyement. 

Humphries  was  about  the  middle  size,  5  feet  8  inches,  well-limbed,  and 
had  practised  boxing  to  great  advantage.  He  was  apt  and  ready ;  his  blows 
were  effective ;  and  his  aims  at  the  ''  mark,"  or  wind,  and  under  the  ear,  are 
talked  of  by  contemporaries.  Contrary  to  our  modem  notions,  Humphries 
puzzled  his  antagonists  by  hitting  with  his  right  at  leading  off,  and  stopping 
with  his  left.  He  did  not,  however,  like  Mendoza,  use  both  hands  with 
equal  facility.  His  game  was  unquestionable,  and  he  was  justly  esteemed  a 
model  of  pugilistic  excellence.  He  was  so  attractive  as  to  give  a  new  and 
increased  impetus  to  the  art  of  self-defence;  and  on  the  public  announce- 
ment that  ''the  Gentleman  Boxer"  would  fight  Samuel  Martin,  the  Bath 
Butcher,  on  a  stage  at  Newmarket,  on  the  drd  of  Hay,  1786,  the  battle  was 
attended  by  their  Royal  Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  Duke  of  York 
{arcades  amho),  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  De  Fitzjames,  and  most  of  the 
French  nobility  then  in  England,  with  a  crowd  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  the 
land.  A  guinea  was  the  admission-fee,  which  hundreds  cheerfully  paid,  to 
go  to  the  winner,  and  between  £30,000  and  £40,000  awaited  the  wager 
of  battle. 

•  Tempon  mutantor,  et  nos  matamor  in  iUik— ViBOiii. 
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Sam  Martin*  was  a  boxer  of  some  repute,  shorter  than  Humphries, 
strongly  made,  a  little  heavier,  and  had  seen  some  sendee  in  the  field  of 
battle.  The  set-to  was  remarkable  for  science,  Humphries  parrying 
Martin's  attacks  with  singular  adroitness,  and  standing  up  to  Martin  man- 
fully. Martin  seemed  deficient  in  distance,  and  occasionally  fell ;  hence  his 
deliyeries  were  inefPectiye.  Humphries  retained  his  position  of  £Eiyourite. 
Miotin,  finding  himself  kept  out  of  distance,  went  in  boldly.  Humphries 
exchanged,  and  fought  ^'with"  his  man,  till  the  betting  became  equal. 
Humphries  appeared  the  stronger  man,  giving  his  opponent  a  most  tremen- 
dous knock  down,  which  brought  the  odds  to  his  favour.  Martin,  notwith- 
standing, appeared  game,  and  fought  well,  contesting  every  inch  of  ground ; 
and  it  was  not  until  after  a  determined  combat  of  an  hour  and  three  quarters, 
("Boxiana"  states  three  quarters  of  an  hour)  that  Martin  declared  he  had 
had  enough.  The  distinguished  company  were  highly  gratified,  and  Hum- 
phries won — "  golden  opinions  from  all  sorts  of  men." 

Numerous  sporting  men  rallied  round  pugilism,  and  the  professors  of  the 
science  were  not  without  high  and  noble  patrons.  Royalty  now  frequently 
witnessed  the  display  of  the  art,  accompanied  by  dukes,  earls,  honourables, 
etc. ;  and  men  of  the  first  distinction  did  not  feel  ashamed  of  being  seen  in 
the  ring,  or  acting  as  umpires  at  a  manly  boxing  match. 

The  science,  courage,  and  gentleman-like  conduct  of  Humphries  had 
secured  him  many  friends;  and,  with  a  mind  by  no  means  destitute  of 
intelligence,  he  could  not  fail  in  obtaining  admiration  and  respect.  But, 
deservedly  distinguished  as  Humphries  stood  in  the  boxing  hemisphere, 
a  competitor  arose  to  share  his  fame  and  glory,  if  not  to  aspire  to  superiority. 
He  was  not  only  a  daring,  but  a  most  formidable  rival,  as  his  pretensions  to 
pugilistic  excellence  were  known  to  be  sound.  He  had  been  proved,  and  his 
displays  of  skiU  in  trying  conflicts  had  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  best 
judges.  As  there  was  beyond  this  a  personal  jealousy  and  rivalry,  there 
was  little  difficulty  in  bringing  together  Daniel  Mendoza  and  Kichard 
Humphries. 

•  Sam  Maitin,  known  m  tko  Bath  Batcher,  fought  many  ^ood  battles  in  "the  West 
Ooantrie."  On  his  oominff  to  London,  however,  he  was  onlackv  in  being  pitted  against  each 
masters  of  the  art  ae  Homphriee  and  Dan  Mendoia.  To  Sam  s  battle  with  Hamphries,  the 
author  of  **  Panoratia**  (p.  68),  attributes  "  the  revival  of  pugilism,  and  its  high  patronage.** 
The  result  is  related  in  the  text. 

Hartin  was  next  matched  against  Mendota.  Hi«  defeat,  April  17, 1787f  will  be  found  in 
that  boxer*s< biography.  Hia  last  battle  of  importance  was  with  BUgh,  "the  Coventry 
Champion,'*  a  rioaad  weaver  of  that  town.  It  came  off  at  Evesham,  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1791,  for  60  ffuineas  a  side.  George  Ring,  the  Bath  Baker,  seconded  Martin ; 
a  local  boxer  (Brooke),  pioced  up  Bligh.  Martin's  two  defeats,  and  Bligh's  local  fame,  made 
the  latter  the  &vourite,  at  six  and  seven  to  four.  Afler  i^  seve^  contest,  Martin  wmi  haile4 
%M  oon(|uerort 
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We  have  already  noticed  the  preliiniaaiy  brush  between  the  riyab  at  the 
•'Cock/'atEpping. 

Freliminaries  being  agreed  to,  Odiham,  in  Hampshire,  was  fixed  upon  as 
the  place,  and  400  guineas  as  the  sum  for  which  these  masters  of  the  art 
should  contend.  A  raised  twenty-four  feet  stage  was  prepared,  in  a  paddock, 
and  the  door-money  was  to  be  divided  between  the  combatants.  On  the  day 
(January  9,  1788)  being  announced,  the  anxiety  which  prevailed  upon 
the  decision  of  this  tourney  was  unprecedented.  Odiham  was  then  a  distance 
from  town;  it  is  now  a  steam  steed's  "stride."  Everybody  was  there,  for 
Humphries  and  Mendossa  were  to  fight,  In  the  towns  and  villages  near  the 
scene  of  action,  the  country  people  were  equally  interested,  and  innumerable 
pedestrians  were  seen  in  all  directions  moving  towards  the  fight,  so  that 
within  an  hour  previous  to  the  battie  the  multitude  collected  was  truly 
astomshing.  To  prevent  the  combatants  from  being  bilked  of  the  door- 
money  (which  was  half  a  guinea  each),  the  most  athletic  of  the  milling 
eorpi  were  selected  for  the  protection  of  the  entrance,  and  the  potent  arms  of 
Dunn,  Ryan,  Warr,  and  Tring,  assisted  by  other  powerful  pugilists,  kept  for 
some  time  order  in  the  crowd.  But,  as  the  time  drew  near  for  the 
combatants  to  mount  the  stage,  John  Bull's  anxiety  increased  beyond  every 
other  thought ;  and,  with  one  desperate  effort,  the  '^  majesty  of  the  people," 
like  a  mighty  flood,  swept  all  before  it.  The  door-keepers  were  soon  lost  in 
the  violence  of  the  torrent,  and  thousands  never  gave  themselves  the  trouble 
of  asking  the  price  of  admission.  All  was  noise,  uproar,  and  confusion,  for 
some  minutes ;  but  upon  the  appearance  of  the  combatants  their  attention 
was  so  completely  riveted  that  silence  instantty  prevailed. 

According  to  our  practice,  whenever  procurable  we  quote  the  report : — 

"About  one  o'clock  on  Wednesday  (January  9th,  1788),  Humphries 
ascended  the  stage  amid  the  cheers  of  the  spectators,  attended  by  Tom 
Johnson  as  his  second,  Tom  Tring  as  his  bottle-holder,  and  Mr.  Allen  as  his 
chosen  umpire.  After  bowing  to  all  around,  he  proceeded  to  strip.  His 
dress,  when  prepared  for  the  contest,  was  a  pair  of  fine  fiannel  drawers, 
white  silk  stockings  with  gold-coloured  docks,  pumps,  and  black  shoe- 
ribands.  While  Humphries  was  preparing,  Mendoza  mounted  the  stage, 
and  was  received  with  reiterated  plaudits.  His  second  was  David  Benjamin ; 
his  bottle-holder,  Jacobs,  both  Jews;  and  his  umpire,  Mr.  Moravia.  Men- 
doza's  dress  was  more  plain  than  his  opponent's. 

''  In  a  few  minutes  the  combatants  were  prepared  for  the  onset,  shook 
hands,  and  immediately  Mendoza  assumed  his  attitude  with  the  air  of  a 
man  determined  on  victory.    Humphries  appeared  astonished,  and  both 
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remained  in  serious  ezpeotation  for  some  minntes  before  a  blow  was  offered. 
Mcndoza  struck  first,  but  recoiling,  slipped  and  fell;  Humphries  caught  it, 
and  retreated.  The  second  blow  Mendoza  gaye  his  opponent  brought  him 
down,  and  in  the  next  round  they  closed,  and  Mendoza  threw  his  adyersary. 
For  full  fifteen  minutes  did  Mendoza  attack  with  such  yiolence  and  supe- 
riority, that  the  odds,  which  at  the  beginning  were  two  to  one  against  him, 
changed  considerably  in  his  foiyour;  and  during  this  time  Humphries  had 
many  falls,  but  still  remained  undaunted. 

"  Whether  the  defensiye  mode  of  fighting  adopted  by  Humphries  in  his 
first  onset  was  manoeuvre,  or  the  nouveUs  style  in  which  he  was  attacked, 
and  the  unexpected  vigour  of  his  antagonist,  made  him  give  way,  cannot  but 
remain  a  matter  of  dispute.  At  the  commencement  of  the  battle  Mendoza 
drove  him  to  the  side  of  the  rail,  and,  while  his  body  was  suspended,  aimed  a 
blow  at  the  bottom  of  his  ribs,  which  undoubtedly  would  have  decided  the 
battle,  had  not  Johnson  caught  it.  Mendoza's  friends  immediately  exclaimed, 
'foul,  foul;'  but  the  umpires  decided  Johnson  was  perfectly  justified  in 
acting  as  he  had  done,  for  that  Humphries  must  be  considered  as  being 
knocked  down.* 

«  From  the  wetness  of  the  day,  the  stage  was  extremely  slippery,  and  this 
was  particularly  unffivourable  to  Humphries :  he  therefore  took  off  his  shoes ; 
but  silk  stockings  were  iU  calculated  to  remedy  the  inconvenience,  and  he 
afterwards  put  on  a  pair  of  worsted  stockings,  in  which  he  stood  more  firm, 
and  began  to  manifest  great  superiority.  Having  very  much  recovered 
himself  he  stood  up  to  his  antagonist,  and  with  great  dexterity  threw 
Mendoza,  pitching  him  on  the  &tce,  which  cut  his  forehead  above  the  right 
eye,  and  very  much  bruised  his  nose.  From  this  moment  odds  changed 
again  in  favour  of  Humphries.  He  threw  in  a  blow  near  the  loins  of  his 
antagonist,  and  in  the  next  round  planted  a  most  severe  one  in  the  neck.  In 
this  round  Mendoza  also  struck  him  in  the  &ce ;  but  slipping,  he  fell  with 
his  leg  under  him,  sprained  his  foot,  and  immediately  gave  in :  he  shortly 
after  fainted,  and  was  carried  off  the  stage. 

**  The  contest  lasted  twenty-nine  minutes  (twenty-eight  minutes  fifty-four 
seconds),  and  it  was  acknowledged  there  never  was  more  skill  and  science 
displayed  in  any  boxing  match  in  this  kingdom. 

''Mr.  Bradyl,  Humphries'  patron,  not  being  on  the  ground,  he  imme- 
diately forwarded  to  him  the  result  in  the  following  laconic  style : — 

**  Sib,— I  hate  done  the  Jew,  and  am  in  good  health. 

"MOHAUD  HUMPHRIES." 

•  Thii  wai  an  niy'netifiable  interference  on  the  part  of  the  aeoond.— £d. 
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The  Israelites  were  severo  safferen;  but  althongh  Ifendoza  was  defeated, 
bis  fame  and  character  as  a  pugilist  were  considerably  increased.  His  style 
of  fighting  was  highly  spoken  of  by  the  scientific ;  and  at  dose  quartersi  and 
as  a  quick  hitter,  he  was  evidently  superior  to  his  antagonist.  The  advantage 
was  alflo  upon  the  side  of  Mendoza  in  strength  of  arm;  and,  when  stru^^g 
to  obtain  the  throw,  he  punished  his  adversary  considerably  by  keeping  down 
his  head.  His  guard  was  ezoellenti  and  displayed  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  art;  in  consequence  of  keeping  it  closer  to  his  body  than  that  of  his 
adversary,  his  blows  were  given  with  more  force  when  he  hit  out;  and  with 
respect  to  stopping  he  was  not  inferior  to  Humphries.  For  elegance  of 
position,  cool  and  prompt  judgment,  fortitude  of  manner,  and  force  of  blow, 
however,  he  was  thought  much  inferior.  He  wanted  also  that  manly  bearing 
which  was  so  apparent  in  Humphries,  whose  confidence  rendered  him  so 
apparently  indifferent  of  self.  In  throwing,  Mendoza,  to  the  great  surprise 
of  many,  had  the  advantage. 

Humphries'  attitudes  were  of  the  most  manly  and  tastefdl  description, 
andj  even  in  the  most  trying  moments  of  the  fight,  his  postures  were  con- 
sidered graceful.  His  intellectual  capacity  had  rendered  him  more  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  the  human  frame  than  pugilists  in  general;  and  his 
^  habits  of  life  had  tended  to  make  him  more  conversant  and  attractive  in 
society  than  fighting  men  perhaps  think  essentially  necessary.  His  manners 
were  conciliatory,  and  he  endeavoured  through  life  to  enact  the  gentleman. 
Hia  Mends  were  materially  increased  by  such  conduct. 

It  was  extremely  difficult  to  decide  which  was  the  neatest  pu^list;  so 
much  activity,  science,  elegance,  and  courage,  were  displayed  upon  both 
sides,  though  extremely  different  as  to  character  and  manner :  but  it  appeared 
that  Humphries,  in  the  defensive  position,  although  he  kept  his  adversary  at 
a  distance  by  extending  his  arms,  lost  that  celerity  and  power  which  his  hits 
might  have  possessed  had  his  arms  been  nearer  his  body. 

Thenceforward,  the  pugilistic  career  of  Humphries  was  a  frniUesi  attempt 
to  prevent  his  victor's  wreath  from  fikUing  into  the  hands  and  adorning  the 
brow  of  his  able  Israelitish  rivaL  Twice  did  he  do  all  that  man  can  do— 
his  best — ^to  stem  the  advancing  tide  of  fate,  but  in  vain.  How  he  struggled  is 
already  written  in  the  memoir  of  Mxnboza.  Humphries  lived  for  many  years 
after  their  last  contest  (September  29th,  1790),  and  died  in  respectable  cir- 
cumstances, his  calling  being  that  of  a  coal-merchant  in  the  Adelphi,  Strand. 
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ME.   JOHN   JACKSON— 1788-1795. 

Lr  penning  the  HistoTy  of  Pugilism,  one  object  has  been  onr  poleataiwHi 
desire  on  the  one  band  to  avoid  fiilsome  adulation,  and,  on  the  other,  nerer  to 
cast  nndeserred  censure:  to  "nothing  extenuate,  nor  set  down  aught  in 
malice,"  but  to  speak  of  men  as  they  were,  and  as  their  actions  proTed  them. 

These  remarks  appear  appropriate  to  a  notice  of  John  Jackson,  inasmuch 
as,  blinded  by  early  prejudices,  which  no  after  information  has  tended  to 
dispel,  and  imposed  upon  by  the  contemptible  sophisms  and  paltry  libels  of 
lily-Uyered  scribes,  who  ''earn  their  dirty  pay''  by  pandering  to  what  they 
suppose  the  taste  of  the  reading  public,  no  small  proportion  of  that  pubUo 
has  taken  it  for  granted  that  pugilism  and  blackguardism  are  synonymes. 
It  is  as  an  antidote  to  these  slanderers  that  we  pen  a  candid  hirtory  of 
the  boxers ;  and,  taking  the  general  habits  of  men  of  humble  origin  (elerated 
by  their  courage  and  bodily  gifto  to  be  the  associates  of  those  more  fortunate 
in  worldly  position),  we  fearlessly  maintain  that  the  best  of  our  boxers  (we 
take  no  account  of  outsiders,  inasmuch  as  they  haye  no  claim  to  the  designa- 
tion,) present  as  good  samples  of  honesty,  generosity  of  spirit,  goodness  of 
heart>  and  humanity,  as  an  equal  number  of  men  of  any  class  of  society. 
But  the  manly  art  of  self-defence — one  of  the  most  generous,  noble^  and 
national  traits  of  the  English  character — ^has  never  lacked  detractors.  The 
mean-spirited,  the  treacherous,  and  the  cruel  can  never  be  its  admirers.  But 
does  it  appear  that  the  mind  is  debased  from  witnessing  such  public  displays  ? 
would  the  usages  of  society  be  inMnged  upon  if  such  exhibitions  were 
legalised?  Are  the  feeHngs  of  men  so  blunted  from  these  specimens  of 
hardihood  and  valour,  as  to  prevent  them  from  fulfilling  those  public  eitua* 
tions  in  life  which  many  are  called  upon  to  perfonn,  with  fidelity,  justice^ 
and  reputation?  We  reply,  no!  and  experience  corroborates  our  assertion^ 
Were  it  otherwise,  we  should  admit  pugilism  to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  country 
where  it  is  permitted,  and  boxers  obnoxious  to  society. 

The  "  great  moralist,"  Samuel  Johnson,  surely  saw  (he  rou^h  side  of 
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pugilism  in  bis  day ;  yet  we  read  in  his  works,  ''  Courage  is  a  quality  so 
necessary  for  maintaining  Tirtue,  that  it  is  always  respected,  even  when 
found  associated  with  vice."  Without  accepting  the  corollary  of  the  pon« 
derous  Doctor,  himself— as  in  the  case  of  the  brewer's  servant  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  of  Davies,  the  bookseller  in  Covent  Garden — a  practical  exponent 
of  the  ar»  puginandi,  we  are  ready  to  appeal  to  the  readers  of  these  pages, 
whether  courage  of  the  highe«t  order,  in  the  case  of  the  leading  pugilists,  is 
not  associated  with  forbearance,  humanity,  and  active  benevolence  ? 

One  of  the  most  respected  public  characters  in  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  whose  patriotic  attention  to  the  preservation  and  due  administration 
of  the  laws ;  whose  fimmess  in  supporting,  upon  all  occasions,  the  liberty  of 
the  subject ;  whose  dignity  and  consistency  of  conduct  in  representing  the 
first  city  in  the  world  in  Parliament ;  and  who  filled  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor 
of  London,  with  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  his  fellow  citizens, 
was  an  ardent  and  firm  patron  of  pugilism,  and  ^'a  friend"  of  John 
Jackson.  We  allude  to  Harvey  Christian  Coombe,  Esq.,  whose  name  never 
suffered  the  slightest  tarnish  from  his  patronage  of  the  Old  English  custom 
of  boxing  in  the  early  part  of  his  life ;  but,  through  a  long  and  distinguished 
career,  proved  his  pretensions  so  clearly  to  the  character  of  a  real  English- 
man, an  honest  citizen,  and  an  independent  senator,  that  in  1816  he  was 
returned  a  fourth  time  as  member  for  the  City  of  London. 

Another  member  of  the  senate,  whose  enlightened  mind,  classical  acquire- 
ments, and  transcendent  talents,  shone  at  a  time  when  wits  and  orators 
were  rife  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  was  the  Mend  of  John  Jackson,  and 
of  pugilism.  To  a  mind  stored  with  ancient  and  modem  literature,  con- 
versant with  popular  recreations  in  all  their  gradations,  from  the  rusticity 
of  a  cudgelling  bout  at  a  country  fair  to  an  asMut  d^arme%  in  the  aristocratio 
fencing-school,  the  Eight  Hon.  William  Windham  added  a  true  English 
spirit  of  &ir  play,  when  he  thus  publicly  declared  his  sentiments: — ''A 
smart  contest  this,  between  Maddox  and  Bichmond !  Why  are  we  to  boast 
so  much  of  the  native  valour  of  our  troops,  as  shown  at  Talavera,  at  Yimiera, 
and  at  Maida,  yet  to  discourage  all  the  practices  and  habits  which  tend  to 
keep  alive  the  same  sentiments  and  feelings  ?  The  sentiments  that  filled  the 
minds  of  three  thousand  spectators  who  witnessed  those  two  pugilists  were 
the  same  in  kind  as  those  which  inspired  the  higher  combatants  on  that 
tccasion.  It  is  the  circumstances  only  in  which  they  are  displayed  that 
make  the  difference. 

*  Ha  that  the  world  tabdaed,  had  been 
But  the  best  wrestler  on  the  groen.' 


MR  JOHN  JACKSON,  1798. 
From  an  original  Painting  in  posseuion  of  Sir  Hkkry  Smtthk,  Bart. 
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There  Ib  no  sense  in  the  answer  always  niade  to  this,  *  Are  no  men  brave  but 
boxers  ?'  Bravery  is  found  in  all  habits,  classes,  circumstances,  and  condi- 
tions. But  have  habits  and  institutions  of  one  sort  no  tendency  to  form  it 
more  than  another  ?  Longevity  is  found  in  persons  of  habits  the  most  oppo- 
site ;  but  are  not  certain  habits  more  favourable  to  it  than  others?  The  courage 
does  not  arise  from  mere  boxing,  from  the  mere  beating,  or  being  beat,  but 
from  the  sentiments  excited  by  the  contemplation  and  cultivation  of  such  prac- 
tices. Will  it  make  no  difference  in  the  mass  of  people,  whether  their  amuse- 
ments are  all  of  a  pacific,  pleasurable,  and  effeminate  nature ;  or  whether  they 
are  of  a  sort  that  calls  forth  a  continued  admiration  of  prowess  and  hardihood  ? ' ' 
A  slight  anecdote,  apropos  of  the  prevalence  of  the  taste  for  the  use  of  the 
«  muffles/'  as  boxing-gloves  were  then  called,  will  take  us  back  to  the  days 
when  Yauxhall  was  in  the  height  of  its  splendour.  Old  Tyers,  then  the 
proprietor  of  the  Oardens,  had  commissioned  Hayman,  the  painter,  to  panel 
the  '^Hall  of  British  Worthies"  with  portraits  of  the  heroes  of  our  land. 
The  gallant  and  good-natured  Marquis  of  Granby  was  Waited  upon  by  Tyers, 
with  a  request  that  he  would  honour  Hayman  with  a  sitting.  In  consequence, 
the  hero  of  Minden  dropped  in  at  the  artisf  s  studio  in  St.  Martin's  Lane. 
"But,  Frank,''  said  the  peer,  ''before  I  sit  to  you,  I  insist  upon  having  a 
set-to  with  you."  Hayman,  astonished  at  the  oddity  of  the  observation, 
affected  not  to  understand  his  visitor,  whereupon  the  Marquis  exclaimed,  ''  I 
have  been  told  that  you  are  one  of  the  last  boxers  of  the  school  of  Broughton, 
and  I  flatter  myself  not  altogether  deficient  in  the  pugilistic  art ;  but  since  I 
have  been  in  Germany  I  have  got  out  of  practice,  therefore  I  want  a  little  ~ 
trial  of  your  skill."  Hayman  pleaded  age  and  gout  as  obstacles  to  his  con- 
sent. To  the  first  the  Marquis  replied,  **  There  was  very  little  difference  ^ 
between  them ;  and  to  the  second,  that  he  considered  exercise  as  a  specific 
remedy,"  adding,  laughing,  "besides,  a  few  rounds  will  cause  a  glow  of 
eountenance  that  will  give  animation  to  the  canvass."  Hayman  no  longer 
resisted ;  the  gloves  were  donned,  and  to  it  they  went.  After  a  good  display 
of  strength  and  science,  Hayman  delivered  such  a  straight  hit  in  the  "bread- 
basket," that  down  they  both  went  with  a  tremendous  crash.  This  brought 
up  stairs  the  affirighted  Mrs.  Hayman,  who  found  the  academician  and  com- 
mander-in-chief rolling  over  each  other  on  the  carpet  like  two  unchained 
bears.  Frank,  who  was  a  humourist  and  8011  pifpanif  often  narrated  this  anec- 
dote of  the  nobleman, 

"  Who  filled  oir  siga-patti  fhsa  m  WtUetlay  now,** 

over  a  social  glass  at  his  own  and  his  friends'  merry  meetings. 
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We  cannot  bat  think  the  reader  will  consider  these  slight  notices  of  how 
our  fathers  viewed  the  science  of  self-defence — ^now,  for  a  season  only,  as  we 
trust,  **  fallen  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf" — as  a  fitting  preface  to  the  life 
of  Jackson,  who  flourished  in  the  palmy  days  of  pugilism ;  one  of  "  nature's 
gentlemen/'  who  not  only  supplanted  Mendoza,  but  took  a  higher  position  in 
the  social  scale  than  any  boxer  who  preceded  or  followed  him,  no  less  from 
the  firmness  and  urbanity  of  his  manners,  than  the  high  requisites  he  pos- 
sessed for  shining  as  an  athlete. 

John  Jackson  was  bom  in  London,  in  1768,  and  was  the  son  of  an  eminent 
builder,  by  whom  the  arch  was  thrown  oyer  the  Old  Fleet  Ditch,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  River  Fleet,  flowing  from  the  Hampstead  and  Highgate  Hills, 
and  crossed  by  bridges  at  Holbom  and  Ludgate.    This  forms  the  great  sewer 
of  Blackfriars  from  the  north  into  the  new  Low  Level,  over  which  run  Far- 
ringdon  Street  (the  site  of  the  old  Fleet  Market),  and  Bridge  Street,  leading 
to  the  splendid  bridge  by  Cubitt,  with  its  uglj  iron  companion  carrying  the 
L.  C.  &  D.  £.   John  Jackson's  uncles  were  farmers,  and  tenants  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  and  the  Marquis  of  Hertford.  Mature  had  bestowed  upon  him  all  those 
athletic  requisites  which  constitute  the  beau  idtal  of  perfect  manhood.    There 
was  a  happy  combination  of  muscular  development  with  proportionate  symmetry 
in  his  frame  (his  height  was  five  feet  eleven,  and  his  weight  fourteen  stone), 
which  rendered  him  a  fitting  model  for  the  sculptor,  and  excited  the  admira- 
tion of  all  those  by  whom  these  qualities  are  appreciated.   At  the  age  of  nine- 
teen he  became  a  frequenter  of  the  sparring  schoob,  and  displayed  such  talents 
as  proved  that  ho  was  destined  to  eclipse  the  most  favoured  of  his  cotempo- 
raries ;  added  to  which,  possessing  as  he  did  tho  iuavtUr  in  mode  as  well  as 
the  fortiUr  in  re,  he  soon  found  patrons  of  the  highest  grade. 
It  is  stated  that  a  conversation  with  Colonel  Harvey  Aston*  led  to  his 

*  As  a  matter  incidental  to  the  history  of  pugilism,  we  camiot  omit  a  short  notioe  o/ 
Colonel  Aston.  The  story  has  a  spice  of  romance,  and  "points  a  moral"  in  favour  of  the 
principles  we  are  advocating.  We  copy  the  ''News  from  India"  in  the  World  for  1799. 
"Colonel  Aston  being  for  a  short  tune  absent  from  his  regiment,  a  misonderstanding 
ooonrred  between  Major  Picton^  and  Major  Allan  with  a  lieutenant.  Immediately  on  the  retam 
of  the  colonel,  he  was  made  aoqaainted  with  the  affair,  and  wrote  his  opinion,  in  a  private 
letter,  that  the  behaviour  of  the  two  majors  was  somewhat '  illiberal  *  to  their  subaltern  officer. 
The  letter  being  shown,  Majors  P.  and  A.  demanded  a  Court  of  Inquiry,  which  was  refused  bj 
the  commander-in-chief,  as  calculated  to  destroy  '  tnat  harmony  among  offioers  so  essential 
to  the  support  of  discipline  in  regiments  on  foreign  dutv.'  M^jor  Pieton  now  called  upon 
Colonel  Aston  to  demand  an  explanation  of  the  term  'illiberal/  Colonel  Aston  *did  not 
think  himself  bound  to  account  for  his  conduct  in  disoharffe  of  his  duty  as  Colonel  to  any 
inferior  officer ;  but  if  Major  Pioton  had  anything  to  re]^roa<m  him  with,  as  a  private  gentle- 
man, he  was  prepared  to  give  him  anv  satisfaction  in  his  power.'  This  brought  it  into  the 
domain  of  9,  private  quarrel  (!),  and  uie  next  day  the^  met  by  appointment,  aooompemied  by 
their  seconds.  Major  Pieton  had  the  first  fire :  his  pistol  snappea,  which  was  declared  equal 
to  a  fire  by  the  seconds.    Colonel  Aston  immediately  fired  in  the  air,  declaring  he  haa  no 

1  Afterwards  the  renowned  cavalry  oipeer  qnder  the  Iroo  Duke  in  the  Peninsula,  snd  slain  aS 
Wirterloo.-Ev. 
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iint  encounter  in  the  price  ring.  Fewtere],  a  Birmingham  boxer,  as  jet 
unbeaten,  had  been  the  conqueror,  says  *' Pancratia,''  in  eighteen  battlee. 
The  meeting  took  place  at  Smitham  Bottom,  near  Croydon,  June  9th,  1788. 
We  copy  the  report. 

**  This  day  there  were  decided  three  boxing  matches,  which  had  been  long 
depending,  and  great  bets  were  depending  on.  The  first  was  between  Jack- 
son, a  fine  young  man  of  nineteen  years  only,  and  Fewterel,*  of  Birmingham. 
Tom  Johnson  seconded  Jackson,  and  Bill  Warr,  Fewterel ;  Humphries  and 
Dunn  were  the  bottle-holders.  Fewterel  is  a  man  of  extremely  great  bulk, 
so  much  so  that,  at  first  setting-to,  it  was  doubted  whether  Jackson  would 
erer  leyel  such  an  opponent  Yet  this  he  nerer  failed  to  do  when  he  could 
plant  his  blows  at  distance.  The  contest  lasted  one  hour  and  seven  minutes ; 
its  decision  being  yery  much  procrastinated  by  Fewterel  fighting  shifty, 

qoftnel  wikh  the  maior.**  Would  not  a  rational  man  think  this  ponetiUoai  foolerj  was 
Mttled ;  but  no  I  We  oontinne  onr  qaotation.  "  Notwithstanding  the  kindly  manner  in 
which  this  affair  had  been  apparently  settled,  to  the  reoiprocal  latiaaotion  of  the  code  of  the 
duello,  Major  Allan  the  next  oa^  demanded  satisfaction  for  the  private  opinion  expressed  by 
the  oolonefof  his  conduct.  A  sunilar  answer  was  returned,  that  the  colonel  deniea  his  right 
to  call  upon  him  to  explain  any  act  of  his  official  duty ;  that  he  was  at  all  times  ready  to 
Tindicate  bis  prirate  conduct,  but  at  the  same  time  was  unconscious  of  hatinff  offended 
Kajor  A.  The  latter,  howerer,  assumed  a  tone  of  Tehemence  and  authoritY,  which  ren- 
dered the  meeting  on  the  part  of  the  colonel  unavoidable.  iCiy'or  Allan  firea  the  first  diot 
— tiie  seconds  dia  not  perceive  the  ball  had  taken  effect.  The  colonel,  having  received  the 
Are,  appeared  unhurt,  stood  erect,  and  with  the  greatest  composure  levelled  his  pistol  with  a 
steady  band,  shewing  he  had  power  to  fire  on  his  antagonist.  He  then  leisurely  drew  it 
back,  and  laying  it  across  his  breast,  said,  '  I  am  shot  through  the  bodv ;  I  believe  the 
wound  is  mortal,  and  therefore  dedine  returning  the  fire :  for  it  never  shall  be  said  tiiat  the 
last  act  of  my  life  was  dictated  by  a  spirit  of  revenge.*  He  sat  down  on  the  ground,  was 
carried  home,  where  he  languished  in  excessive  agony  for  several  days,  ana  without  a 
murmur  expired. 

"  Ck>lonel  Harvey  Aston  was  brother  to  the  pretty  Mrs.  Hodges,  well  known  in  the  sporting 
world.  He  married  Miss  Ingram,  the  daughter  of  Lady  Irwin,  and  sister  to  the  Marcnioneas 
of  Hertford,  Ladv  William  Gordon,  Lady  Kamsden,  and  Mrs.  Meynell,  whom  he  left  with  a 
young  fiimily  to  deplore  this  melancholy  accident.*'  The  chivalrous  honour,  manly  forbear- 
asce,  and  moderation  of  this  staunch  patron  of  pugilism  shines  through  eveiy  phase  of  this 
deplorable  case  of  manslaughter.    We  osJl  things  by  their  right  names. 

*  Fewterel  is  said  by  Mr,  Vincent  Dowling,  in  nis  obituary  notice  of  John  Jackson,  to 
have  been  a  Scotchman ;  we  think  it  probable  from  what  we  here  give. 

The  only  other  contest  of  Fewterel's.  worth  preserving,  is  his  battle  with  a  Highlander,  on 
the  Leith  Ground,  Edinburgh,  March  23, 1798.  The  Highlander,  whose  calling  was  t^t  of 
an  Edinburgh  chairman,  was  reputed  a  phenomenon  among  his  brethren  of  the  Scottish 
capital. 

*'  Fewterel,  when  stripped,  appeared  very  corpulent,  and  bv  no  means  in  the  condition  in 
which  he  fought  Jackson.  The  Highlander  was  by  far  the  finer  and  stronger  man,  and  was 
reported  to  posssss  wonderful  readiness  and  courage.  They  set-to  at  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  the  first  knock-down  blow  was  given  bv  Fewterel,  who  sent  his  antagonist 
a  sunxrising  distance,  there  being  no  roped  enclosure.  The  next  round  he  aJso  brought  down 
the  Scot  by  a  severe  blow  in  the  chest.  In  the  next  round  the  Highlander  got  in  a  well-hit 
stroke  under  Fewterel's  right  eye,  which  cut  him  severely.  He,  however,  stood  firm,  and 
kept  cod.  The  next  blow  Fewterel  got  in,  he  again  brought  him  down,  and  tins  so 
enraged  the  Highlander,  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  contest  he  never  recovered  his 
temper.  This  gave  Fewterel  a  decided  advantage,  and  though  he  aftei  wards  received  many 
aevere  blows,  he  constantly  reduced  the  strength  of  his  antagonist  At  length  he  put  in  a  hit 
under  the  Highlander's  jaw  that  laid  him  senseless  on  the  grass.  Thus  terminated  the 
contest,  after  tbirty-fivr  minutes.  The  Scot  soon,  however,  recovered,  but  was  unable  to 
walk  home.  The  match  w*r  V)  guineas  to  80  guineas.  The  odds  were  given  to  Fewterel, 
who  genetously  gave  the  ma  >i  had  beaten  10  guineas,  the  iwn  he  CFewisrel)  was 
yranSied  if  he  won  the  battle."-  '  PanQratia.**  pp.  Ill,  112. 
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getting  down  to  aroid  a  blow,  and  then  remaining  so  long  on  the  floor  aa 
often  to  reqnire  the  interposition  of  the  umpires  to  remind  his  seconds  of 
^tirne.'  Fewterel  at  last  gave  np  the  contest,  and  Major  Hanger,  by  com- 
mand of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  present,  gave  young  Jackson  a  bank 
note/'* 

Jackson's  next  contest  (Marca  12th,  1789)  was  with  George  Ingleston,  the 
brewer.  It  dosed  by  an  untoward  accident,  by  which  Jackson  broke  the 
small-bone  of  his  leg,  as  will  be  seen  under  the  head  of  IngLeston,  in  the 
Appendix  to  Period  11. 

Jackson's  next  contest  was  one  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the  pugilistic 
world.  The  victories  of  ICendosa  had  placed  him  on  the  pinnacle  of  fame ; 
and  the  attempt  to  defeat  the  conqueror  of  Sam  Martin,  of  Humphries 
(twice),  of  Bill  Warr  (twice),  to  say  nothing  of  minor  boxers,  was  viewed  as 
indeed  a  bold  flight  of  young  ambition.  On  April  16th,  1795,  the  men  met 
at  Homchurch,  in  Essex,  for  a  stake  of  200  guineas  aside.  We  copy  the 
contemporary  report  :— 

''A twenty-four  feet  stage  was  erected  in  a  most  advantageous  hollow, 
which  accommodated  upwards  of  three  thousand  spectators,  and  so  excellently 
adapted  that  no  one  could  claim  a  superiority  of  situation.  All  the  eminent 
patrons  and  amateurs  were  present :  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lord  Delaval, 
Sir  John  Phillipson,  Mr.  Clark,  Mr.  Bullock,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Fawcett,  etc. ; 
and  among  the  pugilists  of  note  were  Jackling,  Will  Warr  and  Joe  Warr, 
Oeorge  the  Brewer,  Tom  Tyne,  Fearby  (the  Toung  Euffian),  etc. 

*'  At  one  o'dook  Mendoza  mounted  the  spot  of  combat,  accompanied  by  hia 
second,  Harry  Lea,  and  Symonds  (the  Old  Euffian),  as  his  bottle-holder. 
Jackson  immediately  followed,  with  Tom  Johnson  as  his  second,  and  Wood, 
the  coachman,  for  his  bottle-holder.  The  chosen  umpires  were  Mr.  Alex- 
ander and  Mr.  AUen. 

"  They  each  politely  bowed  to  the  people,  and  were  received  with  general 
acclamations.  About  five  minutes  after  one  they,  as  usual,  saluted  each 
other  by  shaking  hands,  and  immediately  set-to.  Bets  Ave  to  four  in  favour 
of  Mendoza. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— ^Both  haying  assamed  their  2.— Mendosa  goi^rdedwith  great  soienoe, 

attitade,  displayed  the  greatest  caution ;  full  avoided  the  blows  of  his  opponent,  and  pat 

a  minnte  expired  before  a  blow  was  stmck,  in  sereral  serere  ones, 

when  JadcBon  made  a  hit,  and  his  antagonist  8. — ^In  this  round  there  was  much  hard 

felL  fighting.    Odds  rose  two  to  one  in  faTOor  of 

*  "  The  second  boxing  match  was  between  Eb'sha  Orabbe,  the  Jew,  who  beat  Death  (wa 
mU$)  and  Watson  of  Bristol ;  won  l^  the  latter.    The  third  between  two  ontsiders." 


g: 
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MenduBaj  bat  the  ronnd  terminated  by  Men-  trair.    Odds  had  now  changed  two  to  one 

dosa  falling.  on  JackBon. 

4. — ^This  was  the  most  severelj  contested  6,  7f  8. — ^Throaghont  these  three  ronnds 

ronnd  thronghont  the  battle.  Jackson  seemed  Jackson  supported  his  saperioritj.  Mendoia 

io  hold  his  opponent*s  manosnyres  in  eon-  acted  entirely  on  the  defensive. 

tempt,  followed  him  np  with  great  resolution,  9. — This  was  the  last  round.    Jackson 

•ad  put  in  some  dreadfully  severe  blows,  by  manifestly  displayed  astonishing  advantage ; 

the  last  of  which  Mendosa  fell,  and  his  right  he  sevenu  times  struck  his  adversary,  when 

eye  was  much  cut;  Jackson  now  evidently  he  fell  quite  exhausted,  and  gave  in. 

had  the  advantage.  The  battle  only  lasted  ten  minutes  and  a- 

6. — ^In  this  round  Jackson  caught  his  op«  half,  and  was  admowledged  by  every  specta- 

pbnent  by  the  hair,  and  holdinff  him  down,  tor  to  be  the  hardest  contested  that  ever  was 

ave  him  several  severe  blows,  which  brought  fought  in  so  short  a  time.   Jackson  was  very 

im  to  the  ground ;  Mendoza's  friends  calle4  little  hurt,  leaping  from  the  stage  with  great 


"  fool,"  but  the  umpires  decided  on  the  oon-      agility,  but  Mendosa  was  quite  cut  up. 

''A  subscription  porso  was  made  and  fought  for  between  a  Jew  called 
Black  Barak,  who  was  seconded  by  Symonds  (the  Old  Euffian),  and  Bark 
a  glass-blower,  seconded  by  James  the  waterman.  It  was  rery  well  con- 
tested for  half  an-hoor,  when  a  dispute  arose  about  a  foul  blow,  and  it  was 
terminated  by  sharing  the  money  between  them." 

Nearly  seren  years  after  his  combat  with  Mendoza,  a  "  gag"  paragraph 
having  appeared  in  the  newspaper,  announcing  a  forthcoming  fight  as  in 
arrangement  between  Mendoza  and  Jackson,  the  latter  inserted  the  following 
letter  to  the  Editor  of  the  Oracle  and  Daily  Adveriim'  of  Wednesday, 
December  1,  1801 : — 

'*  Sir,— I  was  somewhat  astonished  on  my  return  to  town  on  Saturday,  to  learn  that  a 
challenge  was  inserted  in  your  paper  on  Thursday  last,  as  if  from  Mr.  Mendosa.  Should  I 
be  riprht  in  my  conclusion,  by  believing  that  it  came  from  that  celebrated  pugiUst,  I  b^  yon 
will  mform  the  public  through  the  medium  of  your  paper,  that  for  some  years  I  have  entirely 
withdrawn  from  a  public  bfe,  and  am  more  and  more  convinced  of  the  propriety  of  my 
oondnctby  the  happiness  which  I  ex^'oy  in  private  among  many  friends  of  great  respectability, 
with  whom  it  is  my  pride  to  be  received  on  terms  of  familiarity  and  friendship:  gciaded,  how- 
ever, as  I  am  to  a  petty  conflict,  I  hope  that  it  will  not  be  considered  too  much  arrogance  on 
my  part  simply  to  observe,  that,  after  waiting  for  more  than  three  years  to  accept  the 
diallenge  of  anjr  pugilist,  however  dexterous  in  the  science,  and  however  highlv  flattered  by 
his  friends,  I  tiunk  it  rather  extraordinary  that  Mr.  Mendosa  should  add  a  silence  of  four 
▼ears  to  those  three,  it  being  nearly  seven  vears  since  I  had  the  satisfiustion  of  chastising  him ; 
Dut  Mr.  Mendoia  derived  one  great  good  from  the  issae  of  that  oontest— lie  was  taught  to  be 
less  hasty  in  forming  his  resolutions,  more  slow  in  carrying  them  into  effect. 

*'This  oautioos  and  wise  principle  of  action  deserves  much  commendation :  and  having 
served  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  to  leam  a  certain  )>ortion  of  artificial  courage,  he 
now  comes  forward  with  a  stock  of  impudence  (the  only  capital  which  during^  that  time  he 
seems  to  have  acquired)  to  force  me  to  appear  onoe  more  in  that  litnation  which  I  have  for 
yean  oheerfullv  avoided. 

*'  Belnctant,  nowever,  as  I  am  to  attract  again,  even  for  a  moment,  the  nnblio  attention,  I 
shall  have  no  objection  to  vindicate  my  character  by  a  meetinff  with  Mr.  Mendoza  when  and  . 
where  he  pleases,  frovidsd  hell  promise  to  fight,  and  provided  hell  also  promise  not  to 
give  previoos  information  to  the  mss^strates  at  Bow  Street,  or  elsewhere. 

**  I  am,  Sir,  yours  and  i2ie  public's  most  respectfully, 

JVbr.  SO,  1801.  "  JOHN  JACKSON," 

Feed  we  say  that  this  was  on  the  part  of  Mendoza  a  mere  piece  of  that 
absurd  system  of  gagging  then  so  much  in  yogne,  and  on  which  we  have 
elsewhere  commented. 

Independent  of  his  pugilistic  prowess,  Mr.  Jackson  was  distiaguished  for 
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his  extrBordinarj  powers  as  a  mniier  of  a  short  distance,  and  as  a  leaper  no 
man  of  his  day  was  equal  to  liim  at  a  standing  jump,  of  whicli  manj  extra* 
ordinary  feats  are  on  record.  His  muscular  Btrength  was  equal  to  his  bodily 
activity,  and  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hanrey  Coombe,  and  other  gentlemen, 
he  lifted  ten  hundred  weight  and  one  quarter,  and  wrote  his  own  name  with 
eighty-four  pounds  weight  suspended  from  his  little  finger ! 

One  of  the  most  able  and  experienced  sporting  writers,  the  late  Vincent 
George  Dowling,  Esq.,  the  founder,  and  for  more  than  thirty  years  the  editor 
of  BeWt  Life  in  London^  has  left  on  record  a  graceful  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  his  Mend  of  many  years,  John  Jackson,  in  the  form  of  an  obituary  notice. 
From  this  we  shall  here  make  a  few  extracts. 

«  John  Jackson  was  an  instance  of  the  glorious  truth  which  this  oountzy  ia 
constantly  erolving — ^that  if  a  man  be  true  to  himself,  he  may  defy  the 
obloquy  and  malice  of  millions.  No  matter  in  what  grade  of  life  a  creature 
be  thrown;  no  matter  whether  from  necessity  or  choice  he  mingles  with 
the  learned  or  the  illiterate,  the  high  or  the  low;  give  him  the  attribute 
of  genius,  or,  if  that  be  denied,  honesty  and  perseyerance,  and  he  must 
distmguifi^  himself.  The  choice  of  a  profession  is  the  puzzle  of  boyhood — ^be 
it  so.  A  profeision  never  degraded  a  man,  if  that  man  took  eare  not  to  degrads 
Mi  profeuion,'*  This  last  axiom  deserves  to  be  written  in  letters  of  adamant ; 
it  contains  the  philosophy  we  hope  to  inculcate  by  our  pages.  Mr.  Dowling 
continues :  "  As  there  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be,  ruffians  loose 
upon  society,  who  can  only  be  met  and  quelled  by  the  argaments  such  brutes 
can  appreciate;  and  as 

**  Heads,  nineteen  in  tirentf,  *iii  confest, 
Can  feel  a  orabstiok  quicker  than  a  jest,* 

it  is  essential  that  boxing,  as  an  art,  should  not  fall  into  desuetude*  It 
empowers  the  little  man  to  defend  himself  against  the  big  one ;  makes  the 
weaker  man,  to  a  considerable  extent,  able  to  protect  himself  against  the  onset 
of  the  stronger  one,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  punish  his  want  of  skill  and  his 
presumption.  Doubtless  much  has  been  done  in  our  great  cities  by  gas  and 
an  improved  police ;  but  even  now  things  do  occasionally  occur  to  call  upon 
every  man  to  know  how  with  his  own  hands  to  defend  his  own  head, 
or,  what  is  doubtless  of  more  consequence,  the  heads  of  those  near  and 
dear  to  him,  or  under  his  protection.  Such  a  power  is  a  eorpe  de  reserve^ 
which,  though  it  may  never  be  called  into  action,  it  ii  valuable  and  assuring 
to  possess.  So  thought  our  grandfathers,  so  thought  our  grandfathers' 
fathers  in  the  days  of  Fielding.  Boxing,  to  a  gentleman,  was  a  more 
modem  and  practical  application  of  knight<«rrantry ;  it  enabled  •  man 
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to  piotect  himself  against  aggiesdon,  and  yet  mox^  to  defend  an  insulted 
woman.  '(}ood/  exclaims  the  anti-pugilist,  'but  what  say  you  to  the 
prize-fighter ?*  The  response  is  plain:  He  is  the  exemplar^  the  professor, 
the  demonstrator  of  a  practioe,  of  an  exercise.  Could  or  can  the  sword  or 
the  bow  be  taught  without  professors^  and  can  they  teach  without  exem- 
plifying?" »  »  »  After  a  few  facts,  which  will  be  found  embodied  in 
9ur  Memoir,  Mr.  Bowling  concludes:  ''From  1785,  Mr.  Jackson  ceased  to 
be  a  public  pugilist,  having  fought  but  three  battles,  winning  two,  and  not 
gaining  (for  it  cannot  be  called  losing)  the  third  by  an  accident.  On 
what  basis,  then,  rests  his  &me  as  a  thoroughly  tried  boxer?  On  nonf 
whatever;  the  pedestal  of  his  popularity  was  conduct,  the  keystone  to  fortun' 
in  every  grade  of  life.  There  is  a  singular  similarity  in  the  career  of  Johi 
Jackson  and  John  Gully:  the  latter  fought  but  thrice,  was  beaten  once, 
won  the  other  two,  and  then  retired  to  enjoy  a  better  fortune  in  a  higher 
sphere  of  society.'' 

Ere  quitting  the  mere  active  sporting  career  of  Mr.  Jackson,  it  may  be  a 
well  to  state  that  as  a  runner  his  speed  was  extraordinary,  but  he  could  no 
last:  he  also  excelled  as  a  jumper  until  the  celebrated  Ireland  "took  tb 
flihine  out  of  all  England." 

The  opening  of  "  Jackson's  Booms»  18,  Old  Bond  Street,"  was  literally  an 
era  in  the  gymnastic  education  of  the  aristocracy.  Not  to  have  had  lessons 
of  Jackson  was  a  reproach.  To  attempt  a  list  of  his  pupib  would  be  to  copy 
one-third  of  the  then  peerage.  Byron,  who  was  proud  of  being  thought  a 
pugilist,  has  in  his  correspondence  spoken  highly  of  his  tutor;  but  the  &ctis, 
from  lameness,  the  poet  could  neither  hit  nor  stop  effectively.  When  Jackson 
taught  the  author  of  "Childe  Harold,"  he  was  forty-four,  Byron  about 
twenty-three;  the  latter  therefore  stood  a  boy  before  a  veteran.  In  a  note 
to  the  11th  Canto  of  ''Don  Juan,"  we  find  this:  "My  Mend  and  corporeal 
pastor  and  master,  John  Jackson,  Esquire,  professor  of  pugilism,  who  I  trust 
atill  retains  the  strength  and  symmetry  of  his  model  of  a  form,  together  with 
his  good  humour,  and  athletic  as  weU  as  mental  accomplishments." 

And  in  his  diary  we  read :—"  Jackson  has  been  here;  the  boxing  world 
much  as  usual,  but  the  dub  increases  ($.#.  Pugilistic  Club).  I  shad  dine 
mt  Cribb's  to-morrow." 

He  records  going  to  this  dinner  thus:  "Just  returned  from  dinner  with 
Jackson  (the  Emperor  of  FugiUsm),  and  another  of  the  select,  at  Cribb's,  the 
Champion's." 

The  next  extract  shows  the  author  of  "Childe  HaroM'  actually  in 
training:  "Ihavebeenspamn^with  Jackson  for  exercise  inis  morning,  and 
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moan  to  continue  and  renew  my  acquaintance  with  my  muffles.  My  chert, 
and  arms,  and  wind  are  in  very  good  plight,  and  I  am  not  in  flesh.  I  lued 
to  be  a  hard  hitter,  and  my  anns  are  very  long  for  my  height  (5  feet  8j 
inches) ;  at  any  rate  exercise  is  good,  and  this  the  severest  of  all ;  fencing 
and  the  broad-sword  never  &tigued  me  half  so  much."  This  latter  is  dated 
the  17th  of  March,  1814. 

"Otot  up,  if  anything,  earlier  than  usual;   sparred  with  Jackson  ad 
mdoremj  and  have  been  much  better  in  health  for  many  days." 

Byron  kept  at  his  work,  for  we  find  him  writing  thus  on  the  9th  of  April, 
1814 :  '*  I  have  been  boxing  for  exercise  for  the  last  month  daily." 

In  returning  to  the  younger  days  of  the  ''  finest  formed  man  in  Europe," 
we  shall  take  the  liberty  of  borrowing  a  graphic  colloquial  sketch  frcm  the 
lips  of  a  veteran:  ''There  were  the  Lades,  the  Hangers,  the  Bullocks, 
the  Ycmons,  but  give  me  Jack  Jackson,  as  he  stood  alone  amid  the  throng. 
I  can  see  him  now,  as  I  saw  him  in  '84,  walking  down  Holbom  Hill, 
towards  Smithfield.    He  had  on  a  scarlet  coat,  worked  in  gold  at  the  button- 
holes, ruffles,  and  frill  of  fine  lace,  a  small  white  stock,  no  collar  (they  were 
not  then  invented),  a  looped  hat  with  a  broad  black  band,  buff  knee-breeches, 
and  long  silk  strings,  striped  white  silk  stockings,  pumps,  and  paste  buckles ; 
his  waistcoat  was  pale  bltae  satin,  sprigged  with  white.    It  was  impossible 
to  look  on  his  fine  ample  chest,  his  noble  shoulders,  his  waist,  (if  anything 
too  small),  his  large,  but  not  too  large  hips  (the  fulcrum  of  the  human  form, 
whether  male  or  female),  his  limbs,  his  balustrade  calf  and  beautifully 
turned  but  not  over  delicate  ankle,  his  firm  foot,  and  peculiarly  small  hand, 
without  thinking  that  nature  had  sent  him  on  earth  as  a  modeL    On  hd 
went  at  a  good  five  miles  and  a  half  an  hour,  the  envy  of  all  men,  and 
the  admiration  of  all  women." 

As  regards  his  face  nature  had  not  been  bountiful ;  his  forehead  was  ralber 
low,  and  the  mode  he  wore  his  hair  made  it  peculiarly  so.  His  cheek  bones 
were  high,  and  his  nose  and  mouth  coarse.  His  ears  projected  too  much 
from  his  head,  but  his  eyes  were  eyes  to  look  at  rather  than  look  with ;  they 
were  full  and  piercing,  and  formed  a  great  portion  of  his  power  as  a  pugilist 
•^-with  them  he  riveted  his  men. 

Anatomists  of  the  first  standing  examined  Jackson,  and  artists  and  Bonlp- 
tors  without  number  took  sketches  and  modeLs  of  his  aim ;  but  it  was  the 
extraordinary  proportion  of  the  man  throughout  that  formed  the  wonder. 

After  1795  Mr.  Jackson  resolved  to  teach  others  the  art  in  which  he  him- 
self excelled.  For  an  instructor  he  had  that  invaluable  requisite,  temper ; 
he  waa  never  too  fast  witn  his  pupils.     Ilus  made  his  initiatory  losecHia 
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tedious  to  young  gentlemen  who  go  ahead,  and  it  may  readily  be  conceived 
that  amid  the  aristocracy  of  England  he  had  plenty  of  rough  assailants  to 
deal  with.  But  he  was  always  on  his  guard ;  there  was  no  chance  of  roshing 
suddenly  in  and  taking  Jackson  by  surprise — ^he  could  not  be  flurried. 
Amid  the  other  qualifications  he  had  studied  Lavater,  and  managed  to 
reckon  up  his  customers  at  first  sight,  and  knew  what  he  had  to  trust  to. 
It  has  been  said  ''he  defied  any  man  to  hit  him;"  this  is  the  truth,  but  not 
the  whole  truth — ^he  defied  any  man  to  hit  him  whilst  he  (Jackson)  stood 
merely  on  the  defensiye ;  in  a  fight,  of  coarse,  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  being 
hit 

*'  His  sparring  was  elegant  and  easy.  He  was  peculiarly  light  upon  his 
feet,  a  good  judge  of  distance,  and  when  he  indulged  his  friends  with 
a  taste  of  his  real  quality,  the  delivery  of  his  blow  was  only  observable  in 
its  e&ct.  It  literally  came  like  lightning,  and  was  felt  before  it  was  seen. 
Most  big  men  are  comparatively  slow,  but  he  was  as  rapid  as  Owen  Swift  or 
Johnny  Walker,  and  this,  too,  when  upwards  of  fifty  years  of  age. 

''Jackson  not  only  told  you  what  to  do,  but  why  you  should  do  it;  in 
ibis  essential  point  many  capital  instructors  are  and  have  been  deficient. 
The  want  of  this  power  of  explaining  the  purpose  of  an  action  made  Toung 
Butch  Sam  and  Bichaid  Curtis  bad  instructors,  though  they  were  finished 
pugilists,  and,  which  does  not  always  follow,  capital  sparrers. 

"Jackson  was  not  unmindfdl  of  the  fieust  that  art  never  ends.  If  there 
was  anything  new  in  the  gymnastic,  equestrian,  or  pedestrian  way,  there  be 
assured  was  Jackson ;  not  merely  vritnessing  the  exhibition,  but  examining 
fhe  means  by  which  the  effects  were  produced.  He  was  oonsequentiy  often 
at  Astley's  and  at  the  Surrey,  when  Ireland,  the  jumper,  was  there,  and 
knew  all  the  fiuoious  fencers,  ftmambulists,  dancers,  and  riders  of  his  day, 
and  his  day  was  a  long  one. 

"  Of  his  private  character,  what  can  be  said  more  than  that  all  his  pupils 
became  his  friends.  Save  with  Dan  Mendoza^  it  is  not  known  that  he  ever 
had  a  quarrel.  He  was  a  careM  man,  not  a  mean  man — saving,  but  not 
penurious.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  too,  from  his  peeoliar  sitnation,  con- 
tinued calls  were  made  upon  his  purse  by  the  ruffianly  and  profligate,  who 
claimed  a  brotherhood  that  he  utterly  and  properly  repudiated." 

In  1811,  he  procured  a  benefit  at  the  Jives  Court,  in  aid  of  the  sub- 

aoription  for  the  suffering  Portuguese;  it  realised  £144.    Next  year  he 

did  the  same  for  the  British  prisoners  in  France ;  this  b^efit  amounted  to 

£182  6«.    He  also  aided  the  benefit  for  the  Lancashire  weaver  (1826). 

Ono  dd  boxer  (but  who  was  not  of  Jackson's  day)  pestered  him  incessantly 
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for  money.  **  No/'  said  Jackson,  *'  I'll  give  yon  no  money ;  bnt  yon  may  go 
to  the  Horse  and  (}room,  and  yon  will  find  a  dean  bed,  three  meals,  and  a 
pot  of  beer  a  day;  stay  there  until  matters  mend."  The  man  was  thaokfol 
in  the  extreme ;  bnt  a  week  had  not  elapsed  ere  he  was  found  in  the  tap- 
room bartering  his  dinner  for  gin! 

Of  course  a  <<lion"  like  Jackson  could  not  avoid  being  made  a  ''show" 
of  on  particular  occasions;  accordingly,  when  the  allied  soyereigns  were 
in  England,  his  aid  was  required.  On  the  15th  of  June,  1814,  at  the  house 
of  Lord  Lowther,  in  Fall  Mall,  a  pngOistio  fete  came  off  in  the  presence  of 
the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  Flatoff,  Blucher,  etc.  The  display  so  delighted  those 
illustrious  fighting  men  that  it  was  resolved  to  carry  the  thmg  out  on  a 
grander  scale ;  accordingly,  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  Boyal,  Prince 
of  If  ecklenburgh,  and  others  assembled.  Jackson,  Cribb,  Belcher,  Oliver, 
Painter,  and  Bichmond,  were  the  principal  performers.  The  foreign  nobility 
now  wanted  a  peep,  and  at  Angelo's  rooms  some  splendid  displays  took  place. 
It  was  said  that  Jackson  had  inoculated  them  with  a  pugilistic  fever,  but  it 
is  believed  he  never  obtained  a  single  pupil  from  among  them.  If  this  be  a 
flMst,  it  is  an  extraordinary  one. 

At  the  coronation  of  Oeorge  the  Fourth,  1821,  Mr.  Jackson  was  applied  to 
to  furnish  an  unarmed  force  *^  to  preserve  order."  Cribb^  Spring,  Belcher, 
Carter,  Bichmond,  Ben  Bum,  Harmer,  Harry  Lee,  Tom  Owen,  Joshua  Hud* 
son,  Tom  Oliver,  Harry  Holt,  Crawley,  Curtis,  Medley,  Puroell,  Sampson, 
and  Eales,  with  Jackson  at  their  head,  formed  the  corps,  dressed  as  Boyal 
Pages. 

One  gold  coronation  medal  was  given  to  the  boxers— they  raffled  for  it  at 
a  dinner.    Tom  Belcher  won  and  wore  it. 

In  1822,  a  number  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  admirers  of  the  gymnastic 
sports  of  their  country,  with  a  Boyal  Duke  (Clarence)  at  their  head, 
presented  John  Jackson  with  a  service  of  plate.  The  salver,  whid^  bears  the 
subjoined  inscription,  is  of  magnificent  workmanship,  weighing  one  hundred 
and  eighty-seven  ounces. 

THIS     BALVBB 

(With  o&er  Plate), 

Wtu  pwrdumd  fty  AfteeWpttoM  fftm 

A  BOTAL  DUKE 

AMD    SBVBRAL    OF    THB    NOBIUTY    AND    OENTKT, 

And  preMnted  to 
JOHN  JACKSON,  ESQ., 
XMi§r  ih$  auperintmUUiict  §f  ths  fiUowmg  Comrnittet: 
Tha  Mogt  NoblA  the  Mazqnif  of  I  Adminl  ToUemaoha, 

Woroeeter,     _  _  I  Major  Qeneral  Barfcoo,  tad 

Heniy  Smith,  Bart,  H.P.,  {  John  Harrison,  Esq. 
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Mr.  Jackson  liad  for  many  yean  been  stakeholder,  frequently  referee,  vid 
was  always  ready  to  go  round  personally  to  solicit  a  subscription  for  the  beaten 
man — and  who  could  refuse  John  Jackson?  A  match  was  made  in  1822, 
between  Bandall  and  Martin  for  500  guineas  a  side,  but  Mr.  Elliot,  Martin's 
backer,  ''cried  for  his  toy  again,"  in  fact^  demanded  his  money  back. 
Mr.  Jackson  declared  he  would  never  again  be  a  stakeholder,  and  he  kept 
his  word.  Thus  virtually  he  retired  from  the  ring,  and  from  that  moment 
the  ring  declined.  Its  progress  downwards  has  been  checked,  now  and  then, 
by  men  of  good  conduct,  and  battles  of  great  interest.  Spring  and  Langan 
(1824)  revived  the  hopes  of  many.  Dutch  Sam  from  1827  to  1839,  rallied 
a  few  of  the  right  sort  around  him,  so  did  Bum  and  Owen  Swift.  A  sort  of 
reaction  took  place  when  Broome  fought  Bungaree;  another,  when  Gaunt 
fought  Bendigo ;  again  on  tiie  occasion  of  the  great  resultless  battle  of  Fam- 
borough  between  Bayers  and  Heenan  in  1861 ;  and  lastly,  the  Benicia  Boy's 
puUey-hauley  match  with  Tom  King,  awakened  attention ;  but  down,  down, 
down,  the  ring  was  doomed  to  go,  and  in  1879  we  may  safely  say  that  in  writing 
its  later  history  we  have  penned  its  epitaph.  The  management  of  fights  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Jew  speculators  in  special  railway  trains,  whose  interest  it 
became  not  to  allow  the  announced  battle  to  come  ofi^,  and  to  repeat  the  prooess 
of  plunder  in  the  shape  of  extortionately  charged  **  excursion  tickets,"  at  one 
to  three  pounds  each,  until  the  fraud  would  no  longer  be  submitted  to. 

John  Jackson  lived  for  many  years  at  the  house  in  which  he  died.  No.  4, 
Lower  Giosvenor  Street  West  The  Old  "  Tattersall's''  may  be  said  to  have 
divided  his  residence  from  that  of  another  great  artist,  the  late  John  listen. 
**  It  is  with  pleasing  melancholy  we  remember,"  says  his  old  friend  Vincent 
Dowling,  ''the  Tarmouths,  the  Coombes,  the  Lades,  the  Ashtons,  wending 
their  way  to  the  house  of  the  one,  while  the  Eembles,  with  perhaps  Charles 
Mathews  and  Charles  Taylor,  Theodore  Hook  and  Toung,  were  standing 
in  converse  near,  or  visiting  the  low-roofed  house  of  the  latter."  f 

There  is  little  more  to  say.    Loved  by  many,  respected  by  all,  enjoying 

*  Thmt  thB  ereryiUy  iim  and  familiar  handUiiff  of  deadly  weapons  lead  to  Uielr  leeUeM 
vie,  we  may  q[aote  a  few  recent  iostaooet  from  the  history  of  our  descendants  in  America. 
The  honihle  assassination  of  the  great  and  good  President  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  the 
f  erodons  nse  of  a  "  hilly  "  and  a  bowie-knife  npon  the  helpless  and  prostrate  Mr.  Secretary 
Seward,  his  son,  Major  Frederick  Seward,  and  an  attendant,  are  ofiftings  of  a  familiari^ 
with  daily  ontrages  by  lethal  weapons,  and  the  f^aeral  resort  to  them  to  redress  injury  or 
resent  insolt.    The  death  of  the  assassin  Booth  is  the  calmi]iation« 

t  Ehm  fugaen  oniii— not  only  hare  the  men  departed^  oat  their  local  habitations  hare 
ranished.  llie  spacioos  hotel,  onoe  Wallaoe's,  now  the  Alexandra,  and  nalatial  manaiona, 
oorer  tiiie  ground  extending  from  Hyde  Park  Comer  (on  the  side  df  St.  George's  Hospital), 
towards  St.  Paul's  newPusevite  pinnacles  at  Knightslnidge.  E?6n  "the  Comer"  itself— 
tiie  world-fhmed  "  Tattersall  s  "  has  migrated.  It  will  be  Imown  only  to  the  remainder  of  the 
present,  and  the  next  rising  ffeneration,  as  the  splendid  olnb*room  and  spacious  horse-mart 
at  the  junction  of  tiiie  Brompion  and  Kensington  Boads. 
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a  large  circle  of  excellent  society,  John  Jackson  passed  his  later  days. 
Ailiuenty  but  not  rich  in  the  Tnlgar  sense,  he  wanted  less  than  he  had, 
and  his  income  exceeded  his  expenditure.  He  was  a  cheerful  companion, 
sang  a  good  song,  told  his  anecdotes  with  great  tact,  and  never  obtroded 
them.  For  the  last  year  or  two  before  his  death  his  health  declined,  but 
nntil  then  he  rarely  had  a  day's  illness.  Peacefully  and  trustfully,  with  hii 
hand  in  that  of  his  niece  (whom  he  loved,  and  had  assisted  as  a  daugihter), 
John  Jackson  expired  on  the  7th  of  October,  1845,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
year  of  his  age.  His  death  was  as  calm  and  resigned  as  his  life  had  been 
exemplary. 

The  remains  of  John  Jackson  rest  in  Brompton  Cemetery,  beneath  a  hand* 
some  monument,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  of  which  we  give  a  faithful  repre- 
sentation. On  the  side  of  the  mausoleum  nearest  to  the  entrance  is  inscribed 
on  each  side  of  a  medallion  portrait  of  the  deceased  :-— 

HBRB  LIB  THB  Born,  Sdpt  88, 

RBMAIN8  OF  1769, 

JOHN    JACKSON,  Died,  Oct  7.  1845. 

HIO  VICTOB  CJBSTTTS 
ABTEMQUB     RBFONO. 

On  the  opposite  side  to  the  footpath  is  a  nude  gladiator,  holding  a  laurei 
wreath,  and  plunged  in  grief.  On  the  top  Ib  a  lion  couchant,  and  on  tiht 
farther  end  we  read  the  following  :^- 

**  Stay,  traveller/*  the  Roman  records  said, 
To  mark  the  dasrio  dust  beneath  it  laid  ;— 
*'  Stay,  traveller,"  this  brief  memorial  cries, 
And  read  the  record  with  attentive  eyes. 
Hast  thon  a  lion's  heart,  a  Rant's  strength  P 
Kznlt  not,  for  these  gifts  mnst  yield  at  length. 
Do  health  and  symmetry  adorn  thy  frame  r 
The  mouldering  bones  below  possessed  the  same. 
Does  love,  does  friendship  eveir  step  attend  P 
This  man  ne*er  made  a  foe,  ne  er  lost  a  friend. 
But  death  too  soon  dissolves  all  hnman  ties. 
And,  his  last  combat  o'er,  here  Jackson  lies. 

Tnn  UoNUMBNT  was  erected  by  the  sabscripttooi 

ci  several  noblemen  and  gentlemen, 

to  record  their  admiration  of  one 

^hote  excellence  of  heart  and  inoormptible  wctrtj 

endeared  him  to  all  who  knew  hJra. 


MONUMENT  TO  JOHN  JACKSON   IN  BROMPTON  CEMETERY. 
Thomas  Bdtlir,  Sculpsit,  1847. 


You  I. 


To  face  page  102. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
BILL  HOOPER  (THE  TINMAN)— 1789-1797. 

As  a  foil  to  fhe  bright  memoir  of  a  high-minded,  self-respecting,  and 
honoured  athlete,  we  cannot  better  ''point  a  moral"  than  by  devoting  a 
brief  chapter  to  the  sudden  rise  and  inglorious  fall  of  the  "  lion-hearted " 
boxer,  known  in  the  latter  part  of  his  career  as  *' Bully  Hooper;"  his  story 
is  a  beacon  of  warning  to  the  successful  pugilist  in  the  day  of  his  patronage, 
prosperity,  and  sticcess. 

William  Hooper  was  bom  at  Bristol  in  1766,  and. previously  to  his  unfor- 
tunate connexion  with  the  notorious  Lord  Barrymore,  followed  his  trade  as  a 
tinman  in  Tottenham  Court  Boad,  where  he  had  the  character  of  a  smart, 
industrious,  well-behaved  young  man.  His  qualifications  as  a  pugilist  were 
undoubted.  Fear  formed  no  part  of  his  composition.  His  confidence  was 
innate ;  and  neither  the  size  nor  strength  of  his  antagonist  deterred  him  any 
more  than  a  thorough-bred  buU-dog  would  calculate  the  bulk  of  his  unwieldy 
bovine  foe.  Transplanted  from  making  saucepans  to  the  festivities  of  War- 
grave,  and  made  the  personal  companion  of  a  r<mi  nobleman,  he  lost  his  head, 
as  many  better  nurtured  men  than  poor  Hooper  have  done.  The  transition 
from  narrow  means  and  humble  station  made  him  insolent,  overbearing,  and 
ostentatious,  and  finally  the  petted  pugilist  sunk  into  the  ferocious  **  bully," 
thence  from  dissipation  and  violent  excess  into  a  shattered  human  wreck,  his 
melancholy  end  marked  by  poverty,  desertion,  and  disease.* 

*  About  1790,  Lord  Barrymore  was  in  ilie  hey-day  of  his  riot  and  "  larkeiy "  at  Brigrhton, 
where  the  Prince  of  Wales  had  jast  finished  that  grotesone  kiosk  known  as  the  Pavilion, 
onoe  the  scene  of  rojal  orgies,  now  a  cockney  show-shop  of  London  snper  mare.  The  Lord 
Barrymore,  who  was  Hooper^s  patron,  was  the  head  of  tne  family  firm  nicknamed  Kewgate, 
Hellgate,  and  Cripplesrate,  from  colloquial,  acquired,  or  personal  peculiarities.  On  hearinfc 
these  elep;ant  sobn^ucis,  the  Prince  is  said  to  have  objected  to  the  omission  of  the  lady  sister 
of  the  trio  from  this  nomenclature,  and  ungallantly  suggested  the  name  of  "  Billingsgate," 
as  a  fourth  of  the  family. 

One  anecdote  is  too  characteristic  of  the  actors  to  be  lost.  "  In  one  of  his  wild  freaks,  his 
Lordship,  firom  his  lofty  phaeton,  struck  with  his  driving  whip  a  Mr.  Donadieu,  a  respectable 
perfumer  of  Brighton,  who  was  driring  in  his  gig,  for  not  getting  quickly  enough  out  of  his 
impetuous  Lordship's  way.  Mr.  Donadieu  drove  after  him,  but  nis  lordship's  terrible  high- 
brad  cattle  soon  distaseea  him.    The  next  morning  Mr.  D.,  perceiring  Lord  Barrymore  upon 
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In  person  Hooper  was  compact  and  symmetrical.  His  shoulders  and  arms 
were  fine,  his  chest  deep  and  broad;  his  height  under  fiye  feet  eight  inches, 
giving  him  the  weight  of  11  stone,  showing  him  to  have  been  nowhere 
overloaded* 

He  is  said  to  hare  fonght  **  a  nnmber  of  good  battles,'*  of  which  we  hare 
no  evidence,  save  Fierce  Egan's  assertion,  to  set  against  the  per  wmtra  of  a 
contemporary,  that  he  had  ''fonght  but  twice  before  he  met  Lord  Barry- 
more's  man.''  We  suspect,  however,  an  incidental  trace  of  our  hero  to  lurk 
in  the  following  paragraph  at  the  end  of  the  account  of  the  great  battle 
between  Tom  Johnson  and  Eyan,  at  Gashiobury  Park  (see  anU^  page  59). 

''Two  other  battles  were  likewise  fought  on  the  11th  of  February,  1789, 
on  the  same  stage.  The  first  between  Solly  Sodieky,  the  Jew,  and  Wilson, 
in  which  the  Jew  beat  The  second  was  between  the  Welchman  and  a 
Tinman^  in  which  the  former  was  cleverly  defeated."  Be  this  as  it  may,  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1789,  Hooper  was  matched  with  a  local  celebrity,  Bill 
Clarke,  the  plasterer,  and  the  affair  came  off  in  Bloomsbury  Fields,  a  plot 
now  covered  with  streets  and  squares,  adjacent  to  Tottenham  Court  Road, 
where  Hooper  exercised  his  vocation  of  a  tinman.   The  battle  was  obstinately 

the  Steyiie,  in  oompaay  with  Mfend  iportiaff  men,  went  np  to  him  and  remonstrated  apon 
the  nngentlemanly  mage  he  had  oroenenoed  the  preriooi  day.  Hia  Lordahip  replied  inaolt- 
ingly,  and  ttraok  the  perfumer.  T^e  tradeaman  waa  an  Engliahman,  and  at  onoe  retomed 
the  blow.  A  emart  rally  oonrinoed  the  eooentrio  peer  that  hia  credit  as  a  boxer  was  at  ataka, 
for  hia  reaolate  opponent  droTe  him  before  his  attack.  Lord  Barrrmore  tried  to  take  an  nn&ir 


Blackett,  1866),  rol.  i.,  pp.  40-78,  is  a  cariona  sketch  of  Brighton  at  the  close  of  the  18th 
oentory,  with  anecdotes  of  Colonel  Hanger,  Lord  Banrmore,  John  Jackson,  etc.,  and  the 
ladies  whom  the  heir  apparent  delighted  to  honour.  The  specimen  of  the  Pnnoe*s  style,  in 
the  anecdote  of  tiie  Boyal  Harriers,  pp.  70,  71,  will  show  that  the  "  first  gentleman  of 
Eorope  **  was  faeUe  pruteew  in  the  then  fashionable  accomplishment  of  swearing.  Grantley 
Berkeley  makes  a  shp  in  tne  closing  lines  of  his  notice  of  Lord  Barry  more,  which  it  may  \i 
worth  frfaile  to  correct  He  says :  '*  A  rapid  career  of  reckleas  eztraragance  was  brought  t« 
a  sadden  close  whilst  marching  with  a  detachment  towards  Dorer :  tke  wtmsket  tf  9h$  of  hia 
mm  watt  qft  evrntuaUv  emuma  hia  (Lord  Banymore's)  dtath.**  We  must  acqnit  the  Berk« 
shire  militu  of  this  cnaige  orclan^y  or  intentional  homicide.  We  eztnust  from  the  memoir 
of  a  contemporary :  "  Lord  Barry  more  was  a  lieutenant  of  the  Berkshire  militia  stationed  at 
Bye,  and  was  marching  a  party  of  French  prisoners  to  Deal.  They  marched  throogh 
Folkestone  to  the  top  of  the  succeeding  hill,  and  halted  at  a  small  public-house  to  refresh  1^ 
men  and  the  prisoners.  Admiral  Macbride  and  General  Smith  met  his  lordship  there ;  he 
was  in  hiffh  spirits,  and  accepted  an  inritation  to  dine  with  them  at  Deal.  Lord  Barrymore 
had  marched  at  the  head  or  his  party  from  Bye ;  he  now  ordered  his  vdUt-de-'diambn,  who 

" '"   *  le  and  smoke 
a  slate,  d  la 

„ , , i;  treated  all 

about  him ;  gave  the  landlady  a  kiss,  and  leaped  into  the  curricle.  He  gave  the  fusil  to  his 
servant,  who  placed  it  carelessly  between  his  legs  and  drove  off.  They  had  scarcely  pro- 
ceeded fifty  yards  when  the  piece  went  off.  The  contents  entered  his  lordship*8  right  cheek, 
forced  out  the  eye,  and  lodged  in  the  brain  :  he  was  pointing  to  the  coast  or  France  at  the 
moment.  He  Lved  forty  minutes,  groaning  heavily,  but  never  spoke  again.  The  fusil  was 
loaded  with  swan  shot;  he  had  been  kilbng  gulia  and  rabbits  on  his  way  fWmi  Bye  to 
Folkeabone.  An  inquest  was  held  on  the  8th  of  March,  the  verdict  *  Accidental  Death.^  Ht 
was  inteied  on  Sumby,  March  17i  ITWf  in  the  ohanoel  of  the  ohnroh  at  Wazgrava.*' 
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contested,  Clarke  being  a  powerful  man,  but  the  xntoitiYe  skill,  aetiTity,  and 
courage  of  Hooper  carried  bim  through,  and  his  fame  as  a  boxer  spread. 

Cotterel,  the  shoemaker,  challenged  Hooper  for  10  guineas  a  side,  and  they 
met  on  Bamet  Common,  September  6th,  1789.  There  was  a  numerous 
assemblage,  for  Hooper  was  looked  wpdk  as  something  surprising,  and  was 
seoonded  by  Tom  Johnson,  the  Champion,  while  BOl  Warr  picked  up  Cotterel. 
Thirty-fire  minutes'  desperate  fighting  on  the  part  of  Cotterel  led  to  his  utter 
defeat,  and  Hooper,  little  the  worse  for  the  conflict^  was  proclaimed  the 
conqueror. 

A  carpenter  at  Binfield  Heath,  of  the  name  of  Wright,  having  acquired 
much  fiime  in  Berkshire  for  his  fistio  skill,  was  proposed  by  Lord  Falkland 
as  a  competitor  for  the  Tinman,  and  Lord  Bairymore,  who  had  witnessed 
Hooper's  prowess,  at  once  accepted  the  cartel  on  Hooper's  behalf  naming  his 
own  seat  of  Wargrave  as  the  place  of  battle.  Whatever  might  have  been 
Wrighfs  pretensions  among  the  yokels,  he  made  a  poor  figure  before  Hooper, 
who  fought  with  such  skill  and  rapidity  at  his  opponent's  head,  that  in 
twenty  minutes  Wright*  was  all  wrong,  and  so  punished  as  to  be  compelled 
to  give  in.    This  battle  took  place  December  3,  1789. 

Bob  Watson,  of  Bristol,  whom  we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  else- 
where (see  Watsoit,  Appendix  to  Period  II.),  was  next  introduced  as  an 
antagonist  for  Hooper.  This  proved  a  most  remarkable  battle.  The  place 
was  Langley  Close,  near  Salt  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Windsor,  and  the 
day  February  I7th,  1790.  Bill  Warr  seconded,  and  Joe  Ward  was  bottle- 
holder  to  Watson;  Hooper  was  waited  on  by  Tom  Johnson  and  Butcher. 
Major  Churchill  and  Colonel  Harvey  Aston  acted  as  umpires,  but  called  in  a 
referee,  owing  to  several  diflferences  of  opinion  during  the  prolonged  contest 
In  the  third  round  the  Tinman  cleverly  floored  his  opponent,  being  the  first 
knock-down  blow;  and  this  success  he  repeated  in  the  three  following  rounds: 
the  odds  were  now  high  in  favour  of  Hooper,  and  continued  to  increase  as 
the  battle  went  on.  Watson,  though  he  could  not  ward  off  Hooper's  attacks, 
proved  thorough  game,  and  rallied  strongly  at  the  dose  of  each  bout  Two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  one  hundred  rounds  were  fought,  not  without  several 
appeals  as  to  Watson's  style  of  delivering  a  blow  and  falling,  and  other  unfair 
practices.  Finally,  after  Watson  had  been  '<  seven  times  accused  of  striking 
unfairly,"  Hooper  was  acknowledged  the  victor. 

Lord  Barrymore's  increasing  folly  now  led  to  Hooper  being  matched  with 
Brain  (Big  Ben).    This  mockery  of  boxing  took  place  at  Chapel  Bow  Bevel, 

•  In  "  Fistiana,* '  Wright  ia,  by  a  dip,  called  "  Lord  Banymore*!  man."   Cotterel*!  fight  if 
also  omitted  under  HoorsB. 
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near  Newbury,  BerlcB,  August  dOth,  1790 ;  night  coming  on,  after  three  houn 
and  a  half  harlequinade  by  Hooper,  it  was  declared  "  a  drawn  battle !  "* 
(See  antSf  p.  67). 

This  exhibition  much  tarnished  the  fame  of  Hooper,  who  was  now  the 
boon  companion  of  the  depraved  Lord  Barrymore's  excesses,  and  for  more 
than  two  years  he  did  not  appear  within  the  ropes,  save  in  the  capacity  of  a 
second.  As  on  one  of  these  occasions  we  find  him  officiating  for  Bill  Tread- 
way  in  a  combat  which  brings  under  our  notice  the  earliest  record  of  a  black 
pugilist^  we  preserve  the  paragraph  as  we  find  it,  under  the  date  of — 

''  June  13th,  1791.  A  pitched  match  was  contested  in  Marylebone  Fields, 
between  an  excellent  African  pugilist  and  the  well-known  Treadway.  Peter 
Bath  seconded  the  Black,  and  Hooper,  the  Tinman,  his  antagonist.  The 
battle  lasted  thirty-five  minutes,  when  Treadway  was  carried  senseless  from 
the  field.  During  the  combat  the  African  showed  great  agility,  excellent 
bottom,  and  a  thorougih  knowledge  of  the  art,  not  to  be  exceeded  by  tiie 
most  skilful  among  the  boxers."  This  black  diamond's  name  is  not  pro- 
served. 

In  September,  1792  an  announcement  appeared  in  the  Cfhelmsford  Aiv&r- 
titer  that  two  pugilistic  contests  would  take  place  at  Colchester  on  the  4th  of 
that  month.  '*  The  grand  jury  who  wero  at  that  time  sitting,  addressed  the 
mayor,  recorder,  and  magistrates,  expressing  their  wish  that  they  might  not  be 
permitted  within  the  corporate  jurisdiction.  The  mayor  accordingly,  by  the 
public  wish,  forbad  the  erection  of  any  public  stage  or  any  prize  fight  within 
the  limits  of  his  jurisdiction." 

In  consequence  of  this  notice,  ^*  orders  wero  given  for  the  erection  of  a 
stage  eighteen  feet  squaro  at  Bentley,  about  nine  miles  from  Colchester." 

On  Thursday,  September  4,  1792,  the  men  met,  according  to  arrangement, 
and  at  four  o'clock  the  first  two  combatants,  Hooper,  the  Tinman,  and 
Bunner  of  Colchester,  mounted  the  stage.  Tom  Johnson  seconded  Hooper, 
with  Sharp  as  bottle-holder.  Bunner's  second  was  Williams,  and  his  bottle- 
holder  Johnson's  dd  opponent  Eyan.  The  stakes  wero  50  guineas  a  side. 
Bunner,  who  was  a  young  fellow  of  great  strength  and  resolution,  began  ao 
vigorously  that  he  bored  down  Hooper,  and  in  the  second  round  closing  upon 
him,  brought  him  down  heavily.  The  odds  went  up  on  Bunner,  and  the 
Essex  men  wero  triumphant.  Hooper  found  it  would  not  do  to  trifie  with 
his  opponent:  he  kept  out,  and  displayed  his  superiority  in  the  art 
in  great  style,  punishing  his  man  sharply.    In  the  sixth  round,  however, 

*  This  battle  does  not  appear  ander  Hooper*s  name  in  ''  Fistiana.** 
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Bnimer  fell  by  an  oyerreacli,  and  broke  his  right  arm,  thnB  giving  Hooper  an 
easy  oonqnest.* 

George  Maddoz,f  whose  batUe  with  the  yonng  Tom  Cribb,  has  preserved 
his  name  and  memory,  next  ohallenged  Hooper.  They  met  for  a  stake  of 
60  guineas,  at  Sydenham  Common,  Kent,  Monday,  February  10,  1794.  Tom 
Johnson  once  more  seconded  Hooper ;  Maddox  was  attended  by  Joe  Ward 
and  BOl  Gibbons,  the  renowned  of  Westminster,  as  his  bottle-holder.  Oeoi^ 
had  proved  himself  a  good  man,  and  great  expectations  were  entertained  of 
his  ability  to  dispose  of  Hooper,  who  was  much  the  lighter  man.  Betting 
was  five  to  four  on  Maddox.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  a  number  of  the 
aristocratic  patrons  of  pugilism  were  present.  For  the  first  three  or  four 
rounds  Maddox  appeared  to  have  the  lead,  and  his  friends  were  confident. 
Hooper,  however,  met  him  with  undaunted  courage,  hitting  straight,  and 
putting  in  his  blows  with  cutting  severity.  After  three  quarters  of  an  hour's 
sharp  fighting,  Maddox  fell  off,  while  Hooper  increased  in  activity,  and  at 
the  end  of  fifty-five  minutes,  Maddox  gave  in  with  much  reluctance,  and  the 
Tinman  was  hailed  the  victor. 

So  high  had  Hooper's  fame  now  risen  that  a  match  was  made  by  his 
backer  m  March,  1794,  for  him  to  fight  the  renowned  Dan  Mendoza  on 
a  twenty-four  foot  stage,  for  50  guineas  within  a  month.  Dan,  however, 
was  not  to  be  had  at  such  a  bargain.  The  Israelite  preferred  forfeiting  his 
friends'  £20  deposit  to  risking  his  reputation  on  such  terms. 

That  determined  boxer.  Bill  Wood{  was  anxious  to  try  his  abilities  with 
our  hero.  His  friends  assisted  him  with  £50,  and  on  Monday,  June  22nd, 
1795,  they  met  and  fought  upon  a  stage  erected  on  Hounslow  Heath,  in  the 
dangerous  vicinity  of  the  powder  mills.  At  two  o'clock  the  combatants  sot-to. 
The  contemporary  accounts  describe  it  as  ''  a  truly  desperate  battle."  After 
the  first  few  minutes,  the  odds  rose  five  to  one,  ten  to  one,  and  twenty  to  one 
on  Wood.  After  fighting  twenty-five  minutes,  during  which  the  punishment 
was  heavy.  Hooper  levelled  Wood  with  a  stupefying  blow  under  the  left  ear. 
From  this  time  Wood,  though  he  struggled  gallantly,  never  entirely  recovered, 
and  the  blow  being  repeated,  at  the  end  of  forty-eight  minntes§  Hooper  was 
victorious.  Towards  the  close  of  the  fight  the  odds  had  changed  to  twenty  to 
one  on  the  Tinman.    ''The  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Colonel  Hamilton,  and  a 

*  There  not  being  time  for  the  second  contest  between  Stanyard,  of  Birminffham,  and 
Andrew  Gamble,  the  Irish  champion,  it  was  postponed  to  the  next  dajr.  See  Gamblb,  in 
Appendix  to  Period  II. 

t  Maddox  will  find  his  place  ander  Cribb*s  period.  Itis  first  fight  was  in  1792,  his  last 
with  BiU  Itichmond  in  1809. 

t  See  Wood's  memoir,  Appendix  to  Period  II.,  p<fd. 

§  *  ^Fistiana"  misprints  it  iixten  minutes. 
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diBtingnkhed  paily  of  amateurs  were  preeenti''  says  the  dhroniolcr  of  tbe 
day. 

Hooper  liad  now  arrired  at  the  anminit  of  his  saccess  by  the  conquest  of 
io  game  and  experienoed  a  pugilist  as  Wood.  His  time  had  come  to  tread 
the  downward  path  that  leads  to  the  eold  shade  of  poTertyi  disgrace,  and 
neglect  Within  one  year  of  his  conquest  of  Wood  his  excesses  and  liot 
began  to  tell  on  a  constitution  shaken  by  hard  living,  ni^t-riot,  and 
debauchery,  and  Tom  Owen,*  a  powerfiil  young  fellow,  then  known  as  ''  the 
Fighting  Oilman,"  haying  been  quarrelled  with  by  Hooper,  professed  his 
desire  for  a  fight  with  ''the  Bully,*'  as  he  was  now  generally  called. 
Charley  Coant,  then  a  boxer  of  some  note,  forming  a  higih  opinion  of  Tom, 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  John  Jackson,  and  that  good  judge,  approving  the 
new  candidate  for  the  honours  of  the  F.B.,  obtained  friends  for  ''the 
Toung  Oilman,"  and  a  match  was  made  for  100  guineas,  which  came  off  at 
Hairow  on  the  14th  of  Kovember,  1796.  Owen  proved  himself  a  resolute 
and  steady  fighter,  and  in  the  words  of  the  reporter,  ^'constantly  kept  a 
straight  guard  of  such  prodigious  strength  that  Hooper  could  never  beat  it 
down^  and  rery  seldom  put  in  a  hit  Hooper,  in  striking  a  blow,  dislocated 
his  shoulder,  and  being  dreadfiilly  bruised,  gave  in"  after  fifty  rounds  of 
hard  fighting.  (See  life  of  Tox  Owmr,  poitf  p.  110).  As  we  have  already 
said,  Hooper  was  but  a  shadow  of  his  former  self;  luxuxy  and  debauchery 
had  spoiled  him.t 

Few  men  are  more  obnoxious  to  the  smiles  and  frowns  of  ficKie  fortune 
than  the  pugilist:  victory  brings  him  fSame,  riches,  and  patrons;  his  bruises 
are  unheeded  in  the  smiles  of  success;  and,  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  pros- 
perity, his  Ijfb  passes  pleasantly,  till  defeat  comes,  and  reverses  the  scene. 
CoTered  with  aches  and  pains,  digressed  in  mind  and  body,  assailed  by 
poverty,  wretchedness,  and  misery,  friends  forsake  him— his  fame  waxes  dim 
— ^his  character  is  suspected  by  the  losers;  no  longer  the  "plaything  of 
fashion,"  he  flies  to  inebriation  for  relief  and  a  premature  death  puts  a  period 
to  his  misfortunes.  Thusit  was  with  Hooper:  sheltered  under  the  wings  of 
nobility,  he  became  pampered,  insolent,  and  mischievous.  His  courage  was 
xmdoubted,  and  though  his  frame  was  but  small,  it  contained  the  heart  of  a 
lion ;  big  men  struck  no  terror  to  his  feelings,  and  he  opposed  them  with  all 
the  hardihood  of  an  equal  competitor,  determined  to  conquer.    Lord  Bany- 

*  A  memoir  of  this  well-known  bonifaoe,  whose  memory  yet  liree  with  old  ring-goers,  (be 
died  at  his  house  at  Plnmstead,  Kent,  in  184S),  will  be  found  in  its  chronological  oraer. 

t  '*  The  Historian*'  inflicts  a  second  thrashing  by  his  hero  and  pid  **  Oold  Tom  Owen  **  on 
poor  Hooper,  ten  weeks  afterwards,  at  the  same  plaoe,  under  similar  oiieumstanoes.  Wa 
suspect  "Ould  Tom,"  as  Pierce  Egaa  calls  him,  who  had  a  liTeW  imagination,  to  saj  tli* 
leasti  must  hare  narrated  a  dream  to  his  "  philosopher  and  friend.'* 
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more,  as  already  noted,  was  fond  of  larking  and  practical  jokes,  and  when- 
ever  he  oonld  not  come  through  the  piece  in  style,  Hooper  appeared  as  his 
bully — his  name  overawed,  and  many  a  time  saved  his  patron  a  deserved 
thrashing.  One  evening  his  Lordship  took  Hooper  to  Yauzhall,  ''disguised  in 
liquor,"  yet  fbrther  disguised  in  band  and  cassock,  as  a  clergyman.  Thevisitors 
diBoovered  ''  the  bully  and  his  patron,"  and  after  some  rough  handling,  they 
were  summarily  expelled  from  what  Old  Simpson,  the  ]f.C.,  grandiloquently 
termed  ''  the  Boyal  Property."  At  length  his  lordship  cast  him  off,  which, 
as  he  had  cast  hunself  away  before,  is  not  surprising.  Hooper  soon  after- 
wards became  wretched,  disease  overtook  him,  repeated  intoxication  brought 
him  to  the  brink  of  the  grave.  One  evening  he  was  found  insensible  on  the 
step  of  a  door  in  St.  Giles's,  and  conveyed  to  the  watch-house ;  on  enquiring 
who  he  was^  he  could  but  JEdntly  articulatei  ''Hoop— Hoop — "  Being 
recognised  as  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  once  powerful  pugilistic  hero,  he 
was  humanely  taken  to  the  workhousei  where  he  immediately  expired!^ 
6ie  trmmt  ghrui  athlitm  I 
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CHAPTER  V. 
TOM   OWEN— 1796-1799   (1820>» 

Tox  Owen,  though  living  only  in  the  memory  of  the  present  generation  as 
a  landlord  combining  liquor  and  literature,  some  fancy,  more  fiin,  a  certain 
amount  of  old-school  pugilism  and  mnch  pretence,  deserves  a  niche  in  this 
period  of  the  History  of  British  Boxing. 

True  it  is  the  clumsy  bespattering  of  praise  with  which,  in  bad  FiUglish 
and  worst  taste,  his  name  is  loaded  in  **  Boziana,"  may  induce  many  of  better 
judgment  to  turn  firom  his  biography ;  yet  is  there  enough  to  furnish  matter 
worthy  the  pen  of  the  chronicler  of  deeds  of  courage  and  of  skill. 

Tom  Owen  was  a  native  of  Hampshire,  being  bom  at  Portsea,  on  the  2lBt 
December,  1768. 

Of  the  apocryphal  rigmaroles  which  disfigure  ^*  Boziana,"  we  shall  not 
condescend  to  take  any  account ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  several  provincial 
encounters  with  the  Smiths,  Joneses,  Cbeens,  and  Browns  of  his  vicinity, 
Tom  Owen  came  to  London,  wliere  he  followed  the  occupation  of  an  oilman ; 
a  calling  which  the  reader  will  perhaps  condescend  to  remember  was  much 
more  followed  than  now ;  for,  as  Byron  says^  **  in  those  days  we  had  not  got 
togas." 

A  casual  turn  up  caused  an  introduction  to  Mr.  Jackson,  who,  perceiving 
the  germ  of  future  greatness  in  Tom,  took  him  in  hand,  and,  fancying  his 
style,  he  was  matched  against  the  then  celebrated  Bully  Hooper,  for  100 
guineas. 

On  the  14th,  Nov.,  1796,  Owen  met  his  formidable  antagonist,  who,  itmust 
be  remembered  (with  the  exception  of  his  draw  with  Big  Ben)  was  as  yet 
nnconquered.  The  battle-field  was  near  Harrow.  Owen  was  seconded  by 
Joe  Ward  and  Jack  Bartholomew,  Hooper  by  Symonds  and  Paddington  Jones. 
"The  contest,"  says  the  reporter,  "lasted  rather  more  than  an  hour,  during 
which  the  men  fought  fifty  rounds  of  hard  fighting,  but  for  the  most  part  of 

*  These  exceptional  events  are  out  of  ring  chronology,  properly  speaking.  Owen  and  his 
opponent,  dd  Dan  Mondoza,  belon^^ed,  as  pugilists,  to  a  previous  generation. 


TOM  OWEN,   1820. 
From  a  Portrait  by  Oeobob  Shabplw. 
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which  Owen  oonsta&tly  kept  a  Btraight  guard  of  such  prodigious  strength, 
that  Hooper  could  never  beat  it  down,  and  verj  seldom  put  in  a  hit.  Hooper, 
in  striking  a  blow,  dislocated  his  shoulder,  and  being  also  dreadMly  bruised, 
gave  in.  Owen  was  so  little  hurt,  that  he  leisurely  put  on  his  clothes  and 
walked  away." 

Fierce  Egan  tells  us  of  a  second  fig^t  (Hooper  not  being  satisfied)  for 
100  guineas,  at  the  same  place  (Harrow),  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  which 
«Owen  won  in  equally  good  style."  We  fail  to  find  it  in  contemporary 
records,  though  Fierce  adds,  ''the  stakeholder  had  hb  pocket  picked  of  the 
100  guineas,  and  Owen  never  got  a  single  farthing  afterwards,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  194. 

The  fame  of  Owen  now  spread,  and  a  match  for  25  guineas  a-side  was 
made  between  Jack  Bartholomew  and  Tom,  which  took  place  at  Moulsey 
Hurst,  August  22,  1797.  George  Maddoz  and  Goff  seconded  Owen  upon 
this  occasion.  It  was  a  desperate  battle,  and  highly  spoken  of  at  the  time, 
for  the  courage  displayed  on  both  sides ;  but  here  Tom  was  forced  to  suc- 
cumb ;  Bartholomew  oTorfought  him,  both  at  close  quarters  and  out-fighting, 
and  the  contest  was  finished  by  Owen  being  hit  out  of  time. 

On  September  2,  1799,  Tom  entered  the  lists  with  one  Houssa,  a  Jew,  for 
10  guineas  a-side,  on  the  race  ground  at  Enfield.  Joe  Ward  was  second  to 
Owen.  But  here  again  Owen  was  so  desperately  beaten,  that,  after  a  struggle 
of  forty  minutes,  he  was  incapable  of  coming  to  the  scratch,  and  the  Jew  was 
the  conqueror. 

Davis,  of  Deptford,  an  excavator,  weighing  fourteen  stone,  was  beaten  by 
Owen  in  one  hour,  at  Deptford,  in  December,  1799. 

At  a  benefit  which  took  place  at  the  Horse-shoe  and  Hoop,  Tower  Hill, 
Owen  and  Jack  Bartholomew  had  some  words  about  their  fight  at  Moulsey. 
The  result  was  an  exchange  of  blows.  Fierce  Egan  tells  us,  ''the  smiles  of 
victory  crowned  the  exertions  of  Owen  in  a  (^iiarter  of  an  hour."  Ferhaps  so 
—but  old  Tom  was  his  own  reporter. 

At  the  Surrey  Sessions,  in  January,  1805,  Owen  was  indicted  for  a  riot 
and  conspiracy,  on  Futney  Common,  in  aiding  and  abetting  Joe  Berks  and 
Pearce  to  fight  a  pitched  battle.  The  jury  found  Owen  guilty,  and  he  was 
sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment  in  Horsemonger  Lane. 

From  this  period  Tom  figured  as  a  trainer  and  second,  and  his  judgment 
was  generally  considered  good  in  all  matters  pugilistic;  he  also  flourishes 
immensely  in  the  benefit-taking  line,  and  was,  as  the  "  Historian"  terms  him, 
**  fly  to  every  movement  on  the  board." 

We  shall  decline  transferring  the  trash  of  the  Apocrypha  of  Boxing 
respecting  the  exploits  of  Owen,  as  no  traces  of  them  are  to  be  found  in  the 
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«  oananical  booksi**— wUch  we  take  to  be  the  joumalB  of  the  time.  Lefsring 
him^  therefore,  as  a  Uind  c^de,  we  proceed  to  the  contest  with  Mendoza. 
This,  although  a  very  fooUsh  affair  on  the  part  of  the  Tew,  as  the  follies  of 
great  men,  even  in  pugilism,  outweigh  in  interest  the  wiser  doings  of  lesser 
ones,  is  our  chief  reason  for  giring  Owen  a  separate  chapter  in  the  history  of 
pugilism— despite  the  immense,  intensOi  and  absurd  gaggery  of  his  injudicious 
friend  and  biographer. 

In  1820,  Tom  (being  no  bad  judge  at  match-making)  proposed  to  Daniel 
ICendoza  a  '^passage  at  aims"  to  settle  an  dd  grudge.  Dan,  like  an  old 
war-horse  at  the  sound  of  the  trumpet,  though  physically  but  a  shadow  of 
his  former  self,  met  the  twdve  stone  Tom  Owen.  Thirty-three  years  had 
elapsed  since  the  ''  Star  of  the  East''  had  first  peeled  in  the  lists,  and  four- 
teen since  his  last  appearance.  Althouieh.  howereri  his  deeds  were,  even  to 
the  existing  generation  of  ring-goers,  ratner  matter  of  tradition  than  evidence, 
the  fame  of  Mendoza  made  him  the  fiiTOurite  at  six  and  fiye  to  four.  Owen 
was  known  to  be  a  good  man,  but  it  was  thought  he  had  not  science  enough 
to  oppoee  flie  acoompliahed  Israelite.  Henoe  a  great  number  of  the  oldest 
amateurs  were  induced  to  be  present.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  Sir  Thomas 
Apreece,  Bart,  who  was  MeDdoia*s  umpire  at  Odiham,  acted  in  that  capacity 
on  this  occasion. 

Owen,  attended  by  Gribb  and  Josh.  Hudson,  threw  up  his  hat  first ;  and 
ICendoaa,  followed  by  Bandall  and  Harry  Lee,  repeated  the  token  of  defiance. 
Mendosa  was  loudly  cheered,  and  backed  at  fiye  to  four.  Mendosa  was  quickly 
ready,  and  walked  about  the  ring  with  a  coat  thrown  over  hiuL  Owen  was 
a  considerable  time  preparing  himself  and  in  making  his  shoes  ri|^t;  instead 
of  drawers  he  fought  in  a  pair  of  nankeen  breeches.  Uendoxa's  coburs  were 
a  blue  silk  bird's  eye,  and  tied  orer  Owen's. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bocmd  I.— ICendoHk,  on  stripping,  ezfai-  made  a  tort  of  piuili  forwtid,  and  got  Owen 

Uted  a  fine  manly  boat;  lua  eyea  aparkled  on  the  ropei ;  the  latter  went  down,  and  hia 

with  eonfidenoe,  and  there  waa  altogether  an  neok  sot  aoored  from  them,  ((heat  Hvplanae 

appearanoe  about  him  that  leldom  oharac-  for  Mendoaa.    While  Tom  waa  on  the  knee 

tenaea  an  indindnal  of  fifty-fiTe  yean  of  age.  of  Josh,  the  latter  nid,  "  Master  I  '*— Owen, 

Owen,  on  the  contnury,  looked  thin ;  and  hia  amiling,  **  What  aayi  my  boy  P" — *' Hav« 

general  appearanoe  waa  rather  meagre  than  yon  brought  the  pepper  oaitor  with  yon  P  **— 

otherwise.     On  aetting-to,  both  the  oold  "  Yea,  my  lad,  and  the  mnatard  and  vinegar 

onea  were  extremely  oantiona,  and  a  minnte  omet  too  T') 

elapsed  before  a  hit  was  made.    Owen  at  3.-1110  Jew  behaved  veipr  handsomely, 

lenffth  let  fly,  but  without  any  effeot    Some  and  showed  some  good  fightmg;  bat  Owen 

exonangea  took  place,  when  they  dosed  at  planted  a  tremendoos  hit  on  his  left  cheek, 

fhe  ropes,  and,  alter  an  attempt  to  fib  on  the  jost  under  the  eve,  whence  the  claret  flowed 

part  OK  Mendoo^  which  was  frnitrated  by  oopioualy :  Menaosa  went  down,  yet  jumped 

Owen,  a  stngg^  for  throw  ensued:  in  going  up  gaily.    (Bandall  told  Mendosa  he  should 

down,  Dan  was  the  undermost  not  have  done  so.     '*  Let  theae  onld  rnes 

a.— Mendosa  ran  in  with  great  alaerilj,  alone/*  said  Josh;  "they  know  more  aboiil 
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Bghiang  than  ytm  or  I  do.**  'Even  betting, 
bat  Owen  for  choice.  "  I  say,  master,"  says 
Josh,  '*  yon  fnmifihed  Danny  with  some  sour 
erout  then ! ") 

4. — Owen  now  showed  the  spectators  that 
he  was  the  yonnger  man.  Mendosa  was 
a^^ain  nobbed,  and  the  claret  profusely  ron- 
mng  down  his  cheek.  In  goinff  down  Owen 
was  ondermost.  (**  When  am  I  to  have  the 
tobaoco-stopper,  master  P"  cries  Josh. — 
"  Leave  it  all  to  the  cook  yet ! "  Owen  smil* 
mgly  observed.) 

5. — Mendoza  now  showed  he  «'m  com- 
pletely gone  by  as  to  any  saperiority  of  fight- 
mff.  Owen,  having  nothing  to  oppose  him, 
"  displayed  talents  that  astonished  the  ring." 
Mendosa  received  a  dreadful  fall. 

6. — Owen,  in  retreating  from  his  antago- 
nist, ran  against  the  stsllses,  bnt  the  latter 
again  planted  a  heavy  fiuser.  In  struggling, 
both  went  down. 

7- — Here  Tom  was  the  hero  of  the  tale. 
He  nobbed  Mendosa,  and  got  away  with  all 
the  dexterity  of  a  youth :  it  was  now  only 
Mendosa  by  name;  his  excellence  as  a 
fighter  had  evaporated,  and  his  hits  were 
generally  short.  Owen,  in  a  dose  at  the 
ropes,  held  Mendosa  as  firm  as  if  the  latt^\ 
had  been  screwed  in  a  vice,  and  pummelled 
him  at  the  back  of  the  neck  so  dreadfully, 
that  Dao  at  length  fell  exhausted. 

8. — ^Mendosa  came  to  the  scratch  bleed- 
ing, and  almost  in  a  state  of  stupor,  from 
the  severity  of  the  last  round.  Owen  planted 
such  a  tremendous  hit  on  Dan*8  &oe,  that  he 


went  back,  and  slijmed  down  at  the  oonier 
of  the  ring.    The  Jews  were  still  backing 
Mendosa  with  oonfidonoe. 
9. — Long  sparring:  Owen  convinced  the 

ritators  that  he  was  a  perfect  master  of 
art.  He  hit  Mendosa  m  the  eye,  jobbed 
him  also  in  the  face,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
ropes  held  Mendoza  by  the  arm,  and  punished 
him  till  he  went  down.  (Two  to  one  on  Owen. ) 

10. — The  appearance  of  Mendosa's  face 
was  much  changed ;  his  left  eye  was  encircled 
in  claret.  Owen  got  away  from  his  antago- 
nist in  good  style.  Mendoza  was  punished 
all  over  the  ring ;  Owen  threw  his  opf  onant, 
and  fell  heavily  upon  him.  (Three  to  one. 
Indeed,  it  was  any  odds.) 

11. — Owen  was  determined  not  to  give  a 
chance  away;  and  he  also  appeared  deter- 
mined not  to  have  any  more  bod^  blows. 
He  accordingly  kept  at  out-fightmg.  A 
short  but  sharp  rally  occurred,  when  Owen 
fell;  and  Mendosa  likewise,  at  about  two 
yards  distance,  came  heavily  down  upon  his 
face  on  the  turf. 

18th  and  last. — ^Mendosa  was  quite  abroad, 
and  hit  short,  and  at  the  ropes  was  again 
held  by  Owen,  and  fibbed  down.  Mendosa 
said  he  would  not  fight  any  more,  as  he 
oould  not  win  it.  He  was  terribly  punished, 
and  defeated  in  fourteen  minutes  and  twentv- 
seven  seconds  and  a  quarter ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  Owen  had  not  a  scratch  on  his 
fiuse.  The  latter  was  carried  out  of  the  ring 
by  Gribb  and  Hndson,  amidst  the  cheers  m 
the  spectators. 


Mendoza,  while  being  dressed,  seemed  sensibly  affeeted  at  his  defeat.  He 
liad  not  the  least  idea  of  losing  the  battle* 

Mr.  Jackson  collected  £20  on  the  ground  for  Mendoza,  who  was  put  into 
a  ooaoh*  Owen  soon  returned  to  the  lingi  decorated  in  the  spoils  attendant 
upon  conquest.  Mendoza's  blue  trophy  was  hung  round  Owen's  neck,  sur« 
mounted  by  the  yellow-man  of  Hooper;  now  doubly  won. 

This  battle  hardly  deserves  comment,  after  the  observations  we  hare 
already  made  under  the  memoir  of  Mendoza;  yet  it  is  valuable  as  a  warning. 
The  merits  of  the  combatants  remain,  except  in  the  balderdash  of  "the 
historian"  of  the  P.  B.,  just  where  they  stood  previous  to  the  fight. 

Tom's  judgment  as  a  second  was  unquestionable.  His  coolness  and  readi- 
ness as  second  to  Turner  in  his  victory  over  Scroggins,  and  in  the  remarkable 
fight  with  Sutton  and  Painter,  may  be  cited. 

Tom  was  known  for  many  years  as  a  pleasant  companion,  a  good  conviviai 
singer,  and  the  landlord  of  a  house  on  the  ground  now  occupied  by  the  basin 
of  St.  Katharine's  Docks,  whence  the  hand  of  improvement  compelled  him  to 
migrate.  For  several  years  he  was  well  known  as  the  landlord  of  the  f$hip- 
wrigbts'  Arms  at  Korthfleet,  where  the  timcj  of  all  grades  found  him  a  civil, 
pleasant  and  obliging  host    Owen  died  at  Flumstead  in  1813  aged  76  years. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

rOM  JONES  (KNOWN  AS  "PADDINGTON  JONES"). 

1786-1805. 

This  well-iemembered  pugilist^  whose  career  foims  a  link  between  the 
Second  and  Third  Periods  of  the  History  of  tb^  Bing»  well  deeenres  a  chapter, 
from  his  nnmerous  and  game  contests,  his  attentive  civility  dnring  his  pro- 
tracted connexion  with  fistic  affiors,  and  yet  more  from  his  identification 
with  the  renowned  Jem  Belcher,  for  whose  first  metropolitan  competitor  he 
had  the  honour  to  be  selected.  Tom,  including  his  numerous  '^ outside"  or 
"bye-battles,"  is  supposed  to  have  fought  more  battles  than  any  other 
pugilist  The  Eing  in  Hydo  Park  was  the  frequent  arena  of  his  contests, 
which  in  his  noviciate  were  chiefiy  with  roughs  and  commoners. 

About  the  year  1766,  Paddington  gave  birth  to  this  hero,  from  which 
place  he  derived  his  pugilistic  title.  Tom  commenced  boxer  when  quite 
a  youth,  and,  from  the  intuitive  science  which  he  displayed  at  that  early 
period,  attracted  the  notice  of  the  veteran  Tom  Johnson,  who  pronounced 
him  to  be  a  promising  pugilist.  Jones's  weight  was  ten  stone  and  a  half,  his 
height  five  feet  eight  inches,  and  his  frame  of  much  symmetry  and  activity. 

Tom's  first  regular  contest  was  about  the  year  1786,  with  one  Jack  Holmes, 
in  Harley  Fields,  near  whore  Cavendish  Square  stands,  for  the  important 
sum  of  hdf'iherwDn^  and  it  appears  it  was  as  well-contested  as  if  £100  had 
been  the  stakes;  but  Jones  being  a  mere  novice,  and  quite  a  stripling,  and 
Holmes  a  frdl  grown  man,  the  latter  proved  the  conqueror. 

A  match  was  made  between  a  one-eyed  sailor,  a  most  determined  boxer, 
and  Tom  Jones,  for  10  guineas  a-side,  in  February,  1786,  which  was  decided 
in  the  Bing,  in  Hyde  Park.  The  contest  proved  a  desperate  one.  The  Sailor 
was  considered  as  ugly  a  customer  as  ever  stood  up  for  a  mill;  but,  in  the 
event,  Jones  was  declared  victor.  This  hardy  son  of  Neptune  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  first  broadside,  and  soon  afterwards  entered  the  lists  for 
another  10  guineas,  when  he  was  again  vanquished;  yet,  like  a  perfect  tme 
blue,  he  was  valiant  enough  to  endure  a  third  engagement,  in  which  lie 
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also  beaten.    The  Sailor  displayed  great  bottom,  and  was  puuished  aerexelj 
before  he  gave  in. 

In  the  conrse  of  the  twelyemonthy  howerer,  smarting  nnder  the  reooUectiov 
of  defeat,  Tom  challenged  Jack  Holmes  to  a  second  trial  (half-minnte  time), 
for  a  goinea  and  a  half,  when  Tones  obtained  an  easy  conquest.  This  was  on 
the  19th  of  December,  1786. 

Aldridge,  the  Life-goardsman,  who  had  been  vaunting  of  his  great  deeds 
af  pugilism  at  Tom  Johnson's  house,  near  Lincoln's  Inn  Pields,  was  told  by 
Joe  Ward  that  he  would  produce  a  boy  who  should  soon  take  the  conceit  out 
of  him:  accordingly,  a  match  was  made  for  two  guineas  against  a  watch,  and 
Paddington  Jones  was  brought  forward  as  the  man  to  accept  the  challenge. 
It  was  to  have  been  decided  in  the  street,  in  the  first  instance,  but  was 
removed  to  Harley  Fields.  On  stripping,  the  guardsman  smiled  with  con- 
tempt at  his  boy-like  antagonist,  and,  from  his  long  arms,  had  the  advantage 
at  the  first  part  of  the  battle,  dealing  out  some  sharp  punishment;  but  the 
f  science  and  bottom  of  Tom  soon  stopped  his  career.  After  a  most  desperate 
oonfiict,  which  was  witnessed  by  most  of  the  celebrated  pugilists  of  that  day, 
who  were  astonished  at  the  intrepidity  displayed  by  Jones,  the  '^ioy" 
succeeded  in  milling  his  opponent  in  sixty  rounds.  Joe  Ward  seconded 
Jones. 

Shortly  after  the  above  circumstance,  in  the  same  fields,  Jones  fought  one 
Jack  Blackwell,  a  lime-burner,  for  10  slullings;  and,  although  the  latter 
showed  complete  ruffianism  in  the  battle,  he  was  easily  disposed  of  by  Tom. 
Tom  Burley,  a  companion  of  Blackwelli  thought  he  could  now  vanquish 
Jones,  and  had  the  temerity  to  enter  the  ring,  immediately  on  the  fight 
being  over,  and  challenged  him  for  the  like  sum.  Tom  instantly  accepted  the 
cartel.  Burley  was  also  a  complete  ruffian,  and  tried  what  downright  force 
could  effect ;  but  Jones  so  completely  foiled  his  attacks,  and  returned  blows 
with  so  much  science  and  effect,  that  Burley  was  perfectly  satisfied.  These 
contests  were  rendered  somewhat  conspicuous  from  the  celebrated  Major 
Hanger  (afterwards  Lord  Coleraine)  and  his  black  servant  performing  the 
office  of  second  and  bottle-holder  to  Jones.* 

On  May  14,  1792,  immediately  after  the  fight  of  Mendoza  and  Bill  Warr, 
at  Smitham  Bottom,  near  Croydon,  upon  the  same  stage,  Jones  fought  Caleb 
Baldwin.  The  battle  was  for  a  purse  of  £20,  but  a  dispute  arising  between* 
the  parties,  although  Caleb  daimed  the  victory,  it  was  declared  a  drawn 
battto. 

*  Then  wmi  a  boxer  at  thif  period,  Bill  Jonee,  who  fought  Daim,  Tom  1*7110,  and  Bob 
Watsoa,  who  has  been  oonfonnded  with  Paddington  Jonee. 
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Soon  after  the  abore  contest,  Tones  entered  the  ring  in  Hyde  Park,  with 
Dick  Horton,  a  baker,  for  20  guineas.  The  latter  was  considered  to  have 
some  pretensions  to  pugilism;  but  Jones  dealt  out  his  hits  so  hard  and  &8t^ 
that  the  baker  was  glad  to  ay  enough. 

Tones,  in  company  with  Pardo  Wilson,  anxious  to  witness  the  fig^t 
between  Hooper  and  Banner,  at  Bentley  Qreen  (September  4,  1792)  walked 
down  to  Colchester,  and  was  extremely  stiff  from  the  effects  of  his  journey. 
The  following  day,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Abraham  Ghallice,  standing  six  feet 
high,  and  weighing  fourteen  stone  (a  perfect  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  that 
part  of  the  country  from  his  great  strength),  observing  Tom  Tones  upon  the 
race-ground,  and  to  show  his  dexterity,  out  of  mere  wantonness,  endeavoured 
to  trip  up  Tones's  heels,  and  otherwise  insulted  him,  also  threatening  to  give 
tarn  a  good  hiding.    Tom,  notwithstanding  the  great  disparity  between  them, 
was  not  to  be  insulted  with  impunity,  and,  perhaps  with  more  pluck  than 
prudence,  instantly  showed  fight.    Ghallice  laughed  at  him  with  the  most 
sovereign  contempt,  bidding  him  get  along  for  <^  a  boy,*'  or  he  would  kick  his 
breech  for  his  impudence.    The  spectators  were  alanned  at  the  youthful 
appearance  of  Tones,  who  weighed  but  ten  stone  five  pounds,  and  begged  of 
him  to  desist,  as  the  consequences  might  prove  of  the  most  serious  nature; 
but  Tom  was  not  to  be  deterred,  and  soon  pulled  off  his  dothes.    Upon 
setting-to,  Ghallice  hiad  the  advantage  from  his  superior  strength,  and  kept  it 
for  three  rounds ;  but  in  the  fourth,  Tones  put  in  a  hit  under  Ghallioe's  ear, 
that  knocked  him  down,  when  Tom  Tohnson  offered  to  back  Tones  for  £  100. 
Ghallice,  on  standing  up,  appeared  much  confrised,  and  Tom  served  him  out 
in  the  same  style,  and  continued  punishing  him  every  round  till  lie  could 
scarcely  move,  and  he  soon  acknowledged  he  had  never  received  such  a 
complete  milling  before.    The  farmers  and  others  who  witnessed  the  contest 
were  so  pleased  that  this  insolent  fellow,  who  had  rendered  himself  so  dis- 
gusting about  that  neighbourhood,  had  received  a  good  thrashing,  imme- 
diately made  a  subscription  purse,  which  soon  amounted  to  30  guineas,  and 
presented  it  to  Tones  for  his  bravery. 

The  next  day  a  countryman,  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bcntloy 
Qreen  under  the  name  of  ''Leather  Tacket,"  mounted  the  stage,  and,  with 
considerable  vaunting,  publicly  challenged  any  Londoner  to  enter  the  lists 
with  him.  The  words  had  scarcely  escaped  from  his  lips,  when  up  jamped 
Tom,  without  any  consideration  for  his  hands,  which  were  bruised  from  the 
effects  of  the  severe  punishment  he  had  bestowed  upon  the  nob  of  Abraham 
Ghallice  the  preceding  day,  and  instantly  began  to  prepare  for  action.  The 
«)untryman  seemed  thunderstruck  with  astonishmenti  and  with  fidtering 
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speech  exclaimed,  **  Na !  na !  yon  be  the  man  that  beat  Ab.  Ghallice  yester- 
day— I  mean  ony  one  but  thee ! "  and  made  a  hasty  retreat  from  the  stage, 
amid  the  Liughter  and  sneers  of  the  spectators  at  Leather  Jacket's  Tain 
boasting. 

Jones  beat  Eeely  Lyons,  the  Jew,  at  Blackheath,  on  the  10th  of  May, 
1794,  for  a  pnrse  of  20  gaineas.  Tom  Johnson  was  second  to  Jones.  It  was 
a  well-contested  battle,  in  which  much  science  and  bottom  were  displayed  on 
both  sides. 

In  a  second  attempt  on  a  stage  at  Hounslow,  June  22,  1795,  Jones  dis  ■ 
posed  of  the  same  boxer  in  nine  rounds,  occupying  sixteen  minutes.    Lyons  . 
was  a  courageous  pugilist,  and  a  boxer  above  mediocrity. 

In  the  August  of  1795  Jones  was  at  Bristol,  the  pugilistic  nursery,  with 
Tom  Johnson  and  other  celebrities :  a  match  for  a  purse  with  Spaniard  Harris 
took  place.  After  twenty  minutes'  fighting,  Harris,  during  a  wrangle,  got 
hold  of  the  purse,  and  bolted  with  it,  leaTing  Jones  and  Co.  **  lamenting." 

On  the  renowned  Jem  Belcher's  appearance  in  the  metropolis  as  a  pugilist, 
Tom  Jones  was  the  man  selected  to  have  the  trial  set-to  with  him.  This 
came  off  at  Old  Oak  Common,  Wormwood  Scrubs,  on  April  12,  1799. 

Belcher  was  seconded  by  Bill  Warr,  and  Bill  Gibbons  acted  as  his  bottle- 
holder.    Jones  had  for  his  attendants,  Joe  Ward  and  Dick  HalL    Belcher 
was,  at  this  period,  only  nineteen  years  of  age.    The  odds  were  six  to  four 
upon  Jem.    The  spectators  were  much  interested  upon  the  commencement  of 
the  battle,  from  the  very  high  character  which  had  been  promulgated  by  Bill 
Warr,  as  to  the  astonishing  abilities  that  his  pupH  possessed,  and  the  feats 
which  he  had  achieved  at  Bristol.    The  first  round,  considerable  science  was 
displayed  upon  both  sides — ^the  experience  and  skill  of  Jones  were  well 
displayed;  and  the  dexterity  and  new  mode  of  fighting,  so  exclusively 
Belcher's  own,  were  soon  exhibited.    On  the  termination  of  the  first  round 
Belcher  was  knocked  down.    The  advantages  in  the  second  and  third  rounds 
were  evenly  balanced;  but  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  Jones  was  levelled. 
In  the  sixth  and  seventh  rounds  Jones  showed  off  in  most  excellent  style : 
skill,  manliness,  and  fortitude,  no  shifting,  nothing  shy,  hugging  out  of  the 
question,  and  hauling  not  resorted  to:   it  was  a  clean  fight  throughout, 
stopping  and  hitting  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  it  might  be  deemed 
a  model  for  pugilists  in  general  to  follow.    Belcher,  with  all  the  gaiety  and 
confidence  of  youth,  now  exhibited  a  new  feature  as  a  boxer.    The  odds  had 
changed  five  to  four  on  Jones.    The  eighth  and  ninth  were  spiritedly 
contested;  but^  in  the  tenth  round,  Belcher  put  in  some  tremendous  hits, 
witli  the  rapidity  of  lightning.    This  immediately  altered  the  appearance  of 
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things,  Jem  was  looked  upon  as  the  foyourite,  and  the  odds  were  laid 
accordingly.  Yet  Jones  noblj  contested  for  victory  for  the  space  of  thirty- 
three  minutes,  before  he  gave  in.  Jem  weighed  twelve  stone  six  pounds, 
and  Tom  Jones  but  ten  stone  fire  pounds.  It  should  not  escape  the  memory, 
that  Jones  stood  up  to  Belcher  (before  that  distinguished  pugilist  lost  his 
eye)  considerably  longer  than  any  other  man  ever  did. 

In  1798  Jones  was  matched  in  London  to  fight  George  Nioholls  (the  con* 
queror  of  Cribb).  Uendoza  and  Johnson  took  Tom  down  to  Lansdown,  near 
Bath,  for  that  purpose ;  but  upon  the  combatants  stripping,  and  just  as  they 
were  about  commencing  the  set-to,  the  following  singular  circumstance 
occurred: — ^NichoUs  cried  out  **  Stop !"  and  observing  that  Jones  was  above 
his  heigbt,  declared  he  would  not  fight  him,  and,  sam  eeremani&f  immediately 
left  the  ring,  to  the  great  astonishment  and  disappointment  of  the  spectators. 
After  some  years  had  elapsed,  upon  Nicholls  arriving  in  Lordon,  a  match  was 
made  for  20  guineas,  and  they  tried  their  skill  at  Norwood,  in  March,  1802. 
Three  rounds  were  well  contested,  and  considerable  science  was  displayed ; 
but  in  the  fourth,  Nicholls  ran  furiously  in,  and  getting  his  head  between 
Jones's  legs,  and  catching  fast  hold  of  both  his  ankles,  threw  Tom  with  con- 
siderable violence.  This  was  deemed  an  infiingement  upon  the  rules  of 
pugilism  by  the  friends  of  Jones :  a  considerable  interruption  was  the  conse- 
quence, and  t!ie  fight  was  at  an  end.  The  stakes  were  demanded  on  the  part 
of  Jones;  but  Bill  Warr,  who  seconded  Nicholls,,  would  not  suffer  them  to 
be  given  up.  Bespecting  which  was  the  best  man,  it  was  impossible  to  form 
anything  like  a  decision.  Jones,  on  his  road  home,  had  a  turn  up  with  a 
man  of  the  name  of  Carter,  who  had  insulted  him  about  a  challenge  from 
Simpson.  Tom,  who  was  not  much  hurt  from  the  above  contest,  set-to  with 
good  pluck,  and  so  soon  convinoed  Carter  he  was  in  the  wrongi  that  he 
sheered  off. 

Isaac  Bittoon,  the  Jew,  had  offered  himself  to  Jones's  notice,  when  Jem 
Belcher,  who  had  beaten  Jones,  generously  undertook  to  find  him  backers. 
Forty  guineas  were  put  down,  and  they  met  on  Wimbledon  Common,  July 
18, 1801.  Jem  Belcher  seconded  Jones.  It  was  a  severely-contested  fight^  but 
Bittoon  was  the  heavier  and  stronger  man,  and  although  Tom  displayed  gi^at 
science  and  courage,  he  was  unable  to  come  to  time  (half-minute)  at  the  end 
of  twenty-two  minutes,  being  hit  senseless. 

Simpson,  a  pupil  of  Tom  Johnson's,  upon  whom  considerable  expectations 
had  been  raised,  was  matched  against  Jones  for  10  guineas  a-side,  which 
batUe  was  decided  on  the  Green,  near  Putney,  in  June  1804r  It  was  termed 
a  good  fight,  and  Tom  proved  the  conqueror. 
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On  Augoflt  Gthy  1805,  Tom  Jones  fought  another  Lyons,  known  as  ''the 
fokel  Jew,"  at  Honnslow,  for  10  guineas  a-side.  This  was  one  of  the  most 
terrible  conflicts  in  which  Tom  had  been  engaged.  Yokel  was  a  desperate 
punisher,  and  Jones  snffisred  severely  in  the  fight ;  nevertheless  Yokel  gave  in. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  lists  of  battles  which  have  been  mentioned, 
it  does  not  appear  that  Paddington  Jones  ever  made  pugilism  his  peculiar 
profession,  but  industriously  followed  through  life  his  occupation^  much 
respected  by  his  friends  for  his  civility  and  good  nature.  Jones  was  a  man 
of  mild  and  civil  behaviour,  and  for  a  long  series  of  years  was  well  known 
as  master  of  the  ceremonies  at  the  Eives  and  Tennis  Courts,  as  a  second  and 
an  attendant  upon  sparring  exhibitions. 

As  a  pugilist,  Jones  is  entitled  to  honourable  mention;  to  a  respectable 
amount  of  skill  he  united  game  of  the  first  quality.  He  turned  out 
several  good  j>upils.  His  guard  was  good  and  his  position  ready,  with  his 
left  arm  firm  and  extended  to  protect  his  body  from  assault,  while  his  right 
was  on  the  alert  to  give  the  return.  Tom  was  a  hard  hitter,  used  both  his 
hands  with  equal  fEUsility,  stood  well  upon  his  legs,  and  met  his  man  with 
fortitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  evident  disadvantages  that  Jones  had  to  contend 
against  in  his  batUe  with  Jem  Belcher — the  disparagement  of  having  been 
severely  punished  in  numerous  batties,  and  other  hurts  from  skirmishes, 
contrasted  with  Belcher  who  had  scarcely  been  pinked,  and  was  blooming 
from  the  country — Tom's  conduct  was  tai  aboTO  mediocrity. 

No  man  appeared  oftener  in  the  character  of  a  second  than  Tom  Jones,  and 
few  understood  that  duty  better  than  himself.  In  most  of  Bandall's  batties 
Tom  performed  that  office. 

It  is  impossible  that  we  can  take  our  leave  of  Paddington  Jones  without 
characterising  him  as  a  brave  pugilist,  and  well  deserving  to  occupy  a  nich« 
m  the  temple  of  fame  as  a  straightforward,  courageous,  and  deserving  masi 
•,l>neB  died  at  his  birthplace,  Paddington,  August  22, 1833|  at  the  age  of  67' 
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APPENDIX  TO  PERIOD  IP. 


BILL   "WAEE,    OP  BEISTOL— 1787-1792. 

WniiAX  Wabb  (inooiTOctly  spelt  Ward  in  many  chronologieB,  etc.)  waa 
one  of  the  many  boxeta  of  the  Bristol  nnrsery.  He  was  expressly  brought 
to  London  to  lower  the  pretensions  of  Tom  Johnson,  with  what  success  we 
haye  already  seen.  He  was  fire  feet  nine  inches  in  height,  strongly  made, 
with  symmetrical  breast  and  arms,  robust  in  appearance,  extremely  actiye, 
and  altogether  well  firamed  for  a  pugilist.  As  a  second,  Will  Warr  figures  in 
numerous  fights  of  his  period,  and  was  of  acknowledged  judgment. 

After  his  defeat  by  Johnson,  Warr's  next  battle  was  with  Wood,  the 
coachman,  December  81,  1788,  at  Navestock,  Essex.  It  snowed  incessantly 
during  the  combat,  **  yet,"  says  the  report,  *'the  ardour  of  the  combatants 
was  not  chilled,  nor  even  the  curiosity  of  the  spectators  damped.  The  snow, 
howeyer,  did  not  fail  to  have  its  effects  upon  the  battle ;  for  the  boards  of  the 
stage  being  rendered  extremely  slippery,  the  pugilists  were  unable  to  keep 
their  feet,  and  each  in  his  turn,  as  well  in  giving  as  receiying  blows,  was 
brought  to  the  ground.  Warr  fought  in  his  usual  style,  with  much  clever 
shifting,  and  displayed  great  agility  and  science.  Considering  this  Wood's 
first  essay,  and  against  one  of  such  experience  in  the  pugilistic  art,  he  showed 
great  courage  and  determination.  He  fought,  however,  with  too  much  im- 
petuosity, and  by  this  means  exposed  himself  to  the  more  deliberate  defence 
of  his  opponent.  For  the  first  twenty  minutes  the  battle  was  most  admirably 
contested  on  both  sides.  In  five  minutes  after  setting-to  Warr  succeeded  in 
closing  Wood's  right  eye,  yet  he  continued  the  fight  for  half  an  hour  with 
astonishing  firmness,  until  Warr  got  some  heavy  hits  in  succession  on  the 
other  eye,  when  he  was  forced  to  yield  the  victory. 

His  two  defeats  by  Mendoza  are  reported  in  the  memoir  of  that  pugilist 
(pp.  76,  77). 

On  the  5th  of  May,  1789,  as  Bill  Warr  and  Watson  were  going  down  to 
Stilton  to  be  present  at  the  battle  between  Mendoza  and  Humphries,  he  met 
ifith  an  unfortunate  occun'ei^ce.    4  i|i^  of  the  name  of  Swaine,  a  smith,  who 
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was  an  outside  passenger  of  the  same  coach,  having  had  some  words  with 
Warr  about  the  merits  of  Mendoza,  challenged  Warr  to  fight.  Accordingly, 
at  the  Bell  Inn,  Enfield,  they  tamed  out,  when  Warr  struck  him  an  unlucky 
blow  in  the  chest :  Swaine  fell  and  instantly  expired.  Waxr  was  taken  into 
custody,  and  the  following  Sessions,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  was  convicted  of 
manslaughter.  The  whole  tenour  of  the  evidence  went  to  show  that  Warr 
tried  eveiything  short  of  cowardice  to  avoid  the  encounter. 

Stanyard,  of  Birmingham,  who  had  fought  a  draw  with  Andrew  Chunble, 
an  Irishman  (one  of  Pierce  Egan's  Irish  heroes,  renowned  for  being  beaten, 
despite  the  most  wondrous  qualifications*),  was  liberally  backed  against 
WaiT  for  100  guineas,  and  they  fought  at  Colnbrook,  October  27,  1792.  We 
may  observe  that  "  the  fight  was  fixed  to  take  place  at  Langley  Broom,  but 
was  interrupted  by  the  interference  of  the  magistrates,  and  a  move  took 
place  to  Golnbrook."  We  give,  as  shall  be  our  custom,  a  report  instead  of 
an  embellished  paraphrase : — *'  A  stage  having  been  erected,  at  half-past  two 
Stanyard  ascended,  accompanied  by  Tom  Johnson  as  his  second,  and  Butcher 
as  his  bottle-holder.  Shortly  afterwards  Warr  made  his  appearance,  with 
Watson  for  his  second,  and  Joe  Ward  as  his  bottle-holder.  Captain  Halliday 
and  Mr.  Sharp  were  chosen  umpires.  Mr.  Harvey  Aston,  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
Mr.  Dashwood,  Sir  Thomas  Aproece,  Colonel  Hamilton,  Mr.  Bcdingfield,  and 
other  distinguished  persons  were  present. 

At  forty-six  minutes  to  two,  the  combatants  being  prepared,  set-to. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  l.^Warr  acted  on  the  defensive ;  minated  by  giving  liis  antagonist  a  knock- 
tome  minates  were  lost  in  sparring,  when  down  blow. 

Stanyard  pnt  in  a  body  blow,  bnt  without  9. — Stanjrard  gave  Warr  a  severe  blow 

much  effect;   they  then  exchanged  several  under  the  right  eye,  and  he  again  fell, 

blows,  and  Warr  was  knocked  down.  lO.-^This  was  the  last  and  best  round, 

2.'--Stanyard   displayed   superiority,  and  being  the  only  one  of  any  continuance,  and 

Warr  fi^.  during  which  much  hard  fighting  was  dis- 

8. — ^Warr  gave  his  adversary  a  severe  blow  played ;  Warr  gave  his  opponent  four  severe 

on  the  right  cheek,  which  broke  his  jaw  at  blows  on  his  broken  jaw,  and  it  finished  by 

the  angle.    It  was  generally  allowed  to  be  both  coming  down, 

the  severest  blow  thrown  in.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  round,  although 

4.  —  Notwithstanding    this    misfortune.  they  had   only  fought   thirteen    minntra, 

Stanyard  stood,  and  never  even  complained  Stanvard  gave  in.    His  appearance  was  in 

to  hiB  second.     In  this  round  Warr  was  his  iavour,  but  no  one  had  any  idea  of  the 

knocked  down.  injury  he  had  sustained.    He  was  immedi- 

6. — ^Warr  was  again  knocked  down,  and  at  ately  conveyed  to  Colnbrook,  and  medical 

the  conclusion  held  up  his  open  hand  to  assistance  procured,  when  it  was  found  his 

protect  his  hce.  jaw-bone  was  fractured  near  the  artieula- 

6.— In  this  round  Stanyard  displayed  most  tion.     Warr  was  in  prinae  condition,  and 
astonishing  strength,  for  ne  fairly  held  Warr 


struck  him  most  severely,  and  threw 


never  displayed  greater  skill  and  courage. 
He  challenged  Tom  Johnson  to  fight  for  a 


«p,  gtrucK  mm  most  severely,  ana  uirew  ne  cnauengea  xom  doniison  lo  ngnc  xor  a 

him  down  on  the  stage  with  astonishing  guinea;  an  empty  boast,  as  we  have  else* 

riolence.  where  observed. 
7  and  8.— >Both  these  rounds  Stanyard  tcr- 

#  See  Life  of  Jem  Belcher  in  Period  III. 
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Will  Wair,  nuaealeiilatiiig  his  skill,  floaf^t  another  trial  with  the  aocom- 
pliahed  lfendoi»|  who  disposed  of  him  in  fifteen  minutes  (see  MnvnozA). 
Wanr  heeame  a  pnhlican  at  the  One  Tun,  Jennyn  Street,  in  after  life,  and 
■econded  Jem  Belcher,  Tom  Belcher,  Henzy  Pearoe  (the  Game  Chicken), 
Mendoia,  Tom  Cribb,  and  others  in  important  battlea.  In  Beoember,  1808, 
we  find  a  benefit  advertised  at  the  Fives  Court,  for  Wair,  at  which  John 
Gnlly,  Tarn  Cribb^  Batch  8am,  Bo^berty,  Tom  Belcher,  and  Bichmond, 
set-to  for  the  vetersn.  Wair  died  in  March,  1809,  and  was  bnried  in  St. 
James's  borial  ground,  St  Pancras. 


WILL  WOOD,  THE  COACHMAN— 1788-1804. 

Bnx  Woon,  althong^  his  defeats  were  preponderant,  deserves  hononrable 
mention  at  the  hands  of  the  historian  of  pngilism  as  one  of  the  bravest  and 
hardiest  of  boxers.  His  opponents  were  the  Tery  best  men  of  their  day. 
Bill  Warr,  George  the  brewer,  whom  he  beat,  Hooper  the  tinman.  Jack 
Bartholomew  (beat),  and  Isaac  Bittoon,  were  his  antagonists.  Wood  was  a 
fine  straight-limbed  man  of  five  feet  eleven  inches  in  height,  and  twelve  stone 
in  weight.  He  foog^t  well  with  both  hands,  and  possessed  unqnestionable 
ooorage.  His  style  was  impetnons,  and  his  attack  formidable  to  all  but  the 
most  skilM  of  defensive  bozers. 

Wood's  coup  d*4$$ai  was  at  Navestoek,  Essex,  as  <*  Captain  Bobinaon's 
coachman,*'  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1788.  Although  looked  upon  as  a 
novice  in  the  art  pugilistic,  he  tried  all  the  skill  of  Bill  Warr  before  he 
sorrendered.    (See  Life  of  Wabb,  Appshdix,  p.  120). 

So  well  had  our  hero  acquitted  himself  that  Oeorge  the  brewer  (Ingjeston), 
<' renowned  as  a  stand-up  fighter,"  who  had,  as  we  have  seen,  beaten  John 
Jackson,  and  Piokard  (twice),  having  issued  a  challenge  as  Champion,  it  was 
accepted  by  Wood.  The  stake  was  100  goineas,  and  on  the  13th  of  February, 
1793,  at  Homchurch,  in  Essex,  the  men  met  on  a  stage  twenty-four  feet 
square.  Wood  was  seconded  by  Joe  Ward,  while  Dan  Hendoza  attended 
upon  Ing^eston.  At  one  o'clock,  the  combatants,  fully  prepared,  mounted 
the  stage,  and  having  shaken  hands,  set-to  inmiediately.  "In  the  firat 
round  Wood  knocked  down  his  antagonist  with  great  violence.  George  rose 
immediately,  and  with  inconsiderate  impetuosity  attacked  his  opponent. 
Wood,  taking  advantage  of  his  fiiry  and  want  of  caution,  retreated,  and 
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put  in  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  point  of  the  jaW|  whioli  broke  it: 
every  epeetator/'  says  the  report  in  '' Pancratia,"  ''heard  the  onishi  and 
immediately  perceived  the  swelling  consequent  on  the  fracture.  The  battle 
was  supposed  to  be  at  an  end,  but  George,  with  unsubdued  courage,  renewed 
the  attack,  and  in  the  rally  dealt  Wood  a  blow  upon  the  head  which  almost 
stunned  him.  The  odds  now  rose  to  two  to  one  in  fiiyour  of  George.  How- 
ever, after  twenty-five  minutes  of  severe  fighting,  in  which  George  receiyed 
many  heayy  blows  about  the  head,  he,  being  almost  senseless,  gave  in." 
The  reporter  adds :  *^  Wood  was  much  beaten,  but  every  one  &ared  George 
would  pay  the  forfeit  of  his  life." 

Wood's  fiime  now  stood  so  high,  that  in  January,  1794,  he  was  matohed 
with  the  renowned  Ben  Brain  (Big  Ben)  the  Champion.  Ben  was  now 
approaching  his  last  illness,  and  a  forfeit  took  place. 

Our  hero  was  not  allowed  to  stand  without  a  customer.  Hooper  was  in 
the  height  of  his  £une,  having  beaten  Wright  and  Watson,  made  adraw  with 
Big  Ben,  and  defeated  Bunner  and  George  Maddoz.  Yet  Wood  was  thought 
by  many  good  enough  to  lower  his  pride.  They  met  at  Hounslow,  June  22, 
1794,  as  related  in  the  memoir  of  Hooper  (p.  107) ;  and  Wood  was  beaten, 
but  not  ingloriously. 

In  the  first  month  of  1797,  we  find  Wood  matched  with  the  fieanous 
Jack  Bartholomew,  who  had  just  beaten  Firby  (the  young  Buffian).  See 
Basxholokew,  Appendix  to  Period  III.  The  battle  came  off  between 
Ealing  and  Harrow,  on  a  stage,  January  30th,  1797.*  ''At  two  o'clock  the 
men  set-to ;  but  the  amateurs  were  sadly  disappointed.  Bartholomew  was 
sadly  out  of  condition,  and  not  only  made  no  good  defence  against  Wood's 
attacks,  but  shifted,  and  struck  foul;  repeating  the  offence  at  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes,  the  battle  was  given  in  favour  of  Wood.  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton  and  other  distinguished  ring-patrons  were  present,  and  Wood  told 
his  Grace  he  would  fight  Bartholomew  again  in  a  fortnight  for  £500,  or 
when  he  pleased,  if  the  Duke  would  back  him." 

Wood,  who  was  always  a  steady  and  industrious  man,  now  retired  for  a 
while,  pursuing  the  then  fiourishing  aTocation  of  a  hackney-coachman,  and 
driying  his  own  horses  and  lumbering  leathern  convenience.  He  often, 
howeyer,  figures  in  the  interval  as  second  or  bottle-holder  in  the  battles  of 
the  day.  Isaac  Bittoon,  the  Jew,  having  beaten  Paddington  Jones,  and 
fought  a  drawn  battle  with  George  Maddox,  was  anxious  for  a  shy  at  Wood, 
now  a  veteran  in  the  field;  the  match  was  long  talked  about,  but  at  length 

•  "Boxuma**  and  " FistiaiiB **  date  (Ids  fight  in  Jane.    Jannarj  if  the  oorreot  date:  lee 
••  Pancratia,"  p.  123,  and  the  Iknly  Advertiaer  of  the  date. 
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arranged  for  the  16th  of  July,  1804,  for  a  purae  of  50  gaineaa  and  aome  bya 
beta  to  be  receired  by  the  winner.  The  magistratea  were  upon  the  alert,  but 
the  aecret  of  the  chosen  spot  was  well  kept,  Willeaden  Green  being  named  as 
the  Campus  Martina  ao  late  as  the  evening  before  the  battle,  which  took 
place  as  early  as  ten  o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning.  It  would  have  been 
well  had  the  same  secrecy  and  promptitude  been  practised  in  many  more 
recent  fights,  which  hare  come  to  grief  from  the  publicity  given  to  their 
probable  whereabouts,  and  above  all|  from  the  abominable  delays  at  the 
ring-side. 

The  field  at  Willesden  waa  early  filled,  and  at  three  quarters  past  ten 
the  combatants  entered  "  a  roped-ring."  Wood  immediately  began  to  strip, 
and  appeared  to  be  in  robust  condition.  Bittoon  followed  in  high  spirits, 
and  after  the  usual  ceremony,  the  men  set-to.  Wood  was  defeated  in  thirty- 
six  rounds,  occupying  fifty-six  minutes ;  Wood,  in  the  words  of  the  oontem- 
poraiy  report,  **  being  quite  worn  out."    (See  Bnrootf,  for  the  battle). 

Thia  waa  Wood*s  last  appearance  within  the  ropes.  He  waa  for  many 
years  a  well-known  character  among  the  Jehus  at  the  West  End.  In  May 
of  the  year  1821,  we  find  under  the  head  of ''  Some  Slight  Sketches  of  Boxers, 
who  have  retired  from  Public  Contests,  on  aocount  of  Age  or  other  Infirmities,'' 
the  following:  ''Bill  Wood,  the  coachman,  once  the  formidable  opponent  of 
Bill  WaiT,  Bartholomew,  George  the  Brewer,  and  Bittoon,  enjoys  a  fine  green 
old  age,  and  frequently  takea  a  peep  into  the  Fivea  Court  to  see  the 
young  'una  exhibit"    Wood  died  in  St.  Fanoras,  in  January,  1839,  aged  64. 


GEOEGE  INGLESTON,  THE  BEEWER-1789-1793. 

Gbobob  Ivolestok,  known  as  Gteorge  the  Brewer,  was  a  powerful  six-foot 
man,  of  somewhat  heavy  build,  undoubted  courage,  but,  like  many  big  ones, 
fought  dowly  in  comparison  with  lighter  and  more  agile  men.  He  was, 
however,  ''acknowledged  to  be  a  tremendous  hard  hitter,"  says  ''Pan- 
cratia." ''  Ho  was  first  introduced  to  the  notice  of  the  amateurs  by  the  cele- 
brated Tom  Johnson,"  says  the  same  authority,  "  who  tried  to  cultivate  hia 
powers,  but  did  not  form  any  high  opinion  of  his  skill.  His  guard  was  low, 
like  hia  renowned  master's;  he  never  shifted,  but  unflinchingly  met  the 
coming  blow,  and  trusted  rather  to  a  return  than  the  quick  and  effectivp 
method  of  a  counter  bit." 
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We  shall  pass  the  earlier  and  animportant  battles  of  George  the  Brewer  to 
tome  to  his  most  important  contest,  that  with  John  Jackson,  which  came  off 
in  presence  of  a  distingoished  company,  in  the  yard  of  the  Swan  Inn,  at 
Ingatestone,  in  Essex,  on  the  12th  of  May,  1789.  Brain  (Big  Ben)  seconded 
Jackson,  Tom  Tring  (the  Carlton  House  porter)  attended  upon  Ingleston. 

On  setting-to  the  betting  was  even,  but  the  superior  skill  of  Jackson  was 
evident  in  the  first  round,  when  after  some  skilful  stops  and  parries,  Jackson 
at  the  dose  of  the  round  brought  down  the  brewer.  In  the  second  and  third 
rounds  the  skill  and  activity  of  Jackson  brought  the  odds  to  seven  to  four  in 
his  fiiTour.  In  this  round,  owing  to  a  heavy  rain  which  had  fallen  in  the 
forenoon,  the  boards  of  the  stage  were  extremely  slippery,  and  in  breaking 
ground  Jackson  slipped,  and  fell  with  such  violence  that  his  ancle  was 
dislocated  and  the  small-bone  of  his  leg  broken.  There  was  no  alternative 
but  surrender;  although  the  report  of  the  day  states  that  Jackson  ''offered 
to  be  fastened  down  to  a  chair  (after  the  fashion  of  sailors  on  a  chest  in 
their  boxing  matches),  provided  the  Brewer  would  do  the  like,  and  thus 
fig^t  it  out/'  There  was  pluck  at  any  rate  in  the  proposition ;  but  (George, 
who  saw  the  stakes  within  grasp,  was  not  so  green  as  to  let  go  ''  the  bird  in 
hand.** 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  1789,  Ingjeston  met  and  defeated  Pickard,  called 
« the  Binningjham  Champion."  The  battle  took  place  on  a  twenty-four  foot 
stage,  at  Banbury,  in  Oxfordshire.  It  is  described  in  the  report  as  a 
desperate  stand-up  fight,  in  which,  after  thirty-four  minutes  of  ''fierce" 
ndlying,  Pickaid  cried  "enough!"  and  Ingleston  was  hailed  the  victor. 
This  was  fought  the  day  after  the  great  battle  of  Johnson  and  Ferrins.  Bee 
mUe^  Life  of  Ton  JomrsoK. 

Pickaid  was  not,  however,  satisfied  of  his  inferiority  to  George,  and  again 
found  friends  to  back  him  for  50  guineas  against  his  old  opponent.  They 
met  at  Shipston-upon-Stour,  Staffordshire,  September  25,  1791,  when  the 
former  decision  was  re-affirmed,  and  Pickard  deverly  defeated. 

Ingleston's  last  battle  was  with  Bill  Wood,  the  coachman,  at  Homchurch, 
for  100  guineas,  February  13, 1793,  which  will  be  found  under  the  pugilistic 
doings  of  Wood  (p.  122).  Oeorge  Ingleston,  on  his  retirement,  resumed  his 
calling  of  a  brewer,  and  was  for  years  known  as  a  civil  and  industrious  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Enfield,  where  one  of  his  old  patrons,  Captain 
Brailsfoid,  held  a  brewery  of  some  extent. 
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BOB  WATSON,  OF  BEISTOL— 1788-1701. 

Bristol,  for  more  than  half  a  century  renowned  for  its  pugilistic  cham- 
pions, gaye  birth  to  Watson,  a  well-known  man  in  the  ring  doings  of  the  last 
quarter  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Watson  was  related  by  marriage  to  the 
family  of  the  Belchers,  having  manied  the  sister  of  Jem  and  Tom  Belcher, 
while  his  daughter  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Jem  Bum  (see  voL  iiL,  life  of 
Bxnuf).  Watson  was  another  sample  of  a  large  heart  in  a  small  body.  His 
height  was  no  more  than  five  feet  five  inches,  his  weight  nine  stone  two 
pounds,  yet  by  courage  and  science,  Bob  went  £ur  to  compensate  these  defi- 
eiencies.  After  many  proTincial  victories,  Watson  entered  the  ring,  after  the 
victory  of  Jackson  over  Fewterel  (June  9,  1788),  at  Croydon,  in  presence  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  and  a  distinguished  company.  His  opponent  was  Elisha 
Crabbe,  an  Israelite,  who  had  won  fame  by  defeating  old  Stephen  Oliver, 
known  as  "  Death."  *'  This,"  says  the  reporter,  *'  was  by  far  the  best  battle 
of  the  three,  and  lasted  three  quarters  of  an  hour.  Warr  seconded  Watson ; 
Eyau  (the  opponent  of  the  champion)  attended  upon  Crabbe.  Watson, 
though  much  the  smaller  man,  displayed  great  science  and  activity,  and  is 
the  end  proved  the  conqueror." 

The  skill  and  courage  exhibited  by  Watson  on  this  occasion,  led  to  his 
being  noticed  by  Jackson,  then  in  high  patronage.  He  was  accordingly 
selected  to  contend  with  Bill  Jones,  mentioned  under  Ttitk  (p.  128).*  The 
battle  came  off  before  the  Prince,  Colonel  Hanger,  and  other  guests  at  the 
Pavilion,  and  residents  at  Brighton,  August  6th,  1788.  The  battle  was 
spirited  and  scientific  for  about  fifteen  minutes,  but  so  much  to  the  advantage 
of  Watson  that  Jones  fell  from  weakness,  and  got  down  suspiciously  more  than 
once.  (It  must  be  remembered  that  only  a  month  had  elapsed  since  he  was 
defeated  by  Tyne).  At  the  end  of  eighteen  minutes,  Watson  having  hit  him 
down  heavily  with  both  hands,  Jones  surrendered. 

A  strong  outsider,  named  Anderson,  a  tinman,  fh>m  the  **  land  o'  cakes," 
challenged  Watson,  and  the  day  was  fixed  for  April  25,  1789;  accordingly 
the  men  met  at  Langley  Broomi  near  Colnbrook,  on  the  Windsor  Road. 
Watson  went  in  so  resolutely  that  Anderson  fell  in  two  minutes,  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  again  to  face  his  antagonist.  The  reporter  adds, 
'Hhe  amateurs  complained  loudly  that  Anderson  had  played  «roM."f    A 

*  "  Boziana**  oonfounds  him  with  Tom  (Paddingion)  Jonea. 

t  Thoonrh  Anderson  waa  not,  or  pretended  not  to  be,  good  enough  for  Wataon,  Lord  Barry- 
more,  who  saw  the  Sghi,  matched  him  for  60  guineas  against  Tom  Tight,  an  Oxford  bargee. 
They  fonght  on  Wargner  Green,  Berks,  Jannaiy  4, 1790,  when  Anderson  knocked  the  barge« 
man  almobt  out  of  time  in  the  third  roond,  six  minutes  oolj  having  elapaed. 
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iecaoA  fight  was  got  up  for  a  purse  between  Joe  Ward  and  Townsend,  which 
Joe  won  in  twenty  minutes ;  Townsend  being  said  to  have  broken  his  arm. 

Watson's  next  encounter  was  with  the  formidable  Hooper,  by  whom  he 
was  defeated,  after  a  long  fight  of  150  minutes  and  160  rounds,  at  Langley 
Broom,  February  17,  1790.    (See  Hoopbb,  p.  105.) 

A  townsman  of  Watson's,  and  a  brother  ''kill-bull,"  of  the  name  of  Davies, 
proposed  a  ''passage  of  arms"  to  our  hero,  and  despite  disparity  of  weight 
and  size,  Bob  accepted  the  carteL  They  met  at  Coalharbour,  Gloucestershire, 
January  10,  1791.  Watson  was  the  favourite  at  long  odds;  but  after  the 
first  ten  minutes  they  changed  rapidly.  Bob's  science  and  shifting  did  not 
avail  against  the  strength  and  quickness  of  Davis,  who  was  by  no  means 
destitute  of  skill.  Though  at  such  a  disadvantage,  however,  Watson  never 
lost  hearty  and  disputed  every  inch  of  ground  with  firmness  and  occasional 
advantage  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  despite  the  remonstrances  of  his 
second.  Bill  Warr,  till  he  could  no  longer  stand.  His  second  then  gave  in  for 
him.    Bob's  appearance  upon  any  stage  raised  his  character  evon  in  defeat. 

Watson  now  returned  to  the  regular  pursuit  of  his  trade,  and  was  in 
business  as  a  master  butcher  in  Bristol  for  more  than  forty  years  itom  this 
period.  He  still  took  an  interest  in  matters  pugilistic,  as  we  shall  see 
incidentally  in  these  pages,  and  often  seconded,  more  especially  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  Watson  frequently  gave  expositions  of  the  art  on 
the  stage  of  the  Bristol  theatre  and  in  London.  In  1810  he  was  engaged  at 
Covent  Garden  with  the  younger  Wair  (son  of  Will  Wair)  and  demonstrated 
the  art  in  a  scene  in  the  pantomime.  Warr,  in  an  impetuous  onset,  knocked 
out  one  of  Watson's  teeth,  who  proposed  a  combat  then  and  there.  This 
would  have  been  an  unrehearsed  eflleot,  and  was  of  course  prevented.  Bob 
threw  up  his  engagement,  but  was  pacified  by  having  another  boxer  to 
perform  with  him.  He  died  in  September,  1837,  aged  71  yearsi  generally 
respected. 


TOM  TYNE,  "THE  TAILOE"— 1788-1792. 

Aiioiro  the  minor  pugilists,  Tom  Tyne  deserves  a  passing  notice.  The 
vulgar  proverb  of  "nine  tailors  make  a  man"  found  its  exception  in  this 
small-sized  but  large-souled  boxer,  who  always  fought  "up-hiU"  against 
weigjit  and  inches,  displaying  much  science,  and  in  those  rough  days  what 
was  called  too  much  "  shiftiness."    Tyne's  first  reoorded  fight  came  off  at 
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Croydon  on  the  Ist  of  Jnly,  1788,  for  50  guineas.  His  opponent  was  Bill 
Jones,  a  powerful  boxer,  and  who  had  earned  a  name  by  defeating  Dunn,  a 
clumsy  and  game  Irishman,  in  Bloomabury  Fields,  in  1786,  besides  other 
bye-battles.  On  this  occasion  Jones  was  seconded  by  Joe  Ward,  and  Tyne  by 
the  renowned  Tom  Johnson.  As  it  is  our  plan  nothing  to  extenuate  nor 
set  down  aught  in  malice,  we  shall,  as  is  our  practice,  where  possible,  print 
the  contemporary  report. 

^'  Tyne  evidently  possessed  the  advantage  in  science,  independent  of  his 
great  superiority  arising  firom  the  shy  mode  of  shifting  and  dropping.  Jones, 
on  the  contrary,  stood  manfully  up  to  his  man,  and  made  many  dexterous 
efforts,  which,  however,  were  frustated  by  the  illusive  and  evasive  system 
of  his  antagonist,  who  always  fell  whenever  he  received  or  put  in  a  blow. 
Jones  had  in  point  of  beating  the  worst  of  the  battle,  but  still  the  best  pros- 
pect of  ultimate  success,  from  his  superior  strength  and  bottom ;  until  by 
following  up  a  blow  too  far,  he  struck  his  antagonist  unfairly,  somewhere 
about  the  waistband  of  the  breeches,  when  Tvne  was  immediately  declared 
the  conqueror." 

Tom's  next  display  was  in  the  presence  of  royalty,  and  proved  most  unfor- 
tunate in  its  result.  On  August  6th,  1788,  the  Grand  Stand  on  Brighton 
Sace-course  was  crowded  with  nobility  and  gentry  to  witness  the  decision  of 
tliree  matches  on  a  stage  erected  for  that  purpose.  The  Prince  of  Wales  and 
a  lai^  party  from  the  Pavilion  were  present.  The  first  combatants  were 
Bill  Jones,  already  mentioned,  and  Watson,  of  Bristol  (see  Watsov);  the 
second,  Joe  Ward  and  Beynolds  (see  Wabd)  ;  the  third,  between  our  hero 
andEarL 

This  contest^  unhappily  for  Tom,  ended  in  a  fatal  accident.  Earl  was  a 
powerM  rustic,  fiir  heavier  and  taller  than  Tom,  whose  height  was  five  feet 
seven  inches,  and  weight  nine  stone  seven  pounds.  Earl  from  his  appearance 
was  the  favourite  at  odds,  and  "  was  becoming  triumphant  very  fast,  when 
Tyne  struck  hun  a  sharp  left-handed  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which 
drove  him  against  the  rail  of  the  stage.  He  fell  insensible,  and  immediately 
expired.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  greatly  to  his  honour,'*  adds  the  reporter, 
"  immediately  settled  an  annuity  on  the  wife  and  family  of  Earl,  and  took 
the  determination  never  to  be  present  at  another  pugilistic  contest."  We 
hope  the  first  promise  was  kept  better  than  the  second,  otherwise  the  prince's 
annuity  was  merely  another  stone  in  the  pavement  of  that  place  where  "  good 
intentions"  are  said  to  make  the  roadway  smooth. 

Tom  was  now  matched  against  a  clever  boxer,  Elisha  Crabbe,  the  Jew, 
who  had  earned  some  fame  by  beating  '^  Old  Oliver,"  as  he  was  termed. 
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The  battle  took  place  in  a  field  adjoining  Boston  Moor,  on  Monday,  March 
24,  1790.    We  copy  the  report  from  the  Daily  Advertiser, 

"Tyne  had  Johnson  for  his  second,  and  James,  the  waterman,  for  hi? 
bottle-holder.  Lee  seconded  the  Jew,  and  Joe  Ward  held  the  bottle.  At 
about  half-past  two  the  contending  bruisers  appeared,  amidst  at  least  2,000 
spectators,  and  on  stripping,  six  to  four  was  betted  in  favour  of  the  tailor. 

THE   FIGHT. 

Round  1.-— There  was  tome  extremely  good  dispUiyed  by  both   oombatants;   it  lasted 

sparring ;  they  both  closed,  and  Crabbe  fell,  above  a  minute,  and  afforded  some  most 

but  gave  his  adversary  a  severe  blow  on  the  skilful  blows, 

nose  which  produced  great  effusion  of  blood.  82.— Crabbe  fell  by  a  serere  blow  on  the 

8. — ^The  Jew  gave  his  opponent  a  real  eye. 

knock-down  blow,  and  fell  upon  him.  88.— H^e  most  adroitly  fell,  and  his  an- 

14. — ^Tyne  agun  fell  by  his  antagonist's  tagonist  making  a  severe  blow,  flew  over 

blow.  him,  and  &lling  on  the  stage,  out  his  fiu>e 

16. — Tjne  reoeiTed  another  knock-down  dreadfidly. 

blow,  but  gave  the  Jew  a  most  severe  out  on  89. — ^Tnis  was  the  last  round ;  l^e  again 

the  left  eye,  and  another  on  the  mouth.  fell  by  a  slight  blow,  and  Grabl>e  was  so 

18. — ^Tyne  dropped,  and  it  was  generally  exhausted  that  he  fell  on  his  belly,  being 

considered  by  design ;  great  cry  of  '*fouI,  utterly  incapable  of  standing  the  contest  any 

foul,"  and  the  odds  sunk  five  to  four  on  the  longer.    In  the  intermediate  rounds  there 

tailor.  was  good  sparring,  but  no  blows  of  conse- 

22.*— Was  the  best  round  during  the  contest,  quenoe. 
and  in  which  science  was  most  admirably 

''The  battle  lasted  thirtj-fiye  minutes.  Crabbe  sparred  the  best,  but 
Tyne  never  failed  to  make  his  blows  tell,  notwithstanding  he  frequently  fell 
himself.  The  Jew  several  times  attempted  to  ohop,  bu(;  in  this  failed. 
Johnson  on  this  occasion  displayed  most  excellent  qualities  as  a  second,  and 
the  event  of  the  contest  depended  much  on  his  conduct." 

Tom's  next  appearance  was  in  the  ring  in  Hyde  Park,  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 31,  1792.  Firby,  previously  known  as  ''Jack  the  waiter,"  from  his 
being  employed  in  that  capacity,  at  the  London  Tavern,  though  a  civil 
fellow,  had  earned  the  title  of  "  The  Yoimg  Bufian,"  from  his  victory  over 
Symonds,  "The  Old  Ruffian,"  in  the  previous  year.  Firby  made  a  severe 
fight  with  Tyne,  and,  despite  Tom's  cleverness  in  shifting  and  dropping, 
managed  to  force  the  fighting  so  cleverly,  that  he  beat  him  off  in  twenty-two 
minutes. 

Tom  Tyne  has  two  fights  with  Mendosa  credited  to  his  name  in  "  Fistiana," 
which  appear  nowhere  in  "  the  books."  This  was  Tyne's  last  public  appear- 
ance as  a  principal.  He  is  named  once  or  twice  afterwards  as  a  second.  He 
reiurned  to  his  trade,  and  became  "  Sartor  BesartuiJ* 
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STMONDS,  NICKNAMED  "THE  ETJFFIAN." 
1791-1795. 

Ths  lepukiTe  MoMqutt  giyen  to  ihis  boxer  had,  we  find  from  contem- 
porary authority,  no  relation  to  his  personal  appearance,  nor  to  his  ordinary 
behavionr,  bat  was  merely  applied  in  ring  slang  to  his  mode  of  attacking  his 
opponents  in  the  twenty-four  feet  square,  in  defiance  of  mathematics  called 
''the  ring."  The  ugly  part  of  his  cognomen  descended  to  his  juvenile 
conqueror,  Firby,  the  waiter,  who  was  designated  ''the  Young  Ruffian,"  and 
Symonds  thereafter  was  known  by  the  epithet  of ''  the  Old  Ruffian." 

Symonds'  first  recorded  ring  fight  was  with  Bill  Jackling  (called  Oingex, 
from  the  colour  of  his  hair),  brother  to  the  renowned  Tom  Johnson,  the 
champion.  This  took  place  at  Wrotham  in  Kent,  on  January  17, 1791,  after 
his  brother  had  been  defeated  by  Big  Ben  (see  mUe^  p.  68).  It  was  a  serere 
fight  for  twenty-three  minutes,  when  Symonds  was  hit  out  of  time. 

His  next  encounter  was  at  Fenner's  cricket  ground,  Uxbridge,  with 
Gowlett,  for  10  guineas,  on  the  22Dd  June,  1791.  The  battle  was  got  up  as 
a  sort  of  compensation  for  the  disappointment  of  the  amateurs  who  were 
about  to  journey  to  Stokenchurch,  Oxfordshire,  to  witness  the  battle  between 
Don  Mendoza  and  Bill  Warr.  The  Oxfordshire  magistrates,  however,  had 
given  notice  of  their  intention  to  stop  the  ''  big"  fight,  and  it  was  postponed. 
(See  Life  of  Mevdqza,  anU^  p.  76.)  The  men  fought  on  the  turf.  The 
opponent  of  Symonds,  Oowlett,  was  a  big  countrymen  of  provincial  repute. 
Sjmonds,  who  was  more  practised  than  his  huge  opponent,  delivered  heavily, 
and  then,  d  la  Bendigo,  found  his  way  cleverly  to  the  ground.  In  the 
words  of  the  report,  ''  Symonds  sprung  in,  struck,  and  then  fell,  without 
being  struck  in  return."  This  is  very  obscure.  However,  ^*  Gowlett,  being 
irritated,  kicked  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground.  This  decided  the  battle 
immediately  in  feivour  of  S3nnonds."  We  should  think  so.  What  foUowa  ia 
curious :  '^  Many  bets  were  paid ;  but  after  a  consultation,  the  amateurs 
deciding  it  to  be  a  drawn  battle,  the  bets  were  refunded."  Our  grandfathers 
were  somewhat  at  sea  as  to  betting  law.  Howev(ar,  as  the  Duke  of  Hamil* 
ton,  Alderman  Macauley,  and  other  ''distinguished  patrons"  were  present, 
we  ruppose  they  acted  equitably,  aci^otding  to  their  view  of  the  case. 

A  fine  young  fellow.  Jack  Firby,  a  waiter  at  the  London  Tavern^  met 
Symonds  for  a  stake  at  Wimbledon,  on  the  Bidgway,  August  2,  1791,  and 
defeated  him,  after  a  slashing  fight  of  forty-five  minutes. 
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On  Saturday,  December  4,  1792,  Sjmonds  fought  a  most  reBolute  battle  of 
two  hours  with  George  Maddoz  at  Datchet  Sward,  Berks,  resulting  in  a. 
draw.    (See  Maddox,  post,  p.  206.) 

Sjmonds'  last  appearance  in  the  ring  was  on  the  15th  of  April,  1795, 
when  he  fought  a  draw  with  a  Jew,  called  Ugly  Bamk,  at  Homchnrch;  it 
tasted  half  an  hour.  For  some  years  Symonds  was  an  attendant  at  the  Fives 
Court,  and  elsewhere,  and  was,  like  Firby,  a  good-temperod,  obliging  fellow, 
always  ready  to  lead  a  hand  to  a  brother  pugilist  in  distress.  Symonds  died 
mlB2(k 
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TERIOD  III -1798-1809. 

IXOII  THI  APPUSAKCB  OP  JBK  BELCH£B  TO  THE  CHAIUIOBBHIP  OP  XOH  CXim. 


CHAPTER  I. 
JEM  BELCHEB  (CHAMPION)— 1798-1809. 

Ok  the  roll  of  fistic  heroes  to  whom  Bristol  has  g^ven  birth,  the  name 
of  Jkm  Belcheb  may  claim  precedence.  He  came  of  a  good  fighting  stock, 
being  descended  by  the  mother's  side  from  the  renowned  Jem  Slack,  the 
conqueror  of  Bronghton,  the  former  being  the  grandsire  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir. 

On  his  first  appearance  ii.  tb«i  ixmdon  timg,  he  was  justly  considered 
a  phenomenon  in  the  pugilistic  ait.  jem's  neight  was  five  feet  eleyen  and  a 
half  inches;  his  weight  under  twelve  stone.  Though  graceM  and  finely 
proportioned,  he  had  none  of  those  muscular  exaggerations  in  his  form 
when  stripped,  and  still  less  when  attired,  which  go,  in  the  artistic  as  well 
as  the  popular  notion,  to  make  up  a  Hercules.  Jem  was  formed  more  after 
the  sculptor's  Apollo  than  the  not-yery-accurate  classical  idea,  derived  from 
bronze  and  marble,  of  a  gladiator.  In  horse,  as  in  man,  this  antique  blunder 
is  laughed  at  by  those  who  have  read  and  seen  something  more  than  Greek 
and  Latin  books  or  monuments  can  teach  them.  The  horses  of  the  Parthenon 
might  do  for  Pickford's  vans,  ^'a  black  job,"  or  a  man  in  armour  in  my  Lord 
Mayor's  show  (and  they  would  not  carry  htm  well) ;  while  Jem  Belcher, 
Heniy  Pearce,  Tom  Spring,  Jem  Ward,  or  Tom  Sayers,  could  thrash  all 
your  shoulder-tied,  muscle-knotted,  chairman-calved  Milos  that  ever  didn't 
do  the  impossibles  which  ancient  poets  and  fabulists,  called  historians,  havo 
attributed  to  them  in  verse  and  prose.    But  this  is  digression,  and  wo  return 

James  Belcher  struggled  into  the  battle  of  life  in  St.  James's  Churchyard, 
Bristol,  on  the  15th  of  April,  1781.    He  there,  for  some  time,  followed  the 
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occnpation  of  a  butcher,  and  early  signalised  himself  by  feats  of  pugilism  and 
activityat  Lansdown  Fair.*  At  twenty  years  of  age  his  skill  with  the  gloves 
was  the  talk  of  the  town,  and  he  baffled  the  cleverest  professors  of  the  old 
school  on  their  visits  to  Bristol,  which  were  then  neither  few  nor  far  between. 
His  method  appeared  so  peculiarly  his  own  that  it  looked  like  intuition,  and 
some  of  the  "  ould  'uns  "  who  were  sceptical  as  to  his  prowess,  would  not 
believe  in  it  until  they  had  experienced  in  their  own  persons  the  inesiBtibility 
of  his  attack  and  the  cleverness  of  his  almost  invulnerable  and  ever-varying 
difence.  Gaiety  and  intrepidity  were  combined  in  Jem's  style  with  curious 
felicity,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  he  ^'got  in*'  upon  his  opponent,  the 
skill  with  which  he  retreated,  armed  at  all  points,  and  the  masterly  manner 
in  which  he  **  got  out  of  trouble,"  to  the  surprise  of  his  assailant,  were  truly 
astonishing — ^in  two  words,  Jem  Belcher  was  a  *'  natural  fighter,"  perfected 
by  the  practice  of  his  art. 

The  first  recorded  fight  of  Belcher  was  with  Britton,  a  pugilist  of  some 
notoriety,  who  afterwards  contended  with  Dutch  Sam ;  the  contest  took  place 
near  Bristol,  on  the  6th  of  March,  1798 ;  it  was  a  sharp  and  severe  contest, 
in  which  Belcher,  the  boy  of  seventeen,  disposed  of  his  antagonist  in  thirty- 
three  minutes,  Britton  being  beaten  to  a  stand-still,  to  the  utter  surprise  of 
the  spectators. 

Our  hero  now  came  up  to  town,  where  his  reputation  accompanied 
him ;  being  introduced  to  old  Bill  Warr,  who  then  kept  a  house  in  Covent 
Garden,  the  "  ould  'un"  had  a  mind  to  judge  personally  of  the  merits  of  tbe 
young  aspirant  for  pugilistio  flEune,  and  accordingly  put  on  the  gloves  with 
him  for  a  little  '^  breathing"  in  his  (Warr*s)  own  dining-room.  The  veteran, 
who  in  his  best  days  was  no  Belcher,  was  so  astoimded  at  Jem's  quickness  in 
hitting  and  recovering  guard,  that  he  pufEed  out,  as  he  reeled  against  one  of 
his  tables,  impelled  thither  by  a  '^ Belcherian^*  tip,  ''That'll  do;  this 
youngster  can  go  in  with  any  man  in  the  kingdom ! "  Jem  quietly  observed, 
during  the  discussion  after  dinner,  '*  I  could  have  done  better,  sir,  but  I  was 
afraid  I  might  hit  you  too  hard,  and  that  you  would  be  ofiended." — "  Oh !" 
cried  the  undaunted  veteran,  *'  I  was  never  afraid  of  a  crack,  my  boy,  and 
am  not  now;  we'll  have  a  round,  and  you  may  do  your  best."  So  saying, 
they  instantly  set-to,  when  Jem,  almost  at  the  request  of  his  host,  quietly 
hit  him  down  several  times,  despite  of  the  '*  ould  'un's"  attempts  at  stopping 
or  countering.  Warr  was  fully  satisfied  of  Belcher's  talents ;  they  sat  down 
sociably,  and  Bill  offered  to  back  the  young  Bristolian  against  anything  on 
the  pugilistic  list. 

•  S«e  life  of  Gullt,  fost. 
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Tom  Jones,  of  Paddington,  whose  career  closed  the  final  chapter  of  the 
Second  Period,  was  selected  as  the  trial-horse  of  the  new  competitor  in  the 
race  for  fame  and  its  more  substantial  rewards.  The  battle  took  place  on 
Wormwood  Scrabbs,  on  the  12ih  of  Apnl,  1799,  for  25  guineas  aside.  The 
peculiar  features  of  Belcher's  science  were  well  displayed ;  and  although 
Jones  contended  for  victory  with  desperate  determination,  unflinching  courage, 
and  no  small  amount  of  skill  and  readiness,  he  was  doomed  to  **  pale  his 
ineffectiye  fires"  before  the  rising  luminary  of  Belcher's  fame.  Thirty-three 
minutes  of  courageous  and  determined  fighting  placed  the  future  champion's 
star  in  the  ascendant. 

Jack  Bartholomew,  a  pugilist  whose  victories  over  the  gluttonous  Firby 
(known  as  the  ''Young  Kuffian"),  Tom  Owen,  and  others,  had  placed  him 
high  in  the  estimation  of  "the  fancy,"  was  now  picked  out  as  a  customer 
very  likely  to  try  the  mettle  of  Belcher.  Bartholomew  was  in  high  favour 
among  the  ring-goers,  his  weight  between  twelve  and  thirteen  stone,  his 
qualifications  considerable,  and  his  game  of  the  first  order.  The  stakes  in  the 
first  instance  were  small,  being  but  £20  a-side,  owing  to  the  affair  arising 
out  of  a  longing  desire  on  the  part  of  Bartholomew  to  try  his  skill  with  the 
Bristol  **  Phenomenon,"  he  himself  feeling  no  apprehension  as  to  the  result. 
He  accordingly  challenged  Jem  for  this  sum,  offering  to  *'  fight  him  for  love," 
rather  than  lose  the  opportunity  of  a  ''shy."  The  mill  came  off,  almost 
extemporaneously,  August  15,  1799,  at  George's  Bow,  on  the  TTxbridge 
Bood,  and  was  so  severely  and  evenly  contested  (Belcher  was  declared  to  be 
out  of  condition),  that  neither  could  be  declared  the  conqueror.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  fight  Bartholomew  was  so  completely  exhausted  that  he 
fainted  away,  and  could  not  come  to  time ;  and  Jem  so  much  done  up,  that 
it  was  with  difficulty  he  was  got  up  to  the  scratch.  In  fact,  both  men  were 
out  of  time.  Bartholomew,  in  the  interval,  recovering  a  little  from  hu 
weakness,  insisted  upon  renewing  the  combat,  when  the  ring  was  again . 
made ;  but  he  staggered  about  without  command  of  himseli^  and  appeared 
literally  stupid.  His  game  was  so  good,  but  his  state  so  pitiable,  that 
Cullington,*  feeling  for  his  bravery,  exdaimed,  "For  heaven's  sake,  Jem, 
don't  hit  him!"  upon  which  Belcher  merely  pushed  him  down;  in  fact, 
he  was  himself  so  exhausted  as  to  be  unable  to  make  an  effectual  hit.  The 
umpires  pronounced  it  a  drawn  battle ;  and  the  stakes,  which  were  held  by 
Bill  Gibbons's  brother,  were  drawn  the  same  night  at  CuUington's. 

As  Bartholomew  possessed  pluck  of  the  first  order,  it  was  not  to  be  sup- 

*  Callington  was  a  eporiing  publican,  landlord  of  the  Black  Bull,  in  Tottenham  Couit 
Road,  a  personal  friend  and  backer  of  Jem  Belcher,  then  called  "The  Bristol  Yoatb." 
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posed  the  matter  wotdd  rest  here ;  accordinglj  the  world  pugilistic  was  soon 
on  the  qui  v%v$  for  another  match,  which  was  arranged  for  300  gnineajs. 
This  was  fought  upon  a  stage  on  Finchley  Common,  on  ThurBday,  Ma} 
15y  1800.  Bartholomew  was  at  this  time  87  years  of  age,  Belcher  jnsi 
turned  20. 

The  comhatants  mounted  the  stage  at  half-past  one  o'clock,  and  little  time 
was  lost  in  preliminaries.  Bartholomew  had  determined  that  sparring  should 
avail  Belcher  hut  little,  and  ding-dong  rushes  were  the  game  he  had  resolTed 
on.  Belcher,  even  in  the  early  rounds  of  the  fight,  ezhihited  the  tactics, 
afterwards  conspicuous  in  some  of  Crihh's  hattles,  of ''  milling  on  the  retreat ; " 
but  Bartholomew  would  not  be  denied,  and  seconded  by  his  great  strength 
and  weight,  he  got  in,  planted  upon  Belcher,  and  hit  him  dean  down  with 
such  violence,  as  to  induce  his  over-sanguine  friends  to  start  off  an  express, 
per  pigeon,  to  London,  with  the  intelligence  of  their  man's  victory.  They 
were,  however,  pT>wnature,  for  Jem,  taught  by  experience,  did  not  give 
Bartholomew  a  chance  of  thus  stealing  a  march  on  him ;  after  pinking  Bar- 
tholomew once  or  twice,  he  warded  off  his  lunge,  and  catching  him  cleverly, 
threw  him  so  dreadful  a  cross-buttock,  that  he  was  never  entirely  himself 
again  during  the  fight.  The  odds  now  changed.  Yet  Bartholomew  bravely 
contended,  disputing  every  round  with  unyielding  firmness,  till  the  dose  of 
the  seventeenth  round,  and  the  expiration  of  twenty  minutes,  when  Belcher 
floored  him  with  so  terrifio  a  body  blow  that  all  was  T7-P.  The  contest, 
considering  the  shortness  of  its  duration,  was  considered  the  most  desperate 
which  had  been  witnessed  for  many  years,  and  the  loser  was  severely 
pimished.  It  is  erroneously  stated  in  ^'Boxiana"  (p.  129,  voL  i)  that 
Bdchor  and  Bartholomew  fought  again;  but  no  date  or  place  is  mentioned, 
nor  did  any  such  battle  ever  come  off.  ^'  Immediatdy  after  the  fight,"  says 
the  report,  ''  Bartholomew  was  taken  into  custody  on  a  judge's  warrant,  for 
breaking  the  peace  before  the  expiration  of  his  bond.  He  was  brought  to 
town  in  a  coach,  but  bailed  out  immediately/' 

Andrew  Gamble,  the  "  Irish  champion,"  was  now  backed  by  several  influ- 
ential amateurs  to  enter  the  lists  with  Belcher.  Accordingly  a  match  was 
made  for  100  guineas,  to  be  decided  on  Wimbledon  Common,  on  Monday, 
December  22, 1800 ;  and  on  that  day  vehides  of  all  descriptions,  and  crowds 
of  pedestrians,  flocked  to  witness  this  combat. 

The  journals  of  the  day  give  on  many  occasions  a  sort  of  Morning  Post  lit» 
of  '<  fashionables"  on  these  occasions.  On  the  present  we  find  enumerated, 
Lord  Say  and  Sele,  Colonels  Montgomery  and  Ogle,  Captain  Desmond, 
8(iuire  Mountain,  Messi-s.  Cullington,  Lee,  Kelly,  Aldridge,  etc. ;  and  among 
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tho  profeflflionals,  John  Jackson,  Paddington  Jones,  Bill  Gibbons,  Caleb 
Baldwin,  etc. 

Belcher  entered  the  ring  abont  twelve  o'clock,  accompanied  by  his  second, 
Joe  Ward,  with  Bill  Gibbons  as  his  bottle-holder,  and  Tom  Tring  as  an 
asBistant.  Mendoza  was  second  to  Gamble;  his  bottle-holder,  Coady;  and 
old  EHsha  Grabbe  as  deputy.  Messrs.  Mountain,  Lee,  and  Gullington  were 
chosen  umpires ;  the  latter  also  was  stake-holder. 

Notwithstanding  Gamble  had  beat  Noah  James,  the  Cheshire  champion,  a 
pugilist  who  had  been  successful  in  seventeen  pitched  battles,  and  whose 
game  was  said  to  be  superior  to  any  man  in  the  kingdom,  still  the  bets  from 
the  first  making  of  the  match  were  six  to  four  in  favour  of  Belcher ;  and 
Bill  Warr,  before  the  combatants  stripped,  offered  twenty-five  guineas  to 
twenty.  On  stripping.  Gamble  appeared  much  the  heavier  man,  and  his 
friends  and  countrymen  offered  five  to  four  on  him;  but  that  W|is  by  no 
Ineans  the  opinion  of  the  London  cognoscenti.  A  few  minutes  before  one 
the  fight  commenced. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— After  some  Bpurring,  Gamble  4.^Belcher,  full  of  coolneea  and  self-pos- 

made  play,  bat  was  prettily  parried  hj  Bel-  MfltioD,  showed  first-rate  soienoe.   His  blows 

cher,  who,  with  nneqaalled  celerity,  planted  were  well  directed,  and  ecTere,  particolarly 

in  retom  three  severe   hcen;   they  soon  one  in  the  neck,  which  broognt   Gamble 

closed,  and  Belcher,  beinff  well  aware  of  the  down.  (Ten  to  one  Belcher  was  the  winner.) 

snperiorily  of  his  opponent  s  strength.dropped.  5th  and  last  round. — Gamble  reoeiyed  two 


(Tne  Paddies,  in  their  eaffemess  to  support  snch  blows  that  struck  him  all  of  a  heai>— 

their  countryman,  here  offered  five  to  tour.)  one  in  the  mark,  that  nearly  deprived  him 

2.— 'Beldier,  full  of  spirit,  advanced  to-  of  breath,  and  the  other  on  the  side,  which 

wards  Gamble,  who  retreated.    Jem  made  a  instantly  swelled  considerably.    Gamble  fell 

feint  with  his  right  hand,  and  with  his  left  almost  breathless,  and  when  "time"  was 

struck  Gamble  so  severel;^  over  the  right  called,  gave  in.    It  is  reported  that  not  less 

eye,  as  not  only  to  dose  it  immediatelv,  but  than  £20,000  changed  hands  on  this  occa- 

niook  him  down  with  uncommon  violence.  sion.    The  Irish  were  full  of  murmurings  at 

(Two  to  one  on  Beldier.)  Gamble's  conduct,  who  was  beaten  in  five 

8.— Gamble  again  retreated,  but  ]nit  in  rounds,  and  in   the   short  space   of  nine 

several  severe  blows  in  l^e  body  of  his  an-  minutes !  Gramble  fought  veiy  badly.   From 

tagonist  with  some  devemess.    Belcher,  by  his  former  experience  much  was  expected, 

a  sharp  hit,  made  the  daret  fly  cqmously ;  but  he  appeared   utterly  confused   at  his 

but  Gamble,  notwithstanding,  threw  Belcher  opponent's  quickness.  Beldier  treated  Gam- 

with  considerable  violence,  and  fell  upon  ble's  knowledge  of  the  art  with  the  utmost 

him  cross-ways.    (The  odds  rose  four  to  one  contempt, 
upon  Jem.) 

It  may  be  worth  noticing  that  the  "Pride  of  Westminster,"  in  after  years 
known  as  Caleb  Baldwin,  described  in  the  report  as  a  "  dealer  in  greens,^ 
polished  off  a  big  Irishman,  named  Kelly,  in  fifteen  minutes,  twelve  rounds, 
for  a  purse  of  20  guineas,  in  the  same  ring. 

While  Belcher  was  witnessing  the  battle  between  Bittoon  the  Jew  and  Tom 
Jones,  on  Wimbledon  Common,  on  Monday,  July  13,  1801,  Joe  Berks,  who 
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was  excited  and  quarrelflome,  made  a  disturbance  in  the  enter  ring,*  and 
offensively  called  out,  "Where's  young  Jem  Belcher?  where 's  your  cham- 
pion?" Jem  went  up  to  him  and  asked  him  what  he  wanted ;  the  reply  to 
which  was  a  blow,  cleyerly  warded  off.  A  fierce  set-to  followed,  for  Jem 
was  temper  paratus,  when  Berks  displayed  so  much  courage  and  strength, 
that  the  spectators  did  not  know  what  to  think  about  the  finish  of  this 
impromptu  affair.  The  combat  lasted  nineteen  minutes,  and  although  Berks 
was  beaten,  an  opinion  became  preralent  that  had  not  Belcher  applied  all  he 
knew  of  the  science,  and  Berks  fought,  as  it  was  termed,  "  hand  over  hand," 
there  was  great  probability  of  Jem's  falling  before  the  resolute  onslaught  of 
the  Shropshire  man. 

Berks  having  shown  so  mucb  game  under  such  evident  disadvantages^ 
Lord  Camelford  determined  to  back  him  for  a  second  combat  in  a  more 
regular  manner,  for  100  guineas  He  was  accordingly  put  out  to  nurse;  a 
teacher  appointed  to  initiate  him  into  the  mysteries  of  the  science ;  and  it 
was  reported  of  Berks  that  he  was  a  promising  child — ^took  his  food  regu- 
larly, minded  what  his  master  said  to  him,  and,  for  the  short  time  that  he 
had  taken  to  study,  great  improvement  was  visible.  Berks  ultimately  turned 
out  one  of  the  most  troublesome  customers,  and  the  hardest  to  be  disposed  of, 
that  ever  entered  the  lists  with  Belcher. 

On  Saturday,  September  12,  1801,  Belcher  met  Berks,  at  the  Cock,  in 
Sun  Street,  Spitalfields,  when  Jem  accepted  his  formal  challenge  for  100 
guineas,  and  seven  days  after,  on  the  19tb,  they  met  at  the  same  house,  to 
proceed  to  the  battle-field — a  rare  instance  of  promptitude  and  eagerness  on 
both  sides ;  but  the  police  having  scent  of  the  affair,  a  magistrate's  warrant 

*  Pierce  Et^n  says,  "a  man  of  the  name  of  Bonrke,  a  butcher."  Much  confusion 
has  been  occasioned  hj  the  absurd  penchant  of  **the  historian'*  (as  Pierce  was  wont 
to  stjlo  himself)  to  Hioemicise  and  appropriate  to  Ireland  the  names  and  deeds  of  fistic 
heroes.    Teste  ms  twist  of  **  the  Streatham  Youth  *'  into  O'Neale,  his  ludicrous  magnilo-^ 

2uenoe  in  the  case  of  several  Irish  roughs  in  '*  Boxiana,"  on  whom  he  has  expended  his 
lang  panegyric  (see  Corcoran,  Gamble,  Hatton,  O'Donnell,  etc.),  and  his  thousand 
and  one  claims  of  "Irish  descent**  for  most  of  his  heroes.  Joe  Berks  (melt  Bourke  or 
Burke  in  "Boxiana**  and  "  Fistiani  **)  was  a  native  of  Wem,  in  Shropsmre.  He  was  a 
powerful  heavT  made  man,  a  little  short  of  six  feet  hi^h,  and  weighing  fourteen  stone.  His 
career  was  unfortunate,  from  being  pitted  against  8u<m  phenomena  ox  skill  as  Jem  Belcher 
and  Henry  Pearce,  for  his  game  and  strength  were  unimpeachable.  From  **  Pancratia,*' 
p.  126,  under  date  of  September,  18, 1797*  we  learn  that  Joe  Berks  was  a  cooper,  and  that 
at  that  date  he  fought  one  Christiau,  a  shoemaker,  and  much  fancied  as  a  boxer  by  the  sons 
of  Onspin,  a  severe  battle  in  Hyde  Park.  The  contest  lasted  fifty-five  minutes,  durinir 
which  there  were  twenty-two  rounds  of  hard  boxing.  Berks,  despite  a  wrangle  for  a  *'  foul, 
was  declared  the  con(][ueror.  Berks*  subseonent  pugilistic  career  will  be  read  in  the  memoirs 
of  his  conqueror.  His  successive  defeats  Dy  Belcher,  Pearce,  and  Deplige,  and  his  violent 
tamper,  lost  his  patrons,  and  he  sunk  into  poverty.  A  dishonest  act,  under  the  influence,  as 
it  was  urged  in  his  defence,  of  liquor,  led  to  his  imprisonment.  Here  one  firm  friend  of  the 
unfortunate  stepped  forward,  John  Jackson,  who.  by  petition,  procured  his  liberation.  Berks 
enlisted,  and  when  his  kind  benefactor  last  heard  of  iiim  he  held  fhe  position  of  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  the  Grenadier  company  of  a  regiment  serving  under  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  (Sir  Arthur  Wellesley)  in  Spain. 
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was  issued,  and  tlio  battle  postponed  to  the  12  th  of  the  next  month.  As 
there  is  no  trace  of  these  proceedings  in  ''  Boxiana,''  and  they  are  amusing  as 
well  as  curious  to  the  ring-goer,  showing  the  disappointments  and  modtu 
operandi  of  the  ring  in  the  olden  times,  we  reprint  the  account  from  a  con- 
temporary newspaper;  and  as  a  specimen  of  what  then  was  thought  smart 
writing  in  the  fashionable  world. 

«0n  Monday  (12th  October,  1801),  as  had  been  agreed  upon,  the  long- 
expected  battle  between  James  Belcher  and  Joseph  Bourkes  (Joe  Berks)  was 
U>  have  taken  place  at  Enfield,  but  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the  amateurs  and 
lovers  of  the  pugilistic  art,  it  was  prevented  by  the  interposition  of  Mr. 
Ford,  the  magistrate  of  Bow  Street,  who,  having  received  information  of  the 
intended  combat,  issued  a  warrant  against  Belcher,  and  on  the  Sunday  night 
previous  Townsend  took  him  into  limbo.  Many  circumstances  combined  to 
excite  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  expectation,  and  produced  a  multi- 
tudinous attendance  on  this  attractive  occasion.  The  late  ratification  of  peace 
had  tended  to  annihilate  fighting;*  conversation  which  had  been  so  lively 
supported  by  the  race  of  two  famous  horses,  Sir  Solomon  and  Cock-fighter, 
had  now  become  exhausted  in  the  sporting  circle ;  the  combatants  being  of 
the  highest  renown  in  the  science,  could  not  fail  to  animate  every  amateur ; 
and,  to  add  still  greater  numbers  to  the  assembly,  a  violent  thunder-storm  on 
the  Saturday  night  had  kept  the  heroes,  who  on  that  evening  enjoy  themselves, 
altogether  inactive.  All  the  loose  cash,  all  the  turbulence  that  had  been 
amassed  that  night,  now  prompted  by  curiosity,  broke  forth  with  increased 
avidity.  The  '  fight'  was  the  very  goal  of  attraction ;  it  consolidated  every 
vagrant  wish,  every  undecided  mind,  and  every  idio  hope. 

**  This  match  first  became  the  subject  of  contemplation  from  an  accidental 
skirmish  during  the  fight  between  Bittoon  and  Tom  Jones,  at  Wimbledon,  in 
which,  although  Berks  seemingly  had  the  worst  of  it^  the  amateurs  con- 
sidered it  as  a  matter  of  surprise ;  and  no  previous  training  having  taken 
place  on  either  side,  much  consequence  was  not  attached  to  the  defeat,  nor 
was  it  considered  decisive  of  the  merits  of  the  rival  heroes.  Many  knowing 
ones  indeed  conceived  that  Berks  got  thrashed  in  this  contest  only  through 
his  own  rashness,  and  entertaining  flattering  hopes  of  his  powers,  took  him 
into  private  nursing.  Baw  eggs  to  improve  his  wind,  and  raw  beef  to  make 
him  savage,  were  the  glorious  non-naturals  that  composed  his  regimen,  and 
in  all  his  exercises  he  topped  even  expectation's  eelf.  All  this  was  done  in 
the  anxious  trust  that  Belcher  would  be  backed  with  great  odds,  as  he  was 

*  AUadin^  to  tlie  treaty  of  Amiens  with  Napoleon  I.,  the  preliminaricB  of  which  were 
signed  Oot^>l€rl,  1801. 
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thou^t  to  be  the  fayourite  xrith  all,  exceptmg  those  in  the  secret.  They, 
however,  did  not  manage  with  all  that  address  which  experience  proves  so 
requisite  to  gtdl  the  world ;  it  soon  spread  that  Berks  had  been  in  training, 
and  had  considerably  improved  in  his  sparring.  Odds  then  took  a  contrary 
direction,  but  when  the  amateurs  who  con  o'er  these  sublime  subjects  began 
to  consider  that  Belcher,  although  not  in  training,  had  lived  temperately, 
was  in  good  condition,  and  full  of  stiff  meat,  he  again  became  the  favorite, 
and  on  the  ground  six  to  four  were  the  standing  odds. 

"  The  hours  appointed  in  the  articles  for  the  decision  of  the  contest  were 
between  twelve  and  two.  At  about  one  o'clock  Berks  appeared  on  the  stage, 
stripped,  and  began  to  show  play  for  the  amusement  of  his  friends,  who  did 
not  forget  to  make  the  welkin  ring  with  their  plaudits;  however,  Belcher 
not  ascending  the  stage  as  expected,  he  dressed  himself  again,  amidst  cries  of 
'Where  is  Belcher?'  Berks  immediately  assumed  the  attitude,  not  of  a 
fighter,  but  of  an  orator,  and  in  the  following  eloquent  manner  addressed  the 
multitude  :— 

«<Gemm6n,  I  com'd  hero,  d'ye  see,  to  fight  Jim  Belcher.  I'm  here,  and 
he  isn't.  I  wish  he  had ;  for,  on  the  word  of  a  butcher,  I'd  have  cleaved 
his  calf's  head,  and  given  him  such  a  chop  in  the  kidneys,  as  would  soon 
have  brought  him  on  his  marrow  bones.' 

"  The  cry  of  *  Where  is  Belcher?'  stiU  continued,  when  Gamble,  the  Irish 
bruiser,  came  forward — '  Whore  is  he  ?  why  at  Bow-street,  to  be  sure ;  he 
was  grabbed  on  the  road.'  This  was  not  the  fact-,  but  something  near  it. 
The  suspense,  however,  was  not  of  long  duration :  two  friends  of  Jemmy's 
arrived  with  the  sad  and  melancholy  tidings  of  the  '  queer  tip '  he  had  met 
with  the  last  night. 

"  Bill  Warr,  Gamble,  Lee,  Jackson,  many  amateurs,  and  the  usual  number 
of  pickpockets,  were  present." 

On  Wednesday,  November  25th,  1801,  this  ofb  postponed  contest  was 
brought  to  a  decision.  The  greatest  secrecy  was  observed,  and  "it  was  only 
on  the  Tuesday  afternoon  that  the  field  of  battle  was  precisely  determined 
on.  A.  stage  was  erected  at  Hurley  Bottom,  four  and  a-half  miles  from 
Maidenhead,  between  the  Henley  and  Beading  roads,  thirty-two  miles  from 
Hyde  Park  turnpike. 

"At  ten  minutes  after  twelve  Belcher  made  his  appearance,  accompanied 
by  his  second,  Joe  Ward,  and  by  a  Bristol  youth,  as  his  bottle-holder,  who 
was  unknown  to  the  London  bruisers.  He  immediately  began  to  strip,  and 
when  prepared,  took  the  precaution  of  particularly  e:camining  the  stage,  lest 
any  roughness  or  nail  might  do  him  an  eventual  injury.     Shoitly  after  Berks 
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1^  H«y  Lee.  «  Id. -e-*  -d  ««^  «^^-' "^ 


"Tfce 


THB  FIGHT. 


*^  «*r  1791   lasted  twentj-fiTe  nunaie^ 
*^  y^5  */I^'ir^T«.i«w«d   the   hciflrUt    of 


^^tc«tW«.rfki.«~f^^'*J^  SLiSlinU^iSSedimtelj  pit  mto*  port- 
OBM.  »ai  bctTwc^  M»  *?•«  ^-^  P«^  ^^^  t_,  T_: ■  WarllT  left  there  until  after 
2S.    vBS:^i.-aofaei.Wt.^      ^-^^^JSbSle.  and  then  cao- 


«L-M«k  dtr  ^^-^^i-r.^^J-S'^^  ^^MdSTipeawd  no*  the  leart  hart,  and 

%%i»4aM.    B.^^«ra8Wfi«Aitn»*Berfa  a^^|f^dlL^r««t  a  blow  doniy  the 

o«^  tli#    ft<orfw^   a^   r«*  >*    ^S  rSTof  lL  bSle;  be  waa  ireiy  hi^T 

a^^wiy;   tli#  Kvvd  ao*  «»»d  »  tr^  ^^  w  be^iiWffiiid  the  lanrel,  an^^ 


«»4  baaikwdMib  aa&aMi  ip   k»«v  ^»       iK^J^tKwSTiwSS  and  offered  to  fight 
ci^aa.  ^  ,  ,      ^,       C:2l^Z«Shfar»0to  iOU  guineas.    To 

tk.^H.,tb^W^a^~  truly  .W^       2^  ^S^^^fSi  2SS  ~  ^Jk^ ;    ^ 

•dly  «a»  IW  WK^^  ^i^Mfcmfe*^  <c««ieted  of      >iif"*      8^  Mmhoba.  oli,  p.  7». 
M^jr  tukc^  Ibal  ^'  l^r  «^"^  ^ix^  Jib— w  «a 

l\avb  lUKIwuw  OH  th»  Mc«sk«  alao^  addbad  m  aecond  fight  to  the  day's 
|\i\HH>^\\ii|B9«  hvsk  WBitft^^Must  V«tB|r  Lei?,  the  hatcher,  whom  he  heat  in  twenty- 
tKiw  mivittt^ — ^^  life  of  Cjlukb  Ba^uwot,  Appmdix  to  Period  IV. 

Lvvva  ^T  Mfed  $<4^  the  Hos.  r.efkt4eT  CrmToi,  Sir  Thcxnas  Apreeoe, 
l\Uxv^u>i  Mvu\t^>«ii«rT^  C^p4;da  T^Yl>>r,  and  othcf  distiiigaished  amateuny  were 

WV  it^t  ia  the  iiew^ixApeta  cif  the  day  that  **  Loid  Badnor,  as  Lord 
LU  ut^i*ut  ^^f  the  ixvutttT  Kxf  IWrk^,  toon  after  the  fi^t^  ianied  warrants  for 
th#  <^^)uxvh%^u«Asva  ^^  JaaM  Iklcher  and  Joseph  Berka^  as  comhatanta,  and 
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Harry  Lee  and  Joe  Ward,  the  seconds,  'for  unlawfully  assembling  and 
puLlicly  fighting  at  Hurley,  in  the  county  of  Berkshire.'  They  were  taken 
into  custody,  and  on  Friday,  January  29th,  1802,  Belcher,  Lee,  and  Ward, 
appeared  at  Bow  Street,  before  Mr.  Bond,  and  Mr.  Beed,  of  Chelsea,  with 
their  bail  (Mr.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Evans,  an  oyster  merchant  in  Hungerfoid 
Market),  where  they  entered  into  sureties  for  their  appearance  to  answer  this 
charge  in  the  county  of  Berks.,  themselres  in  £200,  and  their  bail  in  £  100 
cadi.  Poor  Berks  was  most  shamefully  deserted  and  neglected  by  all  his 
friends,  in  this  hour  of  need,  and  not  being  able  to  procure  bail,  remained 
'in  durance  yile '  at  the  common  gaol  of  Beading." 

The  then  chief  magistrate  of  Bow-street  seems  to  haye  been  particularly 
busy  in  the  proceedings  of  Belcher,  for  we  find,  in  the  interim  between  his 
bail  and  surrender,  that  he  stopped  even  a  sparring  match.  '*  On  Tuesday, 
April  6th,  1802,  Belcher  had  announced  a  display  of  the  art  of  self-defence, 
at  a  public-house  called  the  Peahen,  in  Gray's  Lm  Lane.  Gamble,  Belcher, 
and  seyeral  pugilists  of  fame  set-to,  and  highly  diverted  an  immense  con- 
course of  persons  until  about  ten  o'clock,  when  Mr.  Bond  having  received 
information,  despatched  officers,  who  very  kindly  paid  them  a  visit,  and  took 
into  custody  not  only  the  principals  but  the  whole  of  the  company,  and 
lodged  them  in  the  Compter  for  the  night."  The  paragraph  writer  then 
becomes  clumsily  facetious  about  the  appropriate  transfer  of  the  population 
of  the  Peahen  to  the  Poultry  Compter.* 

In  May,  1802,  ''on  the  last  day  of  the  Quarter  Sessions  at  Newbury, 
Belcher,  Joe  Ward,  and  Harry  Lee,  appeared  with  their  bail,"  and  poor 
Berks  was  brought  up  from  the  gaol.  Jem's  aristocratic  patrons  had  been 
busy,  for  we  read,  ''  Mr.  Dandas,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sessions,  addressed 
them :  he  said  the  prosecution  was  at  the  instance  of  the  county,  but  had 
been  moved  by  certiorari  into  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  He  admonished 
them  to  leave  off  the  pugilistic  profession,  and  particularly  directed  his  obser- 
vations to  Belcher,  of  whose  generally  peaceable  conduct  he  had  heard  so 
favourable  a  report.  The  Court  was  very  highly  pleased  at  the  respectful 
manner  in  which  they  all  surrendered  themselves  to  the  laws  of  their  country ; 
and  it  was  understood,  that  unless  they  were  again  sufficiently  atrocious  to 
violate  them,  they  would  not  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  misconduct." 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  month,  May,  notwithstanding  this  advice,  the 
following  paragraph  appeared  in  the  Oracle :  "  Belcher  and  Berks  have  been 
matched  at  Newmarket  by  Captain  Fletcher  and  Fletcher  Beid,  Esq.,  for 

*  The  old  city  hoiue  of  detention  and  correction  wu  so  called ;  its  gaooeaaor,  the  "  Gilt- 
•pnr  Street  Compter,"  ia  now  also  demolished,  and  its  prisoners  sent  to  Holloway. 
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200  guineas  a-side.  Belcher  has  already  set  off  to  Yorkshire,  to  put  himself 
in  training,  accompanied  by  Joe  Ward,  and  Berks  remains  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Newmarket  for  the  same  purpose.  The  battle  is  agreed  to  take  place 
within  six  weeks,  but  where  or  when  will  be  kept  as  much  a  secret  as 
possible." 

The  best  accounts  of  the  disappointments  these  olden  gymnasts  met  with 
in  their  attempts  to  decide  this  contest,  may  be  collected  horn  the  following 
excerpts:^ 

BELCHEB  AND  BEBK8. 

From  ths  York  Hbrald. 

**  The  boxing  match  made  lome  time  sinoe,  at  Kewmarket,  to  be  fonght  l^  the  above 
A,«med,  it  was  agreed  by  the  iiarties,  ihoald  be  decided  on  Thnnday,  June  17,  between  the 
houTS  of  twelve  and  two,  at  the  TiUase  of  Orewelthorpe,  about  six  miles  firom  Ripon.  The 
above  villaffe  is  in  the  West  Riding ;  the  division  of  that  port  of  the  county  and  the  North 
Riding  taking  place  there.  Aoocordingly,  on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  a  stage  was  erected 
at  ^e  bottom  of  a  close  adjoining  the  nouse  of  Mr.  Pioker^gill ;  the  money,  amounting  to 
£1,450  a-side,  deposited  by  the  parties,  and  every  neoessary  preparation  made.  In  conse- 
quence of  information  having  been  previouslv  sent  to  the  magistrates,  the  Vexy  Reverend  the 
Deans  of  Ripon  and  Middleham,  with  several  of  the  justices  for  the  North  ana  West  Ridings, 
attended  at  Gbewelthorpe,  and  signified  their  determination  to  put  a  stop  to  all  such  out- 
rageous prooeedings ;  but  finding  ihat  the  business  was  likely  to  be  proceeded  with,  and  that 
a  number  of  people  were  assembling,  they  ordered  the  mat  Act  to  be  read,  which  was 
accordingly  done  about  twelve  o'clock,  by  Mr.  Taylors,  the  Town  Clerk.  However,  between 
one  and  two  o*dook.  Belcher,  with  his  second,  etc.,  went  upon  the  stage,  and  was  followed  by 
Berks,  upon  which  Hr.  Trapps  went  down  to  inform  them,  that  if  they  did  not  instantly  qmt 
the  stage,  and  the  neigliboorhood,  they  and  their  parties  would  be  apprehended.  Tney 
immediately  obeyed,  ana  left  Qrewelthorpe  soon  after." 

From  the  HoRKixo  Post. 

"  It  appears  that  on  niarsday,  June  17,  a  etage,  on  which  it  was  intended  that  Belcher 
and  Berks  should  exhibit  a  fresh  trial  of  tiieir  skill  and  strength,  was  erected  in  a  bye  place, 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Middleham,  in  Yorkshire,  and  so  conveniently  situated  for 
the  purpose,  that  no  persons  prMdnt  oould  have  been  deprived  of  a  full  view  of  the  fight. 
At  one  o*clock,  Fletcher  Reid,  Esq.,  on  the  part  of  Belcher,  and  Captain  Fletcher,  on  benalf 
of  Berks,  met  on  the  appointed  spot,  to  make  good  the  stake  of  1,460  guineas  a-side,  being 
the  sum  for  which  Belcher  and  Berks  were  matched  to  fight.  The  conditions  having  been 
fulfilled.  Belcher  appeared  on  the  stage  at  a  quarter  before  two  o'clock,  attended  Dy  Joe 
Ward  as  his  seoono,  and  Bill  Qibbons  as  his  bottle-holder;  and  shortiy  after  Berks  loined 
them,  with  Crabbe  as  his  bottle-holder,  but  no  second.  The  two  bruisers  shook  hands,  and 
Berks  observed, '  that  it  would  now  be  determined  which  was  the  best  man ; '  to  which  Belcher 
replied,  *he  was  surprised  he  did  not  know  that  already.*  There  were  several  hundred 
persons  present  on  the  tiptoe  of  expectation  to  see  the  conflict  oommenoe ;  but  the  oom- 
oatants  oould  not  set-to,  as  Harry  Lee  had  not  ascended  the  stage,  who  was  Berks'  promised 
second.  On  his  name  being  called  out  among  the  crowd,  he  answered  to  it ;  but  when  asked 
whv  he  did  not  appear  in  his  place,  he  gave  no  other  explanation  than  that  he  would  have 
nouiing  to  do  with  the  fi^ht.  This  oircumstanoe  produced  general  dissatisfaction,  as  it  was 
declared  that  this  determination  on  the  part  of  Lee  could  only  have  been  occasioned  by  a 
previous  understanding  between  him  and  Berks*  friends,  who  now  began  to  think  of  the  large 
sums  they  had  betted,  and  the  little  chance  they  had  of  success.  No  b^ts  oould  be  procured 
on  the  ground,  without  staking  considerable  odds.    As  Berks  refused  to  accept  a 


ffround,  without  staking  considerable  odds.    As  Berks  refused  to  accept  any  other 

seoond  in  the  room  of  Lee,  all  hopes  of  a  contest  now  vanished,  and  the  champions  retired 
fiom  the  sta^.  Belcher,  however,  unwilling  to  disappoint  the  company,  offered  to  have  a 
few  rounds  with  Berks  for  pure  '  love,'  but  he  declined,  and  immediately  set  off  in  a  post- 
chaise." 

Hr.  Fletcher  Beid,  who  backed  Belcher,  made  him  a  present  of  £50  for 
his  trouble,  and  £5  to  bear  his  expenses  to  London.    He  also  made  a  present 
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to  Ward,  bia  second,  and  to  the  bottle-holder,  with  money  to  bear  their 
expenses  to  town. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  1802,  the  following  letter  from  Berks  appeared 
in  the  Oracle  and  Daily  Jdcertuer: — 

**lhtke  Editor  of  the  Daily  Abvebtisbr. 

*'  Sir,— The  irager  for  which  I  was  to  have  foaght  with  Belcher,  at  Grewelthorpe,  in 
Yorkshire,  was  1,450  ffoineas  a-tide ;  Ga|)tain  Fletcher  betting  upon  me,  and  Mr.  Fletcdier 
Boid  upon  Belcher ;  the  match  was  to  be  fooght  between  tweWe  and  two. 

**  Captain  Fletcher  was  on  the  stage  half  an  hoar  before  Mr.  B*Ietcher  Beid  conld  make  np 
the  snm  betted.  Belcher  did  not  come  nnon  the  sta^  until  half  past  one,  and  then  appeared 
in  boots,  oonseqaently  not  very  likely  witn  an  intention  to  fiffht.  Immediately  on  his  coming 
on  the  stage.  Captain  Fletcher  came  to  me  at  the  house,  ana  desired  me  to  put  on  my  fight- 
ing^ dress,  and  be  ready  immediately,  which  I  directly  did.  I  was  then  asked  by  Fletcher 
Beid,  *  Where  is  yonr  second  P'  I  answered,  *  Let  us  fight  without  seconds,  Ibr  JSarry  Lee 
has  Tofused  to  be  one,  on  account  of  the  magistrates.* 

*'  I  had  wished  to  fight  before  tiie  hour  named,  to  prevent  the  intenxMition  of  the  magis- 
trates ;  for  though  no  man  can  more  respect  their  authority,  which  f  would  not  attem^  to 
resist,  I  thought  it  would  be  fair  enough  to  get  a  start  of  them. 

**  Mr.  Bolton,  of  York,  held  the  bets,  to  the  amount  of  2,900  guineas. 

*'  I  hod  been  in  training  seven  weeks  at  Middleham,  and  was  never  in  better  oondition. 
I  ran  and  leaped  with  many  people,  and  alwajs  beat  them.  I  was  exceedingly  well  treated 
by  the  people  there,  and  must  say  that  Captam  Fletcher  behaved  amasingly  well,  and  like  a 
gentleman  to  me.  I  told  him  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  money,  but  of  my  honour,  that  I 
wanted  to  fight 

**  Belcher  nad  not  been  ten  minutes  on  the  sta^,  when  two  or  three  gentlemen  came  and 
told  him  to  get  oif,  for  that  the  ma^fistrates  had  issued  their  warrants. 

"  Belcher  on  this  was  directly  going  oflT,  when  I  caid,  *  Belcher,  stop  and  fight  at  all  risks, 
and  we  shall  see  who  is  the  best  man?  I  must  say  it  is  not  true,  as  stated  in  some  of  the 
papers,  that  Belcher  made  a  reply,  *that  he  thought  I  knew  already,'  for  he  made  no 
answer,  but  acted  the  part  of  *  Orator  Mum.* 

"  It  appears  odd  to  me  that  Joe  Ward  was  at  Gbewelthorpe  the  day  before,  but  did  not 
appear  the  day  appointed  for  the  fight  at  all«  I  do  not  wisn  to  impute  anything  wrong  to 
him,  but  think  it  very  strange. 

"The  above  is  a  true  statement,  which  nobody  will  deny,  and  which  Belcher,  if  he  has  a 
regard  for  truth,  dares  not  contradict.— I  am,  sir,  yours,  eto., 

«« JOSEPH  BBRKS." 
"London,  July  ir 

On  the  19th  of  August,  it  being  Camberwell  Fair,  these  two  disappointed 
and  hitherto  considered  equal  champions  accidentally  met,  never  having  seen 
each  other  since  their  proposed  match  in  Torksbire.  **  Belcher  first  espied 
his  pugilistic  rival  entertaining  a  number  of  people  with  the  manner  in  which 
he  would  serve  out  Belcher  the  first  time  he  met  him ;  but  this  seeming  to 
have  happened  unexpectedly,  their  first  salute  was  at  least  civil.  Belcher, 
however,  could  not  help  expressing  his  regret  that  Berks  should  boast  every- 
where of  his  superior  prowess,  that  he  could  beat  Belcher  with  ease,  that 
Belcher  was  afraid  to  fight,  etc.  Berks  did  not  deny  these  accusations,  and 
offered  to  fight  him  immediately.  They  then  adjourned  to  the  bowling-green 
belonging  to  the  house  where  they  met,  and  Berks  attacked  Belcher  before 
he  could  get  his  shirt  off.  However,  when  they  fairly  met.  Belcher  put  in  a 
well-directod  hit,  knocked  out  one  of  Berks'  front  teeth,  and  following  it  up 
with  a  blow  under  the  ear,  brought  him  down.    Berks  not  being  quite  sober* 
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and  Belcher,  indisposed,  their  friends  agreed  that  they  should  meet  next  day 
at  Oxendon  Street,  Leicester  Square.     This  being  settled,  they  separated." 

August  20. — ''  This  day  they  met  according  to  agreement,  and  after  some 
negotiation  respecting  the  order  of  proceeding,  they  went,  each  in  a  separate 
hackney  coach,  accompanied  by  their  friends. 

''At  a  little  before  one  o'clock  the  parties  aniyed  at  Tyburn  Turnpike, 
where  they  immediately  fixed  on  the  first  open  space,  a  large  field  directly 
behind  St.  GFeorge's  Chapel,  whicb  faces  Hyde  Park.  The  combat  having 
been  so  suddenly  determined  on,  very  few  amateurs  were  present,  excepting 
Mr.  Fletcher  Eeid  and  Mr.  Crook.  There  not  being  time  to  build  a  stage, 
an  extensiye  ring  was  immediately  formedi  and  the  multitude,  which  was 
immense,  placed  around  it.  The  first  row  almost  lying,  the  second  sitting, 
the  third  kneeling,  and  the  remainder  standing;  those  behind  thinking  them- 
selves well  favoured  if  they  now  and  then  got  a  peep. 

*'  After  walking  about  for  a  few  minutes  they  began  to  strip,  and  when 
prepared,  Berks  asked  Mr.  Fletcher  Beid  *  Whether  it  should  be  a  fair  stand- 
up  fight.' — *  Certainly,  in  every  way,'  said  Mr.  E.,  and  immediately  called 
Belcher  to  acquaint  him  with  what  Berks  had  asked,  when  he  said  '  Cer- 
tainly, I  can  do  no  otherwise.'  Berks  then  requested  that  the  pauses  between 
each  round  might  be  three  quarters  of  a  minute,  but  Belcher's  friends  insisted 
on  the  old  established  interval  of  half  a  minute. 

"  A  purse  of  thirty  guineas  was  subscribed  for  the  winner,  and  five  for  the 
loser,  by  the  amateurs  present.  A  few  minutes  after  one  they  entered  the 
ring ;  Belcher,  accompanied  by  Joe  Ward  as  his  second,  and  Bill  Gibbons  as 
his  bottle-holder;  and  Berks,  by  Tom  Owen  as  bis  second,  and  Yokel,  the 
Jew,  for  his  bottle-holder.    After  the  accustomed  salutation  they  set-to. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boimd  1.  —  Berks  ihowed  in  this  round  blow  between  the  ahonlder  and  the  breast, 

that  hia  hope  of  gaining  the  battle  rested  which,  had  it  been  lower,  wonld  hare  done 

npon  his  superior  strength.     He   ran   in,  execution.    While  aiming  another  blow  with 

closed  upon  Belcher,  and  tried  to  throw  him,  his  left  hand.  Belcher  rallied,  closed,  and  a 

but  fiailea,  when  Belcher  dexterously  aocom-  third  time  brought  Berks  down  with  a  hit 

plished  what  his  antagonist  was  so  desirous  and  a  close. 

uf  doing,  and  had  his  man  down  on  the  4.  —  Berks   rushed   upon   his   adversary. 

Some   blows  were  struck,  but  no  missed   his  blow,   and  fell.      Here   some 


ilood  drawn.  groaned,  calling  out,  "  Berks  is  at  his  old 

S. — ^Berks  followed  the  plan  he  had  com-  tricks,"  supposing  him  to  be  shifting,  but  his 

menoed  with,  ran  in,  and  received  a  well  subsequent  conduct  showed  the  fallacy  of 

aimed  blow  from  Belcher   in   the  throat,  such  a  charge. 

which  drew  blood.    They  closed,  and  Bel-  5.— Berks  ran  in  with  great  force,  caught 

6hBT  again  threw  his  opponent.  Belcher  by  the  hams,  doubled  him  up,  and 

8.--Berks  once  more  ran  in  with  great  threw  him  in  the  style  of  a  cross-buttock; 

pluck,  and  with  much  adroitness  planted  a  Belcher  pitched  on  his  head  with  such  fjroe. 

sharp  blow  on  Belcher's  right  cheek  bone  it  was  feared  his  neck  was  broken.    A  cty 

with  his  left  hand;  he  then  put  in  a  severe  of  "Foul!  Ibull"  ran  round,  but  Belcher 
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MM  as  iprighUy  as  «Ter,  nud  he  was  not 
knrt,  and  in  answer  to  the  cries  of  **  Fool,'* 
said  "  No,  never  mind." 

tf.— This  was  one  of  the  most  severe 
loands  that  had  been  foneht.  Berks  ran  in 
as  asnal :  seTeral  severe  blows  struck  on  each 
side.  Belcher  tremendonsly  struck  Berks  on 
the  side  of  the  head,  a  second  on  the  neok, 
and  a  third  on  the  throat,  all  troly  severe. 
They  dosed,  straggled,  changed  legs,  and 
each  displayed  his  utmost  skill  and  strong 
in  wrestling ;  at  last  both  fell,  neither  being 
able  to  claim  aav  advantage. 

7. — ^Berks  haa  lost  his  gaiety :  he  seemed 
less  eager,  and  his  strength  evidentlv  began 
to  fiul ;  when  put  to  the  test,  he  still,  how- 
ever, showed  great  ipirit.  They  closed,  and 
Berks  was  a  fourth  time  thrown. 

8.»Berks  during  this  round  fought  on  the 
defensive,  but  at  that  he  had  no  chance. 
Belcher  put  in  several  good  blows,  and  ter- 
minated the  round  by  bringing  Berks  down 
the  fifth  time. 

9. — Bets  at  this  time  were  twenty  to  one 
in  favour  of  Belcher,  who  did  not  appear  the 
least  exhausted.  While  sparring,  he  was 
nodding  and  talking  to  his  antagonist,  at  the 
same  tune  putting  in  some  most  severe  and 
unexpected  blows.  Poor  Berks  was  again 
brought  down. 

10.— Berks  set-to  with  spirit,  and  came  to 
dose  quarters.  Belcher  put  in  some  a#ftil 
hits,  and  strack  unusually  sharp:  he  cut 
Be^  under  the  left  eye,  then  under  the 
right,  and  thirdly,  planted  a  most  dreadful 
blow  between  the  throat  and  chin,  so  severe 
thai  it  lifted  Berks  off  his  feet,  and  his  head 
"^eame  first  to  the  ground.  Belcher  fell  from 
the  fbroe  of  his  blow,  and  as  they  both  lav, 
the  blood  gushing  up  Berks'  throat,  he  col- 
lected it  in  his  mouth,  and  squirted  it  over 
Beloher.  This  he  did  not  relish,  and  swore 
he  would  pay  him  for  it  in  the  next  round. 
Berks,  however,  declared  he  did  not  do  it 
intentionally. 

11.— Although  Berks  was  evidently  beaten, 
he  fltiU  showed  fight.     Some  blows  were 


sfaruok,  they  dosed,  and  Bddier  threw  Berks, 
at  the  same  time  fiuling  on  his  mvn  hands, 
not  wishing  to  hurt  Berks  more  by  falling 
on  him,  thouffh  the  practice  is  customary, 
and  considered  fiur  in  fiffhting.** 

12. — ^Berks  now  showed  considerable  weak- 
ness, sat  longer  on  the  ground,  and  required 
greater  assistance  firom  his  second  than  be- 
fore. This  round  ended  by  Bdcher's  throw- 
ing him. 

18. — ^Berks  again  came  up ;  Belcher  struck 
five  or  six  blows,  dosed,  and  again  threw 
him.  Berks  was  now  heard  to  express  a 
wish  to  give  in,  but  his  second  desirmg  him 
to  persevere,  put  a  handkerchief  to  his 
mouth,  and  stopped  his  utterance.  (This 
was  disgracefU,  and  opposed  to  all  rules  of 
the  ring.) 

14. — Berks  diowed  game,  but  his  strength 
was  gone ;  in  short,  he  only  stood  up  to  be 
beat;  evexy  one  manifestly  saw  he  had  no 
chance  of  success.  After  a  few  diarpish 
blows.  Belcher  dosed  and  threw  him  on  the 
chest,  where  he  laid  for  some  seconds,  and 
then  yidded  the  P>;lm.  He  was  several 
times  asked  by  Joe  Ward  if  he  had  given  in. 
and  disiinotly  answered  **  Yes."  He  could 
scarcely  see  or  stand,  and  was  so  shockingly 
out  about  the  fkce,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  a  fei^ure.  His  friends  placed 
him  in  a  hackney  coadi,  and  carried  him  to 
a  house  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Gbosvenor 
Square. 

AE1CARK8. — ^Beldier  carried  no  marks  of 
the  battle,  excepting  ik^  bruise  on  the  dieek 
bone  and  his  left  shoulder.  After  the  battie 
was  over  he  leaped  with  great  mlity,  and 
having  walked  tnree  times  rouna  the  fidd, 
left  it  on  fbot  His  style  of  fighting  in  this 
contest  was  his  own  peculiarly,  putting  in 
with  astonishing  rapidity  his  uiree  succes- 
sive blows,  and  knowing  Berks*  superiority 
of  strength,  avoided  dosing  whenever  he 
was  able.  The  whole  of  the  bets  depending 
on  the  intended  Yorkshire  battle  were  de- 
dded  by  this  contest. 


Tuesday,  AugoBt  24t;h,  Mr.  Fletcher  Reid,  the  pugilistic  amateur,  gave  a 
dinner  at  the  One  Tun  public-house,  in  St.  James's  Market,  to  a  number  of 
the  professoTB  of  boxing.  Berks  was  there,  and  in  the  eyening  Belcher 
called  in,  when  Mr.  Eeid  addressed  Berks,  telling  him  he  must  now  be  convinced 
it  was  impossible  for  him  to  beat  Beloher,  and  asked  him  to  give  him  his 
band,  which  he  immediately  consented  to  do,  and  the  two  champions  sat 
down  at  the  same  table,  and  spent  the  remainder  of  the  day  in  good  humour 
Berks  was  astonishingly  recovered,  and  said  he  felt  no  inconvenience  now 
from  the  fight,  but  being  a  little  stiff.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  a 
wager  was  made  between  him  and  Jack  Warr,  Bill's  son,  to  run  one  hundreif 


*  Those  are  the  exact  words  of  the  original  report. 
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yards,  for  two  goiueas,  which  they  immediately  decided,  and  Berks  won  by 
five  yards. 

On  Friday,  October  8,  1802,  James  Belcher  was  carried  before  his  attentive 
Mend,  Nicholas  Bond,  Esq.,  and  Sir  William  Parsons,  at  the  Public  Office, 
Bow  Street,  being  taken  into  custody  on  a  warrant  of  Lord  Ellenborough's, 
dated  the  22nd  of  July,  1802,  in  order  to  give  bail  for  his  appearance  next 
term  in  the  Court  of  Sing's  Bench,  to  answer  an  indictment  found  against 
him  for  certain  riots  and  misdemeanours;  alluding  to  the  battle  he  fought 
with  Berks  at  Hurley  Bottom,  in  Berkshire,  and  which  had  been  removed 
(rom  the  Quarter  Sessions  to  that  Court,  where  it  would  have  rested,  as 
Vefore  understoodi  had  he  not  lately  fought  another  battle. 

The  recognizance  was  himself  in  £  200,  and  two  sureties  in  £  100  each. 

This  meddling  Midas  appears  to  have  been  one  of  those  public  nuisances 
that  are  occasionally  entrusted  with  in-discretionary  power.  Belcher  had 
engaged  Sadler's  Wells  Theatre  for  the  eyening  of  October  26th,  1802,  for 
his  benefit.  But  Mr.  Bond  and  his  brother  magistrates  disappointed 
hundreds,  and  robbed  Belcher,  by  ''dosing  the  house  for  the  season," 
declaring  sparring  an  ''  unlawful  exhibition !"  Such  are  the  fantastic  tricks 
of  men  ''  dressed  in  a  little  brief  authority." 

John  Firby  (the  Young  Euffi^n),  who  at  this  time,  1803,  stood  high  in 
reputation,  offered  himself,  though  certainly  stale,  as  a  candidate  for  "the 
Bristol  youth's"  favors.  A  purse  of  100  guineas  was  subscribed  by  '*  the 
dons  of  Newmarket  race-C'Ourse,"  as  the  prize ;  and  they  were  to  meet  on 
Tuesday,  April  12th,  1803.  But  the  magistrates  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridge 
getting  wind  of  the  meeting,  exertea  their  authority  to  prevent  it,  and  on 
the  Monday  eyening  before,  sent  notices  to  the  men  that  a  fight  would  not  be 
permitted.  A  secret  meeting  was  immediately  held,  and  it  was  determined 
to  repair  to  the  nearest  spot  in  the  county  of  Essex,  where  they  might  fight 
unmolested  by  the  magistrates.  Accordingly,  by  six  o'clock  the  next 
morning,  every  one  in  the  secret  was  in  bustle,  procuring  vehicles  and 
horses  for  their  conveyance.  "At  seven  o'clock  Belcher  started  in  a  post 
chaise,  seated  between  Joe  Ward,  his  second,  and  Bill  Warr,  his  bottle- 
holder.  They  pursued  the  London  Road,  followed  by  an  inunense  retinue, 
until  they  arrived  at  Bone  Bridge,  where  they  turned  to  the  left,  passed 
through  Linton,  instilling  awe  into  the  astonished  inhabitants,  who  could 
conceive  nothing  else  but  that  the  French  were  come.  When  they  had 
got  to  the  distance  of  half-a-mile  beyond  Linton,  and  about  fifteen  from 
I^ewmarket,  being  in  the  appointed  county,  they  turned  out  of  the  road  on 
to  a  level  piece  of  ground,  and  there  resolved  to  decide  the  contest.     To 
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preTent  a  possibility  of  any  interraptioii  it  was  judged  expedient  to  be  as 
actiye  as  possible.  They  immediately  commenced  the  formation  of  a  ring, 
which  was  accomplished  without  much  difficulty,  there  not  being  many 
pedestrians.  This  being  executed,  the  combatants  were  called,  and  informed 
that  the  collection  was  100  guineas,  but  with  regard  to  the  terms  on  which 
they  contested,  they  must  themselves  decide.  They  immediately  agreed  90 
guineas  for  the  winner,  and  10  for  the  loser. 

«  The  combatants  without  loss  of  time  began  to  strip,  and  after  the  usual 
ceremony,  at  a  quarter  past  nine,  began. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— Every  ootmtenanoe  expressed 
the  greatest  anxiety,  while  each  stooa  on  his 
ciaara,  in  expectation  of  his  opponent's  blow. 
The  disparity  in  siie  was  considerable,  Firby 
stand^iff^siz  feet  one,  and  weighing  fifteen 
stone;  %elcher  five  feet  eleven,  and  barely 
twelve  stone.  The  combatants  remained  in- 
active for  some  seconds,  when  Firby  put  in  a 
blow  at  Ihe  head,  which  Belcher  avoided, 
and  immediately  retomed  by  two  blows  left 
and  right,  bnt  without  much  effect;  they 
oloeed,  and  both  fell,  Belcher  underneath. 
Many  offers  to  talre  two  to  one  that  *'the 
Bufiian"  would  win,  but  few  betters. 

2. — ^Belcher  immediately  struck  Firby  in 
the  mouth,  from  which  blood  flowed  copi- 
ously, and  following  it  up  by  a  right-hanaed 
blow  on  the  side,  brought  his  antagonist 
down.  rOdds  were  now  three  to  one  in  favour 
of  Belcher.) 

8.— No  harm  on  either  side.  This  round, 
Firby  at  the  commencement  aimed  a  blow 
at  his  opponent's  head,  which  he  caufht,  and 
gave  a  returning  blow,  which  Firbv  likewise 
parried  with  much  dexterity.  Belcner  again 
made  a  blow  which  was  also  stopped;  he, 
however,  made  a  blow,  followed  up  his  oppo- 
nent fighting  half  armed,  and  Firbv  fell. 

4.--Both  combatants  rallied,  ana  both  put 
in  some  severe  blows.  They  closed,  Belcner 
fell,  and  wlule  on  his  knees  Firby  struck 
him.  A  cry  of  "Foull  foul!"  resounded 
from  all  sides.  Belcher  appealed  for  a  deci- 
sion of  the  point,  but  wished  to  go  on  rather 
than  take  advantage  of  such  a  circumstance. 
At  this  time  a  parson  and  a  constable 
arrived  fW>m  Linton,  and  endeavoured  to 
prevent  the  farther  progress  of  the  battle ; 
Dut  the  combatants  not  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  sacred  cloth,  or  the  legal  staff, 
commenced  the 

5th  round.— Firbv,  who  now  had  a  black 
eye,  and  spit  up  blood,  shifted,  and  seemed 
afraid  to  approach  his  antagonist  Belcher 
&oetiouiBly  Deckoned  to  him,  when  he  came 
up  and  struck,  bnt  so  slowlv,  that  Belcher 
avoided  it  by  a  jerk  of  the  head,  and  while 
he  was  making  a  violent  hit  at  Firby's  side, 
he  fell.  Belcher  smiled ;  his  opponent  was 
•vidently  distreaed. 


6.— In  this  round,  which  undoubtedly  was 
the  best  contested  throu^out  the  batue,  it 
became  apparent  that  Belcher*s  strength 
increased,  whilst  that  of  his  adversary  was 
much  exhausted.  Firby,  with  much  irrita- 
bility, made  some  severe  hits  at  Belcher, 
whidi  he,  however,  either  parried  or  avoided, 
so  that  not  one  of  them  told.  Belcher 
smiled  and  looked  about  him  with  the  great- 
est composure,  even  in  the  heat  of  the  round, 
and  carefully  watching,  put  in  a  well  directed 
blow  in  the  stomach,  at  the  same  time  dos- 
ing, he  gave  his  antagonist  a  cross  buttock 
with  great  violence. 

7. — ^Much  hard  straight-forvrard  fighting 
on  both  sides,  but  Firby  had  the  worst  of  it. 
(Odds  ten  to  one  on  Belcher.) 

8.— Firby  rallied,  made  a  hit,  which  Bel- 
cher stopped  with  great  adroitness,  and  im- 
mediatelv  struck  Firby  over  the  month, 
cutting  nis  lip  severely;  Firby,  however, 
returned  it  bv  a  shaip  hit,  but  did  not  draw 
blood.  (Odds  in  this  round  sunk  from  ten 
to  five  to  one.) 

9.— At  the  first  onset  Belcher  put  in  a 
severe  blow  over  his  antagonist's  n^rht  eye, 
and  immediately  resuming  a  defensive  atti- 
tude, verv  cheenully  said,  **  How  do  you  like 
that,  Johnny  P"  Firby  made  a  desperate 
blow,  but  over-reached  himself,  and  fell; 
Belcher  smiled,  and  while  he  was  down 
pointed  at  him  with  great  irony. 

11. — Belcher  followed  his  opponent  round 
the  ring,  and  put  in  some  severe  blows, 
which  I^bv  stopped,  but  not  effectually; 
Belcher  at  length  gave  him  a  knock-down 
blow,  when  his  friends  insisted  he  should 
give  in. 

The  contest  lasted  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  time  Firby  never  had  any  chance  of 
success.  He  hayd  ever  been  oonridered  a 
first-rate  pugilist,  and  consequently  the 
amateurs  expected  one  of  the  best  displays 
of  science  that  ever  had  been  witnessed; 
bnt  whether  Belcher's  name  overawed  him, 
or  he  reaUy  had  fSftllen  off  in  his  style  of 
fighting,  he  in  this  contest  fell  much  short 
of  what  was  anticipated.  Belcher  after  the 
battle  had  not  the  mark  of  a  blow  perceiv- 
able. 
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Thursdaj',  May  12, 1803. — **  Mr.  Qairow  this  day  moved  for  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  on  four  defendants,  James  Belcher,  Joseph  (but  in  the  indict* 
ment  erroneously  called  Edmund)  Burke,  Joe  Ward,  called  also  erroneously 
James,  and  Henry  Lee,  who  were  described  to  be  labourers.  These  defend* 
ants  had  allowed  judgment  to  go  by  de&ulf 

The  indictment  charged,  that  they,  being  persons  of  evil  and  maliciouB  dis- 
positions, and  fighters,  duellers,  rioters,  etc.,  had,  on  the  25th  of  ^oTember,  in 
the  county  of  Berks,  conspired  and  combined  together,  that  James  Belcher 
and  Edmund  Burke  (!)  should  fight  a  duel,  and  that  the  other  two  defendants 
should  be  aiding  and  assisting  in  the  said  fight  and  duel ;  and  that  in  pursu- 
ance of  the  said  conspiracy,  the  said  James  Belcher  and  Edmund  Burke  un- 
lawfully and  riotously  assembled  together,  with  fifty  others,  to  the  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  peace ;  and  that  Belcher  and  Burke  '*  fought  a  duel,"  and 
the  other  two  **  were  present,  aiding  and  assisting,  together  with  fifty  othei 
persons."  Mr.  Garrow,  afterwards  a  brutal  Tory  attorney-general  and 
truculent  judge,  earned  his  dirty  fee  by  a  more  than  ordinary  amount  ot 
hireling  abuse  of  pugilism.  Of  course  he  said  little  of  the  deadly  weapons 
with  which  the  prisoners'  "betters"  settled  their  duels.  The  celebrated 
Erskine,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor,  and  Mr.  Const  defended  the  prisoners, 
merely  asking  the  lenity  of  the  Court  Lord  EUenborough  finally  bound  the 
prisoners,  each  in  his  own  recognizance  of  £400,  to  come  up  when  called  on 
for  the  judgment  of  the  Court ;  a  nominal  judgment,  upon  which  the  defend- 
ants were  discharged. 

An  unfortunate  accident  now  struck  down  the  skill  of  this  talented  boxer, 
and  clouded  his  after  life  in  every  sense.  While  playing  at  rackets  with 
Mr.  Stuart  at  the  Court  in  Little  St.  Martin's  Lane,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
1803,  Belcher  receiyed  a  blow  from  a  ball  struck  by  the  marker,  of  such 
extraordinary  yiolence  as  literally  to  almost  knock  his  eyeball  from  its 
socket.  This  distressing  accident  and  the  heayy  recognizance  on  which  he 
was  bound,  had  a  most  depressing  effect  on  Jem's  spirits  and  health,  and  he 
announced  his  retirement  from  the  ring.  His  friends  rallied  round  him,  and 
placed  him  in  a  public-house,  the  Jolly  Brewers,  in  Wardour  Street,  Soho, 
where  he  was  well  supported.  But  Jem's  spirit  was  active,  though  prudence 
dictated  entire  retirement.  A  quarrel  between  a  brother  of  Jem's  (who  soon 
after  died)  and  Hen.  Fearce,  the  Game  Chicken,  his  fellow  townsman  and 
prote^i,  led  to  this  unfortunate  rencontre.  The  lavish  praises  too  of  Pearce's 
friends  excited  Belcher's  envy :  he  declared  he  had  taught  Pearce  all  he 
knew,  and  spoke  slightingly  of  ''the  Chicken's"  ability  and  skill;  but  we 
are  anticipating* 
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Toe  Berksi  upon  Belcher's  retirement,  daimed  the  ohampionflhip ;  but 
Pcarce  of  whom  we  shall  soon  give  the  pugilistic  career,  was  incited  to 
London  by  Jem,  with  a  promise  to  procure  him  patronage  and  a  match  with 
Berks.  These  matters  will  be  found  hereafter  in  our  life  of  Pbabce,  who 
had  in  the  interim  t^riee  beaten  Berks,  and  subsequently,  Elias  Spray,  Carte, 
and  lastly  John  Gul  y,  when  Belcher  rashly  challenged  "the  Chicken"  for 
500  guineas,  to  f  nt  within  two  months.  Pearce  appears  to  have  been 
much  mortified  r  c  this  challenge,  but  his  position  as  champion  forbade  him 
to  decline  it.  Mr.  Fletcher  Eeid,  Belcher's  firm  friend,  staked  for  Jem,  and 
Captain  Halliday  posted  the  500  for  <<  the  Chicken."  This,  the  first  defear 
of  the  renowned  Jem,  will  be  found  fully  detailed  under  the  memoir  of  his 
conqueror. 

Belcher  had  materially  declined  in  constitution,  independently  of  the  loss 
of  his  eye.  Among  the  serious  effects  of  that  accident  was  a  nervous  depres 
sion  and  irrepressible  irritability,  which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  many 
who  knew  him  intimately,  he  tried  in  vain  to  control.  Upwards  of  two 
years  had  passed  in  retirement  from  active  pursuits,  and  in  the  ease  and  free 
living  of  a  publican's  calling,  when  Belcher  came  forward,  upon  Pearce's 
claim  to  the  championship,  to  dispute  his  title.  He  could  not  be  persuaded 
of  the  difficulties  of  meeting  so  skilful  and  formidable  a  boxer  with  the  loss 
of  an  eye  ^  and  when  too  late  he  discovered  his  inferiority.  How  he  did 
fight  was  long  remembered  by  those  who  witnessed  the  lamentable  but  truly 
heroic  and  honourable  combat,  in  which  more  unaffected  courage,  manly  for- 
bearance and  true  humanity  were  displayed  and  applauded,  than  ever  entered 
into  the  narrow  soul  of  craven  slanderers  of  pugilism  to  conceive.  Animosity 
was  merged  in  honourable  emulation,  and  the  struggle  for  fair  and  unim- 
peachable victory.  Belcher  fought  in  his  accfustomed  style,  and  tried  his 
usual  hits  with  adroit  rapidity ;  but  it  was  noticed  that  they  were  often  out 
of  distance,  and  that  his  defective  eyesight  was  painfrilly  made  evident 
When  this  was  aggravated  by  blows  over  the  good  eye,  his  aim  became 
utterly  confused,  and  he  became  a  victim  to  his  own  fatuity.  Nevertheless, 
poor  Jem  endeavoured  to  make  up  for  deficiency  of  sight  and  aim  by  an 
astonishing  and  unequalled  display  of  courage  and  gaiety ;  and  though  the 
skill  and  science  on  both  sides  deserved  respect,  the  spectators  could  not 
avoid  seeing  tihat  Belcher^s  guard  was  no  longer  ready,  and  his  rapid  antago- 
nist planted  on  him  so  severely  and  frequently  as  to  excite  the  regret  of  his 
friends  that  such  a  combat  should  have  been  provoked,  and  that  the  envious 
infirmity  of  human  nature  should  have  thus  blinded  the  mental  judgment  as 
well  as  the  bodily  sight  of  so  able  a  champion.   Jem's  spirits,  however,  never 
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forsook  him  daring  tlie  fight ;  and  at  its  close  he  declared,  ''  That  his  sonow 
was  more  occasioned  hy  the  recollection  of  the  severe  loss  of  a  particular 
friend,  who,  in  fact,  had  sported  everything  he  possessed  upon  his  head,  and 
had  heen  one  of  his  most  staunch  backers  and  supporters  through  life,  than 
as  to  any  particular  consideration  respecting  himself!"  a  generous  sentiment 
and  well  worthy  of  record.  Notwithstanding  the  somewhat  ill-natured 
remark  of  John  Oolly,  "That  had  Jem  been  in  possession  of  four  eyei^  he 
never  could  have  beaten  Fearce,"  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  future 
tf  .P.  had  been  thrashed  by  Pearce,  and  had  not  «ven  seen  Belcher  in  his 
prime.  Fully  conceding  the  excellence  evinced  by  the  Chicken  in  science, 
irind,  strength,  and  game,  we  may  yet  be  allowed  the  supposition,  that  had 
this  contest  taken  place  when  Jem  Belcher  possessed  his  eye-sight  in  full 
perfection,  its  termination  would,  to  say  the  least,  have  been  very  doubtful. 

Eespecting  Belcher's  two  battles  with  Gribb,  when  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  are  duly  appreciated;  when  it  is  recollected  that  his  spirits  must 
have  been  somewhat  damped  by  previous  defeat;  and  that  his  powers  were 
known  to  be  on  the  decay  previous  to  his  fight  with  the  Chicken,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  hiB.heroism  and  science  shone  resplendently. 

In  the  first  fight  with  Oribb,  as  may  be  traced,  Jem's  superiority  in  tactics 
was  manifest  The  former  was  severely  punished ;  and  not  until  Belcher 
had  received  a  most  violent  hit  over  his  good  eye,  and  sprained  his  right 
hand,  did  Oribb  appear  to  have  an  opening  for  a  lead.  In  the  seventeenth 
round  the  odds  were  two  to  one  on  Belcher,  and  in  the  eighteenth  five  to  one, 
when  Oribb  was  so  much  beaten,  that  considerable  doubts  were  entertained 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  come  again ;  and  even  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
battle  Cribb  was  in  a  very  exhausted  state.  Until  Belcher  lost  his  distance, 
from  his  confused  sight,  victory  appeared  to  hover  over  him. 

In  the  last  battle  that  Belcher  fought  his  courage  was  principally  dis- 
played, and  he  by  no  means  proved  an  easy  conquest  to  Cribb.  Since  the 
loss  of  his  eye,  it  was  the  positive  wish  of  his  best  friends  that  he  should 
fight  no  more,  but  he  was  not  to  be  deterred,  obstinately  neglected  good 
advice,  and  would  not  believe  in  the  decline  of  his  physical  powers.  In  this 
last  battle,  his  disadvantages  were  great.  His  opponent  had  made  rapid 
improvement  in  science,  was  in  ftdl  vigour,  and  a  glutton  that  was  not  to  be 
satisfied  in  a  common  way;  still  Jem  gave  specimens  of  his  former  skill; 
but  they  were  rather  showy  than  effective,  for  the  strength  had  departed. 
His  hands,  too,  failed  him,  and  for  several  of  the  latter  rounds  he  endea- 
voured fruitlessly  to  prolong  the  contest  without  the  indispentahle  weapons  to 
bring  it  to  a  successfiil  issue.    Youth,  weight,  courage,  freshness^  and  no 
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mean  amomit  of  skill,  were  too  much  for  the  waning  stamina  and  skill  of 
even  a  Belcher  to  bear  np  against. 

it  the  end  of  the  report  of  his  fight  with  Firby,  a  correspondent  of  the 
Mormng  Post  thus  sketches  Belcher's  qualifications  from  personal  acquaint- 
ance. ''  Belcher  is  a  dashing,  genteel  young  fellow,  extremely  pladd  in  his 
beha^  our,  and  agreeable  in  his  address.  He  is  without  any  remarkable 
appea  anoe  of  superior  bodily  strength,  but  strips  remarkably  well,  displaying 
much  muscle.  Considered  merely  as  a  bruiser,  I  should  say  he  was  not  so 
mucn  a  man  of  science  according  to  the  rules  of  the  pugilistic  ait,  as  that  he 
possessed  a  style  peculiar  or  rather  natural  to  himself  capable  of  baffling  all 
regular  science,  and  what  appeared  self-taught  or  inyented,  rather  than 
acquired  by  practice.  He  was  remarkably  quick,  springing  backwards  and 
forwards  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  You  heard  his  blows,  but  did  not  see 
them.  At  the  conclusion  of  a  round  his  antagonist  was  struck  and  bleeding ; 
but  he  threw  in  his  hits  with  such  adroitness  that  you  could  not  discern  how 
the  damage  was  done.  His  style  was  perfectly  original,  and  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  avoid  or  to  withstand."  Again,  ''His  style,  like  that  of  the  great 
masters  in  every  line,  was  truly  '  his  own ;'  the  spectator  was  struck  with 
its  neatness  and  elegance — his  opponent  conAised  and  terrified  by  its  effects ; 
while  his  gravity,  coolness,  and  readiness,  utterly  disconcerted  the  fighting 
men  with  whom  he  was  often  opposed  in  mimic  as  well  as  actual  combat. 
Add  to  this,  that  a  braver  boxer  never  pulled  off  a  shirt,  and  we  need  hardly 
wonder  at  his  eminent  success,  until  an  accident  deprived  him  of  one  of  the 
most  valuable  organs  of  man's  complex  frame." 

In  his  social  hours,  Jem  was  sood-natured  in  the  extreme,  and  modest  and 
unassuming  to  a  degree  .ilmost  bordering  upon  bashfulness.  In  the  character 
of  a  publican,  no  man  entertained  a  better  sense  of  propriety  and  decorum ; 
and  the  stranger,  in  casually  mixing  with  the  Fancy  in  his  house,  never  felt 
any  danger  of  being  offended  or  molested.  It  would  be  well  if  as  much 
could  be  said  of  all  sporting  publicans. 

After  his  last  defeat  by  Cribb,  much  of  Belcher's  fine  animal  spirits 

departed.    He  was  depressed  and  taciturn,  and  his  health  much  broken  by 

twenty-eight  days'  imprisonment  to  which,  with  a  fine,  he  was  condemned 

for  his  breach  of  the  peace  by  that  battle.    The  old  story  too,  for  Jem  was 

not  prudent,  is  again  to  be  told.    His  worldly  circumstances  had  suffbied 

with  his  health,  and 

"  The  fommer  fri«iidf 
That  erer  wing  the  hreese  of  fiur  laooen, 
Bat  flj  to  mimier  ipots  when  winter  frowns,'* 

forgot  to  take  what  old  Fierce  would  have  called  their  nightly  **  perch,''  or 
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''  roost)''  at  Jem*B  ''  lush-crib.''  HIb  last  illness  approached,  and,  with  at 
most  two  of  his  firmest  Mends,  the  once  formidable  champion  departed 
this  life  on  Tuesday,  July  80,  1811,  at  the  sign  of  the  Coach  and  Horses, 
in  Frith  Street,  Soho,  in  the  thirty-first  year  of  his  age,  and,  on  the 
following  Sunday,  was  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  Maiylebone.  The 
concourse  of  people  to  witness  the  fiineral  was  immense ;  and  a  more  general 
sympathy  has  rarely  been  witnessed.  The  proximate  cause  of  his  death  was 
a  &mily  complaint,  having  its  origin  in  an  enlargement  of  the  liyer.  The 
following  inscription  may  be  yet  read  upon  his  tombstone  :— 

nr  KBMORT  OF 

JAMES    BBLOHEB, 

Late    of    St.    Anne'i    Pariah,    Soho^ 

Who  died 

TheSOthofJalj^lSll, 

AGED  80. 

VmiwuHj  regretted  bj  all  who  knew  Uak 
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CHAPTER  n. 
TOM   BELCHEE— 1804-1 822.» 

Thb  tbiid  of  the  Belchers,  Tom,  lemains  in  the  memory  of  a  few  old  'una 
as,  for  many  years,  **  mine  host  of  the  Castle,"  a  jolly,  rubicund,  pleasant, 
and  generous  fellow,  and  the  worthy  predecessor  of  the  departed  Tom  Spring, 
in  that  ancient  head  quarters  of  the  Fancy,  now  also  Pythagorised  into  a 
feeding-shop,  named  after  Sir  Charles  Kapier — another  fighting  hero.  Tom 
came  to  London  in  the  year  1803,  when  his  brother  Jem  was  at  the  zenith  of 
his  fame,  having  beaten  eyery  man  with  whom  he  had  fought,  and  attained 
the  position  of  undisputed  Champion  of  England.  Although  Tom's  ring 
career  was  not  so  brilliant  as  his  elder  brother's,  it  had  a  less  striking  culmi- 
nation and  fall,  and  his  thirteen  battles,  with  eight  victories  and  a  draw 
(with  the  phenomenon  Dutch  Sam),  tell  well  for  Tom's  descent  from  the 
Slacks  and  Belchers. 

Tom  Belcher  was  bom  at  Bristol,  in  the  same  house  as  his  brother  Jem,  on 
the  14th  of  April,  1783.  On  his  ^^arlier  years  we  need  not  dwell,  and  where 
there  is  little  or  no  authentic  material,  we  hold  nothing  in  deeper  contempt 
than  the  system  of  *'  gagging"  a  parcel  of  clumsy  apocryphal  battles,  some 
of  which  there  is  inherent  chronological  and  circumstantial  evidence  could 
never  have  taken  place. 

We  have  said  Tom  came  to  town  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  was  soon 
matched.  His  first  salaam  in  the  rng  (which  on  this  occasion  was  fbrty  feet 
in  diameter,  instead  of  the  customa^  twenty  or  twenty-four  feet)  was  on  the 
26th  of  June,  1804.  His  opponen!;  on  this  occasion  was  of  a  noted  fighting 
stock,  being  Jack  Warr,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Bill  Warr.  The  prize 
contested  for  was  50  guineas,  and — hear  it,  ye  who  have  in  modem  times 
travelled  even  to  Ireland  to  see  no  ^ght — ^the  battle-ground  was  no  farther 
oflPthan  Tothill  Fields,  Westmmster;  the  day,  Tuesday,  June  26,  1804. 

Warr  was  much  the  firmer  set  and  stouter  man,  though  the  youthful  Tom 

•  Another  of  the  Hon  efontvra  of  a  casual  *Qrn-ap.    Tom'a  last  battle,  properly  speakln|^, 
W%i  in  1818,  with  Do^hertjr,  see  post,  p.  IM. 
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had  the  advantage  in  the  reach,  and,  upon  stripping,  the  odda  were  a  trifle 
in  £ftTour  of  Belcher,  from  the  preitige  of  his  family  name,  and  the  predilec- 
tion of  the  amateurs  for  the  school  from  which  he  came.  We  quote  the  con- 
temporary report. 

*'  On  the  Monday  night  the  knowing  ones  determined  that  the  scene  of 
action  should  be  Tothill  Fields,  and  on  the  following  day  they  accordingly 
met  about  two  o'clock,  attended  by  their  friends.  A  ring  was  immediately 
formed,  not  exceeding  forty  feet  in  diameter,  by  driving  stakes  and  attaching 
to  them  the  reins  lent  them  by  the  rarious  hackney  coachmen.  On  stripping, 
Warr  appeared  stouter  than  Belcher,  but  the  latter  was  taller  and  longer  in 
the  reach.  After  the  usual  ceremonies  they  set-to.  Odds  six  to  four  in 
favour  of  Belcher. 

<'  The  set-to  was  in  dever  style,  both  displaying  excellent  science.  Warr 
put  in  the  first  blow  and  followed  it  up  with  a  second,  both  of  which  took 
effect ;  no  return.  Had  they  taken  place  as  aimed  their  violence  might  have 
settled  the  battle.  Belcher  rallied,  and  some  desperate  hits  were  exchanged. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  round  bets  became  even.  From  this  to  the  eighth 
round  both  combatants  fought  desperately.  It  was  a  scene  of  thorough  hard 
fighting,  each  endeavouring  to  make  his  hits  tell,  without  once  shrinking 
from  the  blow  of  his  opponent.  Belcher  evidently  imitated  his  brother  in  his 
plan  of  fightmg,  putting  in  his  blows  with  his  left  hand,  straight,  and  with 
the  rapidity  of  a  dart.  Odds  rose  in  favour  of  Belcher  six  to  four  again,  but 
not  from  any  advantage  he  had  as  yet  gained  in  the  battle.  Warr  stood  up 
manfully,  and  never  once  gave  way. 

'*  For  the  three  following  rounds  Warr  put  in  his  blows  so  forcibly,  and  so 
well  directed,  that  they  were  almost  irresistible,  and  he  undoubtedly  had  the 
advantage.  It  being  considered,  however,  that  Belcher's  bottom  was  good, 
betting  did  not  go  lower  than  par;  ho,  however,  at  this  time  displayed  great 
weakness,  and  evidently  was  greatly  exhausted. 

''Wair  supported  the  superiority  to  the  sixteenth  roimd,  and  put  in 
several  desperate  body  blows.  Belcher,  on  the  contrary,  fought  all  at  the 
head,  by  which  plan  Warr's  eyes  became  greatly  affected. 

<'  The  seventeenth  round  was  most  admirably  contested.  Belcher  seemed 
to  recruit  his  strength,  changed  his  mode  of  fighting,  and  put  in  successfully 
several  severe  body  blows.  Warr  persevered  with  undaunted  fire  throughout 
the  round ;  they  closed,  and  both  fell. 

"  On  rising,  Warr  appeared  weak ;  however,  the  eighteenth  round  was 
another  truly  severe  trial,  both  combatants  being  apparently  determined  to 
exert  their  greatest  strength,  and  bring  into  action  all  their  science.    Warr 
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From  a  Portrait  pvblUhed  in  1810. 
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stood  his  ground,  and  Belcher  pnt  in  some  severe  blows  oyer  his  eyes,  whith, 
already  much  cnt,  were  entirely  closed  at  the  end  of  the  ronnd. 

<<  Although  in  this  state,  Warr  obstinately  contested  another  round,  in 
which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  completely  worsted.  His  Mends  now  inter- 
fered, and  insisted  on  his  giving  in.  But  he  refused ;  and  then  feinting,  was 
immediately  carried  off  the  ground  almost  lifelessi  every  one  complimenting 
him  by  calling  him  '  A  chip  of  the  old  block.' 

«<  The  nineteen  rounds  were  fought  in  thirty-three  minutes.^ 

The  son,  emulous  of  the  sire,  seems  at  this  time  to  have  found  favour  with 
the  pugilistic  world  as  with  the  turf,  on  an  absurd  application  of  the  **  like 
begets  like"  principle.*  Accordingjly,  Bill  Eyan,  son  of  Uichaelyt  ^^  selected 
to  lower  the  pretensions  of  **  Young  Tom."  The  **  amateurs"  might  have  done 
worse,  as  the  event  proved,  for  Bill  polished  off  the  youthfdl  Tom  in  thirty- 
eight  rounds,  November  30,  1804,  as  we  shall  notice  in  the  Appendix  to  this 
Period.    (See  Rtak,  Bill,  p.  229.  post) 

It  appears  that  Tom  was  not  only  dissatisfied  with  this  deftat,  but  con- 
sidered it  a  **  snatched  battle."  On  Saturday,  April  27,  1805,  Pearce  trium- 
phantly beat  Carte,  the  Birmingham  bruiser  (see  Pea&cb),  at  Shepperton 
Common,  Surrey,  in  thirty-five  minutes.  The  ^'femcy"  were  unsatisfied, 
and  a  subscription  purse  being  collected  of  20  guineas,  O'Donnel,^  <^the 
celebrated  Irish  hero,"  offered  himself.  Pierce  Egan  says,  ''O'Donnel 
showed  himself  entitled  to  respectful  attention ;  but  who  was  completely 
satisfied  in  fifteen  rounds."  The  reporter  from  whom  he  copies  says,  in 
better  English  and  with  more  sense,  ''  Tom  displayed  his  known  dexterity, 
and  showed  good  science ;  but  O'Donnel,  whet  fought  well  at  the  commence- 
ment, at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  round  played  a  erosst  and  gav€  inJ*  We 
suspect  he  was  tired  of  the  job. 

Tom  fretted,  it  appears,  after  the  lost  laurel  with  BiU  Byan,  and  chal- 
lenged him  a  second  time  to  the  lists.  They  accordingly  met  for  25  guineas 
a-side,  at  Laleham  Burway,  near  Chertsey,  Surrey,  June  4,  1805.  Belcher 
was  seconded  by  Tom  Blake  (Tom  Tough),  and  was  backed  by  Mr.  Fletcher 
Beid ;  Bill  Eyan  was  waited  on  by  George  Maddox  and  a  **  friend."  The 
Hon.  Berkeley  Craven  posted  his  stake,  and  laid  the  odds  of  seven  to  four  on 


*  A  dlly  ezaegeratioii  of  tlie  **  Aqoila  non  gignnnt  oolambse."  We  know  eaffles  don't 
bc^t  doTM,  or  tile  revene;  bnt  thongh  a  healthy  or  nnhealthr  oonstitntion  ma;^  be  tnum. 
mitted,  neither  poets,  philoeophen,  preachers,  or  pni^iste,  are  begotten  hereditanlj. 


t  **  Son  of  the  renowned  Michael  £yan/'  njs  Pieroe  Egan,  who  dcTOtee  to  him  a  bio- 
eVa  **  renown'*  oonsistea  in  being  twice  beaten  by  Tom  Johnson,  which  was 
then  by  Mike  Brady,  an  Irish  rongh,  in  twenty  minntei,  which  was.    Bill, 
who  was  a  drunken  Irish  braggadocio,  after  winning  his  first  fight  with  Belcher,  wrauigled 


a  battle  with  Caleb  Balwin  (see  Baldwin),  and  beat  Clarke,  Jane  17, 1806. 
t  See  Appendix  to  Period  IV* 
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Ryan.    At  one  o'clock  the  men  stripped,  and  two  to  one  wai  offered  on 
Ryan.    We  quote  the  report. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1^-— Both  mem  kept  at  diitence; 
but  after  eome  little  fparrinff  Byan  put  in 
the  first  blow.  Tom  parried  it  extremely 
well;  Bjan  bored  in  and  both  fell,  Byan 
nppermost. 

8. — Some  good  straight  blows  exchanged ; 
Belcher  struck,  Byan  parried,  and  Belcher 
fell  from  the  force  of  his  own  blow. 

8. — ^Excellent  fighting;  as  many  as  ten 
blows  passed,  when  Belcher  cleanly  knocked 
down  his  opponent. 

4.— Some  sharp  blows ;  Byan  threw  Bel- . 
oher  a  cross  buttock  with  neat  yiolenoe. 

S.— A  tightly  contestea  round;  Belcher 
feU. 

0.— No  fighting;  they  closed  and  both 
came  down. 

7.— In  this  round  Byan  displayed  to  ad* 
▼antage,  but  dosinfl:  he  fell. 

8.--Very  short ;  Byan  again  fell. 

9.— Both  haring  receive  some  desperate 
blows,  now  began  to  be  more  cautions, 
sparred  a  good  deal,  and  the  round  was 
terminated  rather  &Tourably  for  Bvan. 

10.— ^me  sharp  blows  quickly  plied. 
Belcher  fell.  (Odds  were  now  generally 
two  to  one  on  Byan.) 

11.— The  men  instantly  closed,  and  Byan 
feU. 

18. — ^In  this  round  Bvan  put  in  some  good 
hits  and  brought  down  his  opponent. 

18.— Both  dosed,  straggled,  and  fell.  Bel- 
cher uppermost. 

14. — ^Byan  threw  in  a  serere  blow,  which 
Belcher  verr  scientifically  stopped ;  he 
rallied,  and  ooth  fell  with  great  fiolenoe. 
When  down.  Belcher  ^tted  Byan*s  cheek, 
and  said,  laughing,  **  Bill,  you're  done  over.'* 

16.— -No  fighting,  and  the  men  dosed  and 
fell,  Byan  uppermost. 


16.— Both  showed  fight ;  Byan  down. 

17.— Bvan  very  adroitly  threw  his  oppo<- 
nent,  still  Belcher  appeared  very  gav. 

18.— Good  fightinff.  Byan  brought  down 
his  opponent  again,  out  not  a  clear  fall. 

19. — ^After  some  good  hits  exchanged, 
Byan  put  in  a  severe  blow  in  the  kidneys, 
and  threw  Belcher. 

20. — Byan  now  appeared  distressed  in  his 
wind ;  but  he  made  a  neat  hit,  but  slipped 
and  feU. 

81. — Both  fouffht  with  great  resolution, 
and  each  showed  courage.  Byan  had  the 
superiority  in  strength,  and  got  nis  opponent 
down  again. 

22.— Both  appeared  fatigued ;  no  fighting, 
they  closed  and  both  fell. 

23.— Well  contested ;  Belcher  showed  good 
fight,  and  his  friends  began  to  have  a  better 
opinion  of  his  chance ;  he  hit  his  man  and 
got  away,  Bvan,  however,  threw  him. 

2-1. — belcher  recruited,  stood  up  boldly, 
and  by  an  ezoellent  hit,  brought  down  his 
opponent. 

25.— Both  very  weak,  closed,  and  fdl. 

26. — ^No  fighting,  at  least  no  impression. 
Byan  fell. 

27. — ^Both  combatants  seemed  distressed. 
Belcher  fell. 

28. — Belcher  at  the  end  of  this  round  fell, 
and  laughing,  fiurly  pulled  his  antagonist 
after  him. 

29. — Belcher  immediately  on  setting  to, 
put  in  a  blow  on  the  head,  and  Byan  gave 
m,  not  without  a  sui>position  of  cross  play. 
The  fight  lasted  fifty  minutes. 

^*  Lord  Craven,  Lord  Albemarle,  General 
Fitspatrick,  Hon.  Berkeley  Craven,  Mr. 
Fletcher  Beid,  Mr.  Mellish,  Mendoia,  Jack- 
son, Bill  Warr,  and  others  were  present.'* 


On  February  the  Sth,  1806,  Tom  was  defeated  by  ''the  phenomenon," 
Batch  Sam  (Elias  Samnelfl).    See  DincfH  Sav,  Chapter  Y .  of  this  Period. 

In  the  interval  between  this  and  his  next  contest  he  disposed  of  an  aspirant 
(who  took  the  name  of  ''  Jack  in  the  Oreen")  for  a  ten  pound  note. 

His  next  was  a  brare  but  ineffectual  attempt  to  reyerse  the  yerdlct  in  the 
case  of  Dutch  Sam.  Tom,  though  not  quite  beaten,  fought  a  draw,  July  20, 
1807.  This  led  to  the  final  appeal,  on  August  21,  1807,  when  Tom's  objec- 
tions to  Sam's  superiority  were  flaally  disposed  of.    See  Dutch  Sait. 

After  these  reyerses,  Dogherty,  who  had  twici'  beaten  Cribb's  younger 
brother,  (}eorge,  now  challenged  Tom,  to  fight  in  a  month,  and  the  5th  of  April, 
1803|  was  fixed  for  the  tourney  (the  same  day  as  Patch  Sam  and  Cropley's 
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fight  was  appointed) ;  but  it  was  interrupted  by  tlie  Bow  Street  '*  redbreastSy" 
and  postponed  until  Thursday^  the  Htli  of  April,  when  it  came  off  near  the 
Eubbing  House  on  Epsom  Downs.  A  roped  ring  of  twenty^ne  feet  was 
formed  on  the  turf,  and  about  twelve  o'clock  the  combatants  entered,  Belcher 
accompanied  by  Mendoza  and  dark,  Dogherty  by  Gropley  and  Dick  Hall. 
Without  loss  of  time  they  set-to.    Biz  to  four  on  Belcher. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Round  1. — More  tlian  i  minate  elapsed 
before  any  blows  were  exchanged,  both  spar* 
ring  to  obtain  the  advantage.  Belcher 
stopped  his  opponent's  attempts  \nth  great 
neatness;  a  rally  took  place,  when  they 
dosed,  bnt  broke  away.  Some  trifling  hits 
took  place ;  they  ftgain  closed,  and  Dogherty 
threw  Belcher.  (The  odds  six  to  four  were 
unchanged.) 

2. — Belcher  8topi>ed  a  terrible  left-hander 
which  Dogherty  aimed  at  his  head;  the 
latter  rashed  in,  bnt  Belcher  knocked  him 
off  his  le^. 

8.— Skill  and  courage  by  no  means  defi- 
cient on  either  side.  Doghertj  tried  to 
bnstle  his  man,  bnt  Belcher  was  cool  and 
prepared;  he  stopped  his  plonffes,  and  pnt 
in  some  severe  olows  on  Dognerty's  face, 
who,  nevertheless,  closed  the  round  by 
throwing  Tom. 

4.— The  skill  of  both  men  was  oonspionoos 
in  this  round ;  but  Belcher  had  the  oest  of 
it.  Dogherty  received  a  tremendous  facer 
in  endeavouring  to  plant  a  hit,  and  Belcher 
in  settled  in  fine  style.  Dogherty  convinced 
^e  spectators  that  he  was  no  novice,  by  his 
dexterity  in  stopping— yet  Tom,  following  his 
opponent  round  the  ring,  punished  hishead 
'most  terribly,  and  brought  him  down  by  a 
blow  under  the  jaw.  (Three  to  one  on 
Belcher.) 

6. — ^Belcher,  with  uncommon  dexterity, 
broke  through  Dogherty*s  guard,  and  wiu 
his  left  hand  planted  a  most  dreadful  blow 
in  his  throat,  which  struck  Dogherty  so 
completely  abroad,  that  he  repeated  the  hit 
three  times  before  Dogherty  could  recover 
himself,  when  they  closed  and  fell. 

6. — ^Belcher  upon  setting-to  dropped  his 
opponent  from  the  first  two  blows. 

7. — ^Doghertv's  efforts  were  completely  de- 
fensive; he  stopped  Belcher's  blows  with 
rreat  neatness ;  nevertheless,  Belcher  rallied 
him  down. 

8.— Belcher  had  enough  to  do  in  warding 
off  the  well-aimed  hits  <»  his  adversary,  who 
now  went  in  impetuously,  yet  not  without 
) ;  in  closing,  Tom  was  thrown  upon 


the  ropes  by  Dogherty,  and  to  all  appearance 
without  difficulty.     The   bettinv  Tell,   for 
though  Dogherty  had  been  hit  heavfly,  be 
was  strong  and  oangerous. 
9^— 8mnl  good  blows  wers  ezohangedi 


but  Belcher  was  not  seen  to  so  much  advan- 
tage in  this  round.  In  closing,  Belcher  was 
underneath. 

10. — ^Belcher  sparred  cautiously  and  re- 
treated ;  when  Dogherty,  conceiving  some- 
thing might  be  gained  by  following  him,  put 
in  two  good  mts.  In  closing  the  round, 
Dogherty  was  thrown. 

11. — Belcher  pnt  in  two  facers,  when  both 
the  combatants  tell  out  of  the  ring. 

12. — ^Dogherty  was  again  thrown,  previ- 
ously to  which  Belcher  planted  two  good 
hits. 

IS.^DoghertrV,  fUl  of  pluck,  rattled  in, 
but  Tom  threw  mm  with  considerable  force. 

14. — Tom,  evidently  superior  in  this  round, 
rendered  the  bustling  <n  Dogherty  unavail- 
ing, and  again  threwhim  violently.  (Three 
and  four  to  one  on  Belcher.) 

15. — ^The  paae  of  Dogherty  claimed  ad- 
miration, his  appearance  commiseration — 
his  head  was  terrific,  and  his  strength  was 
nearly  exhausted;  nevertheless,  he  still 
foroea  the  fighting,  but  lus  blows  were  of  no 
effect,  and  he  fell  beneath  the  superiority  of 
his  opponent.  Belcher's  half-arm  hits  were 
as  swift  as  they  were  punishing,  till  Dog- 
herty fell.    (Any  odds  on  Belcher.) 

16  and  17.— In  both  these  rounds  the  ex- 
haustion of  Dogherty  was  visible,  and,  to  the 
honour  of  Belcher,  be  it  recorded,  he  dis- 
dained taking  any  more  advantage  than  was 
necessary  to  insure  his  contest:  as  his  oppo- 
nent fell  on  the  ropes  at  his  mercy,  he  walked 
away  from  him*  Such  humanity  ought  not 
to  be  forgotten. 

18  and  19.— Dogherty's  sforita  were  good, 
but  his  stamina  was  exhausted ;  Ids  blows 
did  not  tell,  although  ho  stall  stopped  with 
considerable  sdence.  Belcher  kept  the  lead 
in  fine  style ;  in  closing,  both  men  fell. 

24. — Up  to  this  round  it  was  evident  that 
Tom  must  win ;  but  his  game  opponent  was 
determined  to  try  every  effort  while  the  least 
chance  remainea  of  success.  Tom  put  in 
three  desperate  facers,  and  followed  them  by 
so  severe  a  body-blow,  that  Dogherty  feU 
quite  bent  and  exhausted. 

25-88.— Dogherty,  still  determined,  con- 
tended for  eight  more  rounds,  but  was 
nothing  more  uan  a  mere  object  of  punish- 
ment to  his  opponenti  who  oontinuallf  hit 
him  down  witb  ease.   Thii  ooold  not  U 
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knig,  and  in  flie  fhirty-third  ronnd,  at  tiie  fought  with  greater  akiU  and  aoienoe,  and 

end  of  forty-five  minnW  sharp  fighting,  more  after  the  manner  of  his  brother,  than 

Belcher  was  declared  the  conqaeror.  in  any  one  he  had  contested.    His  distances 

*' Belcher  was  so  little  hnrt,"  oontinaee  were  measured  with  exactness — every  hit 

the  reporter,  "that  upon   hearing   of  his  told.    Dogherty*s  only  chance  against  such 

adyersary's  snrrender,  he  immediately  threw  superior  skill  and  steadiness  was  his  sheer 


a  somersault,  and  ran  off  to  the  Aubbing      strength  and  game ;  but  in  this  last  Belcher 
ilouse  (nearly  half  a  mile)  without  stop] ' 
to  pat  on  his  dothea.   Is  this  battle  Bel( 


ilouse  (nearly  lu^  a  imle)  without  stopping      showed  himself  his  equal.'* 


Bill  Aichmond,  whose  memoir  will  appear  hereafter,  thrashed  a  country- 
man in  the  same  ring. 

On  the  25th  of  October,  1808,  a  day  memorable  as  that  whereon  Gregson 
was  beaten  after  his  desperate  battle  with  Tom  Cribb  at  lloulsey,  Tom 
Belcher  entered  the  same  thirty-feet  ring  to  fight  Cropley  for  a  pnrse  of 
50  guineas.  At  setting-to  the  odds  were  seven  to  fonr  on  Belcher.  Cropley 
was  seconded  by  Tom  Jones;  Dick  Hall  acted  as  his  bottle-holder;  and 
Belcher  was  waited  on  by  Mendoza  and  Dntch  Sam.  The  combatants  were 
looked  npon  as  well  matched,  and  considerable  expectation  of  a  fine  display 
of  the  art  was  entertained.  Daring  a  contest  of  thirty-four  ronnds,  which 
occupied  fifty-six  minutes — and  it  is  but  justice  to  observe  that  a  more 
scientific  fight  was  rarely  seen — Cropley  proved  himself  an  excellent  boxer, 
and  possessed  of  undeniable  game.  But  his  attitude  was  bad ;  and  his  defeat 
was  principally  attributed  to  a  knack  of  bringing  his  head  too  forward  when 
putting  in  his  blows.  Belcher  saw  this  advantage,  and  accepting  the  present 
thus  made  him,  punished  his  face  so  dreadfully,  that  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
battle  Cropley  was  no  longer  recognizable.  Tom's  blows,  however,  seem  to 
have  been  rather  more  showy  than  effective,  for  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffi- 
culty that  Cropley  was  persuaded  to  give  in,  and  he  was  still  steady  and 
strong ;  though,  says  the  reporter,  "  all  but  blind,  ho  even  then  felt  desirous 
to  try  another  round." 

One  Pamborough,  who  rested  his  pretensions  upon  weight,  strength,  and 
pluck,  three  good  points  certainly,  had  the  temerity  to  fight  Tom  Belcher,  on 
Epsom  race-ground,  in  a  thirty-feet  ring,  on  February  1,  1809.  He  proved 
a  mere  pretender;  and  after  the  first  round  Belcher  treated  him  with  the 
utmost  iang  fraid.  In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  he  so  completely  polished 
him  off  that  Famborough  was  glad  to  cry  ''enough,"  while  Belcher  was 
scarcely  touched.  This  was  a  small  consolation  for  the  Hclchcrs,  for  in  the 
some  ring  on  the  same  day  Tom  Cribb  beat  Jem  Belcher,  as  detailed  in  the 
Life  of  Cribb. 

Silverthome,  a  pugilist  of  some  note  and  success  (see  Appendix  to  Period 
IV.),  was  matched  for  100  guineas,  and  a  subscription  purse  of  £50,  against 
Culcher.    This  battle  was  decided  upon  Crawley  Heath,  near  Copthall,  June  6, 
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1811.  Silyerthome  was  seconded  by  the  yeteran  Caleb  Baldwin,  and  his 
bottle-bolder  was  Bill  Gibbons;  Belcber  was  attended  by  Mr.  John  Gully 
and  Tom  Jones.    Four  to  one  npon  Belcher. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— Belcher,  upon  the  alert,  stopped 
a  tremendous  body  blow,  and  retained  two 
sharp  hits  right  and  left  in  Silverthome's 
£ace,  which  immediately  produced  blood; 
after  disengaging  themselves.  Belcher  pelted 
away  moet  effectaally,  putting  in  hits  as 
qnick  as  lightning.  It  was  declared  by 
several  old  ring-goers  that  such  a  first 
round  was  never  before  witnessed.  Silver- 
thome  went  down  during  the  hitting  from 
the  severe  effects  uf  Belcher's  blows. 

2.— Silverthome  came  to  the  scratch  with 
something  more  than  caution  in  his  attitudes ; 
he  began  by  retreating  from  his  adversary, 
who  hit  him  right  and  left  upon  the  head. 
Silverthome,  in  planting  a  hit  upon  Belcher's 
Ihroat,  was  stopped  ;  nevertheless  he  ffot  in 
a  severe  bod^  blow,  which  B^ilcher  retaliated 
by  hitting  him  down. 

8.— Silverthome,  who  bled  profusely, 
rattled  m,  game  as  a  pebble,  but  without 
effect— Belcher  put  in  several  severe  blows. 
Silverthome  showed  he  was  not  without 
science  by  stopping  several  nasty  ones; 
Belcher  losing  his  ^stance  closed,  and  was 
thrown  by  Silverthome. 

4.^It  was  now  evident  that  Silverthome 
was  much  inferior  to  his  opx>onent,  who 
frustrated  all  his  attempts  with  ease  and 
coolness.  Silverthome  endeavoured  to  plant 
a  severe  body  blow,  which  Tom  stopped, 
when  a  rally  commenced,  which  turned  out 
to  Belcher  ■  advantiu^,  for  he  put  in  a 
terrible  blow,  then  closed,  and  threw  his 


opponent  a  cross-buttodk  enough  to  knock 
the  breath  out  of  him. 

5. — Silverthome  came  to  the  scratch  any- 
thing but  improved  in  appearance ;  he 
received  two  racers,  and  fell  m  an  attempt 
to  get  in.    (A  11  betters  but  no  takers. ) 

o. — ^Notwithstanding  the  chance  was 
against  him,  Silverthome  showed  play,  and 
stopped  ver^  neatly  a  right-handed  blow 
which  was  mtended  for  his  head.  Belcher, 
however,  eot  in  one  on  the  body,  and  Silver- 
thome fell  in  attempting  to  return  the  hit. 

7.— It  was  now  Dellows  to  mend  with 
Silverthome,  who  was  completely  exhausted, 
but  still  wished  to  try  another  chance — ^Bel- 
cher did  as  he  liked  with  him,  and  fimshed 
the  tsontest  by  a  hit  in  the  throat,  which 
knocked  him  down.  The  game  Silverthome 
could  come  no  more,  and  Belcher  was  pro- 
claimed the  conqueror.  Silverthome  was 
at  once  conveyed  to  a  post-chaise,  carried  to 
the  nearest  inn,  and  put  to  bed.  Belcher, 
as  on  a  former  occasion,  threw  a  somersault, 
then  mounted  the  box  of  a  patron's  barouche, 
and  started  for  town. 

"In  this  battle  Belcher  had  as  fine  an 
opportunity,  despito  Silverthome's  experi- 
ence, of  showing  off  his  superior  science,  as 
with  the  slow  and  unwielaly  Famborough. 
He  fought  cautiously,  drawing  his  opponent, 
when  he  never  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
on  to  him.  Silverthome  was  beaten  in  spini 
in  the  first  round,  though  he  did  not  give  in 
till  nature  deserted  him." 


Aftei  liiAS  trinmpb  Belcber  reposed  awhile  on  bis  laurels ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  1813  he  started  on  a  sparring  tonr  throngh  the  provinces,  visiting  the 
northern  parts  of  the  island.  In  Liverpool  he  was  particularly  attractivOi 
and  numerous  pupils  attended  his  school,  who,  from  their  rapid  progress  in 
the  science,  gave  proofs  of  the  excellence  of  the  master  under  whom  they 
studied.  His  engagement  being  completed  at  this  seaport,  and  being  so  near 
to  the  ''  tight  boys  of  the  sod,"  he  determined,  previous  to  liis  return  to  the 
metropolis,  to  take  a  peep  at  "  the  land  that  gave  Paddy  his  birth."  Tom's 
arrival  in  Ireland,  while  it  gave  pleasure  to  the  patrons  of  the  science, 
created  jealousy  in  another  professor  of  boxing,  who  had  been  there  some 
time  previous,  teaching  the  natives  the  advantages  of  the  complete  use  of 
their  fives,  an  art  never  properly  understood  or  appreciated  by  Irishmen, 
Dogherty  resented  Tom's  visit  as  a  sort  of  intrusion  on  his  domain ;  added  to 
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which  his  Rcholare  ran  after  the  newly  arrived  ''Sassenach.'*  This  was 
unendarable.  Doghcrty  issued  a  cartel  to  his  former  conqneror,  and  all  other 
preliminaries  being  arranged,  the  rivals  met  on  the  Cuiragh  of  Kildare,  on 
Friday,  the  23rd  of  April,  1813,  for  a  subscription  purse  of  100  guineas,  and 
''the  honour  of  ould  Ireland,"  as  the  "historian"  expresses  it. 

The  spot  where  the  fight  took  place,  known  to  this  day  as  "  Belcher's 
Yalley,"  was  particularly  couTenieni  tbr  spectators,  being  in  a  g^en  on 
the  Curragh,  surrounded  by  sloping  hills,  forming  a  natural  amphi- 
theatre. 

Belcher  appeared  first  in  the  enclosure,  dressed  in  a  great  coat,  but^  whilst 
it  was  completing,  retired  to  a  barouche,  in  which  he  had  arrived.    Dogherty 
now  showed  himself  to  the  spectators,  wrapped  up  in  a  boxcoat  of  no  trifling 
dimensions,  and  instantly  gave  his  caster  a  toss  in  the  air,  loudly  vociferating, 
''Ireland  for  ever."    This  sentence,  which  came  so  directly  home  to  the 
natives  of  Paddy's  Land,  occasioned  an  electric  expression  of  approbation 
from  the  surrounding  multitude,  accompanied  by  repeated  shouts  and  huzzas. 
It  might  spontaneously  have  escaped  the  lips  of  Dogherty,  from  a  warmth  of 
feeling  to  his  native  soil,  but  it  certainly  was  not  calculated  to  place  Belcher 
in  a  &vourable  point  of  view  with  the  assembled  multitude.    Tom  accord- 
ingly again  entered  the  enclosure,  seeming  to  feel  (whatever  the  intention  of  it 
ought  be  toward  him)  that,  if  suffered  to  pass  over  without  notice,  it  might 
operate  to  his  prejudice.     After  bowing  to  the  spectators,  he  solicited  a 
gentieman  who  had  been  chosen  the  umpire  to  address  the  public,  that  no 
improper  impression  might  go  forth  respecting  his  character.    This  the  gen- 
tleman did,  nearly  to  the  following  effect :  —  "  Oentiemen,  Mr.  Belcher 
wishes  it  to  be  understood  that,  if  any  aspersions  have  been  levelled  at  him, 
stating  that  he  has  spoken  disrespectfully  of  the  Irish  nation,  he  begs  leave  to 
assure  you  it  is  an  absolute  falsehood ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment, he  is  ready  at  any  time  to  fight  those  who  may  dare  assert  to  the  contrary." 
This  pithy  oration  was  favourably  received;  the  combatants  immediately 
stripped,  and  the  ceremony  of  shaking  hands  having  been  gone  through,  the 
seconds  took  their  stations.     Isle  of  Wight  Hall  seconded  Belcher,  and 
Oamble  attended  upon  Dogherty.    Belcher,  from  his  well-known  exceUenco, 
was  the  favourite,  two  to  one,  yet^  notwithstanding  this  great  odds,  there 
were  scarcely  any  takers.    Both  the  combatants  appeared  to  possess  confi- 
dence in  themselves.     Belcher  having  beaten  Dogherty  in  England,  felt  that 
superiority  which  belongs  to  experience  and  practical  knowledge.    On  the 
other  hand,  Dogherty  was  considerably  improved,  and  for  "the  honour  of 
Iielaad,"  and  surrounded  by  his  countrymen,  felt  an  additional  stimulus  tQ 
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win,  and  was  determined  not  to  yiold  the  palm  so  long  as  he  conid  struggle 
for  it.    With  these  feelings  they  set-to  exactly  at  one  o'clock. 

THE  PIGHT. 


Roimd  1.— The  exoeUent  attitade  snd 
noatness  of  style  exhibited  bj  Belcher,  much 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Irish  amateors. 
Good  science  on  both  sides,  when  thej  both 
hit  together;  Dogherty  received  a  sharp 
fiioer,  and  the  blood  issuinff  from  his  lip, 
Belcher  exclaimed,  "  First  olood,**  several 
bets  depending  upon  that  event.  Belcher 
received  Doghertjrs  retain  npon  the  ear. 
Some  severe  hits  were  exchanged,  and,  in 
dosing,  both  went  down,  but  Belcher  under* 
most. 

2. — ^Both  combatants  went  sharply  to  work, 
and  much  good  fighting  was  displayed.  In 
dosing.  Belcher  was  thrown,  bat  received  no 
iajary  from  his  fall.  Load  shoating  oo- 
corred,  and  Dogherty  was  so  elated  wiui  his 
dexterity,  that  m  the  pride  of  the  moment, 
he  offered  100  to  10,  but  it  received  no 
attention.  % 

8. — Some  excellent  sparring  opened  the 
ronnd,  in  which  Doghertv  showed  that  he 
was  maoh  improved  since  nis  former  contest 
at  Epsom ;  it  was  followed  bv  the  exchange 
of  several  severe  blows.  Dogherty's  mag 
was  rather  pinked,  his  temper  seemed  a 
little  raffled,  and  the  round  was  eondnded 
by  lus  being  thrown. 

4.— Milling  without  ceremony  was  the 
order  of  the  day ;  but  the  advantage  was 
on  the  side  of  Belcher,  from  his  superior 
science :  he  hit  much  more  rapidly  than  his 
opponent,  and  his  defensive  tactics  displayed 
a  like  superiority ;  he  punithed  the  mce  of 
his  opponent  terribly,  and  finally  sent  Dog« 
herty  down  by  a  one,  two,  right  and  left. 

6.— -Gaution  became  rather  neoessary  on 
the  part  of  Dogherty.  Belcher  was  thrown, 
but  not  before  some  severe  hits  had  been 
exchanged. 

S.— -Belcher  ounished  the  nob  of  his  an- 
tagonist throngnout  this  round.  They  doaed 
and  both  down. 

7. — ^The  combatants  made  pla^,  when  an 
opening  appearing.  Belcher  put  m  so  severe 
a  hit  on  Dogherty*s  ribs  that  ae  reeled  down. 
8.— The  contrast  between  the  styles  of  the 
two  pugilists  at  that  early  period  of  the 
battle  was  manifest  to  all  the  spectators. 
Dogherty  had  been  most  terribly  punished. 
His  fiuse  was  materially  altered,  one  of  his 
e;^es  being  dosed;  the  daret  trickled  from 
his  olfactories  and  potato  trap,  and  Uie 
round  was  terminated  by  Dogherty's  receiv- 
ing  so  severe  a  hit  npon  the  thorax  that  he 
instantly  went  down.  (Beloher  a  guinea  to 
a  shilling!) 

y.— The  game  of  Dogherty  deserves  peon- 
liar  notice,  from  the  «uurp  milling  ho  took 
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without  flinnhing ;  BeUsher  serring  it  oat  so 
hard  and  fiut  as  to  knock  him  down.  In 
r  over  him.  Belcher  disengaged  himself 


Dogherty  in  neat  style. 
10.— Belcher  full  of  gaiety  showed  his 
leading  superiority  by  planting  several  hits ; 
notwitnstanding,  m  closing,  liberty  threw 
him. 

11. — ^The  combatants  were  determined  to 
convince  the  lookers  on  there  was  no  trifling 
between  them ;  both  milling  away  in  every 
direction.  The  left  eye  of  Belcher  received 
an  ugly  blow,  and  Dogherty,  still  strong, 
threw  him  under  the  ropes. 

18. — Fighting  without  intermission,  and 
bravery  truly  conspicuous  on  both  sides.  The 
round  was  terminated  by  Belcher  putting  in 
a  tremendous  teaser  on  Dogherty  s  throaty 
whidi  not  only  floored  him,  but  rendered 
him  unable  to  move  for  a  few  seconds. 

18.  —  Belcher  held  the  advantage  by 
punishing  the  face  of  Dogherty  dreadfully, 
and  endM  the  round  by  knocking  him  down. 
14.  ^  No  alteration.  Dogherty  rather 
groggy,  and  Bdcher  getting  second  wind; 
still  taking  the  lead  in  milling,  and  closing 
the  round  oy  throwing  Dogherty,  and  failing 
upon  him. 

16.-~11ie  game  of  the  latter  was  the  theme 
of  every  one.  He  proved  himself  a  perfect 
trump,  rallying  with  good  spirit,  but  receiv- 
ing a  straight  hit  under  the  eye,  he  went 
down. 

16.-— On  setting-to  Dogherty  made  play, 
but  the  judgment  of  Belcher  foiled  him ;  the 
latter  putting  in  several  blows  in  succession, 
fibbioff  him,  and  ending  by  throwing  his 
man  cleverly. 

17.— Dogher^  planted  some  severe  body 
blows;  nevertheless,  Belcher  dosed  and 
threw  him. 

18. — ^A  smart  rally,  both  men  keeping  up 
the  game  gaily.  Belcher,  in  endeavouring 
to  throw  his  antagonist,  went  down. 

19. — ^Dogherty  sparred  with  considerable 
judgment,  to  gain  time,  and  put  in  a  sharp 
dIow  upon  the  body  of  Belcher,  who  went 
down  ieom  a  slip. 

80. — ^Belcher  seemed  perfectlv  at  home ; 
as  if  he  felt  oonvinoea  how  uiings  were 
going.  The  advantage  of  superior  science, 
enabled  him  to  serve  out  Dogherty  about  the 
head  with  such  severity  as  to  occasion  the 
latter  to  fall  at  his  feet  (A  bet  oould  not 
be  obtained  at  any  odds.) 

81.— Dogherty,  still  at  the  scratch,  con- 
tended with  the  utmost  bravery  to  prolong 
the  fight  but  it  appeared  only  to  receive 
additional  poniahment.    His  head  and  &ot 
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ei.ni:>ii6(l  A  nMi  Mpeat— fee  wm  oovand 
with  darei,  ftod  in  ue  «Ti!Bt  milled  to  tli« 
groxmd, 

22.^-To  the  astoniihment  of  ererj  one 
preeenii  the  spirit  of  Dog^oriy  was  not 
broken.  He  attempted  to  pnt  in  aome  good 
hits  upon  the  body  of  Beloner,  bnt  the  wary 
ffoard  of  Tom  stopped  them  with  ease ;  in 
throwioff  Dogherty,  he  went  down  with  him. 

88. — ^Ponishment  was  the  lot  of  Doghertv, 
and  his  &ce  and  neok  were  terribly  xnanlea ; 
bat  in  closing,  he  showed  his  strength  by 
throwing  Tom  on  his  hip. 

84. — ManoBUTnng  affain  resorted  to.  Dog- 
herty  felt  for  Belchers  body ;  bat  Tom  re- 
tamed  the  fibToar  most  uberaUv  on  his 
opponent's  mag.  In  dosing,  Dogherty  ex- 
perienced so  serere  a  fall,  as  to  remain  a 
short  period  insensible. 

25. — ^The  plaok  of  Doghertv  was  not  yet 
taken  oat  or  him,  and  whilst  ne  entertained 
the  smallest  notion  of  a  chanoe  remaining, 
he  was  determined  to  stand  np,  although  so 
dreadfolly  worsted  every  roand.  A  despe- 
rate hit  from  Belcher  again  made  him 
measore  his  length  on  the  gronnd. 

96  and  last. — ^Dpgherty,  with  the  most 
determined  resolation,  endeavonred  to  rise 
saperioi  ^  exhaasted  natare,  and  would  not 
cry  "  enough  I "  He  made  a  desperate  rally 
to  effect  a  change  in  his  fiivoar,  erincin^ 
that  no  common  caterer  could  satisfy  his 
inordinate  gluttony.  Belcher,  however,  hit 
him  almost  where  ne  pleased,  and  wound  up 
the  piece  by  throwing  and  falling  on  him. 
Dogherty  could  not  oome  again;  he  was 
decidedly  fimshed;  and  some  time  elapsed 
before  he  oould  get  up.  He  was  blea  in 
both  arms  upon  the  ground,  and  instantly 
conveyed  home  and  put  to  bed. 

This  well-contestea  fi^t  continued  thirty- 
five  minutes,  and  upon  Belcher's  being  de- 
dared  the  conqueror,  he  threw  a  somersault. 


and  immediatelv  got  into  a  barouche  and 
drove  off  to  Dublin  to  a  dinner  provided  for 
him  bv  a  puty  of  gentlemen. 

If  Uiis  disnnguished  boxer  claimed  the 
admiration  of  the  spectators  from  the  scien- 
tific manner  in  which  he  won  the  battle,  and 
the  superior  adroitness  he  displayed  in  pro- 
tecting himself  from  scarcely  receiving  any 
iigury,  it  is  but  Justice  to  observe,  that  Dan 
Dogherty  proved  himself  a  milling  hero  of 
the  first  stamp;  and  the  true  couraije  he 
displayed  ought  not  to  be  forgotten.  As  a 
proof  that  his  efforts  made  considerable  im- 
pression, a  subscription,  amounting  to  up- 
wards of  £70,  was  immediately  made  for 
him,  the  Marqais  of  Sligo  patting  down 
6  guineas :  to  this  Belcher  subecribed  a 
guinea.  Tom  continued  seveml  months 
after  this  battle  in  Ireland,  exhibiting  sped- 
mens  of  his  skill,  in  company  with  Hall, 
with  increased  reputation  and  success.  At 
Cork  and  Dublin  his  wdl-eamed  fame  pro- 
duced him  numerous  respectable  scholan, 
amon^  whom  several  persons  of  rank  were 
conspicuous. 

The  advantages  of  superior  sdence  were 
never  more  dearlv  shown,  than  in  this  com- 
bat. The  dexterity,  ease,  and  perfect  tanff 
frM  with  which  Belcher  defeated  DogherU 
surprised*even  those  who  were  somewhat 
acquainted  with  the  art,  but,  generally 
speaking,  among  the  mere  lookers  on  it 
exdted  astonishment— to  view  one  man  (and 
a  sdentific  professor  too)  hit  all  to  pieces, 
his  head  so  transmogrified  that  few  traces 


retiring  from  the  contest  with  barely  m 
scratch,  and  driving  away  from  the  Curragh 
with  all  the  gaiety  of  a  spectator.  It  was 
impossible  that  such  a  vast  superiority  could 
be  passed  without  remark. 


On  Belcher's  Tehun  to  England,  he  took  a  benefit  at  the  Fives  Conit 
,May  20,  1814),  which  was  numerously  patronised,  preparatory  to  his  com- 
mencing tayem  keeper,  at  the  Castle,  in  Holbom,  previously  in  the  occupation 
<jf  Oregson,  afterwards  the  caravansera  of  the  respected  Tom  Spring ;  and  hero 
we  must  make  room  for  a  slight  anecdote  recorded  by  Pierce  Egan. 

<'  Tom,  in  company  with  Shelton,  about  a  week  after  he  had  defeated 
Dogherty,  upon  coming  down  Highgate  Hill,  in  a  chaise,  was  challenged  to 
ave  a  trotting  match,  by  a  couple  of  follows  in  a  gig.  Belcher  endeavoured 
to  give  them  the  go-by,  but  they  kept  continually  crossing  him.  At  length, 
one  of  those  heroes,  determined  upon  kicking  up  a  row,  jumped  out  of  his 
cludse,  and  without  further  ceremony,  seized  Tom  by  the  leg,  in  order  to  pull 
him  out  to  fight,  threatening,  at  the  same  time,  to  mill  both  Belcher  aaj 
Shelton. 
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**  ^Let  go/  eaid  Tom,  '  and  as  soon  as  I  get  upon  tho  giounct,  we  will  Laf  o 
a  &ir  trial,  depend  upon  it.' — One  of  Belcher's  fingers,  at  this  period,  was  in 
a  poultice,  and  his  hand  so  sore  that  he  could  scarcely  touch  anything  with 
it;  however,  this  did  not  prevent  the  turn  up  from  taking  place.  The  cove's 
nob  was  metamorphosed  in  a  twinkling,  and,  by  way  of  a  finisher,  he  received 
a  blow  that  sent  him  rolling  down  the  hill,  to  the  no  small  diversion  of 
Shelton  and  Tom.  The  latter  now  mounted  his  gig  with  all  the  tan^f  /raid 
possible,  good-naturedly  advising  this  would-be  fighting  man  never  to 
threaten,  in  future,  beating  two  persons  at  once.  Upon  the  blade's  stopping 
at  the  nearest  inn  to  dean  his  face  from  the  claret  it  was  deluged  with,  he 
learnt,  to  his  great  surprise,  he  had  been  engaged  with  the  celebrated  Tom 
Belcher." 

''Belcher,  whose  desire  for  punishing  his  opponents  always  ceased  on 
quitting  the  prize-ring,  was  attacked  one  evening,  in  June,  1817,  upon  his 
entering  a  genteel  parlour  in  the  vicinity  of  Holbom,  in  a  most  unhandsome 
manner,  by  Jack  Firby  (a  fifteen  stone  man,  and  six  feet  highi  but  better 
known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Young  Kufflan,  and  from  his  defeat  by  Jem 
Belcher).  In  spite  of  all  his  ruffianism  and  knowledge  of  boxing,  his  nob 
was  instantiy  placed  in  chancery— his  peepers  were  taken  measure  of  for 
a  suit  of  mouning — and  his  mug  exhibited  all  the  high  vermilion  touches  of 
colouring,  without  the  aid  of  a  painter.  In  a  few  minutes  he  was  so  com- 
pletely satisfied,  from  the  oderity  of  his  expert  opponent,  as  scarcely  to  be 
able  to  retire,  covered  with  shame  and  confusion  for  his  insolence.  Tom 
politely  expressed  himself  sony  for  the  trifling  interruption  the  company 
bad  experienced^  without  receiving  the  sligntest  scratch  from  his  overgrown 
bully." 

In  conclusion,  we  may  take  a  glance  at  Belcher  as  the  ''retired  pugilist," 
a  character  which,  in  our  own  time,  we  have  seen  a  sufficiency  of  examples 
to  respect,  despite  the  libels  and  lies  of  "  Graven"  and  other  calumniators. 

Not  to  dte  bygone  landlords  of  "The  Castle,"  in  themselves  a  tower 
of  strength,  we  may  mention  that  one  pugilist  (Mr.  John  Oully)  whose 
memoir  will  appear  in  an  early  chapter,  has  risen  to  senatorial  honours; 
another  (Langan,  the  antagonist  of  Spring),  received  a  piece  of  plate  (on  his 
retirement  from  businesB  with  a  handsome  fortune),  as  a  testimonial  of  the 
high  respect  of  his  neighbours  and  acquaintance  in  the  town  of  Liverpool ; 
while  the  best  conducted  sporting  houses,  and  those  which  least  frequentiy 
figure  before  magistrates,  are— we  fearlessly  assert  it— those  kept  by  ex- 
pugilists  of  the  higher  caste.  T$sU  Belcher's,  Spring's,  Jem  Bum's,  Owen 
Swift's,  in  London,  and  many  sporting  houses  in  the  proTinoes«    There  are 
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exceptions,  of  ooune,  hut  if  the  slanderers  of  pugilists  and  fair  pugilism  will 
insist  on  descending  to  personal  or  individual  libel,  to  bolster  up  their 
cowardly  onslaughts  on  this  manly  art,  we  pledge  ourselves  for  every 
pugilist  of  note,  whose  rame  they  produce  as  having  come  under  the  lash 
of  the  law  for  any  dishonourable  offence,  to  pick  out  a  parson,  a  magistrate, 
or  a  doctor  to  match  him ;  and  if  the  highest  criminality  be  the  test  of  class 
profligacy  and  brutality,  we  will  go  higher  and  find  them  Quakers,  military 
officers,  aye,  even  bishops,  guilty  of  capital  felony.  Truly  it  is  enough  to 
make  one's  blood  boil  to  read  such  canting  drivel,  such  impotent  spleen 
vented  on  bravery  and  courageous  endurance.  For  ourselves,  some  acquaintance 
with  the  world  has  taught  us  that  we  had  rather  trust  to  the  honour  and 
generosity  of  a  soldier  than  a  priest,  or  a  pugilist  than  a  professing  puritan. 
But  to  return  to  Belcher. 

^    For  several  years  Tom  was  a  frequent  exhibitor  at  the  Tennis  Court,  where 
no  boxer  more  decinvely  established  the  superiority  of  art  over  strength. 
The  following  instance  may  tend,  in  some  degree,  to  illustrate  the  above 
opinion.    Ikey  Pig,  the  antagonist  of  Oribb,  who  possessed  a  smattering 
of  the  science,  was  not  only  knocked  about  like  a  child,  but  ultimately  hit 
clean  off  the  stage.    Shaw,  the  lifeguardsman,  a  Hercules  in  appearance, 
a  man  of  undeniable  courage,  and  with  strength  to  match  his  mighty  heart, 
was  dead  beat  with  the  gloves  by  Tom;  although  this  son  of  Mars,  but  a  day 
or  two  before,  in  a  bout  with  Captain  Barclay,  had  put  tho  captain's  upper 
works  to  much  confiiaion,  and  made  his  teeth  chatter  again.    Oully,  whose 
knowledge  of  boxing  was  far  above  mediocrity,  appeared  considerably  inferior 
in  his  sets-to  with  Tom.    Molineaux,  too,  when  in  his  prime,  was  milled  in 
all  directions  over  the  stage,  and  ultimately  floored  by  Belcher.    During  the 
time  Tom  was  in  training  at  Norwich  to  fight  with  Famborough,  in  an 
exhibition  of  sparring  at  the  above  place,  he  levelled  the  Champion  Cribb, 
to  the  no  small  surprise  of  the  spectators.    The  memorable  disposal  of  Shock 
Jem  (a  lad  of  most  determined  spirit,  and  who  had  made  the  art  of  self- 
defence  his  study,  under  the  tuition  of  the  sdentiflo  George  Head),  was  so 
complete  and  satisfactory  upon  the  point  in  question  by  Belcher,  as  to  need 
no  further  comment.    Shock  was  ''hit  to  pieces."     In  competition  with 
Cribb  or  any  of  the  **  big  ones,"  Tom*s  excellence  as  a  sparrer  was  never 
in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful ;  and  of  this  a  marked  demonstration  took 
place  on  the  occasion  of  Cribb's  benefit,  May  31,  1814.    The  massive  bulky 
appearance  of  the  champion  standing  over  the  compact  elegant  form  of 
Belcher,  reminded  the  spectator  not  inaptly  of  the  difference  between  a  small 
frigate  contending  with  a  first-rate  man-of-war ;  and  that  however  thu  former 
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might,  from  its  compact  size  and  high  state  of  discipline,  perform  its  moTO- 
ments  with  greater  celerity,  and  eyen  create  considerable  annoyance  Ij 
superiority  of  tactics,  yet  ultimately,  in  a  dedsire  engagement,  where  there 
was  no  room  for  mancBUvring,  it  must  strike  to  heavier  metal.  So  with  these 
combatants.  The  ponderosity  of  Cribb,  when  in  dose  quarters  with  hia 
opponent,  or  he  bored  in  upon  him,  was  manifest ;  but  when  at  arm's  length, 
and  while  there  remained  room  for  a  display  of  adroitness  and  skill,  Belcher 
appeared  the  greater  man.  The  exclamations,  which  made  the  court  resound 
again,  with  ''well  done,  little  Tom,"  decided  this  point.  Belcher  pat  in 
some  neat  touches  upon  the  nob  of  the  Champion,  on  his  resolutely  boring-in, 
and  stopped,  in  seyeral  instances,  the  well-meant  heavy  blows  of  Cribb  in  the 
return,  with  considerable  dexterity  and  judgment.  True,  when  the  Champion 
did  get  in,  he  drove  Belcher  to  the  comer  of  the  stage,  and  the  strength  and 
resolution  of  Cribb  prevailed. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  on  Belcher's  sparring,  the  following  circum- 
stance is  worthy  of  note.  It  occurred  on  the  26th  of  February,  1817,  at  the 
benefit  of  Cribb.  Upon  Belcher  ascending  the  stage  with  H.  Lancaster,  they 
were  interrupted  £rom  all  parts  of  the  court,  with  the  cry  of  ''  Scroggins." 
Mr.  Jackson  also  requested  it,  for  the  satisfiu^tion  of  several  amateurs  of  rank 
present.  Upon  this,  that  hardy  little  hero  appeared,  and  Lancaster  retired. 
The  spectators  were  uncommonly  anxious  to  witness  this  set-to,  which  might 
be  denominated  first-rate  science  against  the  most  determined  ruffianism. 
8crog^;ins,  immediately  on  shaking  hands  with  his  opponent,  rushed  at  him 
with  all  the  impetuosity  of  an  English  bull-dog,  and,  for  three  rounds,  it  was 
a  downright  mill  with  the  gloves.  Belcher^  from  the  farj  of  his  antagonist, 
was  driven  more  than  once  against  the  rails,  and  from  want  of  room  his 
science  seemed  somewhat  at  a  discount.  In  the  fourth,  however,  Tom  began 
to  feel  his  way  with  more  certainty,  tBucei,  his  opponent  sharply  with  his 
one-two,  on  his  boring  in,  and  had  the  best  of  the  round,  when  Scrog^ins 
bowed  and  took  off  the  gloves ;  and,  although  loudly  and  repeatedly  solicited 
by  the  spectators  to  have  another  round,  and  particularly  by  Belcher,  he 
immediately  quitted  the  stage.  A  slight  tint  of  the  claret  appeared  on  both 
their  mugs,  but  was  first  visible  from  the  mouth  of  Scroggins. 

This  little  episode,  with  a  man  of  Scroggins's  character,  might  reasonably 
be  expected  to  result  in  something  like  a  trial  without  the  mufflers,  and  so  it 
eventually  proved.  For  on  the  10th  April,  1822,  a  sporting  dinner  having 
taken  place  at  the  Castle,  Scroggins,  who  was  bacchi  plcnis,  got  into  a 
**  skrimmage"  with  Belcher.  The  little  hero  would  not  be  denied,  and  Tom 
feeling  his  character  for  courage  touched,  cast  aside  the  counsel  of  discretioni 
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ftnd  a  mOl  took  place.  Twenty  minutefl  raffianing,  boring  in,  and  hard 
fiirhting  on  one  side,  and  scientific  administration  of  punishment  on  the 
cfber,  settled  the  question,  and  Scroggins  was  forced  to  give  in.  This  was  a 
gratnitons  and  somewhat  ill-adyised  exhibition  on  the  part  of  Belcher,  who 
needed  no  such  triumph,  yet  it  showed  the  spirit  of  the  '*  old  war-horse  ready 
for  the  fray,"  was  still  within  him. 

Tom  fielcher  was  in  height  about  fire  feet  nine  inches,  wdghlng  nearly 
eleven  stone.  His  appearance  was  gentlemanly,  and  his  mannem  and  deport- 
ment of  the  most  mild  and  inoffensiye  nature,  well  calculated  to  prepossess  the 
stranger  in  his  fayour;  who  also  found  in  his  company  the  perfection  of  the 
pugilist,  unmingled  with  the  coarseness  which  the  ignorant  and  the  prejudiced 
are  too  apt  to  associate  with  their  ideal  of  every  brave  boxer. 

Belcher  died  at  Bristol  on  the  9th  of  December,  1654,  aged  71  years, 
universally  respected. 
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HEN.  (OE  HENRY)  PEARCE,  «  THE  GAME  CHICKEN  » 
(CHAMPION)--1803-1805. 

BuiLLiAirr  as  a  meteor  Hen.  Pearce  shot  across  the  pugilistic  horizon, 
as  quickly  to  &U  extinguished.  When  Jem  Belcher  had  reached  the  zenith 
of  his  &me,  he  cast  his  eyes  toward  Bristol  for  a  successor,  and  the  early 
reputation  of  Pearce  pointed  him  out  as  a  likely  holder  of  the  belt  of  cham- 
pionship on  behalf  of  his  own  native  dty. 

We  shall  not  here  dilate  on  the  fistic  capabilities  of  Pearce,  convinced  that 
a  simple  record  of  his  deeds  will  far  outweigh  pompous  panegyric  and  fulsome 
laudation.  Pearce  was  another  among  the  many  scientific  sons  of  boxing 
Bristol,  and  among  the  many  ring  recruits  which  that  ancient  city  furnished 
to  the  metropolitan  arena  must  ever  hold  a  distinguished  place. 

The  year  of  Pearce's  birth  was  1777,  and  after  serving  his  apprenticeship 
duly  to  the  age  of  twenty-one,  to  a  tradesman  in  Bristol,  some  of  the 
cognoscenti  were  attracted  by  his  remarkable  skill  in  sparring,  and  in  boxing 
matches,  for  which  that  city  and  its  rival,  Bath,  were  then  famous. 

After  Jem  Beldier's  accident^  in  July,  1803,  the  champion  made  a 
flattering  overture  to  the  young  Bristolian*  to  come  to  London.  Berks, 
as  we  have  already  observed,  now  asserted  his  title  to  the  championship,  and 
Jem  soon  found  Pearce  an  introduction  to  that  bumptious  personage,  who 
was  as  much  a  bully  as  a  bruiser,  at  the  well-known  rendezvous  in  St. 
Martin's  Street,  Leicester-square.  Belcher,  as  might  be  expected,  after 
himself  testing  Pearce's  qualifications,  readily  backed  his  townsman,  and 
their  first  serious  rencontre  is  thus  told  in  **  Pancratia,"  pp.  182  et  seq. : — 

« Thursday,  August  11,  1803,  was  a  «;reat  day  out  with  the  sporting 
classes  of  the  metropolis,,  and  'the  Chicken'  was  there  (at  Shooter's  Hill) 
with  other  visitors.    Joe  Berks  also  was  present.    On  the  road  home  these 

*  PeftToe  wM  in  his  twenty-mxfh  year,  and  fhe  senior  of  fielcher  by  nearly  five  yean ;  bat 
hii  conetitation  was  nndebanched,  and  his  fame  matured.  Beloher  began  his  fightinar  career 
at  seventeen  years  with  Biitfcon,  two  or  three  years  too  early. 
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already  talked-of  riTals  for  the  champioiiship  eyed  each  other  with  minute 
attention,  and  doubtless  with  some  feelings  of  envy.  In  the  course  of  the 
«Yening  they  met  again  at  the  Fives  Court,  St  Martin's  Lane,  and  stories 
were  industrioualy  circulated  of  the  utter  contempt  which  each  had  formed 
for  the  other*8  pugilistio  powers.  In  the  course  of  the  evening  Pearce  having 
retired,  the  gluttonous  butcher  became  offensively  insolent  towards  Pearce's 
friends,  boasting  his  capability  of  making  it  an  affair  of  a  few  minutes,  with 
such  a  thread  paper.  The  challenge  was  communicated  to  the  Chicken,  who 
rose  with  alacrity  irom  his  bed  (he  then  lodged  in  Wardour-street,  Soho), 
and  ever3rthing  was  quickly  got  ready.  A  well-lighted  room  was  selected, 
and  notice  sent  round  to  some  leading  patrons,  that  a  trial  of  skill  was  to  take 
place  between  the  new  Bristol  youth,  and  the  celebrated  glutton  Berks; 
numbers  soon  assembled,  and  between  the  hours  of  eleven  and  twelve  the 
battle  commenced.  Berks'  inferiority  was  soon  manifest.  His  slow  and 
round  method  of  fighting  faUed  in  doing  any  execution  when  opposed  to 
the  straight  rapid  hits  of  his  active  adversary,  and  his  pluck  only  enabled 
him  to  receive  uncommon  punishment.  The  Chicken  lost  no  time  in  dis* 
playing  the  graces  of  the  science,  yet  put  in  his  blows  so  sharply  that  Berks 
soon  exhibited  signs  of  weakness.  During  a  desperate  contest  of  twenty 
minutes,  in  which  fifteen  rounds  of  tremendous  milling  took  place,  Berks 
evinced  great  courage,  and  endeavoured  in  the  latter  round  to  fight  defensively, 
and  parry  the  blows  of  the  Chicken,  but  the  latter  followed  him  up  so 
straight-forward,  that  it  was  impossible  for  Berks  to  resist  the  consequences^ 
and  he  was  twice  floored  by  the  Chicken,  so  decidedly  that  he  lay  stupefied. 
The  two  blows  were  allowed  by  all  present,  to  have  been  the  most  tremen- 
dously effective  they  had  ever  witnessed.  Berks  was  dreadfully  milled,  yet 
had  the  candour  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  never  before  met  with  such  a 
rapid  antagonist." 

It  should  be  observed  that  the  cause  of  this  unusual  mode  of  settling 
an  important  fight,  was  that  Berks  was  at  this  time  under  recognizances 
of  £200,  and  the  conditions  of  a  published  prize-fight  were  supposed  to  be 
hereby  evaded. 

From  the  time  '*the  Game  Chicken"  first  appeared  in  London,  the  patrons 
of  the  pugilate  felt  desirous  to  match  him  regularly  against  Berks,  but  the 
latter*s  recognizances  proved  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Time  at  length 
eradicated  all  fear  of  that  process,  and  the  match  was  made. 

The  sum  staked  was  £  100,  and  the  combatants  agreed  to  fight  upon  the 
terms  of  £90  to  the  winner,  and  £10  to  be  appropriated  to  the  loser. 
Accordingly  **  on  Monday,  January  23,  1804,  the  heroes  of  the  fist  again 
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From  a  Drawing  by  Rkevks,  of  Bristol,  1805. 
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graced  the  well-known  spot  on  Wimbledon  Common,  and  at  eloy^n  oVock 
a  ring  was  fonned  npon  the  highest  part  of  the  common  near  Coombe  Woo*1 ; 
but  reoeiTing  information  that  they  were  in  a  parish  wherein  they  were 
liable  to  be  molested,  they  immediately  gare  the  word  to  form  another  near 
the  telegraph.  A  race  ensued  of  a  canons  description,  some  thousands  of 
pedestrians  and  equestrians,  with  lots  of  carriages  and  carts,  all  were 
set  in  commotion,  trying  who  should  obtain  the  best  situation  for  seeing 
the  fight. 

''A  ring  being  formed,  after  the  bustie  had  subsided,  Berks  entered, 
accompanied  by  Tom  Owen  for  his  second,  and  Paddington  Jones  his  bottle- 
holder.  Shortiy  afterwards  Pearce  appeared,  attended  by  Bill  Gibbons  and 
Caleb  Baldwin.  They  immediately  began  to  strip;  Berks  was  the  tallest 
and  displaying  immense  muscle  appeared  to  possess  uncommon  strength- 
Pearce  stood  about  fire  feet  eight  inches  and  three  quarters ;  the  conformation 
of  his  chest  and  limbs  brought  to  recollection  the  athletic  form  of  the  noted 
Tom  Johnson,  but  on  a  smaller  and  lighter  scale. 

"  At  precisely  at  eleyen  minutes  before  twelre  they  set  to.  Odds  seven  to 
four  in  fiftvour  of  Pearce,  from  the  former  rencontre. 


THE  FIGHT. 


BoTind  l.-*Pearoe  showed  great  caation, 
opposing  himself  indirectly  to  saperior 
streng^th;  and  Berks  had  learnt  from  the 
bmsthing  he  had  ffot  at  St.  Martin's  Lane, 
not  to  msh  in.  Withoat  any  blows  being 
exchanged,  both  men  closed  and  fell.  (Two 
to  one  on  Pearoe.) 

2.— The  Shropdiizeman  upon  his  mottle, 
game  to  the  baok-bone,  went  in  desperately, 
and  foaght  into  a  rally  like  a  hero ;  bat  the 
Chicken,  awake  to  his  intent,  milled  on  the 
retreat,  and  at  length  pat  in  a  stopper  on 
Berks*  forehead,  that  made  him  reel  again, 
when  tiie  Chicken  caoght  him  staggering, 
and  threw  him. 

8.  —  Berks,  though  bleeding  profosely, 
stood  ap  well  to  his  man,  and  a  ffood  display 
of  hits  was  made  on  both  siaes.  Bern 
again  thrown. 

4,  5.~Ditto  repeated,  the  exchanges  in 
favoar  of  the  Chicken. 

6. — Pearoe  pat  in  a  blow,  which  Berks 
countered  so  heavily  as  to  bring  down  Pearoe 
on  his  knee.    (Bravo,  Berks  I) 

7  to  11. — ^Berks  exceedingly  shy  of  his 
opponent,  always  waiting  for  his  antagonist 
to  break  ground,  and  suffering  much  from 
the  repetition  of  his  blows.    From  this  to 

15. — The  Chicken  so  much  the  favourite, 
that  the  odds  were  four  to  one  upon  him. 
It  was  numifest  that  Berks  was  no'  a  ma'ch 
for  his  man.    His  style  of  fighting  wm  om* 


siderably  xnfbrior  to  that  of  his  opponent's, 
and  he  oegan  to  appear  much  distressed; 
he  occasionally  tried  to  affect  the  scientific 
style  of  his  opponent,  but  at  a  still  greater 
disadvanture  than  his  own  natural  mode  of 
fightdii£[.  The  severe  blows  he  received  from 
the  Chicken  made  him  unruly  and  intem- 
perate, and  he  was  becoming  fiut  an  easy 
conquest  up  to  the 

2Mii  round.— Berks*  passion  was  now  ex- 
hausting his  strength.  His  nose  bleeding 
oonsidezably,  and,  irritated  in  mind  that  no 
chance  offered  of  proving  sncccMsful,  he  ran 
in  furiously  upon  his  opponent.  His  intem- 
perance rendered  him  a  complete  object  for 
punishment,  and  the  Chicken  milled  him  in 
every  direction.  (Twenty  to  one  the  winner 
is  named;  and  even  bets  that  Berks  don't 
oome  again.^ 

21.— Passion  uppermost;  Berks  desperate 
in  the  extreme,  and  bv  running  in  headlong, 
missed  putting  in  a  hit,  and  fell.  Peaxce 
smilinff  at  his  want  of  prudence,  and  holding 
up  both  his  hands  in  tnump^ . 

22.— A  good  rally,  but  Berks  received  a 
most  tremendous  floorer. 

24  and  last.- Berks  still  insensible  to  pru- 
dence, and  determined  to  get  at  his  man, 
received  a  severe  milling.  He  was  several 
times  advised  by  his  backers  and  seconds  to 
give  in,  but  resolutely  refused,  soliciting 
each  t^ara  t»  **  fight  another  round.*'    How- 
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t^^t,  At  the  eloM  of  the  hren^-foorth  boat,  punished.    Pearoe  fought  the  last  roond  m 

\e  WM  hit  down  stopefied,  bat  eaddenlj  gaily  as  the  first  and  when  it  was  over 

leoorering,  gare  in.    The  battle  lasted  one  ohauenged  Isaao  Bittoon*  for  200  guineas, 

hour  and  seventeen  minntes,  and  Berks,  we  but  this  matoh  went  off. 
had  almost  said  as   nsoal,  was  severelj 

After  thiB  battle  Maddoz  beat  Seabrook  in  tluee  ronndfl,  and  the  afterwards 
well-known  Bill  Richmond  in  three  more. 

There  was  a  little  dita^imen  arising  out  of  this  "  field  day."  Tom  Owen 
was  indicted  at  the  ensoing  Sorrej  Sessions,  for  a  ''riot  and  conspiracy," 
in  seconding  Berks,  in  a  pitched  battle  on  Wimbledon  Common,  and  refusing 
to  depart  when  warned  by  a  warrant  officer,  sent  by  Mr.  Conant,  the 
magistrate,  upon  information  laid.  Tom  was  sentenced  to  three  months' 
imprisonment. 

Elias  Spray,  the  coppersmith,  a  boxer  of  renown  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Bristol,  and  who  had  twice  beaten  Bill  Jackling  (Ginger),  the  brother 
of  Tom  Johnson,  the  champion,  was  next  selected  to  try  the  mettle  of 
our  hero. 

Monday,  March  11,  1605,  was  the  day  appointed,  and  the  fixture  was 
Hampton  Court ;  but  fearing  an  interruption,  they  agreed  to  cross  the  water, 
and  decide  the  contest  upon  Molesworth  (Moulsey)  Meadow.  Considerable 
confusion  took  place  in  procuring  boats  to  conrey  the  numerous  followers 
across  the  rirer,  where  several  not  only  experienced  a  good  ducking,  but  some 
narrowly  escaped  drowning,  in  their  eagerness  to  reach  the  destined  spot. 
At  length,  everything  being  completed,  Fearoe,  attended  by  Maddox  and 
Hall,  as  his  second  and  bottle-holder,  entered  the  ring  (twenty  feet  square) 
and  threw  up  his  hat  in  defiance.  Spray  soon  made  his  appearance,  followed 
by  Wood  as  his  second,  and  Mountain  as  bottle-holder.  Betting  was  seven 
to  four  on  Fearoe,  even  that  the  fight  did  not  last  twenty-five  minutes,  and 
ten  to  one  that  Fearoe  was  not  beaten  in  half  an  hour. 

The  combatants  lost  no  time  in  stripping,  and  after  shaking  hands 
smilingly  set-to  at  a  little  before  one  o'dock. 

THE  FIGHT.f 

Bound  1.— A  little  spaning ;  Spray  made         8.— The  Copgersmitii  showed  good  oonn^re, 
'^oken  pnt 


a  short  hit ;  the  Chicken  pnt  in  a  severe      and  fought  well.    The  men  eloeed,  and  both 
blow  and  brought  down  his  opponent.  fell. 


8.-uQood  blows  exbhansed.    Spray jmt  in  4.--8praj  rather  hast^r  made  some  hard 

a  blow  in  his  antagonist  s  breast.    I*earoe  blows,  but  they  failed.    Fearoe  gave  him  a 

rallied,  and   again   knocked   Spray  down.  croes-bnttock. 

(Odds  nine  to  foar  in  fiivonr  of  the  Chicken.)  6. — ^In  this  round  Spray  already  appeared 

*  Isaac  Bittoon  had  beaten  Tom  Jones,  and  made  a  draw  with  George  Maddoz,  and  at  this 
time  was  in  good  repute  as  a  boxer.    See  Appendix. 

t  It  may  be  as  well  here  to  note  that  wherever  practicable,  the  best  contemporaiy  report 
has  been  used  of  these  earlier  fights,  which  will  account  for  discrepancies  between  some  ol 
(hem  and  the  embellished  accounts  in  **  Boziana.'* 
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distraaBdd.  The  ducken  showed  ezoellent 
Bcieiioe,  and  a  third  time  oompletelv  knocked 
down  his  opponent.  Am  he  feu,  Pearoe 
smiled. 

6. — ^Both  fought  well;  some  sharp  blows 
exchanged.  Spray  stniok  his  opponent  in 
the  stomach.  Pearoe  rallied,  and  threw 
him  Terr  doTerly. 

7. —  Pearoe  seemed  mnch  affected  by 
Spray's  last  blow  in  the  bread-basket.  He 
made  a  hit,  bat  fiuled,  and  fell.  (Odds  feU 
to  t?ro  to  one.) 

11. — ^No  good  blows,  bat  Pearoe  again  had 
the  advantage  the  whole  of  these  four  roands. 

12. — SpraT  pat  in  some  eood  determined 
blows,  bat  tnev  mostly  fell  wort ;  at  length, 
by  a  saeoossfiAi  blow  on  the  nose,  he  brooght 
down  the  Chicken. 

18. — ^Pearoe  bled  proftisely.  Spray  evinced 
weakness,  made  a  snort  blow,  and  fell. 

14. — ^Pearoe  met  his  antagonist  with  de- 
termined resolation,  and  pat  in  so  severe  a 
blow  ofn  the  jaw,  that  every  one  feared  lest 
he  had  broken  it;  Spray  fell.  (Odds  now 
rose  teoi  to  one  on  Pearoe.) 

15. — Snray  stood  ap  to  his  man  boldly, 
bat  qoicUy  received  a  floorer  from  the 
Chicken. 

16. — Courage  displayed  on  both  sides. 
Spray  pat  in  some  well  directed  hits ;  bat  in 
closing',  Pearoe  threw  him  a  croes-battock. 

17.— Spray  attempted  to  rallj,  bat  received 
a  most  desperate  blow  opon  his  temple  that 


nearly  deprired  him  of  his  ree:>lleHii>Hi,  aad 
whioh  spoilt  him  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fight.  The  ensuing  five  roands  apon  th% 
part  of  SpraT  were  little  better  thsji  mer« 
exhibitions  or  animal  courage. 

33.— All  in  fevour  of  the  Qiicken.  (Twenty 
to  one,  but  no  takers. ) 

24.---Spray  again  snowed  himself,  bat  his 
efforts  to  tarn  the  tide  were  futile.  The 
Chicken  smiled  at  his  attempts;  )ret  the 
Copipersmith  showed  considerable  skill,  and 
continaed  the  battle  to 

27.— Hardly  to  be  called  fighting.  Spray 
was  down  as  soon  as  he  appeued. 

28. — Spray  could  scarcely  stand,  yet  coold 
not  bring  himself  to  say  **lSo*^  He  put  up 
his  han^  and  endeavoured  to  fkce  his  opjx)- 
neni.  It  was  all  up :  the  Chicken  hit  him 
as  he  liked,  and  finally  knocked  him  off  his 


„  I  and  last.— Spray  stood  up,  but  only  to 
exhibit  the  spectacle  of  a  game  man  strug- 
gling against  fate.  Pearce  put  in  a  thrust 
rather  &an  a  blow,  and  noor  Soray  was  per- 
suaded to  give  in.  The  Dattle  lasted  thirty- 
five  minutes.  Pearoe  immediately  sprsng 
over  the  ropes,  laid  down  on  the  grass  for  a 
few  minutes,  daring  which  he  accepted  a 
challenge  £rom  Gurte,  the  Birmingham 
"champion,**  for  60  guineas.  The  money 
was  immediately  staked,  and  they^  agreed  to 
fight  within  six  weeks.  The  Chicken  then 
started  for  town  in  a  chaise,  full  of  spirits. 


On.  Saturday,  the  27tlL  April,  1805,  the  day  appointed  for  Carte  to  enter 
the  lists  with  the  Chicken,  the  parties  met  at  Shepperton  Common,  near 
Chertsey,  in  Surrey.  The  superiority  of  the  Chicken  was  so  manifest,  that 
Carte  had  not  the  least  chance  whateyer,  although  six  feet  three  and  a  half 
inches  in  height^  and  weighing  upwards  of  fifteen  stone.  It  would  be  a  waste 
of  time  and  paper  to  give  the  rounds  in  the  detail.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
after  a  contest  of  thirty-five  minutes,  in  which  twenty-five  rounds  took  place, 
Carte,  from  his  ignorance  of  the  art,  received  a  most,  texpble  milling ;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  science  of  the  Chicken  so  protected  him  from  the  attacks 
of  his  adversary,  that  he  scarcely  had  a  mark  visible. 

A  new,  young,  and  formidable  rival  now  sought  the  notice  of  Pearoe. 
This  was  the  afterwards  celebrated  John  OuUy,*  then  a  young  man  oi 
twenty-one  years  of  age :  as  we  prefer  the  chronicler's  account  where  his 
details  are  available,  we  quote  a  contemporary  journalist : — 

^'  Henry  Pearce,  the  Oame  Chicken,  by  the  unprecedented  adroitness  and 
success  with  which  he  has  contested  every  combatant  matched  against  him, 
in  London,  has  acquired,  with  almost  universal  assent,  the  proud  title  of 
Champion  of  England.    It  has  ever  been  found,  throughout  the  annals  of 


•  He  was  bom  Aogost  21, 1783,  at  Bristol. 
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pagiliioQi,  that  whenerer  anj  hero  has,  however  meritoriously,  acquired  sach 
&  flattering  distinction,  some  emnloos  aspirant  has  sprang  up  to  dispnte  his 
claim,  and  it  has  also  as  geneiallj  happened  that  at  last  the  hero  has  heen 
obliged,  notwithstanding  his  accumulated  honours,  to  acknowledge  the 
triumph  of  a  more  youthM  rival.  Pearoe  has  at  this  time  conquered  three 
most  formidable  practisers  of  the  gymnasium,  Berks,  Spray,  and  Carte,  and, 
after  a  general  challenge,  no  one  coming  to  take  up  the  gauntlet,  he  quietly 
set  himself  to  rest^  to  enjoy  the  enviable  honour  which  no  one  dared  dispute 
his  title  to.  There  was,  however,  yet  to  be  produced,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  spirit  of  pugilism,  some  one  who  possessed  courage  enough  to  enter  the 
ring  against  this  inyincible  hero.  This  was  considered  not  easy  to  be  accom- 
plished ;  there  happens,  however,  tobe  a  man  of  the  name  of  Gully,  a  native 
of  Bristol,  and  fellow  townsman  of  the  Chicken's,  who  for  some  time  has 
followed  the  avocation  of  a  butcher,  but  being  unsuccessful,  had  taken 
country  lodgings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  George's  Fields,*  in  a  fine  open 
situation,  where  he  found  room  enough  to  exert  his  muscles  in  the  active 
amusement  of  rackets.  Here  Pearoe,  through  generosity  and  goodwill, 
which  were  ever  two  prominent  features  of  his  mind,  visited  his  townsman 
and  acquaintance,  to  afford  condolence.  As  every  don  fellow  now  does  not 
consider  his  equipage  complete,  unless  graced  with  the  Broughtonian  mufflers, 
Gully  had  a  set,  and  to  fill  up  the  chasm  in  the  afternoon's  amusement  the  host 
and  guest  must  have  a  set-to.  QwA  humour,  as  it  always  should,  prevailed,  but 
Gully  did  not  fiiil  to  give  the  Chicken  a  few  severe  hits ;  in  short  Gully  became 
fired  with  his  success,  and  immediately  took  it  into  his  head  that  it  was,  perhaps, 
not  impossible  to  beat  the  champion.  Mr.  Fletcher  Beid,  always  actively 
alive,  like  a  true  sportsman,  soon  got  scent ;  '  Gully,'  said  he,  '  shall  fight 
the  Chicken :'  his  debts  were  accordingly  discharged,  and  he  was  taken  to 
Virginia  Water,  about  two  miles  beyond  Egham,  on  the  western  road,  to 
be  put  in  training.  Gully  at  this  time  was  little  known  in  London,  having 
ne7er  signalized  himself  as  a  pugilist.  In  make  he  was  much  such  a  man 
as  Jem  Belcher,  but  taller,  and  longer  in  the  reach.  In  point  of  muscular 
appearance,  a  knowing  one  would  not  set  him  down  as  altogether  built  for 
fighting ;  however,  from  the  commencement  he  never  funked,  being  always 
sangaine  in  his  hopes  of  victory.  Pearce  found  some  of  his  old  friends,  who 
backed  him  600  guineas  to  400,  and  the  day  was  fixed  to  be  Saturday,  July  20, 
on  which  day,  in  order  to  keep  up  the  sport,  two  other  matches  were  to  be 

•  A  bit  of  alanff  for  the  Kiug^s  Bench  Priion,  afterward*  called  Abbott's  Priory,  Tenterdeii 
Park,  Denman's  Priory,  etc.,  from  saccenire  C.  J.'a  of  the  K.  B.  It  ia  now  aboliahed,  an# 
its  site  a  barrack. 
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decidedy  between  Tom  Belcher  and  Butch  Sam,  and  between  Ryan  and  Calel 
Baldwin. 

''Yurginia  Water  was  appointed  as  rendezvoas,  where  Chilly,  Tom 
Belcher,  and  Byan,  had  been  two  months  in  training,  under  the  auspices 
of  Mr.  Fletcher  Beid ;  and  it  being  understood  that  the  first  and  main  battle 
would  be  fought  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  Fancy  were  in 
commotion  And  arriyed  there  betimes.  Hence  they  all  proceeded  to  Chobham, 
three  miles  further,  where  a  ring  was  formed,  and  all  was  anxious  expectation. 

<*  Whenerer  John  Bull  does  not  see  all  straight  before  him,  notwith- 
standing his  being  a  very  drowsy  hand  at  it,  he  begins  to  theorise,  and  this 
was  the  case  now.  8ome  said  it  was  'all  my  eye,'  and  others  more 
certainly,  'there'll  be  no  fight;'  while  others  deep  in  the  secret  said 
it  would  be  a  cross.  For  Mr.  Chersey,  a  knowing  one  who  had  formerly 
backed  Pearce  very  heavily,  had  turned  round  and  backed  Gully,  '  and  by 
this  no  one  could  tell  the  enormous  money  he  could  win.'  So  the  sages  and 
chiefs  went  to  council,  and  first  they  decided  that  *  aU  heU  should  be  Toid.' 
But  during  this  awful  crisis  news  arrired  that  the  Surrey  magistrates  fdii 
minoret)  had  interfered,  that  officers  with  warrants  were  abroad,  and  that  that 
county  was  no  land  for  them.  Blackwater,  beyond  Bagshot,  was  named,  and 
off  started  the  whole  cayalcade.  Dutch  Sam  was  mounted  in  a  stylish 
buggy,  but  by  some  accident  the  reins  broke,  the  driver  jumped  out,  and  left 
the  Jew  with  a  fast  clutch  of  one  rein.  Away  went  the  horse,  Mishter 
Shamuels  vociferating  to  all  the  heroes  of  the  Pentateuch  to  save  him.  He 
was,  however,  soon  unshipped,  and  so  severely  bruised  as  to  be  unable  to 
fight,  and  so  his  match  was  lost.  Blackwater  was  reached,  but  the  day  was 
advanced,  and  disputes  went  on.  Mr.  Fletcher  Beid  declared  that  if  bets  did 
not  stand  there  should  be  no  fight.  Mr.  Mellish  and  the  Hon.  Berkeley 
Craven,  offered  to  back  the  Chicken  to  any  amount,  say  600  guineas  to  500. 
The  amateurs  having  covered  thirty-two  miles  from  London,  raised  a  purse, 
and  for  this  Tom  Cribb  (afterwards  the  renowned  champion  of  England), 
entered  the  lists  with  Oeorge  Nicholls,  of  Bristol,  and  was  thrashed,  for  the 
first  and  last  time.     See  Nicholls,  in  Appendix  to  Period  lY. 

Tuesday,  October  8th,  1805,  was  next  named  as  ''the  great  important  day 
big  with  the  fate"  of  Gully  and  of  Pearoe,  and  Hailsham,  a  small  village  in 
Sussex,  between  Brighton  and  Lewes,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  Campus 
Martins.  The  number  of  spectators  was  immense ;  the  Downs  being  covered 
with  equestrians  and  pedestrians,  and  the  ''  swells"  of  royal  and  aristocratie 
Brighton  being  in  unusual  force.  The  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards 
^yilliam  lY.,  often  referred  to  witnessing  this  fight. 
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At  ten  o'clock  ike  combatants  met  at  the  place  appointed,  and,  after  a 
short  conference,  a  24-feet  rope  ring  was  formed  on  a  green  adjoining  the 
Tillage.  At  one  o'clock  the  contending  champions  entered;  GuUj  was 
seconded  by  Tom  Jones  and  Dick  Whale ;  Pearce  had  Clarke  and  Joe  Ward 
for  his  attendants* 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bonnd  l.^The  anziefy  xoond  the  liaff  was 
intense.  Gnlly  made  a  desperate  hit  at  Jus 
opponent,  bat  feU  short,  and  Pearoe  im- 
mediately knocked  him  down.  (**  Three  to 
one  on  the  Chiokenl'*  cried  a  leading 
amatenr.) 

2.— Gnlly  pat  in  first  blow  again.  The 
Chicken  retamed  shsjrply,  and  Ghuly  feU. 

8. — Pearoe  threw  in  a  blow  at  his  oppo- 
nent's head,  which  feU  short.  Golly  nit 
oat  and  dropped. 

4.^Pearoe  stood  op  with  a  smile  of  oon- 
fldenoeonhisbrow.  Both  oombatante  strnok 
at  onoe,  and  both  hits  were  weU  stopped,  bat 
GaUyfeU. 

6.— Pearoe  nat in  aheavy  blow  in  the  neck, 
and  brought  down  his  opponent. 

6.^Pearoe  pat  in  two  good  hits  right  and 
left,  and  brought  Golly  down  once  more. 
(Odds  now  rose  to  ten  to  two  on  the  Chicken). 

7. — ^Immediately  on  seUing-to  Pearoe 
knocked  down  his  opponent. 

8.--Mach  sparring,  Pearoe  pot  in  a  hit ; 
Golly  parried  in  sfyle,  and  retamed  with 
a  knooK  down  blow :  Pearoe  fell  for  the  first 
time.  Cheers  for  GoUy,  and  cries,  "They 
are  both  Bristol  men." 

9.— Pearoe  appeared  tooched :  he  want  in 
and  knocked  GoU^r  down,  then  toning  to 
his  backers  smiled  in  triomph. 

10.— Golly  stniok  oot  with  spirit ;  Pearoe 
stopped,  and  with  a  thomp  on  the  breast 
brooght  down  Golly. 

II.-G0U7  pot  in  a  neat  hit,  bot  the 
roond  termmated  hj  the  Chicken's  knocking 
him  completely  off  his  legs. 

12.— Golly  threw  in  a  most  soTcre  blow, 
stniok  Pearoe  on  the  month,  and  brought 
him  down.    Cheers  for  Golly. 

18.— In  this  roond  Golly  displayed  both 
ffood  science  and  coorage ;  he  pot  in  two  good 
blows,  bot  fell  from  the  force  of  the  last. 

14.— Golly  came  op  in  good  spirits,  bot 
the  first  blow  of  the  Chicken's  knocked  him 
off  his  legs. 

16. — ^Both  combatants  strock,  and  both 
bite  went  home.  Golly  strock  again  and 
feU. 

16.— Golly  appeared  rather  shy,  and  fell 
without  a  blow  oeing  strock.* 

17.— The  best  roond  doring  the  battle,  if 
not  that  oyer  was  contested.  Pearoe  seemed 
oonfident  of  beating  his  man,  and  stood  op 


welL  Golly  rallied,  and  pot  in  seyeral 
good  blows,  which  were  retamed  by  the 
Chicken  without  any  stopping.  Golly 
brooght  down  his  opponent,  after  having 
saccemally  planted  two  eood  hits  on  his  left 
ere.  This  roond  was  ondoobtedly  greatly  in 
Golly's  &Toar,  and  the  odds  fell,  Mts  being 
now  six  to  foor  on  the  Chicken. 

18.— No  fighting.  Pearoe  bled  profosely, 
and  GoUy  slipped  while  making  play. 

19.— Another  excellent  roond.  GoUy 
rallied;  Pearoe  retamed;  and  after  some 
good  blows  they  closed,  and  both  feU. 

20. — ^Pearoe  seemed  almost  blind  with  his 
left  eye,  and  as  the  blood  ivued  freely,  he 
Iboght  reiy  shy,  and  retreated.  GKilly  fol- 
lowed him  ap  round  the  ring,  and  by  a  good 
hit  brooffht  Pearce  down. 

21.— Pearoe  was  very  carefol,  and  Golly 
in  hitting  fell. 

28. — Some  good  blows  exchanged.  Golly 
fell ;  while  falling,  Pearce  strock  him  a  tre- 
mendoos  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  and 
Golly  vomited. 

24.— Pearce  strack,  bat  feU  short  Golly 
put  in  a  good  blow  over  his  opponent's  right 
eye,  and  endeavoured  to  faU,  out  only  bemg 
on  his  knees,  Pearoe  stradc  him.  Some 
cries  of  '*  Foul,"  but  the  fight  went  on. 

25. — Pearoe  very  cautious.  Golly  stock 
to  him  and  foUowiBd  him  roond  the  ring. 
Some  good  blows  were  exchanged,  and 
GoUy  fell  again. 

29.— Pearce  was  now  every  roond  gaining 
advantage. 

80.— Golly  pat  in  a  good  hit,  and  fell. 
This  irritated  Pearoe,  and  he  stood  over  him 
apjparently  moch  exaspemted. 

U.—Lcmg  sparring.  Pearoe  strock,  bot 
feU  short ;  GoIIy  strack  over  his  goard,  and 
it  was  thooght  almost  blinded  his  right  eye. 

83.— Pearoe  very  shy.  Ghilly  followed 
him  roond  the  ring,  bat  Pearoe  knocked 
him  down  with  a  blow  in  his  throat. 

86.— GoUy  appeared  very  weak.  He 
made  a  hit  at  the  Chicken's  head,  which  he 
caoght,  and  Pearce  made  a  slight  retam. 
Golly  made  a  good  hit,  which  Pearce  par- 
ried with  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right 
knocked  down  his  opponent. 

87  to  43.— In  aU  these  rounds  the  Chicken 
had  the  advantage;  both  were  bleeding 
freely,  particularly  GuUy,  whose  ear  flowed 


•  This  woold  now  lose  the  fight.— En. 
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npto him,  diook  lutndi  with  him,  and  nid. 
"Toa'Fe  »  d— d  good  feUow;  I*m  hard 


eopionaly.     Gully  afipeared  sh j  of  adTsno- 

iDgi  his  head  wa«  dreadfnlly  Bwoln,  and  hia  ^ , 

eyes  appeued  nearly  doeed.  Tmi  to  it  to  stand.    Yon  are  tlie  only  man 

44. — Fearce  dezteroasly  pat  in  his  favour-  that  ever  stood  np  to  me." 

ite  hit  in  the  throat,  and  his  antagonist  fell.  This  was,  as  Pearoe  afterwaids  said  in 

Golly  had   now  reoeived   so  many  severe  private  oonvereation,  the  severest  battle  he 

blows,  that  he  conld  not  fikoe  his  man ;  he,  ever  fought,  and  that  he  was  never  so  near 

however,  oontinned  to  protract  the  fight  by  beinir  deprived  of  his  hard-eamed  position, 

making  a  feint  hit,  and  falling,  until  the  As  to  Gnilly*s  being  "  a  novice,"  as  he  was 

64th  Toond,  when,  by  great  persnasion,  he  termed,  Pearce  laoghed  at  the  notion.    He 

yielded  the  palm,  after  a  conteet  of  one  hour  had  all  tha  tactics  en  a  good  general,  backed 

and  seventeen  minntee.  by  weight,  strength,  youth,  and  resolution. 

Bkmarxb.— Both  combatants  were  dread-  **He  has  *a  head*  for  fighting,**  said  the 

fblly  beaten,  neither  being  hardly  able  to  see  Chicken,  in  his  own  rough  but  fignrativa 

out  of  either  eve.   A  subscription  was  imme-  language ;  "he  must  be  a  sharp  chap,  and 

diateJy  made  for  the  unfortunate  champion,  get  up  early,  as  beats  John  Gully,  I  can  tell 

8oon  after  Gully  bad  given  in,  Pearce  came  you.'^ 

To  compliment  Pearoe  on  this  battle  would  be  mmeoeBsaiy.  His  sacceas, 
howeyer,  had  an  nnexpected  and  unfortunate  influence  on  the  fortunes  and 
fame  of  his  patxon  and  townsman  Jem  Belcher,  who  rashly  challenged 
Pearce  to  fight  for  500  guineas,  play  or  pay,  within  two  months.  The 
Chicken,  who  claimed  the  championship,  had  no  altematiye  but  to  resign 
the  honour,  or  take  up  the  gage  thus  ill-advisedly  thrown  down. 

The  opinions  of  the  amateurs  were,  howeyer,  much  divided.  Many,  true 
to  their  predilection,  stuck  to  Jem's  irresistibility,  and  Mr.  Fletcher  Beid 
readily  came  forward  to  back  Belcher.  Captain  Halliday  covered  the  500 
on  the  part  of  Pearce.  To  avoid  disappointment  it  was  agreed  that  the 
battle  should  come  off  not  less  than  150  miles  from  the  metropolis,  to  be 
decided  by  a  toss  between  the  parties.  This  Belcher  won,  and  named  a 
small  common  three  miles  from  Bamby  Moor,  and  nine  miles  from  Doncaster. 
The  ground  was  a  short  half  mile  from  the  seat  of  Captain  Mellish,  at  Blythe, 
and  150  miles  from  London. 

''On  Friday,  December  6th,  1805,  Pearce,  who  had  been  staying  at  the 
Blue  Bell  Inn,  Bamby  Moor,  started  about  eleven  o'dock  for  Blythe,  accom* 
panied  by  his  father.  There  they  met  Captain  Mellish,  Lord  Say  and  Sele, 
Lord  Eardley,  Captain  Halliday,  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Craven,  and  other 
gentlemen,  who  accompanied  Pearce  across  the  park  to  the  appointed  spot, 
where  Belcher  already  awaited  them.  A  ring  of  twenty  feet  diameter  was 
formed  within  another  of  forty  feet,  to  prevent  interruption  from  the  '  out- 
siders.' The  partisans  on  this  occasion  sported  '  colours.'  Those  favouring 
Pearce  sported  a  blue  tfilk  handkerchief  with  a  white  spot,  since  called 
< bird's-eye'  and  'Chicken;'  whilst  those  adhering  to  Belcher,  sported,  with 
much  pride,  the  yellow  striped  flag,  known  before  by  the  name  of  the 
*  Belcher,'  in  honour  of  the  hero.  The  combatants  entered  the  ring.  Will 
Ward  Beco««ded  Pearce,  and  Bill  Gibbons  acted  as  bottle-holder:  Joe  Waid 
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and  Dick  Whale  perfonning  the  same  of&ces  for  Bolcher.  On  stripping 
Pearce  appeared  the  stronger  man  and  in  host  condition,  hut  Belcher  was  not 
in  the  least  daunted,  and  seemed  confident  of  success.  They  performed  tbe 
well-known  salutation,  and  at  half  past  twelre  they  set-to.  Betting  five  to 
four  on  the  Chicken. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Ronnd  1.— The  attitudes  of  both  men 
were  masterly ;  and  the  cleverness  in  spur- 
ring for  an  opening  exdted  general  admira- 
tion. There  was  much  oaations  bat  active 
manceavring.  Each  seemed  aware  that  to 
throw  away  a  chance  mi^^ht  lose  the  battie. 
Belcher  made  several  femts,  and  at  length 
pat  in  a  severe  blow  on  the  Chicken's  eve, 
over  his  guard,  that  drew  blood  copioosly. 
The  Chicken  retomed  the  blow  B^huy,  they 
dosed,  and  the  Chicken  threw  his  man. 

2. — Belcher  remarkably  active.  He  again 
made  several  feints,  and  the  Chicken,  whose 
fitoe  was  oovered  with  blood,  stopped  caa- 
tioosly,  then  made  a  hit.  Belcher  nnt  in 
two  blows  on  the  Chicken's  body,  and  they 
closed.  The  men  disengaffed  themselves. 
The  Chicken  aimed  a  weU-directed  hit, 
which  Belcher  stopped  dexterously ;  a  raUy, 
when  the  Chicken  nit  one,  two,  and  threw 
his  man.    (Six  to  four  on  the  Chidken.) 

8.--A  hard  round,  rather  in  favour  of  the 
Chicken.  Several  blows  were  exchanged  in 
a  rallv  made  by  him.  A  close,  and  Belcher 
was  thrown  upon  the  ropes. 

4.-- Chicken  hit  twice  at  his  man,  but  was 
out  of  distance.  Belcher  rallied  with  some 
•uooess,  but  was  thrown  at  tbe  end  of  the 
round. 

6.— The  Chicken  continued  to  bleed  freelv 
from  the  blow  he  received  in  the  first  rouna. 
He  smiled  with  confidence,  however,  went 
in,  and  rallied.  The  strugfirle  doasd,  in 
fkvour  of  Belcher,  who  threw  him. 

6.—Belcher  diq>layed  a  good  deal  of  his 
■ooustomed  science,  and  appeared  to  meet 
his  man  cautiously.  In  a  rally  several  blows 
were  exchanged ;  they  closed  and  fell,  Bel- 
cher undermost. 

7>— This  round  was  much  in  favour  of 
Belcher.  The  Chicken  made  a  hit,  which 
Belcher  stopped  dexterously,  and  with  his 
right  hand  hit  the  Chicken  a  serere  blow  in 
the  face.  A  rally  foUowed,  in  which  Belcher 
had  the  advantage;  they  dosed.  The 
Chicken  got  his  opponent's  head  under  his 
left  arm,  and  hit  mm  several  blows  with  his 
right  hand :  both  fell. 

8. — ^Belcher  went  in,  rallied  courageously, 
and  disdayed  his  skill  in  pugilism  to  perfec- 
tion. He  struck  several  blows  with  his  right 
jmd,  whilst  he  parried  those  of  the  Chicken 
Idth  his  leftk  Me  had  considerable  advan- 
tage- during  the  round,  and  ultimately  suc- 
eeeded  in  tArowiug  his  man  over  the  rope 
out  of  the  ring.  (Hie  betting  became  level.) 


9.— Both  on  their  mettle,  and  apparently 
fresh.  Belcher  hit  the  Chicken  a  sharp 
blow  in  the  face,  which  cut  him  severely; 
several  other  blows  were  exchanged  before 
the  men  dosed  and  fell. 

10. — Somewhat  in  favour  of  the  Chicken, 
without  any  blows  of  consequence.  Belcher 
appeared  to  be  fast  growing  weak. 

11.— The  Chicken  overreached  himself  in 
making  a  hit,  and  the  combatants  dosed. 
Belcher  disengaged  himself  by  a  twist,  and 
hit  his  man,  wno,  nevertheless,  threw  him. 

12.— The  Chicken  went  in  and  rallied 
fturioudy,  and  it  was  evident  Belcher  had 
&llen  off  in  strength.  He  had  materiaUv 
the  worst  of  the  raiUv.  The  Chicken  dosed, 
and  threw  him  on  the  rope,  and  had  a  fair 
opportunity  of  ending  the  fight,  for  Belcher 
balanced  upon  his  back,  and  had  the  Chicken 
given  him  one  of  his  heavy  blows,  might 
have  ended  the  battie  at  once.  But  just  as 
he  raised  his  hand,  the  spirit  of  a  fair  fighter 
rose  within  him:  his  foe  was  defenceless. 
He  put  himself  in  tiie  attitude  for  delivering 
a  blow,  to  show  his  advantage,  then  looking 
round  the  ring,  he  excUdmed,  *'No,  Jem,  X 
won't  take  advantage  of  thee!  no,  lest  I 
hurt  thy  other  eye !  'and  raising  his  hands, 
went  back  to  his  second.  **  This  honourable 
step,"  says  the  reporter  drily,  "was  ap- 
pUuided  with  shouts  from  the  spectators." 

18.— Belcher  came  up  slowly.  The  Chicken 
went  in  for  a  rally.  To  the  surprise  of  manr, 
the  men  got  locked,  when  Belcher  deverly 
got  hold  of  Pearce  and  sent  him  over,  a 
severe  croes-buttock. 

14. — ^Tedious  sparring.  Belcher  shy,  and 
biseding  in  the  head  and  body  witii  blows 
ffiven  in  the  former  round.  The  Chicken 
followed  him  to  the  ropes,  when  he  gave 
him  a  hard  blow  under  the  blind  ej^ 
through  his  guard,  and  threw  him  easy. 

15. — ^This  round  left  no  hopes  for  Belcher ; 
it  also  dedded  many  bets  respecting  the  first 
knock-down  blow.  The  Chicken  went  in 
very  gay,  and  gave  his  opponent  two  hits ; 
they  closed,  ana  the  Chicken  hit  Belcher  a 
blow  underneath,  on  the  lower  rib,  which, 
to  use  the  sporting  phrase,  doubled  him 
together,  and  ne  feU.  The  umpire,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  the  sporting  men,  dedared 
this  to  be  a  Imock-down  blow. 

16.— Belcher  hit  the  Chicken  a  well- 
directed  bat  feeble  blow  in  the  face,  whilst 
sparring.  The  Chicken  smiled,  shook  his 
head,  and  then  went  into  a  rally.     Onoa 
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mate  he  got  bim  oa  tb«  ropes,  ts  in  the 
twelfth  roand,  when  he  repeated  his  honoar- 
able  cottdaot,  and  walked  awaj  without 
hitting  him.  This  round  decided  the  fight, 
notwithstanding  Belcher  fought  one  more. 
In  the  rallj  he  was  first  thrown  npon  one  of 
the  stakes  to  which  the  ropes  were  fieuAened, 
and  it  was  sapposed  he  had  broken  the  lower 
rib,  the  Chicken  haring  hit  him  in  the  saa* 
place  shortlv  before.    (Ten  to  one.) 

17.— Belcher  summoned  np  all  nis  efforts 
to  pnt  in  a  blow,  bat  the  Chicken  a^in  fol- 
lowed him  to  the  ropes,  and  threw  him. 

18. — Belcher  oonld  not  more  hid' left  arm 
from  his  side;  he,  however,  stood  up  to  fight 
the  eighteenth  round,  but  finding  himself 
totally  disabled,  ho  resigned  the  contest, 
after  fighting  thirty-five  minutes.  The 
Chioken  immediately  leaped  over  the  rope 
out  of  the  ring,  and  entered  it  again  in  tne 
same  manner,  displaying  his  agihty  by  a 
somersault. 

"  On  this  day  the  wreath  of  rictory,  which 
had  so  long  encixeled  the  brow  of  Belcher, 
was  torn  off  by  the  powerful  grasp  of  the 
very  man  for  whose  success  Belcher  had 
evinced  so  much  anxiety.  Envy  appeared 
the  principal  excitement  in  the  mind  of 
Jem  to  the  contest,  and  to  that  passion  he 
undoubtedly  sacrificed  his  honours,  and  fell 
a  pitiable  rictim.  Under  a  mistaken  im* 
pulse,  after  baring  successfully  triumphed 
over  such  formidable  opponents  as  Padding- 
ton  Jones,  Bartholomew,  Gamble,  Berks, 
and  Firby,  his  well  gained  fame  expired. 
It  was  erident,  independent  of  the  great 
disadvantage  which  Belcher  unhappily  sus- 
tained in  the  loss  of  an  eye,  that  neither  his 
shength  nor  constitution  at  this  time  could 
enable  him  to  encounter  with  any  chance  of 
suooess,  an  opponent  possessing  such  an 
astonishing  degree  of  skill,  agility,  wind, 
mnscular  power,  and,  in  short,  every  requi- 
site that  the  most  theoretic  mind  could  sug- 
gest for  a  pugilist.  Belcher,  in  the  course 
of  the  oombat,  put  in  several  of  his  favourite 
blows,  and  got  off  in  his  accustomed  happy 
maoner ;  but  the  longer  the  fight  lasted,  so 


much  the  greater  oecame  his  disadvantage, 
and  everv  one  conversant  iu  boxing  allowed, 
that  bad  he  planted  more  hits,  instead  of 
empioyinff  his  time  in  unavailing  and  useless 
sparrin^^,  he  would  have  stood  a  better  chance 
of  gaimng  a  rictory.  Pearce,  throughout 
the  oomrot,  without  a  doubt,  aimed  the 
generality  of  his  blows  at  Belcher's  good 
eye,  well  aware  of  the  result  of  closing  it, 
and  in  dosing,  Pearce  gave  him  some  tre- 
mendous falls. 

"  Upon  the  whole,  if  the  combat  was  not 
so  obstinately  oontested  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  there  was  in  it  a  display  of 
science  perhaps  unprecedented.  Those,  how- 
ever, who  had  witiicssed  Belcher  in  any  of 
his  former  battles,  could  perceive  a  deficiency 
iu  his  fighting  in  many  points,  notwith- 
standing he  displayed  all  his  former  courage. 
After  they  had  fought  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
Belcher  displayed  marks  of  some  riolent 
hits  in  his  face,  and  his  firm  bright  eye 
rolled  in  the  briny  flood.  The  loss  of  his 
eyes  was  a  greater  disadvantage  to  him  than 
d  priori  was  supposed;  it  rendered  him 
unable  to  judge  the  length  of  his  opponent, 
nor  could  ne  peroeive  the  hits  commg  to- 
wards him  until  it  was  too  late  to  guard 
against  them.  With  respect  to  his  own 
blows,  as  he  himself  observed,  after  the 
fil^ht,  they  were  merely  casual  attempts,  for 
his  sight  was  not  sufficiently  quick  and 
strong  to  plant  them  judiciously.  Every 
one  who  had  on  former  occasions  admired 
witii  enthusiasm  the  unexampled  courage 
and  sidll  of  Belcher,  felt  deeply  for  his  un- 
fortunate situation,  and  in  many  an  eye  was 
seen  the  sympathetic  tear  to  start  His 
spirits  were  good  to  the  last;  and  after  its 
conclusion  he  exclaimed,  not  without  seem- 
ing to  feel  the  assertion, '  I  don't  mind  for 
mvself,  but  I'm  sorry  for  a  friend  of  mine, 
who  has  lost  everything  he  had.'  A  sub- 
soription  was  set  on  foot  by  Jackson,  and 
very  liberallv  supplied.  Belcher  was  taken 
to  a  surgeon  s  and  bled,  where,  upon  exami- 
nation, they  found  the  rib  expected  to  have 
been  broken  was  perfect. 


The  Game  Chicken  retired  to  the  Blue  Bell  Inn,  at  Barnby  Moor,  and 
Mrionsly  declared  that  once  or  twice  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  haye  killed 
Belcher.  Elated  with  his  yictoryy  he  cried  out  in  the  Somersetshire  dialect, 
"  Dang  it|  Fm  not  hnrt,  I  have  only  cut  my  crook  against  his  teeth ; "  and 
pulling  out  of  his  pocket  a  new  blue  silk  handkerchief  spotted  with  white, 
tied  it  round  his  neck,  and  laughing,  said,  **  Since  IVe  won  it  1'U  wear  it; 
no  more  Belchers  now.*'  After  taking  some  refreshment,  they  set  off  for 
Grantham,  where  Captain  Halliday  had  ordered  dinner  for  a  large  party. 

The  Chicken  had  now  entirely  preyed  himself  thorough  game ;  and  was 
without  a  competitor  for  a  while.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Ford,  a  stalwart 
gamekeeper  from  Leicestershire^  came  up  to  London  about  this  timoi  and 
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challenged  Pearce  for  fifty  goineaB.  The  Chicken  offered  to  accommodate 
him  for  200  goineas,  as  a  mlnimnm  stake  for  the  champion.  Ford  came 
to  town  in  April,  1807,  while  Pearce  was  at  Bristol,  and  Taponred  greatly 
of  his  willingness  to  fight  the  absent  champion  for  a  glass  of  liptrap.*  It 
was  probably  fortunate  the  Chicken  was  not  there,  or  Mr.  Ford  might  have 
fonnd  himself  out  of  his  depth.  We  hear  no  more  of  *'  Master  Ford,"  n^  ho 
showed  better  wisdom  in  minding  "  bnck- washing." 

Pearce,  like  too  many  of  his  predecessors  of  pugilistic  notoriety,  foundered 
on  the  same  rock  on  which  they  had  split.  Examples,  advice,  and  lessons,  it 
should  seem,  all  lose  their  effect  upon  persons,  who,  in  the  bloom  of  youth, 
health  and  vigour,  laugh  at  the  idea  of  incurring  any  serious  consequences 
from  intemperance,  till  they  find  it  out  for  themselves,  when,  generally  it  is 
too  late  to  be  remedied.  The  Chicken  during  his  residence  in  the  metropolis 
had  made  rather  too  free  with  his  constitution ;  yet  we  have  authority  for 
observing  that  it  originated  more  from  circumstances  and  place,  than  sheer 
inclination.  His  health  became  impaired,  and  he  retired  to  his  native  city, 
to  enjoy  the  comforts  of  domesticated  life,-  and  by  the  advice  of  his  Mends, 
he  relinquished  the  calling  of  a  pugilist  for  that  of  a  publican. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  an  episode  in  the  life  of  Pearce,  which  we  would 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  perusal  of  the  calumniators  of  pugilists  and 
pugilism ;  we  doubt  if  a  similar  deed  can  be  recorded  of  many  of  the  canters 
who  decry  prizefighters  as  ''  inhuman  savages ! " 

In  the  month  of  November,  1807,  a  fire  broke  out  at  Mrs.  Denzill's,  a  silk- 
mercer,  in  Thomas  Street,  Bristol,  and  the  fiames  had  made  such  rapid 
progress,  that  the  servant  in  the  house,  a  poor  girl,  who  had  retired  to  rest 
in  the  attic  story,  was  nearly  enveloped  in  fiames  before  she  awoke  to  her 
dreadfid  situation.  Frantic  with  despair,  she  presented  herself  at  the  window 
imploring  help— her  screams  pierced  the  hearts  of  the  spectators,  who 
appeared  riveted  with  terror  to  the  spot,  expecting  every  moment  her 
threatened  destruction.  But  none  move;  all  are  petrified  with  fear  and 
horror.  At  length,  Pearce  ('^the  prize-fighter  by  profession  and  the  savage 
by  nature,"  according  to  **  Craven,")  appears  in  the  crowd ;  he  sees  the  life 
of  a  human  being  in  danger,  and  feels  prompted  to  the  perilous  endeavoui 
ol  an  immediate  rescue.  By  the  aid  of  the  adjoining  house,  he  reaches  the 
farapet,  and,  hanging  over  it,  firmly  grasps  the  wrist  of  the  wretched  girl— 
the  multitude  are  lost  in  astonishment,  and  never  did  a  more  interestina 
moment  present  itself—hope,  fear,  and  all  the  stronger  emotions  are  on  the 

*  Gin.  The  tuime  of  a  oelebnted  diitiller  (Sir  John  Liptrap)  at  Whiteohapal.  Al 
"  Hodfes**  is  now  lometiniM  vied  for  the  tame  fpiritaooi  **  bine  mm.** 
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rack  at  the  intr^iiUty  of  a  man  loting  every  thought  of  self  in  the  hope 
of  deliyeriag  a  feUow-creatnre  firom  a  dreftdM  death.  The  additional  weight, 
added  to  the  height  from  the  parapet,  was  almoet  too  mnoh  for  the  nearly 
dzhaoflted  energies  of  Pearce. 

"  Cowardfl  die  many  time«  before  fheir  deathe, 
The  Tmliant  nerer  tuto  of  death  bat  onoe  ;** 

and  80  it  proved — ^Pearce's  hrave  heart  leaped  within  him,  and  with  a  supreme 

effort  he  drew  his  trembling  charge  from  the  window,  placed  her  safe  upon 

the  parapet,  and  in  an  instant  she  was  out  of  danger.    The  delighted  multi- 

tiide  was  lend  in  their  plaudits — and  the  almost  lifeless  sufferer  clinging  round 

the  knees  of  her  deliTersr,  invoked  blessings  on  his  name.    This  was  the 

proudest  moment  of  Pearoe*s  life.    The  shouts  of  victory,  and  the  flattering 

praises  that  had  so  often  attended  him  in  the  hour  of  battle,  were  mere 

shadows  compared  with  that  of  an  approving  conscience.    Yet  this  was  the 

act  of  a  pugilist ! — one  who  had  entered  the  field  to  obtain  a  purse  of  gold  as 

a  prize-fighter.    Here  was  no  gold  to  tempt  him  to  risk  his  life :  the  smallest 

deviation  of  balance  must  have  precipitated  him  headlong  to  destruction; 

and  no  opportunity  of  retreating  from  the  consequences.    The  gallant  soldier 

in  mounting  the  forlorn  hope,  and  tho  hardy  tar  in  boarding  the  ship  of  the 

enemy,  are  stimulated  by  a  thirst  of  glory  and  love  of  country,  but  Pearce 

was  actuated  by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  humanity;  and  when  that 

''  recording  angel,"  who  dropped  a  tear  and  blotted  out  for  ever  the  iatem- 

pcrate  expression  of  my  Uncle  Toby,  shall  turn  the  page  of  the  evil  deeds 

of  this  pugilist,  let  us  trust  they  may  be  similarly  obliterated. 

In  ArliuU  MagasUne^  and  the  *'  Poets'  Corner"  of  Farley' •  Briitol  Jimmal^ 

we  find  the  subjoined  lines,  more  remarkable  for  their  good  feeling  than 

poetic  merit : — 

**  In  Brifltdl  dty,  while  a  honae  in  flames 
Fills  the  beooldeni  with  amaiement  dixe, 
A  damael  at  an  npper  window  claims 

Their  utmost  ptiy,  for  th'  ^[yproaohing  fire-* 
Which  evenr  moment  seems  to  gather  near, 
Nor  hope  of  resooe  does  there  aught  appear. 

'*  At  lenffth  npon  the  neiffhb'ring  honse-top  seen* 

A  gulant  joath  now  nastens  to  her  aia, 
And  o*er  the  fearftil  parapet  does  lean, 

With  spirit  dauntless,  to  assist  the  maid ; 
Endowea  by  heaven  with  more  than  common  mighl^ 
He  grasps  her  arms,  and  draws  her  to  the  height. 

**  Oh,  glorious  act !    Oh,  courage  well  applied ! 

Oh,  strength  exerted  in  its  proper  cause  I 
Hit  name,  O  Pearce !  be  soundea  fiur  and  wide, 

lAw^^  ever  honour'd,  midst  the  world's  applaani 
Be  tiiis  thy  triumph  I  know  one  creature  8a?ed, 
Is  greater  glory  than  a  world  ensla/d." 
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A  short  time  after  the  noble  deed  we  hare  nanated  the  Oame  Chicken 
again  diatingaiahed  himself  in  rescning  one  of  the  fair  sex  from  insult  and 
danger.  In  his  way  over  Clifton  Downs,  near  Bristol,  Pearce  perceiyed  a 
young  woman  suffering  much  from  the  rude  attacks  of  three  men.  Begardless 
of  the  consequences  Pearce  instantly  interposed,  when  they  fell  upon  him 
with  fury ;  but  the  courage  and  science  of  Pearce  soon  made  them  repent 
of  their  temerity.  The  Chicken  reoeiyed  their  onset  with  such  coolness  and 
intrepidity,  and  so  successfrdly  planted  his  leyelling  hits,  that  one  of  them 
of  the  name  of  Hood,  was  so  satisfied,  in  seyen  minutes,  that  he  bolted,  and 
left  his  companions  to  the  care  of  Pearce.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
Chicken  so  seryed-out  Morris  and  Francis,  the  other  two^  that  they  declined 
the  strife,  and  apologised  for  their  rudeness,  while  the  terrified  female  could 
only  thank  her  gallant  defender  for  his  seasonable  protection. 

It  would  seem  that,  howeyer  Pearce  might  haye  been  crowned  with 
honour,  gratified  by  the  enyiable  title  of  champion,  and  admired  by  his 
friends  in  general — ^he  was  not  happy.  That  source  of  true  felicity  and  real 
consolation,  to  which  a  man  flie^  to  alleriate  his  troubles  or  participate  in  his 
honours,  was  unhappily  polluted,  and  his  wife's  incontinence  had  rendered 
home  so  miserable,  that  he  left  his  natiye  place  neyer  more  to  return. 

Pearce  now  went  to  different  country  towns  exhibiting  sparring,  and 
teaching  the  art  of  self-defence,  and  we  need  hardly  say  was  much  patronised. 
The  Chicken  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Oxford  when  Jem  Belcher  and 
Cribb  fought  their  last  battle,  and  felt  so  anxious  as  to  the  issue  of  the 
combat,  that  he  set  off  la  a  post-chaise  oyemight  lest  he  should  fail  to 
witness  the  fight.  On  Cribb's  proying  yietorious,  he  exclaimed  with  great 
earnestness,  "he  hoped  he  should  get  well,  that  he  might  teach  Cribb  how  to 
fight!" 

Pearce  took  a  benefit  at  the  Fiyes  Court,  on  February  9,  1809,  when  some 
good  sparring  was  exhibited.  Eyery  interest  was  exerted  to  give  him 
support  Pearce  was  now  the  yictim  of  pulmonary  consumption,  and  in  the 
last  stage  of  that  afiiicting  disease;  he  was  scarcely  able  to  walk  to  the  Court 
to  thank  his  friends. 

The  appearance  of  the  Chicken  was  muscular;  his  height  about  five  feet 
nine  inches ;  and  the  roundness  of  his  chest  and  limbs  denoted  considerable 
strength,  in  some  degree  resembling  the  contour  of  the  champion,  Tom 
Johnson.  During  the  time  Pearce  enjoyed  sound  health,  his  excellence  as  a 
pugilist  was  admitted  by  all  parties ;  and  he  stood  aboye  all  competitors.  In 
uniting  the  courage  of  a  lion  with  true  kindness  of  heart,  Pearce  must  com« 
mand  our  praise.    He  was  a  tremendous  hard  hitter,  and  his  left-handed 
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blow  was  so  terrible  in  its  effects,  tbat  his  opponents  have  been  seen  in  a 
complete  state  of  stupor  for  several  seconds,  and  often  never  recovered  the 
proper  use  of  their  faculties  during  the  fight. 

As  a  proof  that  he  was  not  fond  of  yainly  courting  the  popularity  of  the 
multitude,  or  of  making  a  show  of  himself  by  figuring  upon  the  box  of  some 
spoilt  child  of  fortune's  four-in-hand — a  fashion  in  full  power  in  those  days ; 
we  may  state,  that  immediately  upon  putting  on  his  clothes,  after  his 
memorable  fight  with  Berks,  on  Wimbledon  Common,  he  stole  away  unob- 
served. Being  missed,  a  general  inquiry  took  place  among  his  friends,  to 
know  what  had  become  of  him.  After  considerable  time  lost  in  search  of  the 
Chicken,  some  person  recollected  that  they  saw  a  man  like  Fearce  run  and 
jump  up  behind  a  coach ;  upon  which  information  his  second,  Bill  Gibbons, 
endeavoured  to  trace  him  along  the  road,  and  at  length  found  the  Chicken  in 
a  public-house  at  Chelsea,  cooking  himself  mutton-chops  at  the  fire,  with  the 
most  perfect  indifference.  Fearce  immediately  invited  Oibbons  to  partake 
of  them  without  alluding  to  his  singularity  in  leaving  the  ground,  instead  of 
making  his  return  to  town  in  triumph  on  some  swell-drag,  in  the  style 
of  the  days  of  which  we  are  writing. 

At  the  Coach  and  Horses,  St.  Martin's  Lane,*  on  Sunday,  April  30,  1809, 
the  Game  Chicken  departed  this  life.  His  fortitude  never  forsook  him,  and 
in  the  most  trying  moments  he  displayed  oalmnees  and  resignation;  he 
experienced  no  terrors  from  his  approaching  end,  expressing  a  wish  to  die  in 
friendship  with  all  mankind.  He  expressed  a  strong  desire  to  be  buried  by 
the  side  of  Bill  Warr,  in  St  James'  burying  ground,  Fancras ;  and  this  wish 
was  complied  with.    Fearce  was  in  his  thirty-second  year. 

**  Strength,  too ;  thou  surly,  and  less  gentle  boMt 
Of  those  that  langh  lond  at  the  viUaJro  ring ; 
A  fit  of  common  sickness  pnlls  thee  aown 
With  greater  ease  than  e'er  thon  didst  the  strippliqg 
That  rashly  dared  thee  to  th'  unequal  fight.** 

*  SaooeasiTely  in  the  oooapation  of  Hed  Baldwin,  Young  Dntoh  Sam.  Johnny  Hannaa, 
snd  Uie  late  Bon  Oaont. 
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CHAPTER  IV.   , 
JOHN  GULLY— 1805-1808. 

Whev  Hen.  Pearoei  compelled  by  seTore  bodily  illnesB  to  retire  from  the 
fistio  arena,  seceded  from  the  position  of  champion,*  John  Gully  was  looked 
to  by  common  consent  as  his  successor.  He  was  one  of  those  who  achieye 
a  high  fame  by  defeat,  and  we  have  Pearce's  own  recorded  opinion  that  he 
was  the  best  man  he  had  ever  fought  with.  Gully's  ambition  was  of  a  high 
order ;  like  Jackson,  second  and  third  rate  pagilists  were  beneath  his  aim, 
and  spuming  the  better  and  safer  mode  of  acquiring  greatness  step  by  step, 
his  daring  spirit  made  the  essay  of 

M  Tudtiiiff  ambitioii  wkioh  o'erl«apf  itNU^ 
And  fidb  o'  the  other  tide. 

Yet  here  he  showed  an  exception  to  the  approyed  mle,  for,  by  at  once 
attacking  the  justly  renowned  Game  Chicken,  though  he  fell,  he  rose 
indiBputably  a  greater  man,  from  the  excellent  qualities  he  displayed  on 
this  bold  but  unsuccessfiil  attempt.  Gully  convinced  the  sporting  world  that 
he  was  able  to  contend  with  honour,  and  even  with  a  considerable  chance 
of  success,  with  the  supposed  invincibility  of  that  eminent  pugilist,  whose 
generosity  of  disposition  would  not  permit  him  to  quit  his  vanquished 
adversary  without  complimenting  him  upon  his  uncommon  braveiy  and 
fortitude* 

In  these  two  years  (1805,  1806),  Gully  does  not  seem  to  have  publicly 
desired  the  title  of  champion,  which  was  rather  conceded  to  him.  In 
September,  1807,  by  an  incidental  passage  in  the  daily  papers,  it  would 
seem  he  was  so  considered.  On  the  5th  of  that  month  (September),  Horton 
beat  George  Cribb  (brother  of  Tom  the  after  champion)  and  o£Eered  to  fight 
either  Gully  ''for  the  championship,"  or  Tom  Cribb  for  fifty  guineas^  but 
both  declined. 

GuHy,  by  the  science  and  game  he  displayed,  had  become  a  distingoished 
favourite  with  the  Fancy  in  general.    His  knowledge  of  the  art  of  boxing 
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was  considered  complete^  and  bis  conraga  an  aUe  second  to  Lis  judgment, 
nis  supporters  were  numerous,  and  his  flame  stood  so  high,  that  upwards 
of  two  years  elapsed,  from  the  time  of  his  hattle  with  the  Chicken,  October 
8,  1805,  before  any  one  had  the  temerity  to  call  on  him  to  defend  his  title 
to  the  championship.  At  length  he  entered  the  lists  with  the  formidable  and 
burly  Bob  Gregson,  a  boxer,  who  had  been  picked  out  by  some  of  his  Mends 
in  Lancashire,  as  likely  to  lower  the  crest  of  the  champion.  Qregson's  size 
was  considerably  in  his  fiivour,  he  being  nearly  six  feet  two  inches  high, 
of  prodigious  strength,  and  had  signalised  himself  in  several  pugilistic 
contests  in  that  part  of  the  country;  but,  notwithstanding  such  striking 
adyantages,  his  pretensions  were  considered  on  the  score  of  strength  rather 
than  of  science.  Oregson's  game  was  unquestionable,  and  the  amateurs 
wishing  to  see  him  enter  the  lists  with  so  distinguished  a  boxer  as  Gully, 
a  subscriptiou  was  immediately  entered  into  for  that  purpose. 

On  the  14th  October,  1807,  the  contest  took  place  in  a  Talley,  called  Six 
Mile  Bottom,  on  the  Newmarket  Boad,  on  the  spot  where,  in  later  days,  the 
writer  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Jemmy  Massey,  of  Manchester,  and  Edwards, 
of  Cheltenham.  For  miles  round  this  part  of  the  country  the  bustle  com- 
menced at  an  early  hour,  groups  of  people  thronging  from  CTery  direction,  to 
witness  the  battle.  Between  nine  and  ten  Gully  and  Gregson  entered  the 
ring,  both  in  excellent  spirits  and  good  condition.  The  former  was  seconded 
by  Cribb,  Cropley  acting  as  bottle  holder.  Bichmond  was  Gregson's  mentor, 
and  Harry  Lee  was  his  bottle  holder.  Bill  Warr  and  John  Jackson  were 
also  in  the  ring;  ''lest,"  says  the  report,  ''occasion  might  demand  their 
services.''    On  setting-to  the  odds  were  six  to  four  in  favour  of  Gully. 

The  combatants  shook  hands  and  bowed  to  the  spectators,  as  if  at  a  sparring 
benefit;  and  at  a  few  minutes  after  ten  o'clock^  threw  themseleves  into 
position  for 

THE  FIGHT.* 

Roond   1.— The  oombatanti   fixed  e«ob  nm  proftuelj,  and  Qrogioii  hXL    (Odds  roee 

other  with  a  rteady  eje ;  a  pwose ;  aoma  100  to  SO  on  UnUy.) 

excellent  sparring.    Gnlly  pnt  in  a  weU-  6.— In  erezy  roond  iome  exoeUeni  hits 

aimed  blow  in  his  opponent's  face.    Greinon  were  exchanged,  and  no  adrantage  ooold  be 

retamed  on  the  side  of  the  head.    Tbej  churned, 

dosed  and  both  fell.  7.— After  some   neat  sptrring,  Gregson 

2.^-Quilj  now  appeared  oonsdons  of  his  broke  through  his  adversaiy's  goard,  and 

opponent's  strength,  was  rery  oarefbl,  and  pat  in  a  straight  forward  blow  on  his  right 

showed  some  exceUent  science;  he  pat  in  eye.    This  drew  blood;  the  eyesweUedand 

another  severe  hit  in  Gregson's  ftoe,  blood  nearly  dosed;   Gnllj  feU  and  lay  qoite 

*  Tliis  is  the  oontempoiary  report  That  in  *<  BoxiaQa,*'  and  copied  into  **  Fights  for  tbs 
Championship,"  is  a  re-written  Tersioa. 
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■tonnad  for  three  Moondg.  Arv-rg  O-iIli** 
friends  the  greatest  anxiety  remained  tor 
Mome  moments,  and  the  odds  fell  five  to  one. 

8.— Ghregson  stood  np,  seeminglj  inspired 
with  his  saooess  in  the  last  ronnd,  sammoned 
all  his  strength,  and  exerted  all  his  seienoe. 
Gnlly  rallied ;  some  good  sparring,  and  after- 
wards both  pat  in  some  excellent  blows,  and 
ffreat  skill  was  disnlayed  in  stopping;  at  last 
GregBon,  by  a  sadden  effort  of  power,  oan^ht 
ap  Qally  in  his  arms,  and  flang  hun  with 
astonishing  foroe  npon  the  ground;  erery 
one  expected  he  woald  have  fiiJlen  on  him, 
bat  this,  with  the  greatest  generosity,  he 
declined,  for  which  he  was  cheered  b^  erexy 
spectator.  By  the  amateors  present  tnis  was 
thooght  to  be  the  finest  round  that  was  ever 
fought,  and  now  all  felt  oonvinoed  that  it 
was  odIt  GKdly's  superior  science  that  could 
enable  him  to  stand  affainst  so  formidable 
an  opponent.  (Odds  changed  in  &yoar  of 
Gregson.) 

9. — Gully  put  in  another  hit  in  the  face, 
and  Gregson  very  deHberatoly  laid  himself 
down  on  his  hands  and  knees.  This  was 
thought  to  be  something  of  the  our,  but  his 
conduct  afterwards  did  away  with  such  un- 
fayourable  impressions. 

11.— Gully  struck;  Gregson  dosed,  and 
threw  his  opponent. 

12.— Gully  in  this  round  evinced  great 
weakness,  and  the  odds  continued  in  weg- 
son's  favour;  after  some  feeble  hits  from 
Gully,  Gregson  knocked  him  down  by  a  most 
tremendous  blow  on  the  forehead. 

18. — Gullj^'s  science  gave  him  a  snperi- 
oritv  sgain  in  this  round,  fiut  he  was  very 
weak,  and  his  deliveries  devoid  of  foroe. 

14. — Gbenon  struck  GKillv  in  the  fiuse. 
right  and  left ;  they  ralliea  severelv,  and 
Gresson  fell  on  his  knees,  apparently  rerj 
wesJE. 

15. — ^After  exchanging  a  few  hits,  Gregson 
knocked  Gully  down. 

16.— Gullv  carried  the  most  marks  in  the 
face,  and  his  eve  was  quite  dosed;  they 
rallied,  and  Golly  stmok  his  adversaiy  oli 
his  legs. 

19.— At  the  end  of  the  last  round  Gully 
had  a  severe  fall,  bat  the  advantage  through- 
out the  whole 

20. — Gregson  endeavoured  to  repeat  his 
successful  straight-forward  blow,  bat  missed, 
and  while  falling  Gully  struck  him.  "  Foul  1  '* 
and  "  Fair ! "  were  vociferated,  but  the  latter 
was  correct,  as  Gregson  was  not  down. 

23.— Gully  began  to  appear  more  gay,  and 


both  oombaiante  rallied  desperately;  bo<h 
appeared  very  weak,  but  Ghill^*s  bottom  r^j 
known,  and  odds  v'ere  now  eight  to  one  lo 
his  favour, 

25.— Here  It  was  anybody's  battle;  the 
eombatante  both  appeared  beaten  and  ex- 
hausted. They  were  dreadfully  disfigured, 
and  neither  hsidly  capable  of  getting  off  his 
second's  knee. 

Notwithstanding  eadi  from  the  great  leas 
of  blood  had  the  utmost  difficulty  in  making 
fight,  the  battle  lasted  eleven  more  rounds, 
each  alternately  having  the  advantage,  and 
betting  became  even.  At  length  they  met 
like  two  inebriated  men,  helpless,  and  almost 
incapable  of  holding  up  their  hands  either 
to  stop  or  hit,  and  every  round  finished  by 
both  rollin|g  down  together.  Still  Gnllv  was 
the  favourite,  and  by  an  astonishing  effort  of 
nature,  in  the  thirty-sixth  round  he  nut  in  a 
blow,  which,  although  feeble,  w«s  sumciently 
strong  to  prevent  Gregson*s  rising  agun  in 
time.  Gregson  laid  for  some  minutes,  inca- 
pable of  either  moving  or  speaking,  but 
Gully,  even  now,  elated  with  victory,  leaped 
with  joy. 

Remarks.— It  would  be  difficult  to  say 
which  was  the  most  beaten,  such  speotadea 
were  never  before  witoessed.  The  battle 
was  allowed  to  exod  everything,  in  point  of 
game  and  slashing  exchanges,  that  ever  had 
been  displayed.  Even  those  who  had  seen 
Johnson,  Big  Ben,  Jackson,  and  Symonds 
contend,  allowed  this  to  exceed  all.  Captain 
Barclay  took  Gully  off  the  ground  in  his 
carriage,  and  the  next  day  both  eombatante 
appeared  on  the  race-course,  but  Gregson 
oonld  not  remain  long,  and  on  retominff 
home  was  forced  to  call  in  medical  ai£ 
GuIIt  in  this  contest  showed  he  had  become 
much  more  expert  than  when  he  oontended 
with  the  Game  Chicken.  He,  however,  cer- 
teinly  fought  at  great  disadvantage  Monst 
a  man  of  such  superior  strength  and  length 
as  Grogson.  He  could  nerer  make  a  nit 
until  his  opponent  chose  to  begin,  as  Gregson 
sparred  with  his  left  arm  frilly  extended, 
which  was  much  longer  and  stronger  than 
GkQly's.  Gh^gson's  favourite  bit  is  a  des- 
perate lounge  with  his  right  hand,  which 
nothing  can  resist,  and  by  that  means  GhiUy 
became  so  much  beaten.  Gregson  was 
mostly  abroad,  and  Golly  senerally  returned 
with  great  a^oitoess  and  advantage.  His 
left  arm  was  severely  hurt  in  the  oommence- 
ment  of  the  battle,  m  endeavouring  to  parry 
the  right-handed  hlte  of  his  adversary. 


NoTember,  1807.  Notwithstanding  Gregson  was  so  severely  beaten  by 
OuUy  in  the  last  month,  he  still  felt  some  confidence,  that  in  the  erent  of 
another  battle  he  should  prove  victorions.  His  friends  gave  him  all 
encouragement,  and  he  sent  Ghilly  the  following  challenge,  which  was 
forwarded  to  ITorwich|  where  he  was  then  staying ;-« 
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*'Mr.  GULLT,— It  10  the  wish  of  myielf  and  friends  that  X  ihonld  try  my  fortune  with 
yon  in  another  batUe,  for  £200  a-nde.    If  you  are  inclined  to  give  me  the  opportunity,  I 
will  thank  yon  to  say  ao,  and  also  to  name  the  time  when  it  will  be  oon?enient  to  meet,  to 
put  down  stakes,  and  arrange  particnlars. 
*^  "E.GREGSON.- 

To  this  Gully  immediately  retumed  the  following  answer  :— 

"  Mr.  Grbosok,— I  accept  yoor  challenge,  bnt  wish  jron  would  make  the  match  for  £860 
instead  of  £200  a-side.  I  shall  not  delay  a  moment  in  retoming  to  town  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  as  to  time,  phice,  etc. 

"JOHN  GULLY.'* 

As  Boon  as  Oully  eame  to  town,  the  heroes  met,  and  the  following  agree- 
ment was  entered  into,  which  we  give  as  a  specimen  of  how  they  managed 
these  matters  some  "  sixty  years  since : " — 

«•  London,  Decmher  88, 1807. 

"Hajor  Morgan,  on  the  part  of  Gremm,  and  Mr.  Jackson,  on  the  part  of  Golly,  mee  to 
deposit  60  guineas  each  this  day,  ana  a  rarther  deposit  of  60  guineas  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1806,  or  foiieit  the  first  60  guineas;  and  on  the  Monday  following  the  Craven  meeting,  the 
remainder  of  the  stakes  to  be  made  good  by  the  contractmg  parties,  or  the  100  guineas  to  be 
also  forfeited;  and  that  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Craven  be  requested  to  hold  the  stakes  on  the 
day  of  battle. 

"CONDITIONS  OF  THB  BATTLE. 

'*  Isrf:.— The  battle  to  take  place  on  the  Tuesday  following  the  first  Spring  Meeting, 
between  the  hours  often  and  twelve,  a.m. 
**  2nd. — ^To  fight  in  a  roped  square  of  for^  feet. 

**  8rd. — Neither  to  &I1  without  a  knock-down  blow,  snbpect  to  the  deoisioii  of  the  mnpixes. 
«« 4th.— Three  nmpires  to  be  chosen  upon  the  ground,  viz.,  tvro,  and  one  in  reference. 

<•  Signed  «  CHABLES  MORGAN, 

"JOHN  JACKSON." 

Gregson  went  immediately  into  training  under  Mendoza,  at  the  Load 
of  Hay,  on  the  Hampstead  Eoad. 

Wednesday,  May  10th,  1808,  was  soon  known  to  be  the  day  fixed  for  the 
**  big  fight  for  the  championship."  On  the  previous  Saturday  it  was  under- 
stood in  the  privileged  cin>le  that  those  who  repaired  to  the  confines  of  the 
counties  of  Bedford  and  Bucks.,  about  a  couple  of  miles  from  Wobum,  would 
be  handy  to  the  spot.  This  '*  tip"  it  would  seem  reached  others  than  those 
for  whom  it  was  intended  for.  The  Marquis  of  Buckingham  publicly  gave 
notice  of  his  determination  to  frustrate  the  sport,  by  pubUshing  the  following 
notice  in  the  County  Chronicle  i^^ 

•'BuciuNOHAM  HonsB,  London,  May  8, 1808. 

**  laformation  havinff  been  transmitted  to  me.  His  Majesty's  Gustos  Botulorum  in  and  for 
the  county  of  Bucks,  of  an  intended  rioixms  assembly,  aidmg  and  assisting  in  a  breach  of  the 
peace,  by  a  boxing  match,  within  that  part  of  the  county  of  Bucks  which  touches  or  joins  on 
the  counties  of  Bedford  and  Herts,  near  the  town  of  Dunstable ;  and  that  tiie  said  illegal  and 
riotous  assembly  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  the  ICth  instant,  notice  is  herebr  given  that 
proper  steps  haye  been  taken  for  tiie  detection  and  punishment  of  all  persons  aotmff  as  afore* 
•aid,  in  breach  of  the  peace,  by  the  attendance  of  the  magistrates,  hifh  constables,  peti^ 
eonstables,  and  other  peace  officers,  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  the  law  within  the  saia 
OQonty. 

*  -  ITUGENT  BUCKINGHAM. 

**  dw^  Botnlonma  of  P^clqa  ** 
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What  follows  may  give  a  lively  picture  of  an  expedition  to  "see  a  fight" 
in  the  days  of  the  ''Third  Oeorge.''  We  extract  from  the  Morning 
Chraniele : — 

**  Some  hondredsy  whose  leisure  and  disposition  prompted  them  to  be  in 
action,  started  on  the  Saturday  and  Sunday,  and  secured  beds  and  stabling 
in  all  the  Tillages  and  hamlets  oontiguous  to  Wobum.  The  town  of  Wobum 
was  on  Monday  in  continual  motion,  all  was  uproar  and  confusion,  people 
of  all  ranks  continually  arriying  on  foot,  on  horseback,  and  in  carriages 
of  all  description,  and  all  seeking  accommodation  which  only  a  few  com- 
paratively could  find.  To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  Marqms  of  Buckingham 
did  not  fail  to  exert  himself  for  the  fulfilment  of  his  threat ;  all  the  magistracy 
of  Bedfordshire  and  Buckinghamshire,  at  the  head  of  their  constables  and 
pate  commitatut,  with  a  subsidiary  force  of  volunteers  from  the  surrounding 
districts,  appeared  determined  to  resist  this  unlicensed  incursion  into  their 
territories,  and  to  stand  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  the  amusement.  The 
Dunstable  volunteers  were  out  very  early  on  the  Uonday  mOming,  with 
drums  beating,  colours  fiying,  cartouch-boxes  doubly  provided,  bayonets 
fixed,  and  all  in  awful  military  array.  The  peasantry  were  shaking  with 
fear,  supposing  the  French  had  landed,  and  those  who  had  arrived  began 
to  think  they  were  hoaxed,  and  that  they  should  return  without  being  gratified 
by  the  fight.  Many  who  itched  to  be  betting,  began  to  sport  on  the  question 
whether  the  fight  was  'to  be  or  not  to  be,'  and  ten  to  one  was  frequentiy 
betted,  that  no  fight  would  take  place. 

"  When  Monday  night  arrived  hundreds  had  flocked  into  the  town,  and 
all  were  eagerly  enquiring  for  beds.  Nothing  could  be  obtained  of  this  kind, 
for  the  nighf  B  lodging,  under  30«.  a  head,  and  to  sit  or  lie  on  the  chairs 
of  the  public  rooms  the  usual  price  of  a  bed  was  extorted.  In  one  room  at 
Wobum  fifteen  gentlemen  laid  on  the  floor,  and  were  happy  to  pay  for  this 
hard  fare,  and  hundreds  reposed  in  their  carriages.  The  horses,  notwith- 
standing the  weather  was  severe,  were  obliged  to  stand  without  covering. 
Tuesday  came,  and  these  glorious  comforts  were  yet  to  be  endured ;  pay  the 
price  asked  you  must,  as  the  landlord  was  generally  sharp  enough  to  secure 
the  boots  of  every  traveller,  if  he  had  nothing  else  to  lay  hold  of  for  security. 

"About  five  o'clock  on  the  Wednesday  morning  all  was  again  in  com- 
motion, and  notwithstanding  the  endeavours  of  the  magistrates,  a  ring 
was  formed  upon  Ashley  Common,  raised  with  sods  about  twelve  inches 
from  the  ground,  and  about  forty  feet  in  circumference.  Between  six  and 
seven  o'clock  many  of  the  amateurs  came  dashing  direct  from  London,  in 
their  barouches  and  fouTt  and  in  order  to  direct  them  to  the  proper  spot, 
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Bill  Bichmond  was  placed  at  the  Magpie.    The  multitude  soon  got  the  hint, 
and  followed  the  bang-up  leaden.    By  nine  o'clock  a  number  of  carnages 
had  airiyed,  and  were  safely  penned  up.    The  amateurs  viewed  the  ring, 
and  were  expressing  their  high  approbation  at  its  appearance,  when  a 
messenger  arrived  with  ireah  information  that  the  magistrates  had  seen  the 
riqg  in  the  morning,  and  were  still  determined  to  prevent  the  battle.    Many 
of  the  knowing  ones  suspected  that  this  was  a  hoax,  and  immediately  sent 
off  on  express  to  Hogstale,  a  public-house  about  a  mile  distant,  where 
Gregson  held  his  head  quarters.     Before  the  answer,  however,  returned, 
Mendoza,  dressed  in  green,  and  mounted  in  style,  dashed  up  with  two  or 
three  well-known  amateurs,  and  gave  positive  assurances  that  the  battle 
would  not  be  fought  there.    Upon  this  solemn  assurance  every  one  started 
for  Oregson's  lodgings,  where  they  found  the  hero  seated  in  Lord  Barrymore's 
barouche,  with  the  horses'  heads  turned  towards  Wobum,  and  escorted  by 
about  150  noblemen  and  gentiemen  on  horseback,  and  an  inmiense  retinue 
0^  S^&9  tandems,  curricles,  and  eveiy  species  of  vehicle.     Hundreds  not 
apprised  of  the  change  in  the  seat  of  combat,  were  advancing  from  Wobunu 
Soon  the  two  streams  met,  and  forming  one  almost  irresistible  current, 
returned  through  Wobum  with  accumulated  force,  the  knowing  ones  leading 
the  way,  having  been  before  apprised,  that  in  ease  of  any  unforeseen  dis- 
appointment at  the  original  spot,  they  were  to  rendezvous  at  several  places 
in  reversion;  the  first  of  which  was  Sir  John  Sebright's,  in  Hertfordshire, 
about  seventeen  miles  distant  from  Ashley  Common,  the  whole  extent  of 
which  was  covered  by  one  solid  mass  of  passengers;  and  although  many 
had  sorely  repented  their  expedition,  and  returned  homewards,  the  multitude 
appeared  not  the  least  diminished.    Broken  down  carnages  obstructed  the 
road ;  knocked  up  horses  fell  and  eould  not  be  got  any  farther;  a  guinea  a 
mile  was  offered  for  oonveyanoe,  and  many  hundreds  of  gentiemen  were 
happy  in  being  jolted  in  brick  carts  for  a  shilling  a  mile.    By  two  o'clock 
they  arrived  at  Sir  John  Sebright's  park;  a  flat  spot  immediately  opposite 
the  house,  but  about  half-a-mile  distant,  was  pitched  upon  for  the  battie,  and 
upon  the  whole  the  uninvited  guests  behaved  with  tolerable  decorum.    A 
ring  was  formed,  the  exterior  circle  was  nearly  an  acre,  surrounded  by 
a  triple  ring  of  horsemen,  and  a  double  row  of  pedestrians,  who,  notwith- 
standing the  wetness  of  the  ground,  laid  down  with  great  pleasure,  and  the 
forty  feet  ring  was  soon  completed. 

**  About  three  o'clock  a  torrent  of  ndn  poured  down,  and  every  one  began 
to  be  anxious  for  the  fight;  very  shortiy  after  Oregson,  Ghilly,  Mendoxa, 
Harry  Lee,  Joe  Ward,  Hen.  Fearoe,  Cribb,  Horton,  Dutch  Sam,  Cropley, 
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GibbooB,  Richmond,  and  Bereral  other  pagilitts  and  amateon,  entered  the 
ring.  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pleasure  that  beamed  in  the  eyes 
of  eyery  spectator  at  this  moment,  and  the  welkin  echoed  their  repeated 
plaudits. 

''  Cribb  and  Horton,  who,  according  to  their  articles,  were  to  fight  in  the 
same  ring  as  Gtilly  and  Oregson,  directly  stripped  and  set-to,  both  in 
excellent  spirits.  Odds  four  to  five  on  Cribb  who  Tory  easily  gained  the 
conquest. 

"  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  this  combat  the  champions  stripped. 
Both  fought  in  silk  stockings  without  shoes,  and  white  breeches.  Hany 
Lee  seconded  Oregson,  and  Joe  Ward,  Oully.  Captain  Barclay  was  appointed 
deciding  umpire.    After  the  usual  etiquette  they  set-to* 

THE  FIGHT.* 


Bound  l.-'The  oombatuiti  both  sparred 
ftbont  a  suirate ;  the  utmott  nlenoe  prevail- 
ing in  every  part  of  the  ring,  and  every  one 
had  his  eye  fixed  sted&stlv  on  the  contend- 
ing champions.  Here  Ghilly  disphiyed  one 
of  the  most  signal  specimens  of  the  art  of 
boxing  that  perhaps  ever  was  witnessed,  bv 
pntti^  in  two  most  dexteroos  hits  through 
nis  opponent's  goard,  at  the  same  moment, 
in  the  month  and  throat  Gregson  fell  like 
a  log,  and  was  instantly  covered  with  blood. 
The  greatest  commotion  was  now  excited, 
and  peal  succeeded  peal  of  applause.  (The 
odds  rose  six  to  four  on  GkQly.^ 

8. — (Oregson  ineffectually  aimed  a  hit  at 
his  opponent's  head,  who  shifted,  and  pointed 
at  him.  GuUy  now  commenced  a  raOy,  and 
some  blows  were  exchanged  to  his  advantage. 
Gregson  turned  round  and  put  in  a  back- 
handed blow  in  the  loins ;  both  feU. 

8.— Gre^rsoi^  successfully  planted  a  ri^ht- 
handed  hit  in  Gully's  breast,  and  rallied ; 
but  GuUy  had  the  advantage  of  putting  in 
most  blows,  although  Gregson  threw  him. 
Ghregson's  head  had  now  b^an  to  swell,  and 
he  continued  to  bleed  fireely.  (Odds  two  to 
one  on  Ghilly.) 

4.~Gully  made  plaj;,  and  after  planting 
two  good  hits  on  his  adversaiy's  head, 
■lippM  up. 

6.— Gregson  made  a  determined  hit,  which 
Gully  sdentifioally  carried,  upon  which  he 
ran  in,  grasped  Gully  by  the  thighs,  held 
him  in  his  arms,  and  threw  him  down. 
Great  disapprobation. 

6.— Some  good  rallyinff,  but  in  favour  of 
Gully.  Grenon  appeared  incapable  of  stop* 
ping,  and  GFoUy  hit  him  as  he  pleased.  At 
the  dose  of  the  round  Gregson  put  in  a  tre- 


mendous blow  on  the  side  of  his  adversary's 
head,  and  both  feU  out  of  the  ring. 

7.---Gully  rallied;  put  in  six  successive 
hits  on  Gregson's  head,  and  at  length 
knocked  him  off  his  legs,  without  the  latter 
getting  home  one  blow. 

8.— -In  this  round  Gr^^son  slightly  had  the 
advantage.  Thev  closed,  and  Gully  received 
a  heavy  fiiJl:  Gregson's  left  eye  was  now 
almost  closed,  his  nose  broken,  the  blood 
flowed  copiously,  and  his  head  was  most 
hideously  disfigured. 

9.— Gbegson  evinced  distress,  and  Gully 
hit  him  again  severely  in  the  face.  Gregson 
fell  on  his  knees. 

10. — Ab  early  as  this  round  the  result  of 
the  battle  was  considered  decided.  Gregson 
fought  shy,  both  eyes  being  nearly  closed. 
He  struck  Gulljr,  who  was  down,  but  it 
appeared  to  be  with  his  own  choice. 

ll.^Gregson  excited  cinnmiseration ;  he 
put  his  hand  to  his  left  eye,  and  afterwards 
looked  at  it;  but  instantly  commenced  a 
rallv,  which  ended  anin  in  his  discomfiture. 
Gnuy  knocked  him  down,  but  while  fiolling 
he  put  in  a  back-handed  hit. 

12. — Greffson  struck  Gullv  on  the  breast, 
who  immediately  knocked  him  off  his  legs 
by  a  flush  hit  in  the  mouth. 

18. — ^In  making  play  Gully  slipped. 

14.— Oully  agam  hit  his  opponent  through 
his  guard,  both  right  and  left,  which  brought 
him  down. 

15  and  16.— In  both  rounds  Gregson  in- 
effectually attempted  to  hold  his  ground. 
He  seemed  confused ;  however,  he  ran  in, 
and  completely  bored  Gully  down. 

17. — In  this  round  Gregson  became  in- 
temperate, and  ran  in  upon  his  adversary, 


*  From  the  oontemporary  report.    A  perusal  of  merely  the  first  round  in  "  Boxiana,**  or 
its  copyists,  will  9i»ow  the  uufiu*ii  fulness  of  the  tfumjfed  reprodoetion  in  tliese  eases, 
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tIio  eontinaed  hitting  and  ftvoiding  liim  io  ^ia  inperioritj  of  GnUj  in  this  battle  wm 

a  mort  sarprifiing  manner.    Gregson  twice  evident,  and  tbronghoat  the  fight  there  was 

uimed  his  back  upon   his   opponent,  and  no  comparison  between  the  qnicknen,  hit- 

mado  towards  the  ropes,  bat  Golly  followed  ting,   and   confidence   of  the   combatants, 

him,  changed  his  front,  fibbed  him,  and  kepi  Several  of  the  fighting  men,  and  many  good 

l.im  from  mUing^nntil  he  had  hit  him  into  an  judges  of  pogilism,  had  great  donbts  as  to 

almost  senseless   state,  and  then   dropped  the  event,  firom  the  determined  manner  in 

him  qnietly  between  his  arms.  whieh  the  former  battle  had  been  contested. 

18. — Like  the  former,  Gregson  was  again  and  several  entertained  a  strong  opinion  that 

severely  punished.  Gregson,  having  added  science  to  his  grea^« 

25. — In  this  roond  Gnlly  pat  in  two  tre-  '  strength,  from  the  improvement  he   had 

mendons  blows.  evinced  in  sparring,  had  much  increased  his 

27.  —  Gregson  was  brought  down  by  a  chacces  of  success.    Gull j[  possessed  so  much 

heavy  blow  under  the  ear ;  and  the  confidence  in  his  own  anhties,  that,  a  few 

28th  round  decided  the  contest,  Gregson  minutes  before  he   entered  Ihe   rinff,  he 

being  too  much  exhausted  to  be  brought  to  offered  to  back  himself  for  £50  (in  addition 

the  mark  in  time.     The  battle  lasted  one  to  what  he  had  already  betted)  that  he  was 

hour  and  a  quarter.  the  winner. 

Without  offering  further  commentfl  of  our  own  on  this  most  remarkable 
battle,  as  we  do  not  find  any  worthy  of  preservation,  in  a  pugilistic  sense,  in 
the  published  reports,  we  may  take  it  as  a  significant  fact  of  the  excellence 
of  Gully's  condition,  that,  hefore  putting  on  his  tnUer  clothes,  he  advanced  to  the 
ropes  and  addressed  the  referee  and  leading  patrons  of  the  ring  to  the  effect, 
that  being  now  in  business  in  a  tavern  in  Carey  Street,  he  was  in  hopes  that 
he  should  have  enjoyed  peace  unchallenged.  That  he  had  not  intended  to 
fight  again,  nor  would  he  have  done  so  in  this  instance,  had  he  not  considered 
himself  bound  in  honour  to  accept  Ghregson's  challenge.  That  he  had  fought 
with  a  partially  disabled  left  arm,  and  that  Gregson  surely  would  not  urge 
him  to  another  combat.  ''Gully  then  dressed  himself,  and  was  brought 
to  town  in  Lord  Barrymore's  barouche.  The  following  morning  he  was 
facetiously  answering  questions  respecting  the  fight,  and  serving  his 
numerous  customers  at  the  Plough,  in  Carey  Street."  * 

The  defeated  Gregson  was  conveyed  to  the  principal  inn  in  Markyate  Street, 
Herts.,  where  he  remained  until  the  following  Saturday,  by  which  time  he 
was  well  enough  to  return  to  Highgate,  on  the  box  of  one  of  the  Northampton 
coaches.  Here  he  remained  with  a  friend  at  the  Bowling  Green  tavern  for 
some  time.  Captain  Barclay,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale,  and  other  gentlemen 
and  noblemen  made  a  liberal  subscription  for  him ;  and  at  his  urgent  request 
he  was  soon  afUir  matched  with  Tom  Cribb,  to  fight  for  500  guineas,  in  a 
thirty  foot  ring.    (See  Cbibb,  Period  lY.) 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  month  (June,  1808),  Gully  and  Crihb 
took  a  joint  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court ;  Ghilly  and  Jem  Belcher,  Cribb  and 
Tom  Belcher,  Tom  Jones  and  Tom  Blake,  Cropley  and  Dogherty,  George 
Cribb  and  Wood,  were  among  the  leading  exhibitors.    Gully  repeated  his 

•  ^tWs  Wttkl^  Dispatch,  Mv  H 1808. 
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dedaration  of  letiiement  from  the  ring,  and  public  opinion  lookod  npon  the 
coming  fight  of  Tom  Cribb  and  Oiegson  as  a  sort  of  test  as  to  Onlly'R 
successor. 

In  taking  leave  of  so  remarkable  a  man  as  the  subject  of  the  present 
memoir,  a  man  who  after  many  years  of  intercourse  with  the  most  eminent 
public  men  of  his  time,  arrived  at  fortune,  fame,  and  even  senatorial  honours, 
we  may  be  suspected  of  panegyric  from  personal  knowledge,  and  a  desire  to 
dilate  on  a  theme  so  immediately  connected  with  the  history  of  British 
pugilism  as  the  merits  of  its  professors,  while  it  yet  had  the  name  and 
standing  which  it  has,  much  through  the  misconduct  of  its  members,  tem- 
porarily lost 

Oolly,  as  a  pugilist,  has  well  earned  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  pancratic 
fame;  and  if  his  battles  were  not  so  numerous  as  many  other  professors 
have  been,  they  were  contested  with  a  decision  of  science  and  game,  rarely 
equalled,  perhaps  never  excelled,  and  justly  entitle  him  to  honourable 
mention  in  the  records  of  boxing.  His  practice,  it  was  well  known,  had 
been  very  confined,  and  his  theoretical  knowledge  of  the  science  could  not 
have  been  very  extensive,  yet  his  natural  courage  and  quickness  surmounted 
these  difficulties,  and,  with  a  fortitude  equal  to  any  man,  he  entered  the  ring 
a  most  consunmiate  pugilist  Though  his  frame  was  never  a  model  of  sym- 
metzy,  he  had  many  points  of  the  athletic  build.  His  height  was  about 
six  feet. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  sketch  of  Mr.  Oully  without  remarking  that, 
with  the  knowledge  of  the  world,  he  united  the  manners  of  a  well-bred 
man ;  intelligent  and  quick  of  observation,  he  united  with  those  qualifications, 
when  moving  in  a  less  elevated  sphere,  that  proper  sense  of  his  own  capa- 
bilities, which  generally  attends  intelligence  and  merit.  After  a  few  years 
passed  in  the  occupation  of  a  tavern-keeper,  in  which  he  earned  general 
respect,  he  was  so  fortunate  in  turf  speculations,  and  so  well  served  by 
sound  judgment  in  racing  matters,  that  he  retired  and  became  the  purchaser 
of  Ware  Park,  Hertfordshire.  Here  he  associated  with  the  first  circles  of  the 
county;  fortune  still  smiling  on  him,  he  became  a  spirited  breeder  and  race- 
horse proprietor,  an  owner  of  collieries,  and  lastly,  in  1832,  attained  the 
proud  position  of  one  of  England's  senators ;  being  returned  to  parliament  as 
representative  for  Pontefract,  in  the  first  reformed  parliament.  We  recently 
heard  a  blockhead  object  that  Mr.  QuUy  was  originally  a  butcher :  his  ffither, 
whom  he  succeeded,  was  a  master  butcher  of  respectability — so  was  the  father 
of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  We  have  had  among  succeeding  occupants  of  the  wool- 
(ack|  a  Newcastle  barber's  soUi  and  the  offspring  of  a  grocer;  one  prime  minist^ 
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the  son  of  an  actress;  another  the  descendant  of  a  cotton  spinner;  the 
greatest  engineering  genius  of  our  age,  the  son  of  a  pitman,  himself  a 
Aimace-stoker,  and,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  pugilist;  so  that  surely 
such  sneers  at  self-made  men  hy  those  who  have  certainly  not  made  them- 
selves are  too  snobbish  and  contemptible  to  affect  any  but  their  utterers. 
A  paragraph  from  the  pen  of  a  sportsman  must  find  a  place  here : 

**  It  was  the  late  Mr.  Bnckland  wkj»  wiien  on  a  ▼iait  to  Lord  Fitswilliam,  told  me  of  the 
impreesioii  made  upon  him  by  the  appearance  of  a  fine  handsome  gentleman  coming  np  the 
staircase  with  a  beiantiftd  girl  in  green  velvet  on  either  arm— the  member  for  Pontenraot, 
with  two  of  his  daughters.  Poor  '*  Sylvanns"  thns  portrayed  Mr.  Qolly  in  the  ver/  senith  of 
his  career : — *  He  had  permanent  lodgings  at  Newmarket,  well  and  tastily  fnriiished,  and 
dispensed  his  hospitality  to  his  friends  with  no  sparing  hand.  An  excellent  oook,  claret  from 
Gkiffiihs',  with  an  entortabung  gentleman-like  host,  left  little  to  be  desired  at  the  dinner 
awaiting  ns.  Mr.  Gnlly  ia  justly  esteemed,  having  raised  himself  from  the  lowest  paths  of  life 
to  the-  position,  not  merely  of  wealth,  but  to  that  of  intimaov  amongst  gentlemen,  on  or  oflf  the 
torf,  but  still  gentlemen  in  taste,  which  nought  but  the  undeviating  good  nuumers,  and  enter- 
taimng,  unpresuming  deportment  of  Gully  could  for  a  moment,  or  rather  for  any  leng^  of 
time  beyond  a  moment,  suffer  them  to  tolerate.  No  man  ever  possessed  these  ^[ualifications, 
gained  through  innate  aouteness,  great  common  sense,  and  a  nlastio  disposition  to  observe 
and  benefit  by  the  chance  rtneonires  with  the  courtly  patrons  of  his  day  to  a  greater  degree, 
taking  the  earlv  disadvantges  he  had  to  contend  with  into  consideration,  than  John  Gnilly. 
No  man  could  Be  more  above  pretence,  or  lees  shy  at  any  allusions  to  his  early  and  not  very 
polished  career,  than  himself.  When  I  dined  with  him  at  Newmarket  as  well  as  upon  sub- 
sequent occasions,  I  was  most  gratified  by  his  muilv  openness,  and  lack  of  all  sensitive  false 
shame,  on  any  occasional  appeal  being  made  to  the  oygone.  He,  on  the  contrary,  entered 
freely  into  many  entertaining  portions  of  his  history,  answered  all  my  questions  emu  amore, 
and  with  perfect  good  nature,  as  to  the  mode  of  naining,  hitting  so  as  not  to  iiyure  the 
hand,  wrestling,  and  other  minutise  of  the  ring ;  passing  the  claret  and  slicing  the  pme,  as  if 
foaled  at  Enowdey  or  Bretby.  He  had  a  quiet  sly  way  of  joking  on  any  tnzf  affair,  on 
which,  bear  in  mind,  he  was  as  €tu  fait  as  SSamiel  making  a  book  for  the  Derby.  The  turbot 
came  from  BiUinp^te  by  express,  and  the  haunch  from  his  own  park.  Mo§t  purveyed  the 
ohampagpe,  Maijonbanks  the  port,  and,  as  I  have  before  said,  Griffiths  the  Lafitte.  We  had 
no  skullong  host  be  assured,  but  the  most  entertaining  and  liberal  one  alive.'  There  is  a 
genial  tone  about  this  sketoh  that  tells  at  once  for  ite  truth,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to  give 
any  man  a  bettor  character.  Ckdly's  position  at  every  turn  and  phase  of  fortune  was  still  a 
trying  one,  but  no  man  more  fairly  earned  the  respect  he  gainea.  There  is  a  verv  moral  of 
good  manners  in  such  a  man's  history." 

Mr.  Oully  died  at  Durham,  on  Monday,  the  9th  of  March,  1863,  in  the 
80th  year  of  his  age,  being  bom  at  Bristol,  August  21,  1783.  He  was 
buried  at  Ackworth  Hall,  near  that  city,  on  Saturday,  March  14,  leaving 
a  family  of  fire  sons  and  flye  daughtersy  moving  in  the  best  circles  of  society. 
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CHAPTEU  V. 
DUTCH  SAM  (SAMUEL  ELIA8),  1801-1814. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  boxers  of  his  time  was  the  Israelitish  pbeno- 
menon  irhose  name  heads  this  fifth  chapter.  In  height  about  five  feet  six 
inches  and  a  half;  in  weight  nine  stone  fonr  pounds,  never  more  than  nine 
stone  eight  pounds,  Samuel  Elias  conquered  some  of  the  best  eleven  and 
twelve  stone  men  of  his  time.  When  stripped  Sam  looked,  in  bust  and  ribs, 
more  like  a  twelve  stone  than  a  nine  stone  man,  showing  he  had  his  muscular 
power  and  weight  in  the  right  place.  His  shoulders  were  remarkably  square, 
his  arms  round,  long,  muscular  and  hard ;  his  hands  seemed  positively  of 
iron,  never  puffing  or  knocking  up  from  the  punishing  hits  inflicted  on 
his  antagonist;  while  the  quickness  of  his  eagle  eye,  and  the  fierceness  of 
his  rally  were  unexampled  among  his  fellow  pugilists.  A  contemporary 
writer  says:  ^'As  a  hard  hitter  we  except  no  pugilist  whatever;  Gully 
never  struck  with  more  force,  nor  Cribb  more  heavily  than  Sam,  whose 
blows  were  truly  dreadful  to  encounter."  It  was  the  publicly  expressed 
opinion  of  one  of  the  most  experienced  and  scientific  pugilists  of  the  day,  that 
Sam  would  be  a  complete  match  for  the  mighty  Cribb  himself,  if  they  could 
agree  to  give  alternately  merely  blow  for  blow.  Bill  Cropley,*  who  was  a  burly 
and  game  boxer,  declared  he  would  rather  stand  half-an-hour's  milling  from 
Tom  Belcher  (see  Toit  Belchsb  and  C&oflet,  ant0.\  than  five  minutes 
of  Sam's  punishment. 

Samuel  Elias  was  bom  on  the  4th  of  April,  1775,  in  Petticoat  Lane, 
Whitechapel.  As  we  intend  this  work,  so  far  as  research  will  make  it,  to  be 
reliable  history,  we  shall  omit  fhti  vamnea  up  skirmishes  of  Pierce  Egan, 
which  he  says  '*  would  fill  a  volume/'  and  come  to  the  first  authentic  record 
of  Sam's  fistic  prowess.f 

•  See  Croplet,  Appendix  to  Period  III. 

t  There  is  some  obecnrity  about  this,  as  to  whether  the  fight  with  Tom  Jones,  July  IS. 
1801,  is  atfcribatable  to  Datch  Sam,  or  to  Isaao  Bittoon.     (See  BrrrooN.)     "Boxiana, 
**  Fistiana,*'  etc.,  give  it  to  Bittoon,  we  suspect  erroneously ;  for  we  find  in  a  oontemporarj 
newipiver  the  following :— "  Monday,  Joly  13, 1801.— A  bodng  match  wis  fooght  on  Wiia* 
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Ifi  as  wo  coiqectare,  Sam  bad  fought  the  battle  mentioned  below,  the 
daim,  urged  by  Pierce  Egan,  for  Harry  Lee  of  <' first  introducmg  Sam  to 
the  circle  of  boxers/'  is  mere  bosh.    We  read  in  ''Boxiana"  (vol.  i.  301) : 

''  Harry  Lee,  on  bis  return  home  from  Enfield,  on  the  day  that  Belcher 
and  Boorke  (Joe  Berks)  were  to  haye  fonght  (October  12,  1801),  witnessed 
Sam  fighting  with  a  man  by  the  roadside,  very  mnch  his  superior  as  to  size 
and  weight,  and  from  the  excellence  which  he  displayed  in  that  contest,  Lee 
distinguished  those  peculiar  traits  in  the  youthful  tyro  which  have  since  proved 
his  judgment  correct,  and  matured  by  time  and  practice,  placed  Sam  as  a 
first-rate  boxer,  and  stamped  him  a  complete  pugilistic  hero." 

In  "Fistiana"  (we  know  not  on  what  authority),  this  battle  is  elevated  to 
the  dignity  of  a  regular  ajSair,  and  indexed  as  "  beat  Baker,  five  guineas, 
Enfield,  October  12,  1801."  Possibly  Mr.  Bowling,  who  had  aocess  to  every 
source  of  information,  and  was  quite  another  sort  of  scribe  from  ''the 
Historian,"  found  warrant  for  the  stake  and  for  his  chronology. 

With  the  exception  of  one  Shipley,  who  is  represented  as  the  **  champion 
of  the  Broadway"  (Whitechapel),  whom  he  met  for  a  trifling  sum  in  1803, 
we  do  not  hear  of  Sam  in  the  doings  of  the  ring.  Shipley  is  stated  to  have 
been  fourteen  stone, ''  a  scientific  fighter,  and  to  have  beaten  every  one  hitherto 
opposed  to  him."  He  laughed  at  the  presumption  of  Sam  in  o£Eering  to  box 
with  him — and  treated  the  Jew  in  the  most  contemptuous  manner,  by  making 
Sam  a  present  of  five  shillings  to  stand  before  him  for  only  ten  minutes.  The 
Jew  pocketed  the  cash  with  the  utmost  tony  frotd,  and  after  a  contest  of 
fifteen  minutes,  Shipley  experienced  such  severe  punishment  that  he  was 
compelled  to  acknowledge  the  vast  superiority  of  the  arm  of  this  iron-like 
pugilist  Wanen,  an  East  End  boxer  of  some  note,  was  also  beaten,  with  ease, 
by  Dutch  Sam. 

Despite  ''Harry  Lee's  patronage,"  obtained  in  1801,  the  Hebrew  pheno- 
menon's entrance  upon  the  regular  stage  seems  to  have  been  delayed  till  Tues- 
day, the  7th  of  August,  1804,  when  he  met  the  renowned  "  Pride  of  West- 
minster," Caleb  Baldwin,*  at  Wood  Green,  near  Homsey,  for  a  stake  of 
twenty-five  guineas  a^side.  "  On  the  Monday  night  it  had  been  resolved  that 
Fairlop,  in  Essex,  should  be  the  battle-field,  but  late  at  night  the  amateurs 
were  informed  that  the  '  beaks'  of  the  county  were  up  and  active  to  stop  the 
fight.    Accordingly  a  council  was  held.  Wood  Green,  near  If  uswell  ,Hl11, 

bledon  Common,  between  Elita,  a  Jew,  and  Tom  Jonei.  In  Hie  fint  twenty  mmntet  Tom 
evidentlj  bad  the  adTantaffe,  and  during  this  time  great  iport  was  afforded  to  the  amateart 
by  the  adenoe  dispIaTed.  fiUas,  however,  put  in  a  hit  to  fordblT  behind  Tom's  ear,  that  Tom 
immediately  feU,  and  ga?e  np  the  oonteit*'  And  eee  '*  Pancratia,"  p.  1S6,  where  the  battle 
ie  gi?«n  in  ehronologioid  order  onder  thia  date. 
^  See  Baldwin  (Caleb),  Appendix  to  Period  UL 
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agreed  upon,  and  towards  there  equeBtiiaiiB  and  pedestrians  made  the  beet 
of  their  way.  On  their  arriral  a  ring  was  qnickly  formed ;  but  owing  to  the 
delay  occasioned  by  their  being  obliged  to  change  the  scene  of  action,  it  was 
past  one  o'clock  before  the  combatants  entered.  Caleb  first  made  his  appear- 
ance,  accompanied  by  (}eorge  Maddox  and  BUI  Gibbons;  Datch  Sam 
following  with  Wood  the  ooaohmani  the  nnsaccessful  opponent  of  Bit- 
toon,  for  his  second,  and  Puss  as  his  bottle-holder;  they  immediately 
stripped  and  set-to.    Odds  two  to  one  in  favour  of  Caleb. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— A  little  fMrriiig.  Sam  pot  in 
the  first  blow  with  his  left  hand,  bat  withoat 
effect;  Caleb  returned  with  his  right,  and 
following  it  np,  pat  in  a  desperate  left- 
handed  hit  over  Sun's  forehead,  and  broaght 
him  down.  (Odds  rose  three  to  one  in  favoar 
of  Caleb.) 

2.— Sam  shifted,  bat  Caleb  stook  to  him 
manAilly.  pat  in  two  well-aimed  blows  right 
and  left,  and  broaght  his  opponent  down  the 
second  time. 

8.— In  this  round  6am  displaved  more 
resolution,  both  pat  in  some  gooa  hits,  and 
OUeb's  eye  being  out  much,  bled  yeiy  freely. 
Sam  undoubtedly  had  the  best  of  the  round. 
(Odds  fell  two  to  one  on  Caleb.) 

8.— From  the  last  related  round  to  this 
was  one  continued  succession  of  serere  hit- 
ting on  both  sides.  Every  amateur  allowed 
that  better  fighting  nerer  was  displayed. 
Both  were  cut  ana  bled  profiasely,  but  no 
one  could  attribute  to  either  any  sidTantage. 
(Betting  now  became  e?en.) 

9.— <SLleb  put  in  a  successful  blow  in  Sam's 
temple,  whion  completely  knocked  him  down. 
Sam  putting  his  hand  to  his  face  was  con- 
sidered ominous  of  great  severity,  and  odds 
rose  again  on  Caleb. 

18.— Caleb  supported  the  superioritgr  he 
had  gained  in  the  last  round  until  this  time. 
Caleb  thought  Sam  appeared  weak,  and  fol- 
lowed him  up ;  Sam,  however,  put  in  several 
severe  blows.  At  the  end  m  this  round 
Oftleb  showed  great  irritability,  but  Sam 
appeared  perfeetty  collected. 

20.— Celeb,  through  his  exertions,  began 
to  show  sjrmptoms  of  exhaustion,  and  to 
avoid  his  antagonist's  blows,  frequentiy  en* 
deavoured  to  close,  and  while  struggling  for 
the  fidl,  Sam  by  a  peculiar  mode  struck  his 
blows  upwards,  which  told  dreadfully  in 
Caleb's  face.* 

23.— For  th«  iMt  three  rounds  Caleb 


evinced  great  disbesB.  After  making  a  blow 
or  two,  he  was  so  excessively  weak,  as 
scarcely  to  be  able  to  keep  his  huids  straight 
before  him ;  he,  however,  still  put  in  his 
blows,  but  devoid  of  any  force.  Sam,  on 
the  contrary,  seemed  to  gain  fresh  vigour 
from  his  opponent's  exhaostion,  and  gave  no 
quarter. 

26.— Sam  now  began  to  display  imbedliiy, 
and  both  hit  each  other  blow  after  blow 
without  making  any  impression,  and  so 
oompletelv  were  ooth  commttants  served  out, 
that  neither  came  to  their  time.  Sam, 
however,  appeared  least  bruised,  and  the 
odds  were  slightly  betted  in  his  fibvonr.  In 
this  round  Sam  displayed  all  that  heroism 
and  manly  conduct  which  characterise  the 
courageous  pugilist.  Having  put  in  a  most 
severe  blow  on  his  opponent^  head,  over  his 
guard,  which  stunned  him,  he  was  prepared 
to  follow  it  by  a  right-handed  hit,  but  de* 
SLsted,  drawing  back  his  hand  on  seeing  his 
adverssiy  was  alreadv  falling.  Every  one 
present  applauded  the  generosity  of  the 
action. 

From  this  to  the  87th  round,  which  doted 
the  contest,  Caleb  fell  off  in  strength ;  and 
in  his  distress  several  times  fell  from  losing 
his  balance  or  missing  a  blow.  He  became 
sick,  and  finally  the  luckless  champion  of 
Westminster  was  earned  off  almost  inaen- 
sible.  Sam  towards  the  close  fought  npoa 
the  saving  lystem,  husbanding  his  strength. 
The  reporter  adds,  *"  in  this  unequal  state  of 
things,  it  was  undoubtedly  very  wron^^  to 
bring  Caleb  to  face  his  man,  who,  poor  fel- 


low, came  willingly  up  to  the  last,  though 
he  could  not  hold  np  nis  hands,  mnoh  leas 
hit  a  blow."  The  ring  was  broken  by  Caleb's 
friends,  on  a  daim  or  **  foul,"  **  but  the  am- 
pires  would  not  be  imposed  upon  by  so  abde 
a  trick,  and  dedarea  Sam  to  be  the  oob- 
queror." 


^  This  is  the  first  distinct  notice  we  find  of  administering  the  '^ upper-cut;"  the 
effective  blow  in  a  rally,  most  difficult  to  guard  against,  vet  so  generally  missed  bv  the  less- 
skilled  boxer.  The  "  chopper,"  or  downward  blow,  of  which  our  forefathers  talkea,  oaa  osiljr 
bo  administitred  to  an  incapable  off  hi<  guard,  or  a  "  ohopping-block."— Ed. 
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Caleb,  assigning  illness  as  the  cause  of  his  defeat,  proposed  a  second  trial 
with  Sam.  Accordingly  in  September  a  match  was  made  for  twenty  gnineaa 
a-side.  Sam  however  assigned  **  business  reasons"  for  declining,  and  forfeited 
the  deposit  down. 

On  Satorday,  the  27th  April,  1805,  there  were  three  batttes  decided  at 
Shepperton,  Surrey.  The  first  between  Pearee,  the  Game  Chicken,  and 
Carte,  of  Birmingham ;  the  second  between  Tom  Belcher  and  O'Donnell ;  the 
third  between  our  hero,  and  Britton  of  Bristol.  For  this  battle  of  thirty  rounds 
Sam  was,  according  to  the  report,  totally  unprepared;  indeed  he  was  posi- 
tirely  inebriated  when  it  began.  Britton  was  introduced  as  ^'  a  yokel"  who 
was  ready  to  fight  for  a  purse.  A  spectator  says,  '^  For  the  first  four  rounds 
Britton  held  a  lead,  when  Sam  was  given  to  understand  that  his  adversary  was 
a  plant  upon  him.  Sam  nodded  his  head,  and  forcing  his  man  to  fight^  in  a 
rapid  rally  dealt  out  such  severe  punishment  that  Britton  went  down  almost 
done  over.  Sam's  conduct  in  this  fight  was  most  singular.  After  milling 
poor  Britton  down,  he  threw  himsdf  by  his  side,  and  patting  him  on  the 
back,  exclaimed  **  What,  you  are  a  plant  are  you  ?  S'elp  me  Cot,  I'll  soon 
plant  you ;''  and  once  during  the  battle  when  Britton  rushed  wildly  in,  Sam, 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  threw  up  both  his  open  hands,  calling  out  to  the 
spectators,  "  See  the  vay  this  plant  is  trying  to  kiss  me,"  and  then  stepping 
back  quickly,  he  hit  Britton  clean  off  his  legs ! 

Sam's  &me  now  spread  far  and  wide ;  but  it  would  be  utterly  inconsiBtent 
with  the  character  we  would  wish  to  impress  upon  this  work,  were  we  to 
omit  a  circumstance  which  occurred  about  this  time,  in  which  the  pre- 
eminence of  Dutch  Sam  was  snccessfnlly  disputed. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1805,  Sam  was  in  training  at  Thame»-Ditton,  and 
on  his  way  to  town,  over  Wimbledon  Common,  he  met  one  James  Brown, 
a  butcher  of  Wandsworth.  A  quarrel,  how  originating  we  have  no  account, 
ensued ;  and  after  some  altercation,  Sam,  expecting  to  strike  terror  into  his 
opponent,  informed  him  he  was  ''Dutch  Sam."  The  man  very  calmly 
answered  as  they  stood  in  attitude,  ''  Be  you  the  devil  as  well,  I'll  bang  you, 
now  I  am  at  it,"  and  nobly  he  kept  his  word,  for  he  brought  Sam  down 
with  such  terrible  arguments  every  round,  that  Sam  at  the  close  of  a  dozen 
bouts,  acknowledged  he  would  have  **  no  more  of  it ;  adding  that  he  was 
beaten  for  the  first  time  in  his  life.*  Such  a  casual  turn-up  as  this  proves 
surely  that  Brown  was  a  natural  boxer,  as  well  as  a  plucky,  game,  strong, 
and  active  fellow;  Sam's  reasons  for  not  going  on,  need  hardly  be  dwelt 
on,  as  he  was  in  training  to  fight  Tom  Belcher.    He  was,  however,  very 

•  "  PancratiA,"  p.  237. 
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much  mortified,  aiid  desenredly  80,  when  tbe  afSedr  got  into  the  news- 
papers. 

After  two  poBtponements,  Sam's  match  with  the  celebrated  Tom  Belcher, 
was  brought  to  an  issue.  In  our  memoir  of  John  Gully,  the  reader  will 
find  the  accident  narrated  which  led  to  one  of  the  pos^onements.  Sam, 
it  was  thought  by  many,  considered  Belcher  too  dever  as  well  as  too  big  for 
him,  and  wished  to  shirk  the  encounter;  when  unexpectedly,  at  the  latter 
end  of  January,  Belcher  receiyed  a  challenge  from  Sam  to  fight  for  100 
guineas,  naming  the  8th  of  the  following  month,  if  suitable.  Tom  instantly 
accepted  the  ofier,  and  his  friends  covered  Sam's  hundred  golden  pieces,  with 
the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  the  result. 

Virginia  Water  was  settled  as  the  rendezTOUs,  and  aecordingly,  on 
Saturday  morning,  the  8th  of  February,  1806,  all  the  amateurs  attended,  held 
a  short  consultation,  and  decided  Sendon  Heath,  near  the  village  of  Thorpe, 
as  the  field  of  battle.*  The  combatants  immediately  repaired  there,  a  rope 
ring  was  formed,  and  Dutch  Sam  entered,  attended  by  Dan  Mendoza  for  his 
second,  and  Tom  Blake,  bottle-holdet.  Tom  Belcher  soon  followed  with 
John  Oully  and  Dick  Whale.  Betting  was  lively,  but  no  odds  o£fered.  At 
one  o'clock  the  heroes  set-to. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bonnd  1.— Sam  made  a  feint.     Beloher  7.--Beloh6r  ralliecU  and  pat  in  a  most 

put  in  a  good  hit ;  Sam  retamed  it,  and  severe  blow  on  the  temple.    Sam,  however, 

Belcher,  pattinff  in  another  blow,  overreached  atood  firmlsK,  and  retomed  it  on  the  eye; 

himself  and  fell.  they  closed,  and  both  fell. 

2.— Beloher  pat  in  two  good  hits  riffht  and  8.^Belcher*s  eye   evidently  showed   &e 

left.    Sam  straok  in  retom,  bat  slightly;  force  with  which   Sam's   blow  had   been 

they  closed,  and  both  fell.  struck.     Some  gpod  blows  exchanffed,  and 

8.— Sam  aimed  a  weU-directed  blow  at  Belcher  threw  his  opponent.    (Odds  two  to 

his  opponent's  ribs;  Beloher  parried  well,  oneinfavonr  of  Tom.) 

and  with  his  right  pat  in  a  tolerably  good  9.— Beloher  ai)peared  &t]gaed.    Sam  ran 

hit;  they  dosed  and  fell.    (Odditf  five  to  foor  in,  avoided  rallying,  and  by  jobbing  at  hia 

on  Belcher.)  antagonist's  head  and  throat,  knocked  him 

4. — ^A  good  roand.  Sam  was  very  gay,  down, 
went  in  and  rallied ;  but  Belcher  parried  lO.^Belcher  made  some  inefiectual  al- 
most of  his  blows  with  his  left  hand,  while  tempts  at  his  adversary's  head.  Sam  rallied, 
he  advantageously  used  his  right.  Many  and  Belcher  fell  throogh  weakness.  TOdds 
blows  were  exchanged,  when  Sam,  by  dint  now  changed  in  fiivour  of  Sam  seven  to  roar.) 
of  saperior  activity,  threw  his  antagonist.  11. — Sam  put  in  some  good  hits,  which 
(Betting  affain  even.)  were  well  parried  by  Belcher.    They  dosed 

5.— Beldier  put  in  two  slight  blows,  and  and  both  fell,  Sam  appermost. 

in  the  struggle  fell.  U. — ^Belcher  exerted  himself,  and   ap- 

6.— An  obstinately  contested  round,  but  peared  not  so  much  distressed  in  his  wind ; 

much  in  fitvour  of  Tom.    Sam  went  in  and  all  Belcher's  blows  were  very  feeble,  and  be 

rallied ;   Beloher  shifted,  and  stopped   his  again  fell  seemingly  exhausted.   (Odds  were 

hits,  which  were  truly  desperate,  with  great  now  two  to  one  on  Sam.) 

dexterity.  18. — ^Belcher  recruited,  and  pat  in  two 

•  <*BGxiana"  (vol.  i.,  p.  828),  and  the  Chronologies,  say  at  "Moulsey  Hurst."    Thia  is 
from  the  oontemporaxy  account. 
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good  blows  on  hiB  opponent's  head ,  Sam  29. — ^Belcher  in  this  round  wm  so  much 

now  a.ppeared  rather  sny.    Belcher  went  in  exhausted,  that  all  hoiies  of  victory  on  his 

and  threw  him.  part  were  relinqoiahed. 

14  and  15.— No  blows  either  ronnd.    Sam  The  contest  was,  however,  roan  ont  to  the 

still  shy,  and  evinced  fatigne.    Bets  level  fifty-seventh  roond,  when  Beicher,  severely 

again.  Belcher  being  known  to  be  game.  punished,  was  forced  to  yield,  not  having 

16.— A  good  roond.    Sam,  in  a  passion,  strength    enough    to    keep    him    on    his 

went  in  and  followed  Belcher  round  the  legs, 

ring,  who  put  in  several  good  blows.  Bbmakks.  ^This  waau  without  dispute, 

IT.—On  this  round  Tom  displaved  excel-  one  of  the  best  contested  and  most  dEilful 

lent  science ;  threw  in  some  good  hits,  but  battles  thai  ever  had  been  witnessed.    Sam 

appeared  very  weak.    (Odds  six  to  five  on  proved  himself  a  truly  desperate  hitter,  and 

Helcher.)  a  very  powerful  man;  to  me  latter  qtudity 

24. — Belcher  kept  up  a  slight  superiority.  may  prmcipally  be  attributed  his  success. 

Both  combatants  ver/much  exhausted,  and  for  notwithstanding  Tom  Belcher  was  this 

their  hits  made  no  impression.  day  unfortunate,  he  stands  as  one  of  the 

25. — Sam  very  shy ;  did  not  face  his  ad-  prettiest  fighters  of  the  day ;  ^at  allow- 

versary.  ance  also  must  be  made  for  his  indisposi- 

26. — Belcher  immediatelv  made  play  at  tion.    Sam  fought  greatly  in  the  Mendosa 

the  fiftce,  and  put  in  a  good  hit,  and  termi-  style,  and  his  having  that  excellent  pugilist 

nated  the  round  bv  throwing  his  oi>pon6nt.  at  his  elbow  was  no  mean  advantage. 
(Odds  rose  in  Tom^  favour.) 

The  friends  of  Belcher  considered  this  battle  by  no  means  decisire  of  the 
men's  merits.  Belcher  himself  urged  that  he  was  labouring  under  a  debili- 
tating disorder,  and  moreorer  that  the  notice  waa  too  short  for  proper 
preparation.  They  proposed  to  fight  for  200  guineas,  and  named  Tuesday, 
July  28th,  1807,  as  the  day.*  Moulsey  Hurst  was  the  fixture,  and  as  early 
as  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  roped  ring  was  formed,  twenty  eight  feet 
in  diameter,  but  before  twelve  o'clock  it  was  found  that  the  space  allotted 
to  pedestrians  would  not  hold  the  immense  concourse  attending,  and  two 
hours  were  employed  in  remoying  to  a  more  conrenient  place.    As  soon  as 

*  As  in  the  interval  between  these  two  battles,  Mr.  Fletcher  Beid,  a  great  patron  and 
backer  of  the  Belchers,  paid  the  "  debt  of  nature,"  this  seems  the  right  place  for  a  brief 
obituary  notice  which  we  find  in  the  journals : — "  On  Thursdav  morning,  January  the  24Ui 
(1807),  died,  at  Shepperton,  Surrey,  where  he  had  resided  for  the  last  two  years,  Mr. 
Fletcher  Beid,  well-known  in  the  sporting  world,  particularly  as  one  of  the  greatest  patrons 
of  gymnastic  genius.  The  evening  preceding  he  had  spent  jovially  amongst  some  select 
companions,  and  retired  to  rest  at  rather  a  late  hour.  In  the  morning  his  servant  found  turn 
dead.  Mr.  Fletcher  Beid  was  a  native  of  Dundee,  in  Scotland,  near  to  which  he  had  suc- 
ceeded to  estates,  l>y  the  death  of  his  mother,  which  afflicting  intelligence  he  had  received 
only  two  days  previous  to  his  decease.  He  left  a  wife  and  two  children,  who  for  some  time 
past  had  resided  with  his  mother.  The  following  lines,  rather  questionable  in  taste, 
appeared  in  a  monthly  publication  some  time  afterwards  .^— 

"  In  the  still  of  the  night.  Death  to  Shepperton  went, 
And  there  catching  poor  Fletcher  asleep, 
He  into  his  wind  such  a  finisher  sent, 
That  no  longer  '  the  time '  could  he  keep. 

**  Thus  forced  to  give  in,  we  his  fate  must  lament, 
While  the  coward,  grim  Death,  we  must  blame, 
For  if  in  the  mom  he  to  Shep^rton  went, 
He  feared  Fletcher's  true  science  and  game* 

**  Then  repose  to  his  ashes,  soft  rest  to  his  soul, 
For  harmless  was  he  through  life's  span. 
With  the  friend  of  his  bosom,  enjoying  the  bowl, 
And  wishing  no  evil  to  man.*' 
-J»n«iry,1807." 
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the  ring  was  completed,  Belcher  entered,  attended  by  Bill  Warr  and  Watson ; 
Dutch  Sam  soon  followed,  with  Mendoza  and  Bittoon.  In  a  few  minutes  the 
combatants  set-to,  both  appearing  in  good  confidence  as  to  the  result 

THE  FIGHT. 


Boand  1.— Not  maoh  ocremonj;  in  spar- 
ring. Sam  made  a  hit  at  Tom's  ribs,  which 
fell  short,  and  Tom  pat  in  two  desperate 
blows  at  his  opponents  head,  and  retreated. 
Both  now  sparred  very  cantioosly;  Sam 
nUlied,  they  dosed,  and  both  fell,  Sam 
uppermost. 

2.-^am  threw  away  manv  hits,  at  length 
pat  in  a  ^ood  right-hand  blow  in  Belcher's 
loins,  which  Tom  retamed  by  a  severe  hit 
in  the  face.  Gaatioos  sparring  again,  and 
Sam  pat  in  a  desperate  blow  in  the  neck, 
and  brought  his  adversary  down.  (Even 
bettinaryet.) 

3.— %am  stood  ap  with  great  courage  and 
confidence;  both  put  in  some  good  hits, 
which  were  dezterouriy  parried.  Bam  went 
in,  and  dosing  threw  Belcher  again. 

4.— Belcher  showed  some  marks  of  severe 
blows  in  the  last  rally,  and  bled  profusely  at 
the  nose ;  Sam  was  not  without  a  few  evi- 
dences of  his  opponent's  skill,  his  eye  was 
dreadfully  swelled.  Belcher  put  in  a  very 
dean  blow  over  his  opponent's  guard,  in  the 
faoe,  when  Sam  dosed,  and  threw  Tom  with 
great  violence. 

6.— It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
courage  and  skill  displajred  in  this  round. 
Sam  rallied,  some  good  hits  exchanged,  and 
they  dosed;  again  disengaged,  and  Belcher 
rallied,  but  Sam  had  a  most  dedded  advan- 
tage througlumt  the  round,  driving  his  oppo- 
nent to  all  par's  of  the  ring,  anoT  at  length 
brought  Belcher  down  by  a  verv  feeble  blow. 
(Odds  five  to  four  on  Sam,  but  betting  shy,) 

6. — ^This  was  also  an  excellently  contested 
round.  After  some  blows  had  been  ex- 
changed, Sam  put  in  two  fordble  blows  at 
Belcher's  head^  which  were  well  stopped, 
but  he  fell,  apparently  very  weak.  (Odds 
«ix  to  four  on  Sam.) 

7. — Sam  appeared  to  judge  his  distanoes 
veiy  badly,  frequently  smking  short  blows ; 
they  doseid  ver^  irregularly,  but  Sam  threw 
Beusher,  and  pitcheahim  on  his  head. 

9.^In  this  round  Belcher  gained  oon- 
dderable  advantage,  hit  his  antagonist  se- 
verely in  the  face  right  and  left,  and  after 
another  verr  irregular  done,  threw  Sam  as 
heavy  a  fall  as  he  had  >>ofore  crperienoed. 
Sam,  however,  still  remained  the  favourite. 

10. — Sam  made  a  long  body  hit,  and  threw 
his  opponent. 

11. ---Sam  made  two  attempts  at  Belcher's 
head,  both  of  which  were  dextmondy  par- 
ried. After  Sam  had  thrown  away  several 
blows  they  closed,  and  Belcher  threw  him. 

IS.— Bddier  appeared  fresher,  but  waa 


very  cautious ;  he  retreated  round  the  ring; 
Sam  followed  him  closely,  and  run  luBi  down 
on  the  spot. 

13. — Sam  made  two  unsuccessful  hits, 
which  were  again  stopped,  and  Belcher  re- 
turned one  with  great  riolenoe ;  by  a  slight 
hit  Sam  fell,  and  erinoed  great  distress. 

I4.'0n  setting  to,  it  was  observed  Sam 
had  two  black  eyes,  and  Belcher  showed 
severe  punishment  on  his  left  side.  Sam 
repeated  a  hit  on  this  spot,  and  Belcher 
immediately  dosed  and  threw  him. 

15. — ^Belcher  retreated  ;  Sam  followed ; 
no  fighting;  a  hugging  dose,  and  Belcher 
fell,  seemingly  from  weakness.  (Odds  seven 
to  four  on  Sam.) 

16.-- A  good  rallying  round,  and  some 
l^od  blows  made.  Sam  put  in  a  good  hit 
m  the  throat,  and  they  closed,  and  Belcher 
threw  his  opponent. 

17  and  18. — No  blow  of  importance. 

19.— A  hard  fought  round ;  each  exerted 
himself  to  the  utmost,  and  excellent  blows 
were  exchanged  in  a  rally  at  arm's  length, 
until  both  fell,  as  though  it  had  been  pre- 
concerted. 

20.— Sam  hit  Belcher  on  the  nose,  but  waa 
thrown  in  dosing. 

21. — ^A  desperate  round,  all  rallying  at 
arm's  length,  each  hitting  and  stopping. 
Sam  had  the  advantage,  Bdcher  being  veiy 
weak. 

26.— 'In  this  round  Belcher  exerted  his 
utmost,  followed  his  opponent  with  great 
courage,  and  displayed  gx^t  skill  in  hitting 

27. — ^At  &e  end  of  this  round  veiy  faint 
hopes  were  entertained  for  Belcher's  success. 
Sam  made  play,  rallied,  and  hit  three  severe 
blows  on  Tom's  left  side;  Tom,  however, 
threw  him.    (Odds  three  to  one  on  Sam.) 

28. — Ghreatly  in  favour  of  Sam,  who  put  in 
several  severe  blows  on  Belcher's  heaoi,  and 
hefeU. 

29.^A  good  round.  Sam  still  kept  the 
superiority ;  Bdoher's  blows  were  too  feeble 
to  make  any  impression.    Sam  threw  him. 

80. — Sam  appeared  in  great  spirits,  and 
as  fresh  as  ever,  but  his  eyes  were  almoet 
closed.  He  rallied,  and  Tom,  being  almost 
exhausted,  was  knocked  down.  (Odds  four 
to  one  on  Sam  ) 

31. — Bvery  one  felt  commiseration  for 
Tom.  His  exertions  to  maintain  the  fight 
reodved  applause,  and  were  truly  coura^- 
ons ;  but  Sam,  elated  at  the  state  to  which 
he  had  reduced  his  opponent,  mustering  all 
fire,  beat  him  out  of  the  ring. 
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89.— Belcher  struck  tirioe,  but  vtrry  fiBebly* 
Jtod  in  Tunly  endeAvonring  to  rally,  fell. 

88.— Tom  had  no  chance  whatever,  hii 
blows  were  perfectly  nselees.  He  fell  with- 
cat  rooeiving  a  blow. 

84.— This  was  the  last  round,  and  it  nn- 
fortonately  created  a  dispate.  Belcher  made 
a  blow  at  Sam,  and  fell  on  his  knees ;  Sam 
made  a  hit,  intending  to  strike  his  adversary 
while  on  his  legs  and  before  his  handls 
.  reached  the  earth ;  Sam's  blow  reached  him 
while  on  his  knees.  A  cry  of  "  Fool"  was 
immediately  raised,  partioiuarly  by  those  on 
the  wrong  side  wita  their  bets,  and  the 
matter  was  referred  to  the  two  umpires. 
One  of  these  declared  it  "fair,"  the  other 
"fool."  Mr.  JaoksoQ  now  stepped  forward 
and  explained  that  a  man  was  not  to  be 
considered  down  nntil  his  hand  had  reached 
the  floor,  conseanentlv  the  blow  was  fair, 
and  Sam  must  be  admowled^fed  the  con* 
qneror.  "  Notwithstanding  this  flowing  de- 
ditfatioa  of  Jackson's,*'  says  the  reporter, 


"the  nmnires,  Captain  Barclay  and  11m 
Hon.  Berkeley  Graven,  agreed  to  refer  the 
matter  to  Lord  Say  and  Sele.  His  lordship 
declined  giving  a  decision,  when  Lord  Archi- 
bald Hamilttm  was  immediatelv  solicited, 
and  he  nndertook  the  office  of  judge  of 
appeal.  Many  meetings  of  the  amateurs 
took  place,  ana  the  rabject  of  this  foul  play 
was  warmly  discussed.  The  rules  of  Brough* 
ton  and  aU  the  first  rate  authorities  were 
adduced,  but  the  only  case  considered  as  in 
point  throughout  the  annals  of  pugilism,  was 
th&t  of  Humphries  and  Mendoaa,  in  the 
battle  thev  fought  at  Stilton,  in  May,  1780 

S9e  p.  78) ;  but  from  the  irritability  of 
endosa,  the  battle  in  that  case  was  re- 
newed. An  offer  was  now  made  to  Sam  to 
draw  stakes,  but  this  was  refused,  on  the 
plea  that,  if  even  Belcher  was  on  his  knees, 
he  was  doinff  his  best  still  on  the  defensive. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  on  all  sides  that 
there  should  be  a  new  triaL 


The  third  meeting  accordingly  was  arranged  for  the  2lBt  Angnst,  1807. 
The  men  met  at  Lowfield  Common,  near  Crawley,  Sussex,  in  a  thirty  feet 
ring  npon  the  tnrf.  In  the  articles  it  was  specified  that  the  following  article 
of  Bronghton's  roles  should  be  decisive : — 

*'  7- — ^That  no  person  is  to  hit  his  adversary  when  down,  or  seise  him  by  the  haait  the 
breeches,  or  any  part  below  the  waist :  a  man  on  his  knees  to  be  reckoned  down." 


Sam  was  seconded  by  Mendoza,  and  Bittoon  was  his  bottle-holder. 
Belcher  was  attended  by  Oully  and  Ward. 


Tom 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— Considerable  aazietjr  was  mani- 
fested upon  the  combatants  setorg  to,  and 
the  interested  roectators  were  much  agitated 
with  hopes  ana  fears,  npon  the  decision  of 
this  third  contest  between  two  such  distin- 
gnished  pugilists.  Sam  made  a  feint  with 
his  left  hand,  and  endeavoured  with  his  right 
to  hit  Tom's  ribs;  but  thev  were  stopped, 
and  Belcher  returned  feebly  with  his  left 
hand ;  in  dosing,  Sam  was  underneath. 

2.--Sam  going  in  to  rally.  Tom  hit  him 
right  and  left,  and  likewise  stopped  two 
blows,  hi  closing,  Belcher  was  thrown. 
(Betting  now  ocmmenoed— five  to  two  on 


(Bet( 
Bam. 


S.—Sam  extremely  cautions  till  he  had 
got  his  proper  distance,  when,  after  making 
a  left-handed  feint,  he  put  in  a  terrible  blow 
under  Belcher's  left  eye  that  brought  the 
olaret  out  in  abundance,  and  its  effects  were 
so  severe  that  Tom  was  confused,  and, 
npon  exchanging  a  hit,  was  thrown.  (Three 
to  one  on  Sua.) 

4.— Both  rallying,  and  erwhanging  hits  at 


arm's  length ;  no  adtantage  on  either  side ; 
but  t^e  strength  of  Sam  was  prominent  in 
closing.    He  tnrew  his  opponent. 

5. — ^A  most  excellent  round,  but  rather  in 
favour  of  Belcher.  Sam  rallied,  but  without 
effect,  as  Belcher  hit  him  off.  Notwith- 
standing, Sam  dosed,  disengaged,  and  com- 
menced another  rally,  when  Tom  put  in  a 
most  tremendous  blow  upon  the  left  eye  of  his 
opjponent,  and  also  threw  him  a  heavy  fall. 

0. — ^Desperate  fighting;  both  exhausted, 
and  fell  tcwether. 

7. — ^Belcher  put  in  two  slight  hite ;  when 
they  dosed  irregularly  and  feU. 

8.— Ballying  and  good  sdenoe  on  both 
sides;  hittmg  and  stuping  in  good  style, 
till  they  both  fell.  Belcher  manSested  first 
weakness. 

9. — Sam  incorrect  in  his  distances ;  Bel- 
cher gave  him  a  severe  fall.  (Four  to  one 
on  SauL) 

10. — Belcher  hit  his  opponent  dightly, 
when  Sam  threw  him. 

ll.«Sam,  full  of  strength,  rallif  d  deep** 
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rately,  whidi  was  followed  ap  br  Tom,  but 
in  faYonr  of  the  Jew.  Sam's  olows  were 
dreadful,  and  Belcher's  £Me  and  body  tof* 
fered  materially.    He  fell  from  weakness. 

12.— No  blows  gi^en.  Tom  ran  himself 
down.  (All  betters,  bat  no  one  sanguine 
enoogh  to  take  them.) 

13. — Sam  followed  the  style  of  his  oppo- 
nent, and  ran  himself  down. 

14.  —  Belcher  somewhat  shy  from  the 
severe  beating  he  had  received.  He  fell 
from  two  of  Sam's  right-handed  body  blows. 

15. — ^Belcher  made  eveiy  effort  to  pat  in 
some  good  hits,  bat  they  were  too  feeble  to 
do  ezeoation.  ne  fell  from  weakness,  while 
rallying. 

16.--0f  no  importance,  except  both  the 
combatants,  after  dosing,  appeared  to  fiall 
horn  ezhaostion. 

17.— Belcher,  in  attempting  to  hit  his 
opponent,  was  stopped,  and,  in  closing,  Tom 
fell  between  his  adversary*s  arms  on  his 
knees.  Sam,  who  was  strongly  impressed 
with  the  articles,  oleyerly  held  ap  his  hands, 
to  show  that  no  foal  blows  should  pnt  an 
end  to  this  contest. 

18. — Sam,  in  dosing,  got  his  opponent's 
head  under  his  arm,  and  fibbed  Belcher  eo 
severely  that  he  dropped. 

19.— Tom  fell  on  nis  knees ;  but  Sam  was 
on  his  guard,  and  only  smiled. 

20.--Sam  beat  his  opponent  to  the  ropes 
with  considerable  ease. 

21.— Bdcher  still  giving  way  under  Sam's 
superior  strength. 

22.— Belcher,  rather  recovered,  obtained 
some  little  advantage. 

23.  —  Belcher,  still  livelier,  contended 
spiritedly,  till  they  both  fell  and  lay  along 
on  the  ground. 


84.— Bddier  oompletely  astonished  his 
friends  by  his  fine  game  and  resolution,  and 
obtained  advantage  in  a  desperate  rally, 
when  they  both  fell,  quite  exhausted. 

26. — ^Tom's  excellence  in  the  sdence  of 
boxing  was  truly  conroicuous  in  this  round ; 
his  blows  were  well  directed,  but  not  effec- 
tive. 

26. — Sam,  to  avoid  Tom's  favourite  right- 
handed  body  blow,  threw  himself  on  his  moe. 

27. — Sam  received  a  heavy  lall,  after  some 

2S. — ^Belcher  claimed  considerable  respect 
and  attention,  from  the  fine  style  in  which 
he  gained  the  superiorily  over  his  opponent, 
and  also  in  giving  Sam  a  very  severe  fall. 

29  and  30.— Good  rallies  took  place  in  both 
thARe  rounds ;  rather  in  fiivour  of  Bdcher. 

from  cne  tmm-nrsc  to  the  thirty-sixth 
round  it  was  evident  to  the  spectators  that 
Bdcher  could  not  win.  TheonsLaughtsofSiun 
were  tremendous  in  the  extreme.  He  fol* 
lowed  his  opponent  to  all  parts  of  the  ring, 

Suiting  in  dreadful  facers  and  body  blows, 
ealing  out  punishment  till  his  brave  oppo- 
nent fell,  qmte  exhausted.  His  brother  Jem 
took  him  out  of  the  ring  in  the  most  feeble 
state,  and  placed  him  in  a  gentleman's 
chariot.  It  was  on  the  left  side,  from  the 
kidneys  to  the  crown  of  the  head,  where 
Tom  was  so  severely  beaten.  Sam's  prind- 
pal  iz^jury  was  a  blow  under  the  Im  eye, 
and  some  trifling  marks.  Hie  Dutchman 
dressed  himself  with  perfect  indifference  be- 
fore he  left  the  ring.  The  sirperiority  of 
Sam's  hitting,  and  the  severity  of  his  blows, 
were  visible  throughout  this  battie.  Bel- 
dier's  skill  was  apparent,  but  there  was  no 
oomparison  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  two 
men  s  mode  of  fighting. 


Bill  Gropleyi  as  yet  tmoonqaered,  challenged  Batch  Sam  for  fifty  gaineas, 
and  was  accepted.  The  battle  was  fixed  for  April  5,  1808,  the  same  day  as 
that  between  Belcher  and  Dogherty,  bat  the  officers  from  Bow  Street, 
appeared  with  special  warrants,  and  took  Sam  and  his  opponent  into  castody ; 
they  were  then  boand  over  to  keep  the  peace  in  foar  oontigaoas  coantics 
named  in  the  bonds. 

A  new  arrangement  was  therefore  entered  into,  and  on  the  10th  May, 
1808,  after  Gally's  memorable  defeat  of  Gregson,  Sam  and  Cropley  entered 
the  endosare  and  immediately  set-to.  Cropley  stood  over  Sam  in  an  alarm- 
ing manner,  and  in  the  first  roand  caaght  Sam  heavily  on  the  eye.  On  this 
saccess,  however,  he  never  improved ;  he  tried  every  manoeavre  to  get  at  his 
head  again,  bat  ineffectaally ;  Sam  always  got  away,  and  panished  him 
cattingly  for  following  him  np.  In  twenty-five  minates  Cropley  was  a 
piteoas  spectacle,  and  by  the  advice  of  his  seconds,  gave  in. 

Sam's  irregularity  of  living,  and  what  he  called  his  ''gin  training,"  began 
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now  to  tell  upon  his  wonderfiil  constitation ;  and  though  his  name  is  of  con- 
tinual recuirence  in  ajffairs  of  the  ring  during  two  years,  it  is  not  until  a 
quarrel  again  brought  him  within  the  ropes  in  May,  1810,  that  Sam  publicly 
doffed  his  shirt  A  series  of  bickerings  and  slight  disputes  had  led  to  an 
lU  feeling  between  Sam  and  a  tradesman  of  the  name  of  Medley,  for  many 
years  after  known  in  sporting  circles.  These  at  last  came  to  a  crisis  in  a 
challenge  €rom  Medley,  to  fight  for  200  guineas,  Medley  putting  down  his 
own  money.  The  affair  created  immense  excitement  at  the  time.  The 
2>0%  Advertuer  thus  notices  Sam's  opponent :  ''  Ben  Medley,  as  he  is  called 
by  his  intimates,  is  a  muscular  man,  some  twenty  pounds  heayier  than 
Samuels  (Elias).  He  has  never  before  entered  the  ring  for  a  stake,  but  fame 
records  great  things  of  him  /in  resenting  a  personal  injury,  and  as  a  setter-to 
with  the  gloves  his  excellence  is  well  known  at  the  Fives  Court  Sam  has 
regarded  this  fame  so  much,  that,  to  avoid  risking  a  chance,  he  preferred 
to  forfeit  some  time  ago,  because  he  did  not  think  himself  in  good  condition 
at  the  appointed  time.'' 

Famed  Moulsey  Hurst,  on  the  81  st  May,  1810,  was  crowded  to  excess, 
and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  the  ring  could  be  kept  dear.  At  one 
o'clock  the  champions  entered,  Sam  waited  on  by  Harry  Lee  and  Puss; 
Joe  Ward  and  Tom  Ctibb  seconded  Medley.  They  were  not  long  in  stripping. 
The  betting  varied,  but  the  current  price  was  two  to  one  on  Sanu 

THE  FiaHT. 

Bound  1.— After  a  little  sparring  Sam  put  waited  for  his  oominff  up,  and  threw  in  a 

in  a  left-handed  hit,  which  Medley  stopped  violent  blow  on  the  iaoe,  which  re-echoed 

oiererlj ;  theT  closed,  bnt  disengaged  them-  again ;  they  closed,  and  Bam  threw  Medley 

selves.    Medley  stopped  Sam's  loft  again,  again, 

closed,  and  threw  his  oppooent.  7< — Sam  quite  gay,  went  in,  and  patting 

2.— Medley  led  off.     Thev   dosed  and  in  a  most  tremendoos  blow  in  the  Dreast, 

broke  away.    Sam  got  in  a  left-hander  on  brought  his  opponent  down, 

the  ribs,  and  following  it  np,  forced  a  rally,  8.— Medley   bled    profusely.      Sam  was 

in  which  he  caught  Aledley  a  tremendous  coming  in  to  rally,  when  Medlev  knocked  him 

blow  on  the  temple.     Medley  fought  hur-  down  and  lauffhed  at  him;  but  his  coun- 

riedly,  and  slipt  down.  tenance  was  ghastly,  from  the  tremendous 

8.— Medley  appeared  quite  confused  from  blows  he  had  received  in  the  face, 

the  violence  of  the  blow  on  his  temple.    It  9.— -Sam   appeared  angry,  ran   in,   and 

evidentiv  had  taken  much  of  the  fight  out  of  missed  his  distance.     Medley  displaved  a 

him.    He,  however,  stood  up  with  courage,  great  deal   of  science,   but  was    at   last 

and  rallied.    Sam  stopped  with  great  dex-  knocked  down. 

terity,  and  by  a  well  phtnted  hit  under  the  10.— Medley  was  making  play,  when  Sam 

chin,  knocked  Medley  off  his  legs.    (Odds  knocked  him  down, 

four  to  one  on  Sam.)  11.— An  excellent  round,  and  the  longest 

4.— Medley  rallied,  bnt  Sam  brought  him  in  the  battle.    Medley  showed  weakness,  yet 

down  by  a  body  blow.  he  put  in  a  good  hit  on  Sam's  nose,  who 

6.— Medley   struck ;    Sam    parried,    and  directly  knocked  him  down, 

threw  in  right  and  left;   both   hits  told.  12.— It  would  be  impossible  to  describe 

They  closed,  and  Sam  threw  Medley  by  dint  the  spectacle  Medley's  race  and  head  ezhi- 

Of  superior  strength.  bited,  the  blood  flowing  in  all  directions. 

6.— Medley's  eye  was  greatly  swollen ;  he  Before  any  blow  was  struck  Medley  fell  from 

^ypeaied  shy,  retreated.     Bam,  however,  weakness. 
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18.— Medley  wm  again  making  play,  when  fill  ftate,  lie  oontinoed  Uie  fight  for  thirty* 

Sam  pat  in  a  seTore  blow  in  the  ribs,  and  three  more  rounds ;   bnt  nature  being   at 

Medley  again  fell.    His  side  now  began  to  length  ezhaosted,  and  his  wounds  ble^Ung 

swell.  beyond  the  skill  of  his  second's  stopping,  hit 

14. — Sam  slipped,  but  it  was  thought  a  brother  declared  him  conquered, 

triek  to  gain  wind.  Sam  in  this  battle  displayed  great  scienocv 


16. — Sam  went  in  and  rallied.    Medley  and  his  mercy  to  his  opponent  did  him  still 

▼ery  weak,  bnt  gamely  bored  in  upon  Sam,  greater  honour.    Medley  showed  game,  but 

who  continued  pljing  right  and  left  until  his  hits  were  too  light  for  a  fighter,  beixig  in 

Medley  fell.  fact  the  taps  of  the  sparring  school. 

Notwithstanding  Medley  was  in  this  dread* 

8am  now  resolved  to  retire  fix>m  the  ring  as  a  principaL  He  was  thirty- 
flye  years  of  age,  and  had  always  fought  what  is  termed  ^'np-hill;"  that 
is,  men  of  greater  weight  and  nze  than  himself.  It  would  have  heen  well 
for  him  had  he  adhered  to  this  resolution,  as  we  shall  presently  see. 

Five  years  had  elapsed  during  which  Sam's  intemperance  was  the  subject 
of  regret  among  his  acquaintance,  when  Bill  Nosworthy,  the  baker,  a  wrestler 
and  boxer  of  some  repute  with  the  *'  dead  men*'  of  the  metropolis,  o£Eered 
himself  to  Sam's  notice;  by  whom,  as  we  have  already  said,  the  poefs 
warning  was  as  unheeded  as  it  was  probably  unknown  :— 

^ Though  I  look  old,  yet  I  am  strong  and  lusty; 
For,  in  my  youth,  I  never  did  app^ 
Hot  and  rebellious  liquors  in  my  olood : 
Nor  did  I,  with  unbashful  forehead,  woo 
The  means  of  weakness  and  debility ; 
Therefore  my  age  is  as  a  lusty  winter, 
Froirty,  but  kindly." 

Thisy  Sam's  final  ring  enoountery  took  place  at  Moulsey,  on  Tuesday, 
December  8th,  1814.  Four  to  one  had  been  betted  on  Sam  previous  to  this 
fight^  and  he  was  backed,  when  fighting,  till  near  the  end  of  the  battle,  by 
the  best  judges  in  the  pugilistic  circles. 

This  defeat  (which  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  Appendix  to  Period  lY., 
under  Noswobtht),  ruined  him,  and  he  sunk  into  dejection,  misery,  and 
want  Like  many  others  of  the  headstrong  race  of  hard  drinkers,  he  was 
infatuated  with  the  idea  that  nothing  in  the  shape  of  excess  could  harm  his 
iron  frame.  Indeed,  Sam  had  been  heard  insanely  to  boast  that  he  could 
train  on  **  three  glasses  of  gin,  three  times  a  day."  What  wonder,  then, 
that  he  fell  ?  Excess,  pride,  and  conceit  destroyed  his  vigour  and  stamina, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  might  exclaim, — 

**  I*Te  touched  the  highest  point  of  all  my  greatnea^ 
And  from  that  full  meridian  of  my  glory, 
I  haste  now  to  my  setting.*' 

A  few  anecdotes  from  contemporary  sources  may  show  Sam's  fistic 
capabilities  even  in  his  decadence.    Passing  through  Wapping,  one  evening. 
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when  it  was  almost  dark,  he  obsored  a  poor  Jew  and  a  sailor  fighting,  and, 
upon  enqniring  the  oanse,  he  was  soon  recognized  by  the  unfortonat* 
Hordecai,  who  had  been  several  times  floored  bj  the  rough  son  of  Neptune. 
Bam  stooped  to  pick  up  his  Israelitish  brother,  when  the  latter  whispered  in 
his  ear,  <'  So  help  my  Cot,  Sam,  I  can't  fight  any  more."  "  Hold  your 
tongue,  you  fool,"  replied  Sam,  at  the  same  time  faUing  down  by  lus  side : 
*<you  get  up  and  pretend  to  pick  me  up:  I'll  let  fly  at  him."  This  im- 
position was  practised  with  success,  and  Sam,  staggering  on  to  his  legs  with 
well  feigned  grogginess,  went  bang  in  with  his  one-two  at  the  Jack  Tar,  in 
such  style  that  he  saluted  mother  earth  in  a  twinkling.  The  sailor,  upon 
getting  upon  his  pins,  roughly  exclaimed,  "  D^—  my  — » this  ain't  the 
man  I  was  fighting  with — ^it's  another.  Shiver  me,  but  his  blows  are  like 
the  kicks  of  a  horse— 111  have  no  more  of  this."  He  instantiy  sheered  ofi^ 
while  Sam  and  his  Mend  dropped  into  a  neighbouring  gin-shop  to  laugh  over 
the  trick. 

It  is  impossible  conectty  to  ascertain  the  number  of  bye-batties  in  which 
Sam  was  engaged;  but  it  is  certainly  within  compass  to  asiert^  that  he 
fought  above  one  hundred. 

In  the  vicinity  of  St.  George's  Fields,  a  stout  fellow  of  the  name  of  Jones, 
a  painter,  and  a  neighbour  of  Dutch  Sam's,  who  valued  himself  upon  his 
milling  qualities,  publicly  declared  that  he  was  the  champion  of  that  quarter, 
and  frequentiy  had  importuned  Sam  to  have  a  set-to;  the  latter  always 
declined.  It  happened  one  evening  that  Sam  was  regaling  himself  at  a 
public-house,  and  glass  succeeding  g^ass  of  Deady's  brilliant  fluid,  had  nearly 
obliterated  worldly  things  from  Sam's  pericranium,  when  Jones,  learning 
the  circumstance,  entered  the  premises,  and  endeavoured  to  provoke  him  to  a 
combat,  but  in  vain.  At  length  Jones  struck  him.  This  was  too  much,  the 
staggering  Sam  returned  it,  and  inquired  ''  whether  he  was  doing  right  or 
wrong  to  defend  himself  1^"  An  adjournment  to  the  street  took  place,  when 
Sam,  notwithstanding  his  intoxicated  state,  appeared  to  have  the  advantage, 
until  Jones,  seizing  him  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  threw  him  down,  and  struck 
him  violentiy  upon  the  stones.  This  unmanly  act  appeared  to  have  a  most 
unusual  and  electric  effect,  for  it  awoke  Sam  to  a  recollection  of  what  he  was 
about ;  and,  to  the  surprise  of  the  spectators,  the  Israelite  started  up  exclaim- 
ing, "Take  care,  take  care,  I'm  coming  now!"  put  in  such  a  bodier  as 
nearly  deprived  Jones  of  his  breath,  following  it  up  by  a  slashing  hit  over 
his  eye,  which  levelled  the  brute  in  his  congenial  mud.  Utterly  flabber- 
gasted by  the  severity  and  impetuosity  of  Sam's  hitting,  he  fairly  bolted. 
Jones  weighed  thirteen  stone  six  pounds ;  and,  though  destitute  of  propriety, 
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was  not  withoat  pretensions  to  science ;  this  lesson  tanght  him  summanly 
the  follj  of  Tain  boasting,  and  the  saperiority  of  a  master  in  the  art 

We  cannot  omit  one  bright  trait  in  Sam's  character,  and  this  was  his 
honest  determination  to  win  his  fight  if  he  could.  We  read  in  his  obitnary 
notice,  "  Sam's  integrity  was  a  bright  jewel ;  it  was  undoubtedly  of  the  first 
water ;  he  was  once  tampered  with  by  a  large  offer  to  lose  a  fight  (Egan  says 
1000/.),  but  he  at  once  disclosed  the  affair  to  his  backers.  If  all  our  pugilists 
had  displayed  the  like  honesty,  the  ring  would  be  in  a  yery  different  state." 

Sam's  constitution  originally  was  of  the  finest  quality,  and  his  strength,  for 
his  stature  and  weight,  amazing.  The  day  he  fought  with  Cropley  he  asserted 
that  he  was  able  to  '*  fioor  an  oz."  The  Game  Chicken  once  affronted  Sam, 
when  the  latter  informed  that  formidable  boxer  that  he  could  not  beat  him 
in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  In  private  life,  Sam  possessed  a  good  deal  of  comic 
humour ;  and  he  passed  much  of  his  latter  time  in  the  service  of  Saunders, 
the  equestrian  circus  keeper,  of  Bartholomew  Fair  notoriety. 

He  suffered  considerably  in  his  illness,  and  died  in  the  London  Hospital, 
on  Wednesday,  July  8,  1816,  in  the  forty-second  year  of  his  age.  He  was 
buried  on  the  4th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  Jews'  burying-ground,  White- 
chapel. 

As  a  boxer,  "take  him  for  all  in  all,"  while  he  lived  he  had  no  equal ; 
but  latterly  his  stamina  was  utterly  ruined  by  excessive  indulgence  in  ardent 
spirits. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

GEOEGE  MADDOX  (KNOWN  IN  HIS  LATEE  BATTLES 
AS  "THE  VETEBAN")— 1792-1809. 

As  a  oonnecting  link  between  the  Second  and  Third  Periodfli  Oeorge 
Maddox  fiimishes  a  career  of  some  interest.  He  was  a  ciyil|  fieuietioasy 
illiterate  man,  but  possessed  of  manlj  courage  and  forbearance.  "  Though*' 
says  one  who  knew  him,  '^  George  Maddox  fought  more  battles  than  any 
man  I  knew  of  his  time,  he  never  had  a  spark  of  resentment  in  his  composi- 
tion. His  hardihood  and  resolution  in  the  battle  were  not  more  remarkable 
than  the  coolness,  almost  stoical,  with  which  he  spoke  of  victory  or  defeaty 
in  lus  own  natural  and  rough  manner.  He  seemed  satisfied,  that  having 
done  his  best,  the  best  could  do  no  more,  and  generally  spoke  strongly  of  the 
'goodness'  of  the  men  who  had  given  in  to  him.''  Maddox  was  bom  in 
TothUl  Fields,  Westminster,  in  1756.  In  his  fiftieth  year  he  entered  the 
lists  with  the  powerful  Tom  Cribb,  then  in  the  prime  of  his  youth  and 
freshness,  and,  after  fighting  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  odds  were  still  in  his 
favour.  Seventy-six  rounds  and  two  hours  and  ten  minutes  of  courageous 
fighting  passed  before  ^'the  Veteran"  cried  ''enough!"  Once  more  in  his 
fifty-fifth  year  he  met  Bill  Bichmond,  the  black  (whom  he  had  formerly 
beaten  in  three  rounds),  and  after  an  hour  yielded  to  exhaustion.  The  spirit 
did  not  surrender,  but  nature  left  him.*  There  can  be  nothing  added  to 
this  bnt  the  record  of  George's  boxing  career. 

George  Maddox  was  as  modest  and  independent  as  he  was  courageous. 
He  never  hung  about  sporting  public-houses  or  low  tap-rooms,  and  never 
sponged  upon  gentlemen,  nor  sought  the  patronage  of  the  great.  After  a 
memorable  fight  he  sunk  into  his  desired  obscurity,  following  his  humble 
occupation,  and  content  with  his  moderate  earnings,  as  an  industrious 
costermonger,  a  calling  mnch  more  lucrative  and  numerous  than  in  our  times. 

*  ''Beoollectioiit  of  an  Ootogenarian,**  Sro.,  London,  IBIS. 
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Indeed  the  *^  donkey  dragoons''  of  Westminflter,  as  they  were  then  termed, 
formed  a  formidable  squadron ;  and,  among  the  lower  classes,  the  proprietor 
of  a  *'  neddy  and  tombler" — as  in  the  days  of  slang  a  donkey  and  cart  were 
termed — ^was  often  a  yelveteened  fancy-dressed  person  with  gold  as  well  as 
silver  and  copper  in  his  pockety  or  "skin,"  a  taste  for  ''the  Fancy,"  an 
attendant  at  every  sport,  the  owner  of  a  "tyke"  or  two,  and  a  "dealer 
in  curiosities," — ^rats,  squirrelsi  ferrets,  badgers,  an  occasional  mongoose, 
and  fancy  "  pets,"  coming  particularly  within  the  range  of  his  tastes  and 
trading. 

After  many  bye-battles,  Maddox's  first  regular  contest  was  with  Symonds 
(the  Euffian).  This  took  place  at  Satchet,  near  Windsor,  on  Saturday, 
December  4,  1792.    8ee  STiioims,  anUf  130. 

This  battle  stands  unparalleled  for  desperation  and  unflinching  resolution 
in  the  amuds  of  pugilism.  The  spot  first  named  was  Langley  Broom,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  but  magisterial  interference  preventing  the  rencontre, 
"the  wayfarers  crossed  the  Thames  carrying  their  boards  and  quartering 
with  them,  and  in  a  very  few  minutes  erected  a  stage/'  in  the  renowned 
Shaksperian  "  Datchet  Mead."  We  must  here  remark,  that  Maddox  was 
two  inches  shorter  and  more  than  two  stone  lighter  than  Symonds,  to 
appreciate  the  battle  which  followed.  There  is  no  report  worthy  of 
transcription  of  this  tremendous  fight  which  is  described  in  generalities. 
"  Columns  of  our  paper  would  not  suffice  to  detail  the  rallies,  the  knock- 
down blows,  the  alternate  advantages  and  the  gluttony  which  marked  this 
surprising  batUe.  '  The  Buffian,'  who  was  nearly  two  stone  heavier  than 
his  antagonist,  was  by  far  the  most  beaten,  and  totally  blind,  from  the  closing 
of  both  his  eyesy  before  he  would  allow  himself  to  bo  carried  from  off  the 
stage.  Maddox,  of  course,  was  not  quite  in  so  desperate  a  condition,  as  he 
had  the  best  of  the  hitting  in  the  rallies,  especially  towards  the  latter  rounds. 
It  was  stated  by  an  experienced  amateur  that  Maddox  put  in  two,  sometimes 
three  blows  to  Symonds's  one  throughout  the  contest,"  which  lasted  two 
hours,  during  which  100  rounds  were  fought. 

On  Monday,  February  10,  1794,  Maddox  met  Hooper,  the  tinman,  but 
after  a  game  fight  of  nearly  an  hour,  surrendered  to  that  formidable  boxer. 
(See  HoopxB,  anU^  p.  107.) 

Isaac  Bittoon,  a  Jew,  known  for  many  years  after  to  the  visitors  of  the 
Fives  Court  and  sparring  saloons  of  the  metropolis,  was  Maddox's  next 
opponent.  Bittoon's  qualifications  as  e  ^oxer.  will  be  found  noticed  under 
bis  name.  The  batUe  came  off  on  Mtnoay,  December  Idtii,  1802,  on 
Wimbledon  Common.    The  ground  first  named  was  Wormwood  Scrubs,  but 
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''on  arriTiog  there  a  goodlj  posse  of  the  Bow  Street  mnners,  with  a 
number  of  special  constables,  had  possession  of  the  ground.  A  council  of 
war  now  directed  that  each  man's  party  should  separate  and  meet  again 
at  the  fiye-mile-stone  on  the  Edgware  road,  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  the 
myrmidons  of  the  law.  When  Oeorge  and  his  friends  reached  the  rendezrousy 
no  Jew  was  there,  and  they  waited  two  hours  in  anxious  expectation.  All 
hopes  of  a  battle  that  day  were  giyen  up,  when  a  messenger  on  horseback 
arriTed  with  the  information  that  Bittoon  was  waiting  for  his  opponent  at 
Wimbledon  Common,  when  off  went  gig,  cart,  cunide,  carriage,  buggy,  and 
tumbler,  oyer  Putney  Bridge,  on  a  risit  once  again  to  the  shrine  of  Jerry 
Abbershaw.  At  a  quarter  before  three  the  pilgrims  arriyed,  the  ring  was 
formed,  and  precisely  at  fiye  minutes  before  three  they  set-to.  Bittoon  was 
seconded  by  Lyons,  and  Maddox  by  Joe  Ward. 

''For  the  first  three  rounds  the  Jew  had  a  dear  advantage,  haying  three 
iuccessiye  times  brought  down  his  opponent  at  the  dose  of  the  round,  but 
not  without  some  sharp  returns.  The  combatants  manoeuyred,  then  laid  aside 
sdence  for  a  display  of  unflinching  courage,  fordng  the  fighting  rapidly, 
taking  and  giving  heavily ;  but  in  this  the  agility  of  Maddox  and  his  superior 
quickness  in  advancing  and  retreating  brought  the  odds  to  seven  to  four  in  his 
favour.  From  the  sixty-eighth  to  the  seventy-third  round,  Bittoon  recovered 
strength  and  well  supported  the  contest.  In  the  seventy-fourth  round  he 
threw  ICaddox  heavily,  who  was  also  sadly  beaten  both  in  the  face  and 
body.  It  was  now  getting  dark,  and  Maddox  persevered  to  make  it  a 
'draw.'  Maddox's  brother  and  friends  now  entered  the  ring  and  stopped 
the  battle,  stating  that  no  one  could  see  fair.  A  general  engagement  with 
sticks  and  fists  ensued,  to  clear  the  ring.  A  parley  ensued,  when  it  was 
agreed  the  battle  should  be  postponed  to  a  future  day ;  the  men  having  been 
engaged  one  hour  and  ten  minutes,  and  fought  seventy-four  rounds,  the 
seventy-fifth  being  interrupted  as  above  stated.'*  The  reporter  adds,  "in 
the  fight  both  men  displayed  '  bottom'  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  pugilism." 
At  a  ftirther  conference  between  the  backers  of  the  men,  they  humanely 
decided,  that  two  such  brave  and  evenly  matched  men  should  not  meet  again 
for  the  same  stake,  but  each  have  his  backer's  stake-money. 

Oeorge,  now,  as  on  former  occasions,  like  Caleb  Bddwin  and  others  of  his 
time,  returned  to  his  humble  and  laborious  calling.  He  however,  mor$ 
majarum,  attended  whenever  there  was  a  "  good  thing"  on.  Thus,  on  the  2drd 
January,  1804,  he  was  present  at  the  celebrated  fight  of  the  Oame  Chicken  and 
Joe  Berks,  on  Putney  Common.  The  great  event  disposed  of,  a  purse  was  got 
up,  and  Maddox,  then  called  "  the  Veteran,"  offered  himself  as  a  candidute. 
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One  Seabiook,  a  dastnum,  and  a  bonnceable  sort  of  ehap,  long  known  as  a 
second  rate  pngillsty  was  induced  bj  the  offer  of  four  pounds  to  enter  the  ring 
with  George.  The  affair  was  a  force,  Maddox  punished  Seabiook  all  oyer  the 
ling  for  three  rounds^  when  he  fell  out  of  the  ropes  and  declared  his  arm  was 
broken.  ''No  sooner,  howeyer^  had  he  nibbed  the  gull  (Anglic^  pocketed 
the  money),  than  he  boastingly  swore  he  was  not  tlie  least  hurt"*  ''Pan- 
cratia," p.  199. 

George's  day's  work  was  not,  however,  yet  over.  Bill  Bichmond,  an 
athletic  American  black,  of  whom  we  shall  hear  more  hereafter,  who  had 
served  his  time  to  a  cabinet  maker  at  York,  and  was  at  this  time  footman  to 
the  well-known  Lord  Camelford,  having  expressed  himself  desirous  of  a 
"shy"  with  a  professed  pugilist,  was  indulged  by  the  deposit  of  a  small 
stake.  The  affedr,  like  that  of  Seabrook's,  was  of  three  rounds  only.  In 
the  last  round  Maddox  caught  Bichmond  an  electrifying  blow  under  the  left 
eye,  which  in  the  words  of  the  reporter,  "  so  completely  qu$$r$i  hu  ogU^  that 
he  at  once  gave  in." 

George,  though  now  in  his  fiftieth  year,  was  always  ready  to  try  "a 
novice."  At  a  meeting  at  Wood  Green,  near  Homsey,  on  Monday,  June  7, 
1805,  a  subscription  purse  was  offered  of  twenty-five  guineas,  twenty  for  the 
winner,  five  for  the  loser.  For  this  Tom  Cribb,  "the  Black  Diamond," 
offered  himself.  The  battle  will  be  detailed  under  Cbibb.  His  after- 
renowned  opponent,  besides  the  advantages  of  youth,  was  two  inches  taller 
than  George.  Maddox  fought  like  a  hero,  and  gave  in  with  reluctance,  after 
two  hours  and  ten  minutes'  oombat,  with  a  stalwart  and  game  youngster  with 
stamina  fresh  and  un  wasted.  Maddox  fell  gloriously,  and  Young  Cribb,  hitherto 
unknown,  by  this  contest  acquired  a  pugilistic  fame  that  soon  developed 
itself,  and  ultimately  led  him  to  the  championship. 

On  Monday,  June  5th,  1806,  three  boxing  matches  were  decided  at  Padnal 
Comer,  Epping  Forest.  The  second  of  these  was  between  George  Maddox, 
"  the  Yeteran,"  and  Coadj,t  an  Irish  boxer,  of  great  pretence,  for  forty 
guineas.  Maddox  was  considered  "  gone  by,"  and  Coady  made  the  fiivourite. 
We  copy  the  report  from  the  Daily  Adveriiter :  "  Maddox  fought  in  the  old 
style,  that  of  rallying,}  and  in  a  great  measure  giving  the  first  powerful  hit 
in  each  round.  Coady  always  waited  for  him  to  begin,  and  generally  hit  in 
return  successfully  in  the  rallies.    His  blows  did  not,  however,  seem  to  tell 

•  Fieroe  Egan  says,  "  Seabrook  was  w  completely  frightened  oat  of  all  his  ccnoeit,  thaA 
he  almoit  holtSi  from  the  ipot."    What  that  may  mean  we  cannot  explain. 

t  Caady*s  other  exploit  was  being  beaten  by  Bill  Treadway,  in  twenty-eeven  i 
March  16, 179S,  in  Hyde  Park. 

*  Tlus  ia  what  modem  reporters  wonld  call  '*  forcing  the  fighting." 
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BO  mnoh  or  to  be  put  in  so  ahaiplj  as  Iub  advenary's.  After  the  combat  had 
lasted  half  an  honr  there  was  some  confusion,  and  the  ring  was  broken  in« 
but  whether  bj  design  or  accident  could  not  be  discovered.  The  combatants 
were,  however,  taken  away  until  another  ring  was  formed,  when  they  again 
set-to.  The  combat  lasted  another  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  when  a  detach- 
ment of  the  10th  Light  Dragoons  appeared,  headed  by  a  magistrate,  who, 
being  also  headborough,  entered  the  ring,  and  with  all  the  moderation  and 
gentlemanly  affability  becoming  his  authority  addressed  the  amateurs, 
informing  them  they  must  disperse  in  the  name  of  the  law,  or  he  should 
be  under  the  necessity  of  calling  in  military  aid  to  enforce  his  mission. 
Upon  this  they  all  retired  about  a  mile  further,  when  the  cavalry  disappear- 
ing they  formed  another  ring."  The  name  of  this  magisterial  specimen  of 
the  HumUr  in  modo  $t  fwtiUr  r$  has  not  been  recorded  by  the  admiring 
reporter,  or  we  would  willingly  have  perpetuated  it.  Mr.  Coady  was  now 
called  to  appear  and  face  his  man ;  but  in  the  interval  his  eyes  had  nearly 
closed.  '<He  re/wed  to  enUr  the  rtity,"  says  the  report,  '*so  the  battle  woe 
iechred  a  drawn  on^."*  That  there  was  no  farther  interruption  is  shown 
by  the  feu^t  that  there  was  a  third  battloy  between  O'Sonnell  and  Smith. 
(See  O'SovFXLL  in  Appendix.) 

Haddox  once  more  retired  to  his  vocation  as  a  street  dealer  in  fishi  fruity 
dowon,  and  other  commodities  then  generaUy  hawked  through  the  scattered 
suburbs,  now  solidified  into  the  enormous  mass  of  the  mighty  metropolis — ^in 
plain  prose,  he  followed  his  vocation  of  a  oostermonger,  and  was  a  noted 
character  among  the  Westminster  fraternity.  Meantime,  Bill  Bichmond,  his 
old  antagonist)  had  won  himself  a  name  and  position  among  the  list  of  boxers, 
and  the  blot  on  his  'scutcheon,  from  his  early  and  summary  defeat  by  Maddox, 
BO  sorefy  troubled  him  that  he  longed  to  rub  it  out  by  another  tourney.  He 
challenged  the  veteran,  who  accepted  the  defiance.  They  met  August  9» 
1809.  John  Gully  seconded  the  veteran,  and  BiU  Gibbons,  his  Westminster 
''  pal,"  was  his  bottle-holder.  Yet  one  more  illustration  of  the  soundness  of 
Captain  Godfrey's  axiom,  not  to  ''  trust  battle  to  a  waning  age,"  was  given. 
Maddox  in  his  fifty-fourth  year,  after  fifty-two  rounds^  reluctantly  gave  in 
to  his  younger,  heavier,  and  stronger  adversary. 

In  all  the  numerous  contests  in  which  Maddox  had  been  engaged,  his 
courage  was  pre-eminent  As  a  pugilist^  he  was  conspicuous  for  determined 
rallying  and  quick  hitting;  and,  though  well  acquainted  with  the  sciencei 

•  Thia  deouion  if  atterlj  at  tsriaaoe  wiih  the  roles  of  (he  ring.  The  oool  non'tajnUur  <^ 
the  reporter  that,  ee  OoiAj  refimd  to  appear,  the  battle  was  declared  a  drawn  one,  is  not  the 
least  amusing  incident.  Mr.  Yinoent  j)owling  has  booked  it  as  a  riotorjr  to  MaddoZi  whiob 
it  TmdoabtedJy  was.    See  '*  Tistiaiia,"  9oc$,  iLkDnoz. 
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he  relied  more  on  bis  tme  game  than  strictly  following  the  principles  of  the 
art.  It  is  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  state,  according  to  the  best  informa- 
tion upon  the  subject,  that  pugilism  was  never  disgraced  by  any  of  his  public 
encounters,  nor  his  character  ever  stained  by  making  a  cross. 

A  short  time  previous  to  nis  death  a  benefit  was  got  up  for  **  the  veteran" 
at  the  One  Tun  Boom,  Jermyn  Street,  which  was  well  attended,  and  at  which 
the  first  pugilists  exhibited  specimens  of  self-defence ;  among  whom  several 
of  his  old  opponents  were  not  backward  in  assisting  him  by  their  efforts,  as 
Cribb,  Bittoon,  O'Donnell,  Bichmond,  etc. 

The  death  of  this  courageous  boxer  was  the  consequence  of  an  accident. 
The  pipes  (in  those  days  hollowed  trunks  of  elm  trees)  which  conveyed  water 
through  the  Borough  Market  were  under  repair,  and  the  dark  street  "  for  in 
those  days  we  had  not  got  to  gas,"  left  with  a  3rawniug  chasm.  Into  one  of 
these,  while  repairing  to  market  before  dawn,  poor  George  was  precipitated ; 
he  received  a  compound  fracture  of  the  thigh,  erysipelas  supervened,  and  onr 
hero,  for  hero  he  was  though  humble,  closed  his  career  in  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  Gborge  was  buried,  by  the  subscriptions  of  some  of  his  brother 
boxers  ^'u  the  churchyard  of  St  George  the  Martyr. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

CALEB  BALDWIN, "  THE  PEIDE  OF  WESTMINSTER." 
1786  (1792)-1816. 

Caleb  Stkpeev  Ramsbottoii,  for  such  were  the  registered  sponsorial  and 
patronymic  styles  of  this  well-known  boxer,  was  bom  beneath  the  shadow  of 
the  yenerable  abbey  ehnrdh  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  in  what  were  the 
head-quarters  of  the  costermongery  of  western  London,  in  the  early  days 
of  the  third  George,  to  wit,  the  22nd  of  April,  1769.  We  like  to  be 
particular  in  the  birthdays  of  remarkable  men,  for  Caleb,  in  his  day,  was 
a  more  noted  character,  and  certainly  more  of  an  "  original,"  than  many 
upon  whom  biographers  haye  wasted  mutton  fat,  or,  more  classically,  **  the 
midnight  oiL" 

The  reader  will  best  form  a  judgment  of  Caleb's  qualities  as  a  ''good  piece 
of  stuff,"  firom  an  unvarnished  account  of  his  performances  within  the  ropes. 
We  may  premise,  however,  that  Caleb  in  his  later  days  weighed  but 
9st  lllbs.,  and  therefore  may  well  take  his  own  assertion,  that  he  was 
quite  four  pounds  less  when  in  his  younger  days  he  met  antagonists,  without 
much  distinction  of  age  or  height ;  his  own  being  five  feet  seven  inches. 

We  shall  pass  Caleb's  youthful  skirmishes  with  unknown  antagonists, 
referring  the  curious  to  ''Boxiana,"  vol.  i,  pp.  301-307.  The  first  of  these, 
we  are  told,  was  with  ''one  Gregory,"  in  1786,  and  then  follow  flourishing 
accounts  of  victories  over  Jem  Jones,  Arthur  Smith,  Jerry  Matthews,  Bill 
Berks,  Wadham  (a  grenadier),  Kelly,  "one  Jones,"  a  fourteen  stone  ooal- 
whipper,  Bob  Parker,  etc.,  etc.,  all  of  which  "the  historian,"  ftnciAilly 
embellishes  with  such  characteristic  touches  as  would  induce  us  to  think  that 
he  had  himself  been  eye  witness  and  reporter  of  the  frays. 

In  1792,  on  the  14th  of  May,  we  find  Caleb's  first  recorded  battle.  It  was 
witii  the  well-known  Tom  (Paddington)  Jones,  at  Hurley  Bottom,  after  the 
flight  between  Mendosa  and  Bill  Warr.  They  fought  for  a  purse  of  £20, 
but  after  a  game  and  even  contest  of  half  an  hour,  a  dispute  arose^  and  tb« 
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battle  was  dedaied  "  a  draw."  Thej  were  each  so  satiflfied  with  the  other's 
goodneesy  that  though  they  met  for  manj  long  years  afterwards  at  sparring 
benefits,  outside  the  ring  as  spectators  and  inside  as  seoondsy  they  nerer 
again  held  np  naked  fists  as  adversaries.* 

After  the  great  battle  between  Jem  Belcher  and  Andrew  Gamble^  Becember 
22,  1800,  at  Wimbledon  Common,  a  purse  of  twenty  guineas,  was  contended 
for.  Kelly,  a  stalwart  Irishman,  under  the  patronage  of  Goady,  "  the  bruisiiig 
pvblican,"  and  Burke  (not  Berks),  offered  himself.  The  reporter  says, ''  Caleb 
Baldwin,  a  dealer  in  greens,  well-known  among  the  Westminster  lads  as  a 
smart  customer  with  the  mufflers,  accepted  the  contest.  Joe  Ward  and 
Elisha  Crabbe,  offered  themaelTes  as  Caleb's  seconds,  and  Tom  Tring  was  his 
bottle-holder.  They  fought  merrily  twelye  rounds  in  fifteen  minutes,  when 
Paddy,  who  could  not  latterly  get  in  a  blow,  yielded  to  a  hearty  drubbing.'' 

In  June,  1801,  there  is  proof  that  Caleb  was  umper  puraiutf  like  other 
heroes.  He  was  enjoying  himself  at  the  Pewter  Platter,  in  St.  John  Street ; 
Jackling,  known  as  '*  Oinger,"  brother  of  the  renowned  Tom  Johnson,  was 
there,  and  spoke  contemptuously  of  Caleb's  capabilities.  A  quarrel  was  the 
result,  and  a  challenge  following,  Caleb  turned  out  there  and  then.  The  para- 
graph writer  says,  ''Jackling,  alias  Ginger,  Tom  Johnson's  brother,  having 
quarrelled  with  Caleb  Baldwin,  they  fought  a  severe  battle,  in  which  the 
pungency  of  Ginger  was  completely  overcome  by  the  acrimony  of  his 
antagonist's  fist."  f    This  was  thought  smart  writing  in  those  days. 

After  Jem  Belcher,  of  whom  Caleb  was  always  an  admiring  follower, 
had  beaten  the  resolute  Joe  Berks,  at  Hurley  Bottom,  November  25th,  1801, 
Lee,  ''the  butcher," |  made  his  appearance,  followed  by  Caleb  Baldwin,  to 
dedde  their  match  for  twenty  guineas  a  side.  Caleb  was  attended  by 
Paddington  Jones,  his  old  opponent,  and  Joe  Ward;  Lee  by  Maddox  and 
Seabrook.    We  preserve  the  report 

THE  PIGHT. 

There  was  no  time  loefc  in  8ettin|f-to,  and  IS. — Caleb  put  in  two  siraiglit  hits  throofl^ 

for  the  first  twelve  rounds  much  sQienoe  was  Lee^s  gnard ;  the  second  broa^t  down  ^e 

displayed  by  the  li|^hter  combatant,  "the  butcher. 

Westminster  Champion,"  as  he  is  now  styled.  14. — ^Lee  rallied  manfnlly.    He  got  in  the 

He  did  not,  however,  much  rednoe  Lee's  first  blow ;  but  Caleb  stepped  in,  pat  on  the 

strength,  who  fooght  with  determined  reeo-  lock,  and  threw  him  neaUr.    (Grcat  shout- 

Intion.  ing  from  the  **  Neddy  "  dnvers.) 

*  The  memoir  of  Cdeb  Baldwin  in  '*  Boziana,**  vol.  i.,  pp.  801-S14,  omits  all  mention  of 
this  fight. 

t  Copied  in  "  Pancratia,"  p,  186,  from  the  Oracle  newspaper.  •  This  battle  is  also  of«r* 
looked  by  "  the  historian,"  in  his  life  of  Caleb. 

t  JacK  Lee  was  then  thooght  a  rising  pugilist ;  his  prerioos  battle  was  a  draw  with  8oUy 
Sodioky,  ft  Jew.    He  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hany  Lee,  who  was  beaten  by  Mendoia, 
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15.»Caleb  gave  his  adTenaiy  a  dean 
roM  buttook. 

16.— Lee  had  the  adrantage  in  hitting; 
he  atnick  hia  opponent  three  leTere  blowi, 
and  broQght  him  down. 

17. — ^In  this  round  Oaleb  diqplayed  moet 
axoellent  ekill,  strength,  and  aotivity.  At 
the  oommenoement  six  hard  blows  were 
fltraok,  after  which  Caleb,  fastening  on  his 
antsgonist,  threw  him  completely  orer  his 
bead.  liCe's  back  rebounded  from  the  stage 
with  great  Tiolence,  and  he  lay  panting  on* 
the  ground. 

18.— Caleb  slipped  and  fell,  upon  the  sys- 
tem of  husbanding  his  strength. 


knock-down  bkrw. 

90. — ^Lee  fought  this  round  with  deter- 
mined  courage  and  great  skill,  but  still 
Caleb  had  the  best  of  it. 

21.'-^)aleb  gare  another  knock-down  blow, 
and  Lee,  who  was  completely  eihansted, 
gaTcin. 

The  contest  lasted  twenty-three  minutes, 
and  i^orded  more  amusement  and  a  greater 
display  of  science  than  eren  the  preceding 
grand  affair  between  Belcher  and  fierks. 

Lord  Say  and  Sele,  The  Hon.  Berkeley 
Oraven,  Sir  Thomas  Apreece,  Colonel  Mont- 
aery,  Captain  Taylor,  and  many  other 
'1  amateurs  were  present. 


Jack  O'Donnell  haying  beaten  Pardo  Wilson  (Belcher's  brother-in-law), 
and  Smith,  was  now  the  recognised  '*  Irish  champion,"  and  he  challenged 
Caleb  for  fiftj  guineas  a-side,  who,  nothing  loth,  entered  into  articles  of 
agreement.  As  there  was  great  apprehension  that  the  Bow  Street  authorities 
would  interfere,  the  matter  was  <*kept  dark,"  and  on  Friday  morning, 
October  2l8t|  1803,  the  men  and  their  fiiends  started  early  by  different 
roads  out  of  town.  Wimbledon  Common,  in  the  vicinity  of  that  interesting 
landmark  of  civilisation,*  the  gibbet  of  the  notorious  Jeny  Abershaw,  was 
the  rendezvous,  and  there  at  twelve  o'clock  all  had  arrived.  Yehicles  of 
every  description  and  thousands  of  spectators  and  equestrians  thronged  the 
Tslley,  a  ring  was  quickly  formed,  and  at  half-past  twelve  O'Donnell  entered, 
followed  by  the  veteran  Caleb.  The  men  immediately  threw  themselves  in 
attitude.    Odds  six  to  four  on  Baldwin,  readily  taken. 

THE  TIGHT. 


Bound  1.— O'Donnell  put  in  the  first  blow 
in  his  adTersaxy's  side.  Caleb  returned 
dexterously  right  and  left,  then  dosing, 
threw  his  opponent. 

2.— O'Donnell  fought  fery  shy,  but  Caleb 
stood  to  his  man,  roUowedf  him  round  the 
ring,  and  put  in  several  severe  blows,  which 
were  well  parried  by  his  adversary.  It  was 
here  thouffnt  O'Donnell  was  endeavonrinff  to 
wind  Caleb ;  however,  he  did  not  fifUl  on  in 
putting  in  his  blows,  and  having  got  O'Don- 
neU  to  the  edge  of  the  ring,  put  in  a  most 
•evere  body  hit,  which  brought  him  down. 

8. — At  the  commencement  of  this  round 
O'Donnell  appeared  sick  from  the  effects  of 
the  last  blow,  which  Oaleb  peroeiving,  stuck 


to  him  dosely,  not  allowing  him  even  time 
for  breath.  O'Donnell  tnea  to  avoid  him, 
but  fkiled.  Thev  dosed,  and  Caleb  asain 
threw  him.  (Odos  had  now  risen  as  high  as 
four  to  one.) 

4.— This  round  was  well  contested  by  both 
combatants.  O'Donnell  recovered,  came  up 
in  better  spirits,  and  fought  moro  manftilly. 
He  put  in  several  good  dIows,  and  cut  his 
opponent  over  the  right  eye;  they  dosed, 
and  O'Donnell  for  the  first  time  threw  Caleb. 

6.— The  sun  now  was  eztremelv  trouble- 
some, particularly  to  O'Donnell,  wno  shifted 
and  tned  hard  to  get  the  shady  side;  but 
Caleb's  cleverness  was  not  to  be  out  done. 
Some  severo  straight-forward  blows  were 


*  In  the  travels  of  FlaUas  in  Tartary,  he  deseribee  himself,  after  a  weary  dedge  journey 
through  snowy  steppes,  as  oominff  in  sight  of  the  corpse  of  a  malefactor  swinging  on  a  gaunt 
black  gibbet  as  a  warning  to  "land  pirates."  He  congratulates  himself  on  this  mark  of 
having  arrived  on  the  "  confines  of  dviiiiatian." 
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^▼oi  on  both  flidat ;  CDonnell's  last  brinff-  foDoired  him  up,  put  in  nvanl  good  hkmn, 

inff  His  opponent  down  »  Moond  time.    Hif  and  ooooladad  both  the  roond  aiia  tlie  battie 

frieade  now  af;ain  began  to  hope  for  snooem,  by  pwmg  hii  opponent  a  violent  eioaa  bat- 

and  odda  triflingly  changed.  took. 

6.— O^DonneU  oame   ap  amilinff;   Caleb  O'Donnell  was  immediately  led  off  flie 

made  aereral   blowi  tell.     A  blow  from  ground  greatly  diatreoeod,  boOi  by  the  kid- 

O'Donnell  made  him  ataggw,  on  which  he  nev  blow  and  <be  laet  fall ;  he  waa  placed  in 

nuhed  in,  and  with  great  ibroe  knooked  a  hackney  ooaoh,  but  his  friends  n^leeted 

down  O'DonnelL  him  eren  more  than  Berks'  did ;  they  left 


7.— This,  althondb  not  the  last,  was  the      him  there  without  any  assistance  for  nearly 
decisiTe  roond.    01)onneU  set-to  with  great     two  hours,  while  Caleb  was  carried  in  tri- 


decisiTe  roond.  ODonnell  set-to  with  great 
spirits,  and  displayed  great  ooorage  and  ex- 
cellent soiance.    Caleb  made  sereral  feints. 


n^ph  round  the  ground,  and  also  until  tiie 
termination  of  another  battle,  which  eon- 
which  by  many  were  considered  weakness,  sirted  of  forty  rounds, 
and  the  odds  fell  back  to  even  bettin^^.  This  match  was  oonsiderBd  eoctramely 
Caleb,  howCTer,  caught  his  opponent  off  his  even  as  to  the  skill  and  strength  of  the  oom- 
guard,  and  planted  a  most  severe  blow  in  batants.  Both  had  fought  numerous  minor 
his  kidneys,*  which  had  a  most  visible  effect,  battles,  and  two  or  three  rM;ular  rin^fights, 
They  dceed,  and  O'Donnell  was  thrown.  in  which  neither  of  them  had  been  bestea. 

8.— llie  effects  of  the  blow,  so  powerfully  Caleb  being  some  years  older  than  his  oppo- 
put  in  by  Caleb  in  the  last  rouno,  were  so  nent,  0*Donnell's  youth  was  oonsidered  to 
great,  tliat  ODonnell  was  scarcely  able  to  be  an  equivalent  for  Caleb's  more  practical 
stand.    Caleb  showed  as  much  fight  as  ever, 


The  fight  above  alluded  to  was  between  one  Beckley,  known  as  <'Blne 
Bieeoheey"  and  Clarke,  which  ended  in  a  draw  after  fifty  minntes'  deaperate 
milling. 

In  November  of  the  same  year,  O'Donnell  again  challenged  Caleb  for 
100  goineas.  His  Mends  declared  the  last  fight  a  miBtake,  the  next  they 
said  would  be  *'the  real  thing."  This,  however,  came  to  nothing,  and 
Caleb,  who  had  long  wished  to  try  his  skill  with  the  Jewish  phenomenon, 
Dutch  Sam,  was  backed  by  his  fiiends,  for  fifty  guineas;  and  Tuesday, 
August  7th,  1804,  fixed  for  the  combat,  which  took  place  at  TTood  Gxeen, 
near  Homsey.    (See  Life  of  Dittch  Sak,  ante^  Chapter  Y.) 

This  first  defeat  of  Caleb  was  by  no  means  a  dishonourable  one,  and  when 
in  the  October  following  a  second  match  was  made,  Sam,  to  the  surprise  of 
the  amateurs,  declined  to  go  on  with  it,  and  forfeited  his  deposit.  Caleb's 
Mends  maintained  that  he  was  out  of  condition  on  the  first  occasion. 

On  Tuesday,  August  6th,  1805,  the  long  expected  battle  between  Bill 
Eyan  and  Caleb  Baldwin  crowded  the  Lewisham  side  of  Blackheath  wiUi 
thousands  of  eager  spectators.  The  seat  of  combat  was  not  determined  until 
very  late  on  the  Monday  night,  and  many  who  expected  it  to  be  at  Wilsden 
Green,  travelled  there  only  to  be  disappointed.  A  ring  having  been  formed, 
about  eleven  o'clock  the  combatants  entered,  Eyan  attended  by  Tom  Jones 
and  Puss,  and  Caleb  by  Pearce,  the  Game  Chicken,  and  Mountain.  Odds 
were  rather  in  feivour  of  Caleb,  but  in  general  betting  was  even.  After  the 
usual  ceremony  they  set*to. 

a  Blows  vn  the  short  ribs  WNk  so  called  hj  the  older  ring  reporters.— B^, 
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THE  FIGHT. 

Boand  1.— Miush  ■parring ;  Caleb  at  last  hif  blow,  aad  B^raa  fell  affain.    (Odds  weit 

pa  in  two  good  blowa  right  aad  left.    Tliey  now  fiye  to  one  in  faToor  of  Caleb.) 

9I0  ed,  and  Doth  fell.  16.— Byui  Teiy  diT.   He,  howeyer,  rallied, 

8.— Caleb  made  a  hit,  and  while  oloain^,  and  threw  in  aeTeral  rery  (|ood  hits.    Caleb 

By  n  threw  in  a  aoTere  blow,  and  cat  hia  now  began  to  show  exhaustion,  aa  was  some- 

monent  in  the  &oe ;  dosed,  and  both  fell.  what  ezoeotod  from  Ids  violent  exertion. 

8.— Caleb  threw  in  some  tolerably  dean  16.— Byan  began  to  show  to  advanta^. 

30  y  blows.    Byan  ran  in  and  threw  him.  Caleb  was  fatigaed,  and  Byan's  sapenor 

4.— Caleb  pat  in  a  blow  over  Byan's  m ;  strength  appeared  manifest 

it  soon  swelled  and  became  black.     Caleb  21.— Brery  round  now  added  fresh  supe- 

terminated  the  round  by  giving  Byan  a  com-  riority    to    Byan,    who,    although    much 

plete  somersault.     The  advantage  was  all  fiitigued,  threw  his  opponent  every  time, 

with  Baldwin.  22.— This  was  the  last  round  m  which 

6d— A  ffood  round.     Caleb  held  his  lead  there  was  any  fighting.    Caleb  summoned 

by  sevenu  sharp  blows.    They  (dosed,  and  all  his  courage,  put  in  some  well-aimed 

after  a  sharpstrug^le  Caleb  was  uppermost  blows,  but  was  too  weak  to  withstand  his 

(Shouts  for  Westminster.)  opponent,  who  affsin  brought  him  down. 

10.— Every  move  in  favour  of  Caleb,  who  26.— Caleb   fell,   almost  exhausted,  and 

was  the  qui<u:er  and  more  resolute  fighter.  while  falling  Byan  hit  him.    The  ring  was 

11.— (&leb  slipped  in,  hit,  and  slim>ed  out  instantly  broken  in,  and  a  cry  of  "  Foul" 

again.     Byan  followed  him,  when  Caleb  hit  raised.    It  was  dearly  a  mere  dodge  to  save 

ap,  ^Sosed,  and  threw  him  another  swing-  the  stakes.   Bot  while  the  connoisseurs  were 

ing  fidl.  debating  the  question,  a  party  of  dragoons 

12.— Slow  sparring.    Both  blowing,  and  arrived  and  dispersed  the  assemblage.    The 

Byan  very  shy  of  his  man.    Caleb  put  in  a  combatants,  both  prettf  well  thrashed,  were 

tiemendous  blow  upon  his  opponent's  head,  put  together  in  a  postcnaise  and  brought  to 

and  brought  him  down.  London.    The  fight  had  lasted  half  aa  hour, 

18.— Caleb  with  great  dexterity  repeated  when  this  wrangle  took  place. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  it  was  agreed  that  the  military  interference  made 
it  a  drawn  battle.    Byan  declined  a  renewal  of  the  match. 

This  may  be  considered  the  legitimate  wind-up  of  Caleb's  professional 
career  as  a  pugilist,  after  twenty  years  of  ring  practice  (1786-1806),  with  one 
solitary  defeat,  and  that  at  the  hands  of  the  renowned  Dutch  Sam.  From 
this  time  Caleb  figures  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  interesting  characters  in 
**  the  Fancy,''  and  the  liveliest  leader  and  councillor  of  the  followers  of  the 
ring.  For  years  he  was  in  his  sphere  a  sort  of  pugilistic  Palmerston  in  the 
Westminster  purlieus  of  Downing  Street.  His  courage  was  never  doubted ; 
his  science  was  unquestionable ;  his  honesty  never  impeached,  and  his  fan 
was  perennial.  Caleb,  though  never  quarrelsome,  was  always  ready  upon 
warrantable  occasion  to  "sport  his  canvas."  Few  harder  hitters  were  to 
be  found,  and  many  first-rate  pupib  were  turned  out  by  him.  In  his  own 
dominion,  on  the  downs  of  Tothill,  his  opinions  upon  sporting  matters  com- 
manded deference,  and  Caleb's  judgment  in  matters  concerning  man,  dog^ 
badger,  or  bull,  was  almost  without  appeal. 

In  May,  1816,  a  curious  day's  "outing"  took  place,  to  witness  a  bat^ie 
between  a  couple  of  "darkies,"  hight  Stephenson*  and  Sam  Bobin^n; 

•  Stephenson  had  been  beaten  by  Jack  Carter.  (See  Carter,  Period  IT.)  Bobinson 
was  aa  old  stager,  foqrteea  ston«  weight;  his  fights,  not  worth  detailing,  are  obrooided  in 
••Fittiaqa," 
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<<  Ethiopian*'  brnisen,  like  Ethiopian  serenaden,  being  now  in  fiuhion, 
from  the  exploits  of  crnch  men  as  Bichmond,  Eendrick,  and  Co.  To  Goombe 
WaireEi  also,  one  BristoVi  known  as  '<  Young  Maasay"  in  the  semce  of  a 
sporting  gentleman,  had  repaired.  Caleb  as  one  of  the  M.C.'s  was  beating 
out  the  ring,  when  he  applied  the  thong  to  Young  Massa,  who,  new  to  his 
fireedom  and  unacquainted  with  the  person  and  privileges  of  Caleb  as  a  publio 
functionary,  retorted  by  a  couple  of  such  unexpected  facers  as  drew  ''the 
Teteran's''  cork.  A  row  was  the  immediate  consequence,  in  which  Caleb 
proposed  to  cast  the  question  of  his  ring  privilege  to  the  winds,  and  then  and 
there  vindicate  his  insulted  manhood*  He  was  at  length  indulged.  The  two 
principals  actually  quitted  the  ropes  and  Caleb  was  ''indulged"  with  ''a 
round  or  two,"  as  he  expressed  it.  Bill  Bichmond  hereon  offered  to  pick  up 
Bristow,  and  Harry  Harmer  valeted  the  Yeteran.  The  afEieur  showed  that 
Young  Massa  was  not  to  be  easily  disposed  of.  The  report  is  Fieroe  Egan'a^ 
though  it  is  not  even  alluded  to  in  his  life  of  Caleb  Baldwin. 


THE  TIGHT. 


Bound  1.— Oaleb  Memdd  lan*  s&d  eager 
to  oheck  this  daring  noTioe  forma  presnmp- 
tion,  aet-to  with  great  courage,  and  wished 
to  mill  off  hand  this  sprig  of  odlonr,  bnt 
Kaosa  laughed  at  the  attempt,  retomed  hit 
for  hit,  and  in  dosing  brought  the  Teteraa 
down. 

2.— Yoon^  Kassa  not  only  showed  plndk, 
bat  his  attitades  were  imposing,  and  the 
ehampioQ  of  Westminster  did  not Icnow  what 
to  make  of  him.  Caleb  hit  ont  fioumsly, 
whioh  the  black  returned  on  the  nob  of  ms 
opponent,  and  the  veteran,  in  a  dose,  went 
down  undermost 

8.— On  setting-to  Massa  put  in  a  severe 
facer,  and  followed  it  up  so  strongly,  that 
the  champion  was  fkirljr  nit  down. 

4.— Young  Blacky,  mil  of  gaietr,  pointed 
his  finger  at  the  Toteran,  by  way  of  derision, 
and  kept  moving  with  great  agilitj  that  he 
might  not  be  smashed  by  the  superior 
sdenoe  he  had  to  contend  against.  Some 
blows  were  exchanged,  and,  in  closing,  this 
game  sprig  fibbed  Caleb  scTorely,  and 
brought  nim  again  down  undermost 

6.— The  youth  of  the  Black  encouraged 
him  to  proceed,  and  he  hit  ont  rather  in  a 
scientific  style,  as  if  he  had  taken  lessons. 
Caleb  seemed  not  able  to  stop  him,  and  the 
veteran's  sight  appeared  somewhat  defective, 
as  he  generally  hit  short  In  dosing,  as 
befoie.  the  Black  fibbed  away,  and  Caleb 
went  down  undermost 

e.^Caleb.  on  his  guard,  had  the  best  of 
this  round,  and,  in  dosing,  turned  the  novice 

wn. 

7f  — Toung  Massn  teemed  an  apt  leholar. 


quite  OB  the  alert,  and,  under  the  guidance 
of  such  a  second  as  Bichmond  he  stood 
more  than  a  chance  to  do  sometldng.  He 
put  in  three  severe  hits,  got  away  cleverlr, 
and  succeeded  finally  in  bringing  down  hm 
man. 

8.— Caleb's  nob  was  properly  orimsoned« 
and  in  every  round  he  received  more  than 
he  gave.  His  once  acknowledged  Udeaz  for 
serving  out  appeared  to  be  gone  by,  or  else 
this  almost  oooqueror  of  Dutch  Sam  could 
never  have  suffered  so  many  rounds  to  have 
passed  over  to  his  evident  disadvantaoe. 
The  young  Black  had  too  much  gaiety  for 
him,  and  he  threw  the  ohampion  against  his 
will. 

9.— Caleb  got  a  little  into  work,  and  gave 
Massa  a  small  taste ;  but  he  seemed  to  make 
no  impression;  however,  he  ultimately 
brought  the  young  one  down. 

10.— This  was  a  sort  of  scuffling  round, 
bnt  Caleb  had  the  best  of  the  throw. 

11.— Blacky  ran  in  with  great  vdodfgr, 
and  gave  his  opponent  a  tremendous  boay 
blow— a  perfect  winder  I  It  was  heard  at 
some  dlBtance,  and  the  champion  felt  not  a 
little  surprised.  In  dosing,  they  both  went 
down. 

18.— Appearances  were  most  certainly 
against  Caleb;  but  yet  some  trifling  odtu 
were  betted,  from  what  he  had  formerly 
done,  that  the  old  trump  would  be  able  to 
come  through  the  piece.  At  Caleb's  age, 
the  Black  must  have  been  considered  a  dim- 
gerous  unlucky  customer  to  have  fallen  in 
his  way,  so  unprepared  as  he  then  was.  It 
was  fOtogetber  an  unfortunate  tnni  op  for 
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>^e  fetenn ;  and  •?«&  Uie  tenon  of  fhe  leinniiaff  lome  good  hiti.    It  wm  a  miUini^ 

Tinff  did  not  in  th«  loMtt  abate  the  oonfidenoe  round  altogether,  bat,  in  doaing,  Caleb  wia 

'iftae  yoong  adTentoier,  who  hit  out  and  again  down.     Some  intezforence  now  ap- 

Jboed  me  man  more  like  an  experienced  peared  to  be  made,  and  the  darling  fame  of 

boxer  than  a  taw  ohanoe  nuller.     Galeb  Caleb  was  resoaed  from  the  tottenng  Inink 

again  fonnd  himself  on  the  groond.  of  destraotion  1^  Blacky  giving  in,  to  the 

18  and  last— Caleb,  ftUl  of  plnok,  seemed  great  astonishment  and  sunrise  of  the  speo- 

lo  rally  all  his  capabilities  into  aotton,  and  tators,  as  the  young  one  had  only  a  toit 

Toshed  toward  the  scratch  with   all  the  slight  scratch  over  one  of  his  eyes.    Caleb 

eagerness  of  a  Bichaid,  mentally  eTclaiming  was  thns  enabled  once  more  to  return  to  his 

-^**  Perish  the  thooffht :  ne'er  be  it  said  that  dominions  as  the  conquering  hero.    Younff 

Caleb,  tiie  renowned  Caleb  Baldwin,  of  mill-  Blacky,  upon  being  persuaded  to  ralinqui£ 

ing  notoriety,  ever  surrendered  his  hard-  the  contest,  reoeivea  the  sum  of  80».,  col- 

carned  laurels  into  the  hands  of  a  mere  lected  by  subscription,  as  a  reward  £m  tiie 

afarippling  norioe,  and  that  too  a  Black!"  pluck  he  manifested  in  daring  to  enter  the 

The  champion  put  in  some  of  his  teasers,  lists  with  eo  renowned  a  punisher  as  Caleb 

and,  it  is  ont  justice  to  obeerve,  that  the  Bamsbottom  Baldwin.* 
young  one  was  not  a  jot  behind  hand  in 

Caleb  hemoeforth  wisely  confined  himself  to  seconding  and  ring-keeping, 
in  which  his  serrioes  were  conspicuous  and  constant.  On  Hay  16|  1817, 
we  find  a  joint  benefit  announced  for  two  yeterans,  Caleb  Baldwin  and  ''  Old 
Joe  Ward,"  now  in  his  seventy-second  year.  Cribb  and  Tom  Oliver  sparred 
on  this  occasion.  The  wind-up  was  between  Caleb  and  Faddington  Jones. 
**  The  first-named  old  trump  prefeused  his  set-to  by  informing  the  company 
that  twenty-eight  years  ago  he  and  his  Mend  Jones  fought  a  tough  fight 
together  and  had  been  'pals'  ever  since.  (Applause.)  Caleb  still  retains 
considerable  energy,  and  the  display  of  the  *  old  schoor  was  very  creditable. 
Two  sons  of  Caleb  also  exhibited  their  skill  with  the  gloves,  the  second  with 
young  Perry,  who  *  bested'  him.  Caleb's  first-bom  set-to  with  Jack  Martin, 
but  his  pipes  were  out  of  order  and  he  took  off  the  gloves  as  quickly  as  he 
well  could.    They  will  not  continue  the  renown  of  the  father's  name.'' 

We  find  Caleb's  name  in  numerous  benefits  for  his  brother  pugilists,  and  in 
1819  (Sept  16),  he  advertised  a  benefit  at  the  <<  Minor  Theatre  in  the 
Btiand."  As  these  announcements  occasionally  possess  a  curiosity  from  their 
scarcity,  we  subjoin  one  of  Caleb's  as  a  specimen :-» 

GALEB    BALDWIN 
Bespeetfblly  acquaints  his  Friends  and  the  Pnblio,  he  wonld  be  prond  tosee  them  at  ih^ 

MINOB     THBATBB,     IN     THB     STBAND, 

On  Tkundajf,  ItUh  September,  1819, 

Where  he  intends  to  exhibit  with  one  of  the  Primest  Little  Nonpareils  f  of  the  Day :  and  as 
several  of  the  I^rst-rate  Pngilists  have  promised  to  meet  him  there,  he  anticipates  tiiey  wiU 
receive  a  High  Treat. 
The  Oognosoenti,  the  Lads  of  the  Torf,  and  the  Fancy  in  general,  cannot  obliterate  ttcat% 

•  Mana  Bristow  seems  here  to  have  ftraght  his  best  Bght ;  dennte  the  tuition  of  Richmond 
and  his  Fives  Court  practice,  he  merely  beat  an  unknown  (Little  Tom)  for  20  guineas  in  a 
clumsy  fight  at  HoUoway,  July  19, 1817,  and  was  then  thrashed  by  a  fourth-rate  pugilist, 
Pug  H'Gee,  at  Shepperton  Range,  September  80, 1817,  in  sixty-five  siinutee,  4A  **gQiMK'* 

t  This  proved  to  be  the  afterwards  renowned  Jack  Rf  «^^ 
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}  alwETB  kept  the  Bing  tot  ttiem  oa  Dftjt  of  Bgati ;  nor  ou  it  be  finffotten,  be 
hM  fought  upwards  of  Thirty  Battles,  and  waa  neTar  beati  prerione  to  that  iiHinrmarfiil 
■et-to  mth  Dutch  Sam. 

This  trae-bottomed  Champioa  of  his  day  onoe  moTed  in  oomfort  and  prosperity ;  aad  we 
have  to  depkne  that  the  case  is  now  altereo.  We  trust  a  Beal-bred  Sportsman  will  never  see 
a  Wortfar  Veteran  of  the  Turf  in  Distress,  and  shnt  np  that  spirit  which  shoold  diatutgniah 
sneh  a  obaraoter.    The  single  reflection  of 

A  THOBOUOn-BRBD  WBSTiaNSTBE  ■CHOLAK  AT  LOW-WATBE  ICABX, 
AND   WAMTINO   A   LDT, 

will  raqnii*  no  ftvther  inritation,  nor  soffer  exertion  to  sleep  on  the  snbjeet 

Tickets,  8f .  each,  to  be  had  at 

Tom  OliTei^s,  Great  Peter  Street,  Westminster;  Randall's,  Chancery  Lane;  Earmer's, 
FloQgh,  Smithfield;  T.  Cribb's;  Moontain's,  St.  Kartin's  Lane;  and  W.  Aostin'a,  the 
Bk£-a-Moor'sHeaa,  Whitcomb  Street. 

On  the  8th  November,  1827,  the  veteran  Caleb  received  his  last  *'  warning 
to  quit,"  and  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil,  in  the  spot  of  his  nativity,  and 
many  an  ''old  one"  recounted  his  early  deeds,  with  dispazaging  reflections 
(not  alwavs  deserved)  on  the  young  'uns  who  were  likely  to  succeed  him. 
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APPENDIX  TO  PERIOD  III. 


ANDEEW  GAMBLE— 1792-1800. 

AiTBBxw  Qaxble,  another  of  Fierce  Ilgan's  Irish  ^<  championBy**  appears 
to  have  been  a  powerfdl,  game,  hard-hitting^  clumsy,  knock-kneed  Hibernian, 
of  six  feet  in  stature,  and  a  strong  fighting  instinct.  His  eulogium  may  be 
read  in  "  Boxiana,"  voL  i^,  pp.  239  et  seq.  We  here  give  what  we  can  find 
in  the  contemporary  prints. 

<' Andrew  Gamble,"  says  ''Pancratia,"  (p.  132),  ''was  bom  in  Dublin 
in  1771,  apprenticed  to  a  stonemason,  and  early  displayed  a  propensity  for 
the  pugilistio  art  He  is  about  six  feet  in  height  and  has  contested  many 
battles,  particularly  those  with  Stanyard  in  1792  ;*  with  Jones,  in  1800 ; 
and  with  Jem  Belcher. 

Gamble's  first  appearance  in  the  English  ring  was  on  the  6th  eeptember, 
1792,  at  Bentley  Green,  nine  miles  from  Colchester,  which  is  thus  recorded : 

"This  day  (Friday,  September  6),  Hooper,  the  tinman  (See Hoopsb,  anU), 
haTing  beaten  Bunner,  of  Colchester,  the  day  previous,  Ben  Stanyard,  a 
pugilist  from  Birmingham,  mounted  the  stage  to  box  with  Andrew  Gamble, 
an  Irishman.  Joe  Ward  seconded  Stanyard,  and  Hooper  was  his  bottle* 
holder,  looking  little  worse  for  his  yesterday's  battle.  Gamble  was  seconded 
by  one  Williams,  and  had  Ryan  for  his  bottle-holder.  The  stage  was  enlarged 
from  eighteen  to  twenty-one  feet  square.  The  spot  was  Bentley  Green, 
nine  miles  firom  Colchester. 

"  At  first  setting-to  odds  were  greatly  in  fayour  of  Gamble,  till  after  some 
few  rounds,  when  they  became  even,  but  Ghunble's  superiority  gained  the 
bets  in  his  favour  five  to  four,  and  they  again  changed  to  the  same  height  in 
fkvour  of  Stanyard,  during  the  last  six  rounds,  who  then  unfortunately  made 

•  Ben  Staajftrd,  who  ii  stated  to  ha?e  been  the  victor  in  eerenteen  battles  in  the  midland 
and  western  ooonties,  does  not  fiffore  in  the  chronologies ;  tUs  draw  aa-i  hv  defeat  by  Qill 
Warr  (see  Waeb),  October  Se,  1793,  are  all  that  appear  to  his  name. 
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a  foul  blow  at  his  adyenary,  which  ererj  <m»  conndered  would  ha^e 
termmated  the  battle.  Oamble's  friends,  however,  adyiung  him  to  oontintie 
the  contest,  thej  fought  another  round,  at  the  end  of  which  Stanyard  fell 
and  Qamble  retired,  declaring  himself  victorious.  Stanyard  remained  on  the 
ground  until  his  friends  triumphantly  carried  him  away.  The  umpires, 
seconds,  etc.,  had  many  meetings,  and  it  was  at  length  declared  a  drawn 
battle.  The  contest  was  well  supported,  the  combatants  having  met 
nineteen  times  in  twenty-five  minutes. 

«  To  make  amends  for  the  disappointment,  a  bye-battle  was  fought  between 
two  countrymen,  and  very  well  contested." 

For  eight  years  we  lose  sight  of  Gamble,  as  a  pugilist  until  in  July,  1800, 
we  find  him  matched  with  Noah  James,*  the  guardsman  The  battle  is  thns 
reported:— 

''On  Tuesday,  July  1  (1800),  a  boxing  match  which  had  long  been 
expected  was  fought  in  a  hollow  near  the  foot  of  Abbershaw's  gibbet,  on 
Wimbledon  Common,  for  100  guineas,  and  bets  to  the  amount  of  £  5000, 
between  Andrew  Gamble  the  Irish  pugilist,  and  Noah  James,  formerly 
belonging  to  the  horseguaids.  Ben  Stanyard,  his  old  opponent,  and  now  fast 
friend,  was  Gamble's  second,  and  Jack  Bartholomew  his  bottle-holder ;  Joe 
Ward  seconded  James,  and  Hall  was  his  bottle-holder. 

''  About  ten  o'clock  the  combatants  set-to,  when  odds  were  six  to  four  in 
favour  of  James ;  they  fought  with  astonishing  fierceness  and  displayed  great 
science.  In  the  twelfth  round  Gamble  put  in  a  severe  blow  in  the  &oe 
of  his  antagonist,  and  cut  his  nose  dreadfully;  in  the  twentieth  he  broke  his 
collar  bone,  and  in  the  twenty-first  his  jaw  bone ;  but  notwithstanding  such 
a  dreadful  state  of  disablement,  James  fought  four  rounds  afterwards  with 
determined  courage,  when  he  fell  almost  lifeless  on  the  stage. 

''  James  was  a  Cheshire  man,  and  had  fought  seventeen  battles.  He  was 
allowed  to  display  more  bottom  than  any  other  man.  After  this  battle, 
being  given  over  by  his  medical  attendants,  and  considering  himself  at  the 
last  extremity,  he  sent  for  Gamble,  and  generously  exchanged  forgiveness  with 
the  successfrd  champion.  Gamble,  equally  open  hearted,  gave  Mrs.  James  a 
very  handsome  present  for  the  more  comfortable  support  of  the  unfortunate 
bruiser." 

This  was  Andrew  (Gamble's  best  fight.    His  warm-hearted  friends,  now 

•  Noah  Jamei,  a  difoharged  trooper,  appears  to  have  been  a  bndier  of  Qamble'e  owe 
•tamp.  He  is  eCated  in  **  Fistiana'*  to  have  beaten  Smith  at  Naveetook,  December  81, 1788, 
and  Solly  SodicW,  the  Jew  (a  oroes),  at  Homohnroh,  Enex,  Febmary  18, 1793;  but  theee 
battles  were  fought  by  one  Jamee,  a  waterman.  See  **  Pancratia,'*  pp.  82  and  111.  There 
was  sJao  a  Joe  Jpmee,  beaten  by  Faulkner,  tl^e  cricketer.    (See  FAUUv^fsa,  anU,) 
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overrating  his  capabilities,  determined  to  match  him  with  the  beet  EngUah 
pugilist  of  the  day,  the  young  Bristol  champion,  Jem  Belcher.  December 
32nd,  1800,  was  fixed,  and  the  friends  of  Ghunble,  having  won  the  choice 
of  place,  named  the  old  hollow,  by  Abbershaw's  gibbet,  on  Wimbledon  Com- 
mon, as  the  spot.  How  triumphantly  he  was  thrashed  may  be  read  in  the 
memoir  of  Jem  Belcher ;  what  disgraceful  abuse,  and  worse,  he  received  at 
the  hands  of  ''his  enraged  backers,"  may  be  read  in  ''Boziana,"  p.  242. 
We  have  extracted  it  as  a  specimen  of  **  history,"  omitting  the  small  capitals, 
italics,  and  emphasised  slang. 

**  (Gamble's  being  so  soon  deprived  of  his  laurels,  created  the  most  dreadful 
murmuriflgs  among  his  countrymen,  many  of  whom  were  nearly  ruined  from 
Gamble  being  defeated.  St.  Giles's  was  in  a  complete  uproar  upon  this 
occasion,  and  the  Paddies  had  not  been  so  neatly  cleaned  out  since  the  days  of 
the  renowned  hero  Peter  Corcoran !  It  proved  a  most  woefril  day  for  the  Irish 
indeed ;  the  dealers  in  wild  ducks  had  not  a  feather  left  to  fly  with;  the 
rabbit  merchants  were  so  reduced  as  to  be  even  without  pdes,  and  not  a 
copper  to  go  the  next  morning  to  market;  never  were  men  so  completely 
dished  and  done  up.  Andrew's  name  had  hitherto  been  a  tower  of  strength, 
he  was  the  tight  Irish  boy,  and  the  darling  of  his  country— but  alas !  the 
scene  was  changed,  he  was  now  called  a  cur,  an  overgrown  thing,  a  mere 
apology,  and  was  in  danger  of  being  tossed  in  a  blanket  by  hu  enraged  and 
disappointed  backers.  Gamble,  from  this  defeat,  lost  the  warm  hearts  of  the 
Paddies  ever  aft^wards.  Gamble  appeared  truly  contemptible  in  this  fig^t^ 
in  comparison  with  even  the  worst  of  his  former  displays — and  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  amateurs,  that  the  evident  superiority  of  Belcher  completely 
frightened  all  Gamble's  courage  and  science  out  of  him." 

8ie  tramU  gloria^  etc.;  Andrew  Gamble  appears  to  have  retumed  to 
Ireland,  and  probably  to  his  laborious  calling. 


JACK  BARTHOLOMEW— 1795-1800. 

Ohx  of  the  true  breed  of  old-school  British  boxers  was  Jack  Bartholomew. 
His  game  was  undoubted  and  his  style  manly.  His  opponents,  too,  were  the 
veiy  best  men  of  their  day,  and  if  his  career  was  not  a  brilliant  one.  Jack 
was  always  highly  esteemed  by  his  backers,  and  reckoned  a  formidable 
competitor. 
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Bartholomew  was  bom  at  Brentford^  JOddlesez,  in  1770,  and  early  emt- 
yinoed  sereral  of  the  amatenrs  in  that  neighbourhood  of  his  gift  of  hitting, 
activity,  and  oonrage.  Jack  Firby,  who  had  earned  the  anenviable  cognomen 
of  **  the  Young  Buffian,"  from  his  conquest  of  Symonds,  ''the  Old  BuiBan,'' 
on  the  2nd  August,  1791,  was  picked  out  as  a  tiial  hone  for  young  Jack,  in 
the  regular  P.B.  A  stake  of  ten  guineas  seems  to  have  tempted  Fiiby 
to  tackle  the  youngster.  The  fight  came  off  on  Hounslow  Heath,  near 
Bartholomew's  native  spot.  Firby,  who  weighed  fifteen  stone,  and  stood  six 
feet,  considered  the  stakes  ''a  gift."  Jack,  at  this  time  was  nearly  twelve 
stone,  and  stood  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half,  a  height  and  weight  which 
the  best  authorities  have  considered  **  big  enough  for  anything  on  two  legs.'' 
Firby  seems  to  have  considered  his  fame  involved,  for  he  fought  with  unusual 
desperation,  but  the  youth  was  not  to  be  ''rufflanised"  out  of  his  skill  and 
coolness;  and  alter  a  desperate  fight  of  fifty  minutes,  in  which  his  firmness 
and  manly  intrepidity  were  finely  contrasted  with  the  opponent's  impetuous 
assaults,  Firby  was  beaten  blind,  and  his  "  gluttony  perfectly  satisfied." 

Bill  Wood,  the  coachman,  then  in  the  height  of  his  ftme,  was  next 
matched  with  Bartholomew.  They  met  on  a  stage  between  Ealing  and 
Harrow,  January  80,  1797.  Bartholomew  had  the  battle  declared  against 
him  for  a  foul  blow.    (See  Woon,  ante,  Appendix  to  Period  II.) 

Tom  Owen's  grenown  in  conquering  Hooper,  the  tinman,  induced  him  to 
issue  a  challenge  to  Jack;  it  was  accepted,  and  they  met  for  a  stake  of  fifty 
guineas,  on  Sunbury  Common,  August  22,  1797.  Five  and  six  to  four  were 
the  current  odds  in  fistvour  of  Owen,  who  was  the  biggw  and  stronger  man, 
forced  the  fighting  desperately,  but  he  could  not  break  Jack's  guard,  and 
was  so  heavily  punished  that  in  about  half  an  hour  he  was  all  abroad,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  twenty-sixth  round,  fought  in  thirty  minutes,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  give  in,  after  a  fight  of  unusual  rapidity  and  punishment. 

Bartholomew  now  met  a  master  of  the  art  in  the  person  of  Jem  Belcher, 
with  whom  he  had  the  honour  of  fighting  a  drawn  battle,  on  the  15th  August^ 
1799.  His  final  defeat  by  the  champion.  May  15th,  1800,  was  also  without 
disgrace.    (See  memoir  of  Jxx  Belches.) 

During  the  period  of  his  active  life  in  the  ring,  scarcely  a  battle  of  note 
happened  without  the  name  of  Bartholomew  appearing  as  second  or  bottle- 
holder.  Shortly  after  his  last  defeat  by  Belcher,  however,  Jack  seems  to 
have  been  attacked  by  liver  disease.  He  died,  after  a  few  weeks'  illness, 
at  his  lodgings  in  the  Almonry,  Westminster,  July  14,  1803.  He  left  a 
particular  request  that  his  body  might  be  opened  (against  which  practice  an 
ignorant  prejudice  then  prevailed).    A  pat  mortem  examination  took  plaeep 
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and  a  considerable  schiirlionB  enlargement  of  the  liver  was  found.  He 
farther  requested  that  his  grare  should  be  ^^as  near  as  possible  to  St. 
Margaret's  watch-house."  His  fdneral  was  attended  by  a  considerable 
number  of  his  brother  pugilists. 


JACK  O'DONNELIr-1802-1806 .• 

JoHH  O'DoinrsLL,  a  native  of  the  sister  isle,  for  a  short  period  was  much 
overrated  and  unduly  puffed  by  what  Pierce  Egan  calls  his  **  warm-hearted 
countrymen.*'  We  know  nothing  more  of  him  than  that  shortly  after  his 
appearance  in  ring  circles  he  was  matched  with  Pardo  WilsoUi  a  relative 
of  the  celebrated  Belcher's,  on  Tuesday,  October  26th,  1802.  The  extrava- 
gant estimate  of  **  the  historian"  does  not  seem  to  have  been  shared  by  the 
backers  and  Mends  of  Wilson,  as  Pardo,  whose  last  and  only  other  fight 
fourteen  years  before,  had  been  with  Solly  Sodicky,  a  Jew,  on  that  occa- 
sion suffered  defeat  (February  11th,  1789).  The  ground  was  Wormwood 
Scrubbs,  on  the  bank  of  the  Paddington  Canal,  four  miles  from  Hyde  Park. 
The  stake  was  twenty  guineas  aside.    We  copy  the  report : — 

'<  Wilson  was  thirty-five  years  of  age^  and  O'Donnell,  who  had  the 
advantage  in  height  and  weight,  was  said  to  be  only  eighteen. 

*'  About  one  o'clock  a  ring  was  attempted  to  be  formed,  but  such  numbers 
of  people  had  assembled  that  it  waa  not  without  the  greatest  trouble  it  was 
accomplished  by  two,  when  the  combatants  entered.  O'Donnell  was  accom- 
panied by  two  of  his  own  countrymen;  Wilson,  by  Belcher,  his  brother-in- 
law,  for  his  second,  and  Tom  Jones  bottle-holder.  They  began  to  strip 
immediately,  both  appeared  in  high  spirits  and  eyed  each  other  minutely. 
When  ready  the  seconds  proposed  that  they  should  toss  up  for  the  side  of  the 
ring,  each  being  desirous  to  avoid  the  sun.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
advantage  gained  by  Wilson,  in  whose  favour,  on  account  of  his  freshness, 
bets  appeared  to  be.  At  five  minutes  past  two  o'clock,  after  the  usual 
ceremony,  the  heroes  set-to. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boand  1.— Both  diipUkyed  good  aititade,  fon  Mrried  and  returned.  Both  fen,0*])on- 
and  kept  a  strong  gnara  for  lome  time,  nell  having  reoeived  a  bloir  on  the  lip,  which 
O'DonneU  pat  in  the  first  blow,  which  Wil-      bled  a  little. 

•  In  "Fiftiana,**  nnder  O'Donnell,  Hanr  Holt  is  stated  to  Lave  defeated  him  in  1817. 
It  was  another  boxer  of  the  same  namoi  said  to  be  a  relatiTe  of  the  subjed  of  our  sketch. 
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8.-»Wna(m  BMda  a  feint  bat  hti  opponent 
■bnok  him  at  the  nme  time.  A  few  shazp 
blowi  paawd,  when  O'Donnell  g»Te  Wilaon 
a  oroes  battook. 

8.— 'In  this  roond  O'Donnell  difplajred 
great  itrength.  Wilson  fell  back*  and  witii 
saooeei  chopped  at  hie  advenaiy  as  be  came 
up  to  him.  Some  hard  fighting  ensned,  and 
0  Bonnell  knocked  down  his  antagonist 
(Bets  now  changed  in  &TOiir  of  the  Irish- 
man.) 

4.— This  roond  benii  with  some  good 
straight-forward  fightmg.  O'Donnell  aimed 
scTeral  blows  at  tiie  body,  which  Wilson 
dezteroQsly  stopped  and  retained.  O'Don- 
nell, howerer,  followed  him  np  antil  he  fell. 
Wilson's  strength  appeared  to  oe  failing. 

6.— Wilson  seemed  afraid  of  his  opponent, 
and  manomiTred  roand  the  ring.  OllboneU, 
howerer,  stack  dose  to  him,  and  pat  in  the 
first  blow,  and  Wilson,  though  apparently 
not  hart,  fell.  (Odds  were  now  three  to  one 
in  f^YOor  nf  O'Donnell.) 

0.— Wilson  at  the  beginning  pat  in  a  soo* 
oessfol  blow  at  ODonnell's  head;  after 
which  O'Donnell  gave  a  body  blow,  and 


broaght  down  his  adTersaiy.  It  now  afw 
peared  settled,  bat  Wilson's  friends  persistod 
he  had  not  yet  shown  any  of  his  best  play. 

7.— Wilscm  now  tried  to  alter  his  mode  of 
fighting,  by  allowing  O'Donnell  to  strike, 
stopping  the  blow,  and  retaining  it  witii  the 
same  arm ;  bat  in  this  he  fiuled,  his  retoms 
not  being  saccessfol.  O'Donnell  followed 
ap,  and  again  broaght  down  his  opponent. 

8.-»Immediately  they  were  op,  they  set-to 
with  great  eagerness,  and  diBplayed  some 
excellent  straight-forward  fighting.  ^Hlson 
appeared  to  recroit  his  strength,  bat  it  soon 
fiuled  again,  and  he  fell. 

9.— O'Donnell  strack  his  adrersary  on  the 
temple ;  Wilson  reeled,  and  reoeiring  another 
blow,  foil  again. 

10.— This  was  a  rery  short  roand.  Wilson 
reoeiTed  a  riolent  blow  on  the  ribs,  reeled, 
and  fell  against  the  people,  when  Belcher 
adrised  him  to  give  in,  to  which  he  con- 
sented. 

O'DonneU  being  declared  the  oonqaeror« 
his  ooantrymen,  of  whom  there  were  nam- 
bers  present,  moanted  him  on  their  shoal- 
ben,  and  carried  him  oat  in  triomph. 


We  think  the  reader  will  agree  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  yictoiy  over 
an  old  stale  man  to  oaU  for  the  epithets  of  ''eminent,"  'Mistingaished/' 
etc.|  nsed  in  "Bozianay"  nor  that  the  Irishman,  should  ''  be  so  raised  in  the 
eyes  of  his  countrymen  as  their  fdtnre  champion,  reminding  them  of  those 
proud  days  when  Peter  Corcoran  flourished  in  all  his  greatness!"  But  let 
that  pass. 

On  Monday,  Noyember  16th|  1802,  a  match  having  been  made  between 
O'Donnell,  and  one  Smith,  a  boot  closer,  they  met  at  Wormwood  Scrubbs, 
to  dedde  the  centest,  for  twenty  guineas.  Lenox  seconded  O'Donnelli  and 
one  Anderson  picked  up  Smith* 

After  some  trouble,  and  by  the  aid  of  Caleb  Baldwin,  who  had  recently 
beaten  Jack  Lee,  at  Hurley  Bottom,  a  ring  was  formed,  the  combatants 
entered,  and  fiya  minutes  after  two  o'clock  set-to. 

THS  nOHT. 


Boond  1.— Much  sparring.  ODonneU^t 
in  the  first  blow,  a  sMight-forward  hit  with 
his  right  hand,  and  stradk  his  adversary 
ander  the  left  eye.  Smith  aimed  a  blow  at 
his  opixment's  head,  which  O'Donnell  canght 
with  nis  hand,  and  retamed  it  with  a  blow 
on  the  side  of  the  head.  They  closed  and 
fell,  O'Donnell  having  the  advantage,  being 
uppermost. 

2.— Maoh  sparrinff.  Smith  pat  in  two 
bod  J  blows,  but  slight;  they  closed  and  felL 
Bnutifc  onder  again. 


8.— Smith  gave  his  antagonist  a  sever<i 
knock-down  blow,  by  which  he  fell. 

4.— Both  shifted.  O'DonneU  dispUved 
ffood  sdence.  When  retreating,  and  rol- 
lowed  np  by  SmillL,  he  pat  in  several  well 
planted  body  blows,  and  broaght  Smith 
down ;  bat  in  falling,  Smith  strack  a  tre* 
mendoas  blow  in  the  face  of  his  opponent. 

6.— Smith  strack  O'Donnell  on  the  jaw. 
The  roond  was  well  contested,  several  severe 
blows  being  exchanged,  by  one  of  whicb 
O'DonneUiell. 
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6.— Smith  bein^  off  hit  ffiuad.  ODannell 

pit  in  a  leyere  nght-hanaed  blow  on  the 
head,  bat  Smith  qoiekly  recoTered;  thej 
doted  and  fell.  0*DonneIl  beginning  to 
appear  weak,  odds  were  fire  to  foor  in 
8mith*t  finroor. 

7.— Thit  wat  a  hard  roond.  Smith  threw 
IB  three  onoommonlj  dean  blowt ;  O'Don- 
nell  doted,  and  both  fell.  Smith  nnder. 

8.— A  great  deal  of  hard  fightinff,  bat 
O'DoonelT  thifted.  They  doted  and  fell, 
O'Donnell  nnder.  (Bett  still  remained  fire 
to  Ibor  on  Smith.) 

9.— O'Donnell  had  the  best  of  thit  round, 
put  in  most  blows.  Smith,  in  ttriking, 
slipped  and  fell. 

10.— O'Donnell  teemed  endeafonring  to 
rallj  hit  oonrage  and  irritate  hit  adyersary, 
by  i^ointing  and  tmiling;  Smith,  howerer, 
pat  in  tome  terere  blowt.  They  doted,  fell« 
and  O'Donnell  wat  again  nnder.  (Bett  now 
rose  two  to  one  in  favonr  of  Smith.; 

11.— It  was  some  time  before  any  blows 
were  straok,  both  shifting.  They  olosed, 
and  O'Donnell  ^yo  his  antagonist  a  cross 
bnttodc,  something  in  the  Beloner  style. 

12.— O'Donnell  eridently  mended;  both 
fonght  well.  They  olosed,  and  Smith  fell 
onder.  (Odds  stul  were  six  to  foar  in 
fitroor  of  Smith.) 

18.  •»  Smith  threw  in  two  setere  blows 
with  great  dexterity,  one  in  the  fkoe  and  the 
other  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  by  whidi 
O'Donnell  fell ;  while  going,  Smith  tried  to 
giTC  him  a  cross  bnttoiMc,  bat  fiuled. 

14.— Both  pat  in  some  hard  blows,  bat 
O'Donnell  had  the  adyantage.    Smith  fdl. 

16.— In  O'Donnell's  &Toar. 

16.^-Both  shifted ;  mach  sparring.  Smith 
fell,  bat  still  had  the  best  of  the  roand. 

17. — Smith,  in  retreating,  fell ;  no  blows 


M.— Smith  had  the  Ust  of  this  iooa4. 
After  several  hard  blows  had  beta  tc» 
changed,  O'Donnell,  in  making  a  hit,  slioped, 
fell  forwards,  and  pitched  npon  his  heaa. 

26. — ^In  this  round  O'Donnell  dirolaveJ 
great  aotirity,  and  by  a  well-directea  blow 
brought  down  his  opponent. 

26.— Smith  put  in  some  good  body  blows, 
and  O'Donnell  fell. 

27. —In  this  roand  the  greatest  science 
was  displayed  by  both  parties.  Some  blows 
were  well  struck,  in  which  Smith  had  the 
advantage.  They  dosed  and  fell,  Smith 
under. 

28.— This  roond  was  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  the  last  in  sdentific  display.  Smith  aimed 
all  his  blows  at  the  head,  and  O'Donnell  at 
the  body,  by  which  Smith  had  the  advan- 
<tage.  'They  dosed  and  fell.  Smith  being 
under  again. 

29.— Here  O'Donnell  manifesto  obtained 
great  adTantage;  Smith  fell.    (Odds  now 


rose  five  to  four  in  &rour  of  O'DcnnellO 
88.— In  this  round  O'Donnell  showed 


itiU 


18.— Thit  roond  wat  veiy  thort,  but  in 
tkroai  of  O'Donnell.    Smith  fell  by  a  blow. 

19.  — After  a  few  tderably  hard  blowt 
were  exchanged.  Smith  ttruck  O'Donnell 
with  great  force  on  the  left  tide  of  the  head ; 
they  then  doeed,  and  Smith  fell  under. 

90.— At  the  end  of  thit  round  Smith  had 
a  tremendoot  &U ;  O'Donnell  alto  fdl  on 
him  withgreat Tidence. 

21.  — Both  fought  hard,  bat  O'Donnell 
brought  down  hit  advenacy.  (Bett  now 
beoame  eren.) 

22. — O'Donnell  put  in  a  tevere  blow  on 
the  tide  of  the  heaa ;  Smith  slipped  and  fell. 
After  fighting  these  twenty-two  rounds, 
neither  displayed  much  external  ii^ury,  ex- 
oeptang  the  black  eye  Smith  got  in  the  first 
.•ound.  (This  does  not  tay  much  for  dther 
of  the  men't  gift  of  hitting.) 

28.— After  much  tparring  and  thifting 
O'Donnell  brought  hit  opponent  down.  (Oddt 
haA  now  changed  in  ihTOor  of  O'Donnell.) 

%>*I)oimell'8  game,  if  not  his  skill,  or  his  oapabilitieB  for  punishing,  was 

ftilly  established  by  this  enoonnter,  and  he  was  backed  to  fight  oive  Henigui. 
TOL.  z.  16 


greater  superiority.  He  put  in  seyeral  very 
serere  blows  about  the  ribs,  and  as  his  an- 
tagonist was  retreating,  he  struck  him  in  the 
noe  and  brought  him  down. 

84  to  27.  —  In  eyery  round  Smith  fell. 
(Odds  rose  six  to  four  on  O'Donnell.) 

88.— O'Donnell  struck  Smith  in  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  and  he  fell.  This  blow 
thoroughly  winded  him,  and  it  was  supposed 
the  battle  would  have  been  finithed*,  but 
Smith  by  his  proper  time  came  up  again. 

89  to  48.— All  theee  rounds  were  TCiy 
short,  and  O'Donnell  evidently  had  the  ad- 
Tantage. 

44. — O'Donnell,  from  havin^r  continuallT 
throughout  the  combat  used  his  right  han^ 
had  terere]y  strained  it,  and  it  was  expected 
that  this  circamstanoe  would  haye  obliged 
him  to  ^ve  in,  but  dexteronslv  putting  in  a 
blow  with  the  left  hand,  he  Drought  down 
his  adyersaiy. 

46.— O'Dcnmdl  in  this  round  repeated  his 
winding  dose  in  the  stomach,  which  un- 
doubtedly dedded  the  battle,  for  Smith 
never  afterwards  strode  any  blow  of  con- 
seouence. 

The  48th  round  dedded  the  contest  in 
fiiToar  of  the  Hibernian,  Smith  bdng  almost 
too  mudi  exhausted  to  support  his  guard 
O'Donnell  by  a  dreadful  blow  brought  him 
down,  when  he  immediatdy  gave  in,  after  a 
contest  of  one  hour  and  twenty  minutes. 
O'Donnell  throoghoot  the  battle  had  con- 
stantly struck  his  antagonist  on  the  left  ribs, 
which  part  when  the  batde  ceased,  was 
greatly  swelled  and  bruised. 

Ooady,  Gamble,  Berks,  Belcher,  Wood, 
and  mauT  profisssors  of  the  art  were  present. 
O'Donnell't  countrymen  carried  him  home 
in  triumph,  exulting  in  hit  glory. 
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Thd  miscarriage  of  ihia  eyent  may  be  read  in  fha  adbjoined  paragraph : — 
''TL"«4ajy  the  18th  of  Jasmarj,  1803,  was  the  day  detemuned  npon  for  the 
decision  of  a  pugilistic  contest  between  O'DonDell,  who  wa6  now  considered 
by  the  Irish  as  their  champioD,  and  the  restorer  of  their  &nto  in  the  noble 
science  of  pugilism,  and  one  Henigan,  a  new  candidate  of  bruising  celebrity, 
brought  forward  and  matchtd  by  Jackling,  the  brother-in-law  of  the  well-known 
and  lamented  Tom  Johnson.  On  the  night  before,  however,  both  these  heroea, 
notwithstanding  they  each  boasted  strength  in  the  fore  paw,  felt  somewhat 
confused  by  a  visit  from  Armstrong,  who  without  miich  ceremony  conveyed 
them  to  Worship  Street,  and  bound  them  in  sureties  of  £400  to  keep  the 
peace  for  six  months.  O'Donnell  on  hearing  this  consideEed  the  fight  at  an 
end,  but  Henigan  fearing  lest  such  a  restriction  might  blast  his  rising  genius, 
determined  to  run  all  risks,  and  accordingly  repaired  to  Dulwich,  the 
appointed  Campus  Hartius.  His  opponent^  however,  was  not  tbere,  and 
the  travellers  returned  with  great  chagrin  depicted  in  their  countenances." 

O'DonnelPs  next  opponent  was  the  well-known  Caleb  Baldwin ;  but  here 
his  friends  had  made  a  mistake.  He  was  polished  off  triumphantly  (October 
13th,  1803),  by  the  Westminster  hero.  (Bee  Ca£eb  Baldwdt,  anU^  p.  213.) 
Pierce  Egan  thus  pathetically  records  this  defeat: — *' O'DovarELL  was 
matched  against  Calsb  BMmn^  but  being  defeated— xabx  thb  ditfib- 
KEKCV ! !  l-^No  imilet !  no  %hM»U  !  no  ihoulden  ofirkl  to  support  the  drooping 
hero  /  but  he  was  placed  in  a  hackney  coach,  to  groan  and  reflect  upon  the 
reverse  of  fortune !  Any  further  comment  is  unnecessary ! ! !"  With  thia  we 
fiilly  agree.    Where  were  the  "  warm-hearted  countrymen  ?" 

O'Donnell  having  some  altercation  at  Belcher's  about  his  defeat  of  Pardo 
Wilson,  a  challenge  was  the  result.  On  this  occasion  O'Donnell,  who  is  styled 
by  Pierce  **  the  celebrated  Irish  hero,"  embraced  the  opportunity  of  meeting 
Tom  for  a  subscription  purse  of  twenty  guineas,  at  Shepp^rton,  Surrey, 
April  17,  1805,  when  he  was  thorcighly  thrashed  in  fifteen  rounds.* 

A  big  fellow  of  the  name  of  Emery,  who,  we  learn  incidentally,  had  on  a 
former  occasion  beaten  O'Donnelli  was  challenged  by  him  for  fifty  guineas, 
and  the  challenge  accepted.    We  copy  the  report  :*- 

''On  Tuesday,  December  drd  (1805),  a  battle  was  fought  in  the  live 
Fields,  Chelsea,  between  O'Donnell,  the  Irish  bruiser,  and  a  man  of  the 
name  of  Emery,  for  a  subscription  purse.    The  combatants  had  some  time 

*  The  acoonnt  in  "  Boxiana*'  detenres  transferring,  a«  a  model  of  aoonracy  and  diction :— 
**  (yDonnell,  the  celebrated  Iriih  hero,  fought  Tom  Bblchbb  for  a  eabaoriptioo  |nizae  of 
20  guineas,  at  Shepperton  Common.  Surrey.  Considerable  aeUna  was  displayed  by  Bel- 
CHSB  upon  this  occasion ;  and  O'Donnell  showed  himself  also  entitled  to  respectable  atten- 
tioa ;  but  who  was  completely  uUiffUd  in  filtoeo  roundii,  when  Bku/hbb  was  prodaimed  tbe 
0i«i4|uerur/' 
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flinoe  quanellecl,  when  Emery  being  the  bigger  man,  and  O'Donnell  oat 
of  health,  he  had  an  easy  oonqaest,  but  the  result  of  this  battle  proved  a 
salutary  warning  to  those  who  under  the  conceit  of  superior  strength  presume 
to  try  conclusions  against  practised  skill. 

"A  ring  haying  been  formed  at  two  o'clock,  the  combatants  entered; 
Tom  Blake  (Tom  Tough),  and  Bill  Ryan  seconded  O'Donnell;  Emery  was 
handled  by  Paddington  Jones  and  Wight. 

**  On  stripping  Emery  showed  such  astonishing  muscle  that  he  appeared 
capable  of  seizing  his  opponent  in  his  arms  and  carrying  him  off.  He  was 
not  only  much  taller,  but  two  stone  heayier  than  O'Donnell,  and  among  the 
crowd  two  to  one  was  betted  in  his  favour,  despite  a  partisanship  for  the 
lesser  man. 

''At  setting-to  Emery  showed  groat  confidence,  and  stood  up  in  good 
style.  O'Donnell  making  a  feint  with  his  left  hand,  put  in  a  severe  blow 
with  his  right  on  the  mouth;  they  dosed,  and  botti  fell.  O'Donnell  in  this 
round  displayed  all  the  advantage  arising  from  skill;  this  he  supported,  and 
at  the  end  of  five  rounds  bets  became  even.  In  the  ninth  round  Emery 
exerted  his  greatest  powers,  and  some  good  blows  were  exchanged,  but 
0*Donnell  hitting  right  and  left,  brought  him  down.  Odds  two  to  one  in 
favour  of  O'DonnelL  The  eleventh  round  Emery  made  a  false  hit,  and 
completely  ran  from  his  man,  and  in  the  following  round  fell  without  a 
blow.  O'Donnell  continued  to  support  a  decided  superiority,  and  at  the 
end  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour  Emery  resigned  the  contest,  carrying  with 
him  marks  sufficient  to  deter  him  from  again  attempting  to  meet  a  pro- 
fesdonal  boxer." 

O'Donnell,  taught  by  experience,  did  not  fly  at  the  highest  game,  and 
avoided  Dutch  Sam  and  such  professionals  of  the  first  rank.  An  aspirant 
of  the  name  of  Wasdell,  a  weaver  firom  Spitalfields,  having  acquired  great 
renown  among  the  East  Enders,  his  friends  offered  to  back  him  for  twenty 
guineas  arside  against  O'DonnelL  This  was  arranged,  and  Tuesday,  June  3rd, 
1806,  and  Wilsden  (}reen,  near  Hendon,  named  as  the  day  and  place.  At 
twelve  the  combatants  entered  the  ring;  O'Donnell  was  seconded  by  John 
Gully  and  Bill  Byan ;  Wasdell  by  Bhodes  and  his  brother.  Seven  to  four  on 
O'Donnell. 

THE  FIGHT, 

Bomd  I.— >Miioli  ■parring.    Waadall  «•  a.^WMdell    made    plaj   plnckilj,    but 

tremely  awkward,  hit  short  twioe ;  in  re*  O'Donnell  met  him  and  dropped  him  again, 

eovering  his  poaition,  O'Donnell  oanght  him  S.— Wasdell  already  was  •marked  Mont 

in  the  body  and  knocked  him  down  cleTerly.  the  head.    He  made  »  plunging  hit,  bnt 

(Three  to  one  on  O'DonnelL)  O'Donnell  parried  it,  feinted,  followed  him, 
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ft&d  bit  him  aompl«tol]r  off  bit  legi,  wlMn  be  anoUMr  ftttompi  to  niM  bit  opponent*!  bind, 

•et  wm  quietly  on  bis  netber  end  on  the  but  ODonnell  frostnted  bie  endeavoor  bj  n 

graei  for  n  few  teoonde,  till  taken  to  bit  eeTOfe  blow, 

corner.  8.— Weedell  wae  quite  done  over.   ODon* 

i. — ^Waadell  tried  to  eatob  bold  of  bie  nell  fought  bim  as  ne  liked,  ibowinff  greai 

opponent  with  bie  right  buid.    O'Donnell  good  bomoor.  He  forbore  bitting  bim  bard, 

dropped  in  two  ibarp  biti,  the  left  at  the  and  poabed  bun  down, 

bead,  the  right  at  the  bodj,  wbidb  broogbt  9.— Waedell  would  not  be  denied;  be 

bim  to  firrief  again.  nuhed  in,  when  O'Doonell  bit  bim  leverely 

6.— The  men  cloeed.    O'Donnell  bit  up  in  right  and  left  in  the  feoe,  and  be  fell  stnpe- 

Waedell'e  face,  and  be  wae  down  again,  fled.     On   eoming   to,   be   aoknowledged 

(Any  odds  on  O'Domiell.)  O'Donnell  to  be  the  eononeror. 

6. — Waedell,  game,  nuhed  in  fturiooily,  In  wei^t  and  len^^tb  of  ann  Waedell  bad 

reoeiring  a  le^ere  bit  in  the  feoe,  throngh  the  adTantege,  but  in  edenoe  be  wae  the 

bii  ^^id.    The  roond  ended  by  O'Donnell  mereet  norioe,  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of 

bittmg  bim  off  hii  legs.  boziiig,  and  eoaroely  as  deTer  ae  may  often 

7.— O'Donnell  well  on  the  body.    Tbe  be  eeen  in  a  etreet  flgbL 
men  doeed,  bnt  broke  away.    Wasdell  made 

On  the  6th  of  Jtme,  only  two  days  after  tbo  above  battle^  there  was  a 
grand  field-day  at  Padnall  Comeri  on  Epping  Forest,  wherein  Jack  Wair 
and  Qnirk,  for  100  gonieas,  and  George  Maddox  and  Goady  having  exhibited 
their  skill,  Smith  and  O'Donnell  entered  the  ropes  for  forty  guineas  a-side. 
Of  this  the  reporter  simply  says :  **  The  third  contest  between  Smith  and 
O'Donnell  was  utterly  unworthy  of  detail.  O'Donnell  proved  the  victor  in 
five  rounds." 

As  upon  principle  throughout  these  biogn^hies  we  have  avoided  the 
iuggutiofoiUi  so  shall  we  eschew  the  wppreino  vert.  Jack  O'Donnell  is  one 
-^f  the  warning  examples  of  the  effects  of  dishonest  companions.  He  became 
connected  with  a  gang  of  known  ''putters-up"  of  robberies;  among  them 
two  men  named  Samuel  Carter  and  John  Jose.  With  these  men  he  was 
apprehended  for  stealing  from  a  public  house  kept  by  Jonathan  Kendall, 
bank  notes  to  the  amount  of  £60.  At  the  September  Old  Bailey  Sessionfl^ 
1806,  the  three  were  found  goilty  of  stealing,  but  ''not  in  the  dweUing 
house."  The  offence,  however,  was  then  capital,  the  amount  being  above 
forty  shillings,  and  they  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for  life.  Berks 
and  another  of  the  gang,  James  Travers,  who  appears  to  have  been  Joe's 
tempter,  were  convicted  at  the  same  sessions.    (See  Bxbxs.) 


BILL  KTAN  (SON  OP  MICHAEL  BTAN,  THE  OPPO- 
NENT OF  TOM  JOHNSON)— 1804-1806. 

Tais  boxer  had  a  short  career,  for  a  reason  that  wiU  folly  devdope  itself 
in  the  next  few  paragraphs.  Ho  was  the  scm  of  the  *^  renowned  first  champion 
of  the  same  name."    Pierce  Egan  also  informs  us  that  Bill  was  **  a  much 
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snperior  fighter  to  his  veteran  sire,"  wbidh  is  an  opinion  worth  as  mnch  as 
jon  please,  recollecting  that  Pierce  was  then  placing  his  legs  under  Tom 
Belcher's  mahogany,  and  Tom  had  been  beaten  by  Yonng  Byan.  As  the 
**  historian"  dismisses  him  in  half  a  page  of  large  print,  we  will  preserve 
what  we  find  of  him  in  contemporaries. 

*'0n  Friday,  November  SO,  1804,  Tom  Belcher,  brother  of  the  nonpareil 
Jem,  met  Bill  Byan,  son  of  Michael  Byan  who  fonght  Johnson,  at  Wilsden 
Green,  which  has  become  a  fSeivourite  spot  for  these  encounters.  By  the 
artidesy  Monday  was  fixed,  but  a  difficulty  having  arisen,  it  was  postponed. 
At  ten  o'clock  the  combatants  having  arrived  a  ring  was  formed.  Belcher 
first,  in  high  spirits,  threw  his  hat  into  the  ropes  in  defiance.  Byan  smiled 
at  Tom's  style  of  bravado,  and  bowing  to  some  bystanding  patrons,  got 
within  the  enclosure.  Belcher  was  attended  by  George  Maddox  and  Joe 
Korton,  and  Byan  seconded  by  Tom  Jones  and  Dick  Whale*  In  a  few 
minutes  they  set-to.    Odds  six  to  four  in  favour  of  Belcher. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  1.— 'No  sparring.   Seraral  sood  hits  terminated   by  knocking  down   hii  oppo- 

pat  in  and  weU  stopped  on  both  sim;  they  nent(P) 

cloeed,  and  both  fell.  86.— James  Belcher  came  and  whispered 

8  and  4.— Both  rounds  greatly  in  fk^oor  of  to  his  brother,  who  seemed  to  profit  by  his 

Byan.  adnoe,  and  contested  the  two  following 

6.— This  roond  was  fonght  with  deter-  rounds  with  neat  skill  and  determination, 

mined  courage.    Belcher  tiiirew  in  a  scTere  but  at  the  ena  of  the 

blow  on  his  opponent's  temple,  and  brought  87th— He  fell  quite  exhausted, 

him  down,     ityan  appeared  a  little  ois-  88.— Belcher  was,  however,  brought  up  to 

tressed.    (Seyen  to  four  on  Belcher.)  stand  another  round,  and  Bvan  immediately 

18.— No  great  alteration  up  to  this  round,  knocked  him  down.     At  mis  moment  the 

which  was   admirably  contested   on   both  ring  was  broken,  and  Belcher*s  friends  de- 

aides.     Belcher  struck  his  opponent  veir  clared  the  last  blow  was  foal.    Bob  Watson 

clcTerly  orer  the  mouth.     Syan  raUied,  challenffed  to  fi^t  any  man  who  should  dare 

and  put  in  a  Imock-down  blow ;  Belcher  to  say  the  blow  was  not  foul,  but  his  bluster 

feU   and   erinced  great  weakness.     From  soon  eyaporated  on  Joe  Ward's  displaying 

this  to  the  buff.    The  affair  was  left  to  the  g^entleman 

80th — Ryan  supported  his  superioriijr,  and  who  held  the  purse,  and  he  decided  that 

the  odds  ohangea  in  his  favour.    Beldier's  Ryan  had  won  it,  as  Belcher  was  beaten  full 

firiends  now  began  greatly  to  despair  of  sue*  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before.    Many  of  the 

oess,  but  still  he  displayed  great  science  and  dons  of  the  first  class  were  there,  as  Berks» 

steadiness.  Mendosa,  Joe  Ward,  Bill  Wanr,  Jem  Belcher, 

81*84^— Bvery  one  of  these  rounds  Ryan  Holmes,  eto. 

Bill  was  next  matched  with  Caleb  Baldwin,  and  fought  him  at  Blackheath, 
August  6|  1805.  The  interruption,  the  chances  and  changes  of  the  fight, 
and  the  decision,  *^  a  draw,"  will  be  found  under  Calsb  Baldwik,  Chapter 
VII.,  Period  III. 

Tom  Belcher,  smarting  under  the  sense  of  defeat,  invited  Bill  to  a  second 
trial,  which  took  place  at  Laleham  Burway,  Surrey,  June  4,  1806.  Byan, 
although  so  young  a  man,  was  so  given  to  drinking  ardent  spirits,  that  he 
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was  already  internally  difleased.  He  was  beaten  in  fifty  minnteii,  twenty- 
nine  ronnds,  but  not  without  much  difficulty.  (See  life  of  Toic  Bblchbr^  ante. ) 

Two  months  afterwards  Bill  made  his  last  appearance  in  the  zing,  Tuesday, 
June  17,  1806,  at  Wilsden  Oreen,  where  he  gained  by  his  superior  skill  a 
victory  oyer  Cflark,  a  clumsy  boxer,  with  not  a  single  pretension  beyond 
strength  and  pluck. 

Byan's  drunken  habits  now  grew  so  rapidly  upon  him,  that  on  June  2drd, 
six  days  afterwards,  he  was  expelled  from  the  Fives  Court,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  benefit  of  Oully  and  Elias  Spray.  Bill  set-to  with  Bichmond,  and 
afterwards  made  himself  so  offensire  as  to  be  formally  excluded.  Ko  depen- 
dence could  be  placed  upon  him  for  an  hour,  and  training  was  out  of  the 
question.  He  died  in  obseuiity  and  porerty  in  the  winter  of  1807,  date  not 
recorded* 


ISAAC  BITTOON— 1801-1804. 

Isaac  Bmooir,  a  Jew  of  great  strength,  coolness,  some  skill  in  singlestick, 
fencing,  and  witti  the  gloves,  and  well-known  for  more  than  thirty  years  to 
the  ring-going  world  of  the  last  generation,  deserves  a  place  in  our  Appendix 
for  several  reasons.  In  "  Boxiana,"  the  error  of  his  having  beaten  Paddington 
Jones,  July  18,  1801,  originated,  and  has  been  copied  into  all  the  chrono- 
logies.* His  draw  with  Haddox  and  his  great  battle  with  Bill  Wood,  also 
deserve  preservation,  and  for  these  reasons  we  have  given  the  ponderous  Isaac 
a  niche  in  our  histoiy.  The  first-mentioned  affair,  the  draw  with  GFeorge 
Maddox,  will  be  found  in  the  life  of  <<the  Veteran,"  Chapter  YI.  of  this 
Period.  The  second,  his  game  fight  with  Bill  Wood,  the  coachman,  shall  be 
given  from  the  report  of  the  day. 

'<A  match  having  been  for  some  time  on  the  carpet,  for  fifty  guineas, 
between  Isaac  Bittoonf  (the  Jew),  and  Bill  Wood,  the  coachman,  the 
officers  were  on  the  alert  to  find  out  the  time  and  place  of  the  contest,  but 
the  amateurs,  always  awake,  kept  these  points  secret  until  the  night  previous^ 

*  The  paragraph  runs  thus  in  the  papers  of  the  day :— "  July  13  (1801).  A  boxing  maicb 
WM  fougnt  on  Wimbledon  CSommon,  between  Elias,  a  Jew,  and  Tom  Jones.  For  the  first 
twenty  minotes  Tom  evidently  had  the  advantage,  and  during  this  time  great  sport  had  been 
afforded  by  the  excellent  soienoe  displayed  on  both  sides.  JBlias,  however,  pat  in  a  hit  an 
forcibly  bekind  Tom's  ear,  that  he  immediately  fell  and  gave  np  the  oontest."  And  nt* 
"  Pancratia,"  p.  144,  where  the  paragraph  is  reprinted.  Tne  Bhaa  was,  doabtless,  Dotoh 
Sam. 

t  BittooB's  name  is  spelt  with  a  P  (Pittoon)  in  the  oontemporaiy  reports. 
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when  Wilsden  Green,  the  spot  where  so  much  courage  had  been  displayed  by 
lom  Tough*  and  Jack  Holmes^  some  few  months  ago,  was  settled  as  the 
Campus  Martins;  to  prevent  interruption  it  was  agreed  the  fight  should 
take  place  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Accordingly  on  Monday,  July  16, 
1804,  the  admirers  of  pugilism  were  active,  and  the  field  was  filled  at  an 
early  hour ;  a  ring  being  formed,  at  three  quarters  past  ten  the  combatants 
entered.  Wood  immediately  began  to  strip,  and  appeared  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Bittoon  followed  in  high  spirits,  and  after  the  usual  ceremonies  they 
set-to,  without  any  very  sanguine  opinion  being  entertained  on  either  side. 

THE  FIGHT, 


Bonnd  1.— Wood  beat  down  hii  antago- 
nist's graard,  and  pat  in  two  blows  witboat 
any  impression;  fiittoon  retained  witb  bis 
rigbt  band,  and  some  bard  bitting  followed 
by  botb.  Wood  bad  greatly  tbe  adrantage 
in  strengtb,  beat  Bittoon  against  tbe  ropes, 
by  wbioh  be  became  entangled.  Here  Wood 
pat  in  some  good  blows,  and  Bittoon  fell. 

2.— Wood  pat  in  tbe  first  blow  again. 
Bittoon  strack  several  good  slpraight-forward 
blows,  rallied,  and  a  second  time  fell. 

8.— Tbis  roond  was  very  sbort.  Wood 
fell,  Bittoon  gaining  adnmtage. 

4. — ^Bittoon  pat  in  several  good  blows,  bat 
Wood  rallied,  and  bv  snperior  strengtb  drove 
him  to  one  side  of  tbe  nng,  wbere  be  fell. 

5. — ^Macb  sparring  at  setting^to;  both 
exchanged  sr«sie  severe  bits.  Wood  bled 
fireely,  bat  rallied  Bittoon  afain  against  tbe 
rope,  and  threw  him.  (Od<u  were  now  six 
to  foar  in  £avoar  of  Bittoon,  for,  althoop^b 
be  so  often  fell,  bis  blows  did  not  disappoint 
in  execation.) 

6.— Tbe  son  being  troablesome  to  Bittoon. 
he  -manosavred  to  cbange  sides,  and  bad 
somewhat  snooeeded,  when  Wood  ran  in  and 
threw  him. 

7.— Wood  still  kept  the  sbady  side,  and 
witb  great  exertion  pat  in  several  blows 
whicb  Bittoon  vainly  attempted  to  stop,  and 
driving  him  again  to  tbe  ropes,  Bittoon  fell. 
(Odds  remained,  however,  in  fkvoar  of  Bit- 
toon, who  was  still  in  good  strength,  while 
Wood  diqpla^ed  signs  of  fatigae.) 

8.— Wood  immediately  ran  in,  and  dosing, 
threw  bis  opponent,  who  wben  down  he 
patted  on  tbe  nead  in  triamph. 

9.— Bittoon  on  rising  anpeared  greatlv 
exasperated,  ran  in  apon  Wood  witb  macn 
fary,  who  strack  him  with  bis  left  band,  and 
brought  him  down.  Wood  for  tbis  gained 
great  applaose. 

10.— In  tbis  roand  Bittoon  resamed  bis 
former  temperance,  rallied,  and  pat  in 
■everal  good  bits.    Wood,  while  making  a 


blow,  slipped  and  tamed  roand,  daring 
whicb  bis  opponent  took  advantage  of  an 
opening,  ana  threw  in  a  severe  b^y  blow. 
WoodfeU.  (Odds  still  six  to  foar  on  Bittoon.) 

11.— Wood  showed  somewhat  fearfol  of 
enooantering  Bittoon's  hits,  bat,  conscioos  of 
his  strengtb,  ran  in  and  threw  bis  opponent. 

15. — ^During  tbe  intermediate  roonds  there 
was  some  severe  bitting,  and  Bittoon,  by 
adopting  tbe  Hendosa  s^le,  stopping  and 
retaming  witb  tbe  same  band,  was  very  sno- 
cessfol.  This  roand  had  nearly  proved  fatal 
to  tbe  Coachman;  wbile  rallymg,  Bittoon 
pat  in  a  most  severe  blow  in  tbe  stomach, 
which  brought  him  down,  and  be  laid 
breathless  for  some  time.  A  cry  of  **  Time, 
time,"  was  vociferated,  and  be  tried  to  con- 
form to  the  rales  of  pugilism  by  retaming  in 
tbe  half  minute ;  tbis,  however,  he  could  not 
do,  and  the  multitude  oonsidering  tbe  battle 
concluded,  rushed  in.  Tbis  caused  much 
confusion,  and  gave  Wood  opportunity  for 
recovery,  and  tbe  battle  proceeded.  (Odds 
were  now  ten  to  one  on  Bittoon.  )t 

17. — ^Wood  exhibited  symptoms  of  exhaus- 
tion, and  hinted  to  his  second  he  could  not 
stand  it  mucb  longer.  Bittoon,  on  the  con- 
trary, was  in  full  vigour,  but  did  not  exert 
bis  strength,  as  be  found  it  unnecessary. 

18.^-In  this  round  Wood,  greatly  to  tbe 
surprise  of  every  one,  recovered,  appeared 
re-invigorated,  and  undoubtedly  haA.  the 
best  of  the  round.    To  the 

86tb. — Wood  supported  a  superiority,  and 
fought  tbe  whole  of  these  rounds  with  as- 
tonishing resolution,  but  tbe  impression  on 
bis  opponent  was  very  slight. 

26. — ^During  this  rounathe  conduct  of  the 
spectators  seemed  to  indicate  a  determina- 
tion that  the  Jew  should  lose  tbe  battle. 
They  rushed  in,  broke  the  ropes,  and  pulled 
up  the  stakes.  To  settle  this  a  body  of 
horsemen  rode  up,  driving  tbe  crowd  before 
them,  and  after  mucb  mischief  formed 
another  ring. 


*  See  Tom  Tough  (Blake),  in  this  Apoendix. 

t  The  battle  woald  neva  been  over,  ana  Bittoon  tbe  viotor.  witb  a  modem  referee.— So. 
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82.— A  gm&nl  en|pg«m«iii  hariiif  been  ud  umbt  nppoMd  that,  hj  Btttoon's  lr»- 

tiie  oooMonAiioe  of  thii  intniiioD,  ther«  was  qiMiitlj  nlling,  Wood  bmd  the  adTantB^ ; 

great  eopraaion,  and  onlj  an  imparfeot  ring  bat  he  gained  more  by  bis  well-aimed  bite 

was  kept  up  to  this  ronnd ;  the  adyantage  than  his  opponent  did  by  the  fills.     This 

dnring  this  time  was  alternate.    Bittoon  fell  roond,  however,  finished  m&  fight,  as  Wood 

at  the  end  of  eveiy  ronnd,  bat  inrariably  was  qnite  worn  oat. 

first  eat  his  opponent  by  a  severe  blow  in  the  A  nnmber  of  Bow  Street  ofBoen  had  hj 

fSue.    Aboat  uiis  time  the  bastle  began  to  this  time  arrived,  and  the  company  retixva 

sabside,  and  the  battle  went  on  again  more  homewards,  a  little  disappointed  as  fhore 

regalarly.  were  no  VfB*battles. 

86.— Wood  made  »  good  stand-ap  fight, 

Isaac,  who  was  always  a  spoitmg  character  among  the  Israelites  of  the 
East  End,  now  retired  from  challenges,  and  became  a  licensed  yictnaller  in 
Whitechapel.  For  many  years  he  kept  a  sparring  school  and  saloon  for 
fencing,  singlestick,  and  broadsword,  in  Onlston  Street,  Whitechapel.  SSa 
weight  after  his  retirement  so  immensely  increased,  that  althongh  his 
activity  was  remarkable  for  his  size  (he. drew  at  scale  seventeen  stone), 
his  appearances  at  the  Fives  Gonrt,  Tennis  Conrt,  Jackson's  Rooms,  etc, 
were  a  standing  source  of  amusement  to  the  visitors.  In  a  song  chanted  by 
the  celebrated  Bobert  Emery,  the  Yorkshire  comedian,  of  Covent  Garden 
Theatre,  we  find  a  verse  apropos  of  this  *'  featnre"  of  Bittoon's  person  and 
of  his  ''  pluck,"  then  expressed  by  the  word  "  bottom ;"  he  is  describing  the 
**  qualities  of  the  millers/' — 

'*  Bittoon  then  eame.  a  ohampion  bold, 

And  dealt  some  nard  and  aly  knocks ; 
Bat  yet,  when  all  the  trath  if  told, 

Some  ranked  him  with  the  shy  oocks. 
Still  prate  like  this  we  mast  not  mind, 

A  Datchman  trae  begot  'am, 
Whoe'er  has  seen  Bittoon  Ukhid, 

Will  ne'er  dispate  his  &o<to8»." 

At  length,  in  the  month  of  February,  1838,  "Old  Ikey,**  after  a  few 
weeks'  illness,  breathed  his  last  at  the  age  of  sixty,  in  the  eastern  quarter, 
wherein  he  was  so  long  known,  and  lies  in  the  Jewish  burial  ground  near 
Bethnal  Oreen. 


BILL  CItOPLET-1807-1810. 

As  the  antagonist  of  Dutch  Sam  and  Tom  Belcher,  with  whom  he  made 
good  fights,  the  name  of  Bill  Cropley  has  been  preserved.  As  a  teacher  of 
self-defence  and  an  exhibitor  at  the  Fives  Court  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  he  is  also  remembered.    Cropley's  two  defeats,  where  in  both 
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cases  he  had  the  misfortime  to  **  catch  a  Tartar,"  were  balanced  by  other 
contests  which  were  more  satisfactory  in  result.  He  saccessiyely  defeated 
''Jemmy  from  Town/'  Tom  Hazel,  and  George  Cribb,  brother  of  the 
champion. 

The  first  of  these  we  find  thus  recorded.  **  An  obstinate  battle  was  this  day 
contested  between  Bill  Gropleyi  well  known  at  the  ring  side,  and  for  years  as 
a  shining  light  among  the  stalwart  brotherhood  of  coal-whippers,  as  '  a  good 
bit  of  stuff/  and  '  Jemmy  from  Town/  whose  game  qualities  with  Morgan  and 
Kolfe  have  procured  him  so  much  patronage.  The  day  on  which  this  took 
place  was  memorable,  the  7th  of  April,  1807,  as  that  on  which  Tom  Gribb 
(see  past)  beat  Jem  Belcher,  and  the  roped  ring  was  the  same  (twenty 
feet  square),  that  had  been  just  left  by  those  renowned  gladiators.  Cropley 
quickly  disposed  of  his  antagonist,  twenty-five  minutes,  eighteen  rounds, 
polishing  off  the  plucky  Jemmy  without  giving  him  a  chance  of  turning  the 
tide  of  batUo." 

Gropley's  next  ring  fight  was  with  an  aspirant  named  Tom  Hazel  (mis- 
printed Lazel  under  Gropley,  in  '<  Fistiana"),  on  the  21st  of  August,  1807,  at 
Crawley  Common,  after  Dutch  Sam  had  conquered  Tom  Belcher.  A  sub- 
scription purse  of  thirty  guineas  had  been  raised  by  Captain  Barclay,  Lord 
Say  and  Sele,  Lord  Archibald  Hamilton,  and  other  amateurs,  for  Hazel  to  try 
his  capabilities,  much  being  thought  of  his  pretensions  to  the  art.  Cropley 
entered  the  ring,  but  Hazel  proved  a  mere  pretender  in  actual  combat. 
Cropley  took  the  lead  and  kept  it,  throwing  aU  Hazel's  cleverness  out,  and 
in  fifteen  rounds  proving  the  difference  between  smart  and  courageous  boxing 
and  clever  tapping  with  "  the  mufflers." 

The  year  1808  was  imlucky  for  our  hero.  His  first  match  was  with 
Dutch  Sam,  on  April  5,  for  fifty  guineas,  but  was  stopped  by  the  authorities, 
as  was  that  of  Jem  Belcher  and  Dogherty,  calendared  for  the  same  day.  It 
accordingly  went  off  until  the  10th  of  May,  1808,  when  Oully  beat  Gregson 
a  second  time  at  Markyate  Street,  Herts.  The  ''big  battle"  over,  Dutch 
Sam  and  Cropley  mounted  the  stage  at  half  past  six  o'dook  in  the  evening. 
In  the  first  round  Cropley  got  in  heavily,  and  nearly  closed  Sam's  right  eye, 
but  this  was  his  only  gleam  of  success.  He  tried  "  all  he  knew,"  but  never 
again  effectively  spotted  the  wily  Israelite.  Sam  was  too  active,  and  in 
twenty-five  minutes  Gropley's  lost  chance  was  gone.  Bill  gave  in  at  the 
general  desire  of  the  amateurs,  though  he  wished  to  fight  on :  it  was  seven 
o'clock,  and  all  were  "  homeward  bound." 

On  Saturday,  June  11,  after  the  fight  of  Dogherty  and  Pentikin,  a  talk 
about  the  merits  of  the  recent  battle  between  Bill  Cropley  and  Dutch  Sam 
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led  to  some  difference  of  opinioiiy  and  an  amateur  posted  fifty  guineas  for  Bill 
to  fight  Tom  Belcher  in  the  same  ring  as  Gregson  and  Tom  Gribb  (October 
28thy  1808).  Accordingly,  at  Moulsey  Hurst,  the  heroes  met,  when  Gropley 
fell,  but  not  discreditably,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  life  of  Tox  Bxlchsb,  ante. 
Chapter  II.,  Period  III. 

Cropley's  last  ring  fight  was  with  Oeoi^  Cribb,  on  Friday,  August  9tlL, 
1809,  at  Fope*s  Head  Watch  House,  Beinbow,  near  Margate,  after  Bich- 
mond  the  Black  had  beaten  the  reteran  George  Maddoz.  (See  Life  of 
BicHMOKD,  Period  lY.) 

Geoi^  proved  a  clumsy  and  alow  fighter,  a  mere  receiver-general.  He 
fought  desperately  and  heavily  for  sixteen  minutes,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
short  time  was  completely  ''told  out,"  and  taken  away  by  his  friends. 
«  The  match  was  extremely  unequal,"  says  the  report^  *'  Gropley  being  equal 
to  Dutch  Sam  in  skill,  and  much  quicker  than  Gribb." 

Prom  this  time  we  hear  of  Gropley  as  a  second  and  a  sparrer  for  a  number 
of  years.  As  late  as  May  1821,  in  a  kind  of  supplementary  summary  of 
''Boxers  who  have  retired,"  Pierce  Egan  thus  notices  the  subject  of  these 
lines.  "Bill  Gropley,  in  his  day  an  excellent  fighter.  His  contests  with 
Dutch  Sam  and  Tom  Belcher  will  always  preserve  his  name  from  obscurity; 
but,  having  no  patron  [he  must  have  been  going  on  for  fifty],  he  follows  his 
occupation  as  a  coal-whipper,  but  also  keeps  a  school  for  the  minor  amateurs. 
He  seldom  exhibits  now."    "Boxiana,''  second  edition,  voL  iii.,  p.  664« 

We  have  not  found  the  date  of  Gropley's  death. 


TOM  BLAKE  (TOM  TOUGH)— 1804-1810. 

Tom  Blaxs,  a  civil  and  ready  fellow,  whose  boyish  days  had  been  passed 
in  the  navy,  deserves  a  comer  in  these  records  of  the  ring.  We  shall  pass 
Tom's  "  outside  "  afGEurs,  which  were  numerous,  to  come  at  once  to  his  battle 
with  Jack  .Holmes,  the  Goachman,  long  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  of  the  time. 

A  great  company  of  the  patrons  of  the  fistic  art  having  been  drawn 
together  by  the  great  battle  of  Pearce,  the  Game  Ghicken,  and  Berks, 
January  23rd,  1804,  a  proposition  was  made,  and  a  purse  of  20  guineas 
raised,  as  a  prize  to  be  contested  for  in  a  few  days  by  two  pugilistic  heroei^ 
to  be  approved  as  a  fair  match  by  the  contributors  to  the  stake. 
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''The  candidates,  prinmpally  second-rate,  were  Tery  nnmerous,  and  from 
them  were  selected  two  boxers,  both  well-known  in  the  fighting  world,  and 
possessed  of  tme  bottom.  These  were  Tom  Blake,  better  known  by  the 
appellation  of  'Tom  Tough,'  and  Jack  Holmes,  a  son  of  John,  who  in 
the  year  1794  contested  a  desperate  battle  in  Harley  Fields.* 

"The  cash  being  properly  fixed  and  arranged,  St  Qeorge's-row,  near  the 
Paddington  Canal,  the  spot  where  Belcher  and  Berks  first  contested,  was 
determined  for  the  battle.  Early  on  the  Monday  morning,  a  great  crowd 
having  assembled,  the  owner  of  the  field  sent  to  give  information  at  Bow 
Street.  This  the  combatants  heard,  and  immediately  resolved  to  start  for 
Wilsden  Green,  about  fonr  miles  from  town.  On  their  arrival  a  ring  was 
formed,  and  at  half  past  twelve  the  combatants  entered,  stripped  and  set-to. 
Odds  six  to  four  in  favour  of  Tom  Tough. 


THE  PIGHT. 


Boond  1.— Holmes  pot  in  the  first  blow 
on  hie  (Opponent's  left  nde ;  thia  rather  wtag' 
ftered  htm,  and  following  him  np,  pat  in  a 
nit  with  his  left  hand  and  brooffnt  him 
down.  (Odds  immediately  changed  six  to 
foor  In  aTOor  of  the  eoachman.) 

2  to  ll.^Dnrinff  the  whole  of  the  ten 
ronnds  neither  of  the  oombfttants  tried  hf 
any  manoenTre  to  erade  the  blow  of  his 
opponent.  At  the  oommenoement  of  each 
roond  there  was  no  shiftinff,  no  attempts  at 
clotinff,  or  endearoors  to  uirow  each  other 
down/Dnt  immediately  on  setting  to  one  pnt 
in  a  blow,  which  was  returned  and  manfalhr 
supported  both  riffht  and  left,  nntU  a  hit 
brought  one  or  otner  down.  This  havinff 
been  the  ooa(Aman*s  bad  lack  for  the  Un 
three  rounds,  odds  changed  much  against 
him,  as  high  as  four  to  one. 

12  to  17.— Tom  for  the  two  first  of  these 
rounds  dispUyed  great  advantage.  In  both 
he  brought  oown  his  opponent  by  the  first 
blow.  Tlie  four  following  rounds  were,  how- 
ever, more  fairly  oontestod ;  neither  showed 
any  signs  of  disd-oss,  and  neither  could  claim 
Any  aorantage. 

19.— This  round  was  contested  with  as 
much  spirit  as  though  the  battle  was  really 
depending  on  the  issue.  Tom,  however, 
haid  the  advantage.    Great  applause. 

20  to  26.— Both   fought  with  unabated 


desperatian.  The  odds  incessantly  varied, 
being,  during  these  rounds,  six  to  four  in 
fkvour  of  one  or  other  of  the  combatants. 
Every  round  brought  down  great  applause, 
from  their  astonishing  exertions.     Tom*s 


aide  1^  this  time  exhibited  marks  of  many 
well  planted  blows,  being  perfectly^  raw. 
(Odds  were,  however,  three  to  one  in  his 
mvour.) 

28. — This  round  had  nearly  proved  fiital 
to  Tom  Tough,  as  the  coachman  nearly 
carried  awv^  his  bowsprit.  He  twisted 
round,  bnt  did  not  hH,  and  tacking  about 
put  in  a  severe  blow  on  the  coachman's  lar- 
board side,  but  fell  from  his  own  blow. 
(Odds  were  now  three  to  one  in  &vonr  of 
the  coachman.) 

29.— Tom  came  up  quite  lame;  he  had 
sjxrained  his  knee  in  the  &11,  and  could  only 
with  great  pain  point  his  foot  to  the  earth. 
His  seconds  and  friends  wished  him  to  give 

»,  but  Tom  insisted  on  another  broadside. 
Jbm  being  lame,  waited  for  his  opponent's 
ocming  up,  and  throwing  out  his  left  hand, 
struck  him  and  brought  him  down.  ThiM, 
however,  was  considered  as  only  chance,  or 
that  perhaps  Holmes  slipped,  and  odds  of 
ten  to  four  were  offered  against  Tom.  From 
this  to  the 

84th.— Tom  every  round  stood  firmly, 
waiting  for  the  attack  of  his  adversary. 


tSi 


*  The  site  of  the  present  Harley  Street,  Oxford  Street  The  report  states  the  spot  dif- 
ferently. *'  On  TneadBLj  morning,  February  the  18th  [1794],  a  battle  was  fought  between  Jack 
Holmes,  the  hackney  coachman,  and  a  manufacturer  of  d^la^mods  beef,  m  a  field  behind 
Gower  Street,  Bedford  Square.  After  four  or  five  tolerably  good  rounds,  the  contest  was  pnt 
an  end  to  bv  the  cry  of  a  foul  blow.  The  seconds  chose  an  umpire.  Captain  Hamilton,  who, 
greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the  kiddies  who  lacked  more  fun,  decided  it  in  favour  of  the 
beef-eater.  This  very  much  discomfited  tlie  son  of  Jehu,  who  certainly  had  held  the  whip- 
hand  over  his  antagomst  the  whole  time,  and  he  volantarily  offered  to  renew  the  battle  for 
another  guinea,  but  his  opponent  decUned." 
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S5.— In  this  roand  Tom  fnaXLj  reoorared  Holmes  showed  signs  of  being  fiuotr  foagM 

of  his  lameness,  and  got  m  better  spirits.  more  sprightly,  and  having  pat  in  a  toler- 

Dnring  the  round  be  patted  Holmes  on  the  ably  saooMsfiu  blow,  anr  odds  were  offered 

cheek,  and  said,  "Thou'rt  »  good  fellow,  that   "ooaohee**   woal«f  not   toaoh   ooUar 

bat  most  be  beat'*    (Odds  in  Tom's  favour  A^n »  but  neatly  to  the  astonishment  of 

Again.)  aU,  the  ooachman  rallied,  and  in  the  last 

41. — ^Holmes  rallied,  knocked  down  Tom,  round  made  a  wonderful  effort  to  beat  down 

and  evidently  had  the  best  of  the  round.  his  opponent,  and  succeeded.     This  round 

The  oombatants  continued  the  contest  up  appeansd  the  one  upon  whidb  the  ooochmaa 

to  the  depended  for  the  suooess  of  the  battle,  for 

48th. — ^Both  hitting  as  hard  as  at  first.  though  he  straggled  hard  for  the  superi- 

Holmes'  face  was  now  even  worse  beat  than  ority  up  to  the  siztielh  roond,  he  failed  in 

Joe  Berks'  during  any  of  his  battles,  and  the  attempt,  and  yielded. 

Tom's  side  was  sad  to  behold.    Tom,  how-  Holmes   defeat  was  considered  so  much 

ever,  was  now  the  favourite.  more  to  his  credit  than  several  of  his  **  out- 

49  to  61. — ^The  first  of  these  rounds  Holmes  side'*  victories,  that  the  amateurs  made  a 

had  the  advantage,  brought  down  his  oppo-  liberal  oolleotion  on  his  behalf  before  leaving 

nent  in  style.     Tom,  however,  peroeivmg  the  ground. 

Blake  certainly  vindicated  his  popular  cognomen,  of  ''Tom  Tough,"  in 
this  encounter.  His  name  is  **  familiar  as  a  household  word,"  through  the 
ring  combats  of  Cribb,  Maddox,  Bichmond,  etc.,  etc. 

After  Tom  Cribb,  "the  noyice,"  had  beaten  old  Maddozi  January  7th, 
1805,  Tom  Blake  seems  to  have  thought  himself  cleyer  enough  to  try  it 
on  with  the  rising  ''  young  'un,"  for  a  purse  of  40  guineas,  at  Blackhcath, 
February  15,  1806.  This  proved  a  sad  miscalculation.  The  embryo 
champion  had  height,  reach,  weight,  and  youth  on  his  side,  and  poor  Tom 
was  finished  by  a  cross-buttock  in  the  last  round  but  one,  after  an  hour's 
gallant  but  hopeless  struggle.  ''Belcher,  Ward,  Mendoza,  Bittoon,  Berks, 
Maddox,  and  Jack  Holmes  were  present,  and  a  leading  amateur  offered  to 
back  Cribb  against  any  pugilist  living,  but  no  one  accepted  the  challenge." 
(See  life  of  Tom  Ceibb,  Period  IV.,  Chapter  1.) 

Five  years  afterwards,  when  forty  years  old,  Tom,  rough,  tough,  and 
ready,  offered  himself  as  a  "  trial-horse"  for  the  much  talked  of  "  young 
black,"  Tom  Molineaux.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  pluck  of  this  offer, 
whatever  we  may  think  of  its  discretion.  But  as  Blake  is  said  to  have 
expressed  it,  "  If  he's  ever  so  good  it'll  only  be  one  hiding  more,  and  at 
any  rate  I'll  find  out  what  stuff's  in  him,"  the  match  went  on.  The  battle 
took  place  on  the  coast,  a  few  miles  from  Margate.  Tom  Cribb,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  seconded  Tom  Blake,  and  Bichmond — under  whose  patronage 
Molineaux  then  was — seconded  his  brother  black.  The  resolution  of  Blake 
upheld  his  established  fame ;  he  was  hit  completely  out  of  time  by  the  fresh 
and  powerful  young  American.  The  report  will  be  found  under  MoLUfSAirx, 
Chapter  II.,  Period  IV. 

From  this  period  Tom  confined  himself  to  the  functions  of  a  second  or 
bottle-holder.  In  Kovember,  1814,  poor  Tom,  despite  his  toughness,  caught 
his  death-cold ;  he  was  laid  up  with  rheumatic  fever,  and  finally  died  of  an 
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attack  of  paralysiB,  early  in  1815.  Tom's  battles  were  always  courageousy 
and  in  Ids  earlier  day  remarkably  dexterous  and  skilfdL  His  gameness 
rendered  bim  formidable^  and  bis  endarance,  teste  bis  battle  witb  Holmes, 
and  later  witb  Tom  Gribb,  fully  evidenced  tbat  bis  alias,  *<Tom  Tougb," 
was  a  well-bestowed  title. 


BOB  GEEGSON-1807-1809.* 

Few  men  were  more  widely  known  in  the  sporting  circles  of  LondoUi 
for  the  few  years  that  he  made  the  metropolis  his  home,  than  the  burly, 
bigboned,  gigantic  landlord  of  ''Bob's  Chophouse,"  better  known  as  the 
Castle,  Hdbom;  the  head-quarters  of  pugilism  in  the  great  days  of  the 
Belchers,  Cribbs,  and  Tom  Spring;  the  first  and  last,  for  a  long  series  of 
years,  being  bonifaces  of  this  well-known  hostelry. 

Gregson  was  bom  July  21st,  1778,  at  Heskin,  three  miles  from  Chorley, 
and  ten  from  Preston,  Lancashire;  and  we  hare  Pierce  Egan's  word  for  it, 
who  doubtless  had  it  from  Bob's  own  lips,  that  he  commanded  the  liverpool 
and  Wigan  Packet,  for  several  years  with  credit  and  respect.  What  follows 
is  somewhat  strange.     ''For  the  period  of  seven  years,  all  the  pugilistic 

•  As  '*  Boziana**  is  soaroe  and  oat  of  print,  a  apeoimen  of  the  inflated  bombast  of  its 
aathor  may  bo  amosing.  The  memoir  of  Oregson  (who  occupies  six  lines  in  the  Chrono- 
logies), aU  his  recorded  JighU  having  hem  drfeaU,  is  thns  headed  and  introduced,  with  a 
proftision  of  capital  letters  :'— 

••BOB    GBEGSON,    P.P., 

Om  of  the  moet  didinguished  Ch4tmpions  of  LooMaAvre^ 

and 

POET    LAUnSATB 

TO  THI  BXaOIO  BACK  OV  rVOILUTS. 

I  dare  do  all  that  may  become  a  man; 
Who  dare  do  more,  is  none. 

**  In  recording  the  most  prominent  traits  of  the  celebrated  pugilists,  from  the  earb'est  pro- 
feseort  of  the  mnnastic  art  down  to  the  present  milling  era,  when  passinff  in  renew, 
* Boziana'  has  Ibcmd  none  more  entitled  topeooliar  attention  than  the  hero  of  the  present 
sketch  "  8aid  sketch  then  starts  off  from  Fig,  glances  at  Bronghton,  George  Taylor,  Slack, 
the  *  prodicnes  of  valour  performed  by  Ck)rooran  as  a  bruiser ; '  and  refers  to  Humphries, 
Mendosa.  Bill  Warr,  Hooper,  Jackson,  Pearce,  the  Belchers,  and  Berks.  Gully,  Gribb,  and 
Holineaux  too  are  dragged  in  as  foils  to  Bob  Ghrenon  I  The  protaiinm  thus  concludes  :— 
"  Bnt,  notwithstanding  the  above  variety  of  qualifications,  it  has  been  reserved  for  Bob  Gregson 
alone,  from  his  union  of  pugilism  and  poet^,  to  recount  the  deeds  of  his  brethren  of  the  fist 
is  heroic  verse  (like  the  oards  of  old,  m  sounding  the  praises  of  their  warlike  champions), 
whose  jpretensions  to  the  former  are  beyond  all  dispute,  and  respecting  the  latter,  one  of  tlie 
most  cBstingnished  works  of  sporting  celebrity  has  given  place  to  the  poetic  effusioos  of  his 
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Heroes  of  Lancaahiie,  as  well  as  those  from  other  parts,  that  met  him  in 
combat,  sorrendered  to  his  oonqnering  arm,  and  the  name  of  Qregson  was 
resounded  from  one  end  to  the  other  as  the  proud  champion  of  that  most 
populous  county.  His  pitched  tattles  were  numerous ;  but  the  skirmishes  of 
Bob  were  by  far  too  frequent  for  us  to  treat  upon,  and  we  have,  therefore, 
slightly  touched  on  those  achievements  which  claim  a  prominency  of  feature." 

The  captain  of  '<  the  liverpool  and  Wigan  Packet^"  must  have  had  his 
hands  pretty  full,  for  besides  **  all  the  pugilistic  heroes  of  Lancashire,  as  well 
as  those  from  other  parts,"  Bob  Gregson  is  related  to  have  beaten  a  rival  for 
the  hand  and  affections  of  Mrs.  G.,  of  the  name  of  Harry  Mandersley ;  after 
which  one  ''Ked  Waller,  a  sort  of  second  champion  of  the  county,''  had  to 
be  disposed  of,  which  he  of  course  was.  James  Ayschire,  Ked  Frescot,  James 
Benton,  <<one  Tom  Dawber,"  Robert  Fance,  Tom  Wright,  Bill  Halliop, 
and  other  real  or  phantom  boxers,  all  fiill  in  succession  before  Gregson's 
**  conquering  arm,"  each  under  circumstances  minutely  manufaotured  with  a 
detail  and  diffiiseness  that  may  well  excite  the  envy  of  the  most  prolix 
penny-a-liner  that  ever  stuffed  out  emptiness  with  verbose  nothings.  Finally 
Fierce  brings  down  the  "tremendous  Joe  Berks,"  introducing  him  in  the 
following  choice  rhodomontade  :^ 

''The  tremendous  Joe  Berks  now  made  his  appearance  in  Manchester, 
threatening  destruction  to  all  the  pugilists  in  the  county,  who  should  have 
the  temerity  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  when  Gregson  was  once  more  called 
upon  to  avenge  the  honour  of  his  native  soil,  and  to  expel,  if  possible,  this  daring 
invader.  It  was  a  truly  brave  contest,  and  the  gluttony  of  this  pugilistio 
cormorant  was  never  more  completely  satisfiod,  and  who  publicly  declared  a 
short  time  afterwards,  that  his  appetite  had  never  been  good  since  that  period. 
The  battle  took  place  at  Higher  Hardwicke,  when  after  forty  minutes  had 
elapsed  Berks  acknowledged  Gregson  to  be  his  master.*'  Need  we  say,  after 
a  perusal  of  Berks'  memoir,  that  the  whole  of  this  is  pure  invention. 
Gregson  and  Berks  never  met.  The  historian  proceeds,  **  Soon  after  this 
circumstance,"  the  imaginary  encounter  with  Joe  Berks,  **  Bob's  prospects  in 
life  experienced  a  material  change,  owing  to  a  severe  domestio  calamity, 
in  the  loss  of  an  amiable  and  affectionate  partner;  and  he  now  not  only 
bid  [bade]  adieu  to  Lancashire,  but  in  all  probability  to  pugilism  in  future,  in 
being  presented  with  a  commission  in  the  crmy,  which  regiment,  named 
after  the  county,  was  quartered  at  Flymouth,  to  which  place  Gregson 
repaired,  to  join  the  standard ;  but  finding  that  his  finances  were  not  able  to 
support  the  character  of  an  officer  with  that  respectability  which  such  a 
situation  required,  ho  reb'nquished  the  project,  and  entered,  rather  im« 
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prudently^  into  the  gay  pursnits  of  fashion  at  that  place,  that  when  he 
axrived  in  the  metropolis,  to  nae  a  sporting  phrase,  he  was  nearly  cleaned 
ont  Bob  now  experienced  some  vicissitudes — facts  are  stubborn  things— 
and  it  was  from  the  necessity  of  the  moment  only,  that  Oregson  was  induced 
to  enter  the  ring  again  as  a  pugilist."  Of  this  we  may  believe  as  much  or  as 
little  as  we  please.  The  Lancashire  hero's  first  interview  with  John  Gully, 
seems,  however,  somewhat  inconsistent  with  **  behaviour  becoming  an  officer 
and  a  gentleman,"  as  the  phrase  runs.  His  eulogist  shall  tell  it  in  his  own 
-words:  ''Upon  Bob's  first  meeting  with  Gully,  at  a  public  house,  some 
harsh  epithets  passed  between  them,  when  Ghregson,  to  show  his  strength 
took  Gully  up  under  his  arm,  and  threw  him  down  on  the  ground;  upon 
which  a  match  was  the  consequence  between  those  heroes."  This  is  pretty 
good.    We  will  not,  however,  pursue  this  branch  of  the  subject  further.* 

Gregson,  who  stood  six  feet  one  inch  and  a  half  in  height,  and  weighed 
fifteen  stone  six  pounds,  was  a  Lancashire  rough,  of  undaunted  courage, 
immense  endurance,  trusting  to  brute  strength  for  victory,  and  falling  before 
skilful  practitioners  of  the  art  of  self-defence.  His  battles  with  GhiUy  at 
Kewmarket,  October  14,  1807;  and  at  Markyate  Street,  Herts.,  Hay  10, 

*  To  many  who  have  not  the  opportanity  of  peraamg  the  writingt  of  "the  aathor  of 
Boxians,"  as  he  waa  wont  to  call  nimself,  this  criticiBm  may  appear  nndoly  hanh :  thia 
inopntation  we  shoold  be  sorry  to  lie  onder.  While  writing  these  pwes,  two  well  filled 
▼olomes  hare  been  published  by  the  Hon.  Ghrantley  Berkeley,  entitled  "  Hy  Life  and  Beool- 
leotions,"  embraoing  reminisoenoee  of  the  first  half  of  the  present  oentory,  and  of  persons 
and  events  in  society.  The  writer  is  happy  to  have  so  thoroaghly  competent  a  confirmation 
of  his  condemnation.  He  may  premise  also,  that  the  Teiy  argot  of  which  Pierce  Egan  pro- 
alaimed  himself  a  professor  was  not  radically  English,  but  the  low  slang  of  Irish  ruffianism. 
Mr.  Gbantley  Berkeley  says  (vol.  L,  pp.  107»  106)  .*— '*  The  extravagances  and  absurdities  of 


>  compositor  i 

printing  office  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.]  His  '  Life  in  London'  was  very  popular,  and  he 
dramatised  it  at  the  Adelphi  [this  was  done  by  Billv  Monorieff  Iwith  marked  success.  He 
brought  out  a  similar  play  in  the  Irish  capital,  called  *  Life  in  Dublin,'  and  a  tiiird  in  the 
flonnshinff  commercial  port  on  the  Mersey,  sailed  *  Life  in  LiveiixMl.'  His  *  Boziana'  was 
oonsiderea  as  a  text-book  on  fights  and  faghting  men ;  and  his  elaborate  and  exsggerated 
descriptions  of  *a  mill,'  as  prise-fights  were  designated,  were  stuffed  full  of  slang,  tho 
delight  of  a  large  circle  of  male  readers.  He  assisted  in  starting  a  sporting  newspaper,  the 
•tall  flourishing  jBelVs  Lfft  in  London  [this  is  totally  vrTono-|,  and  subrnquently  an  opposition 
one,  with  a  similar  title.  It  failed,  and  he  long  outlived  ms  reputation  as  an  author,  for  he 
was  totally  destitute  of  literary  invention :  the  (maracters  in  his  stories  were  thoroughly  con- 
ventional, and  his  style  never  rose  above  that  of  an  ordinary  penny-a-liner.  He  was  a  coarse- 
looking  man,  who  seemed  only  to  have  associated  with  the  very  lowest  society  in  England  and 
Ireland.  Indeed,  he  used  to  make  boast  of  his  familiarity  with  the  riff'-ran  of  both  capitals. 
The  intense  vulgarity  of  his  writings  grew  distasteful ;  and  though  he  produced  several 
works  of  imagination,  all  have  sunk  into  obliriom.  Indeed  they  predeceased  their  author  • 
flood  many  years.  He  died  totally  forgotten  by  his  once  innumerable  patrons,  and  Uie 
Hteratare  of^the  ring  died  with  him."  The  last  phrase  rounds  a  perioa;  but  a  second 
thought  would  have  told  Mr.  Berkelev  that  the  reelly  good  ring  reports  which,  from  about 
1824  to  a  lateperiod,  at  intervals  fillea  the  columns  of  the  Morning  ChronieU^  BelV$  Life  in 
London,  tho  Jrkkly  Dispatdi,  and  other  papers,  were  none  of  them  from  the  coarse  and 
Ulitorate  pen  of  *'  the  historian,"  but  from  those  of  George  Kent,  Mr.  G.  Daniels ;  and  prind- 
Iially  from  those  of  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  V.  G.  Dowlin^,  tlie  writer  of  this  work,  ana  other 
quaUfted  reporter.<<.  Whether  the  ring  itself  is  deJMl  Ts  another  qv^ntion,  which  we  may  now 
VASWttr  in  the  affiimativo  with  Mr.  GranUef  Berkeley. 
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1808  (for  which  see  life  of  John  Gullt);  with  Tom  Cribb,  at  Monlfley, 
October  25,  1808  (see  life  of  Tox  Cbibb),  sufficieDtly  iUastrate  his  strength 
and  courage.  As  to  Gregson's  poetical  merits,  whereon  Pierce  Egan  expa- 
tiates in  several  pages  of  his  own  marvellons  prose,  we  may  pass  them  safely 
to  the  limbo  of  lost  reputations;  lest,  however,  we  should  be  thoo^t 
invidious,  we  will  give  the  he$t  stanza  we  can  find  among  the  specimens 
preserved  in  **  Boxiana,''  vol.  i.,  p.  368,  in  the  Appendix  of  '^  Prime  Chaunts 
for  the  Fancy." 

**  The  gMden  of  freedom  is  the  BritUh  Und  we  lire  in, 
And  weloomee  ererj  alave  from  hit  banish'd  isle, 
AllowB  them  to  impoee  on  a  nation  good  and  generoiu, 
To  inonmber  ana  pollute  onr  natire  soil. 
But  John  Boll  criei  oat  aload. 
We're  neither  poor  nor  proud, 
But  open  to  all  nations,  let  them  oome  from  where  they  will ; 
The  Britiah  lads  that's  here, 
Quite  strangers  are  to  fear, 
fiere't  Tom  Cribb,  with  hampers  ronnd,  for  he  can  them  mill!*** 

With  this  specimen  of  crambo  the  reader  will  be  satisfied.  Some  really 
clever  poetical  effusions  from  the  pens  of  Mr.  Hunter,  of  Southampton,  Mr. 
Vincent  Dowling  and  others,  which  from  time  to  time  adorned  the  oolumna 
of  HelFi  Life  tn  London,  will  occur  among  the  records  of  passing  ring  events, 
and  these  we  shall  gladly  transfer  to  the  enlivening  of  the  pages  of  our 
history. 

From  1808  to  1814,  when  Tom  Belcher  succeeded  him  as  landlord  of  the 
Castle,  **  Bob's  Chop-house,"  as  it  was  called,  was  the  head  quarters  of  ring 
patrons  and  pugilists.  As  a  business  speculation,  however,  Gregson  did  not 
make  it  pay.  The  celebrated  Yorkshire  actor,  Robert  Emery,  of  Covent 
Garden,  appears  to  have  been  a  staunch  patron  of  Bob's,  taking  the  chair  at 
Ids  opening  dinner,  and  contributing  his  great  vocal  and  conversational  talents 
to  his  service  on  festive  occasions.  On  one  of  these  we  find  a  song  contain- 
ing a  stanza  laudatory  of  Bob,  in  which  his  early  position  as  the  commander 
of  a  packet  is  clearly  mentioned : — 

*  In  Tom  Moore's  satirical  sqoib,  entitled  "Tom  Gribb's  Memorial  to  Coogxess**  {p,  S8}, 
he  thus  irouioally  glances  at  Gkegson's  pugilistic  laoxeateship  ^— 

*'  A  pause  ensued — till  cries  of '  Gregson' 
Brought  Bob,  the  poet,  on  his  legs  soon— 
(Mr  eyes,  how  prettily  Bob  writes  I 

Talk  of  yoor  Camels,  Hogs,  and  Grabs, 
And  twenty  more  snch  Pidoook  friffhts^ 

Bob*s  worth  a  hundred  of  these  dabsi 
For  a  short  turn-up  at  a  sonnet, 

A  round  of  odes,  or  pastoral  bout, 
All  Lombard  Street  to  nine-pence  on  it, 

Hubby's  the  bpy  wculd  clean  thtm  oat  I  )*' 
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**A  captain  from  afar, 

Eick'd  up  each  a  raoket, 
Thongh  not  a  man  of  war. 

He  did  command  a  paokeli 
Wind  and  weather  howl. 

Never  did  appal  him, 
Let  the  tempest  scowl, 

His  lads  were  sure  to  hanl  him/* 

After  enumerating  his  four  defeats  the  singer  concludes ; 

**  Now  he 's  got  a  job. 

He  keeps  the  Castle  Inn,  Ar, 
In  Holbom,  call  on  Bob, 
There's  wine,  and  beer,  and  gin,  «r« 

"  If  onoe  yon  pnll  his  bell. 

Yon  're  snre  to  caU  again,  sir, 
For  thongh  in  fight  he  fell, 

He's  not  the  worst  of  men,  sir : 
No  more  hell  fight  for  stakes. 

He's  done  with  hits  and  stops,  sift 
With  Gnllys,  Oribbs,  or  Blacks ; 

In  peace  he  '11  mind  his  chops,  air. 

After  an  attempt  at  establishing  a  sparring  school  in  London,  Gregson  left 
the  metropolis  for  Duhlin,  where  his  peculiar  merits  were  more  likely  to  he 
appreciated.  He  opened  the  rooms  once  occupied  hy  the  ''Boyal  Irish 
Academy^"  as  a  '<  School  for  teaching  the  art  of  self-defence,"  and  is  said 
to  have  heen  ''  well  supported  hy  the  first  class  of  amateurs  in  Duhlin." 
In  April,  1819,  Gregson  was  in  London,  and  took  a  benefit  at  the  theatre  in 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  at  which  Donnelly,  **  the  Irish  champion,"  showed, 
with  an  arm  lamed  by  an  accident  In  August,  1819,  DonneUy,  George 
Cooper  and  Gregson,  were  on  a  sparring  tour  in  Ireland,  and  later  we  find 
Bob  figuring  as  the  landlord  of  '<  the  Punch  House,"  Moor  Street,  Dublin. 
In  1824,  Gregson,  whose  health  had  been  for  some  time  failing,  died  at 
liverpool,  in  the  month  of  November,  and  lies  buried  in  St.  Nicholas* 
churchyaid. 


svn  09  pmirov  ux. 
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TERIOD  IV-1805-1820. 


ratOM  THB  APPBAlUirOB  09  TOX  CUBB  TO  THl  OSAKPlomHIP  OV  TOM  ■PXXlie. 


CHAPTER  L 

THOMAS    CRIBB,    CHAMPION    OP    ENGLAND. 

1805-1820. 

^'Adtakcb,  brave  Bronghton!'*  ezdaims  Captain  Qodfrey,  with  manlj 
enthusiasm;  "thee  I  prononnce  Captain  of  the  Boxers!"  Had  the  worthy 
and  tniebom  writer  of  "the  Characters"  lived  in  the  nineteenth  ccntoryy 
he  wonld  have  bestowed  this  compliment  on  "honest  and  brave  Old  Tom.** 
Since  first  the  honour  of  champion  was  a  coveted  and  distinguished  prize 
for  men  of  bold  heart  and  iron  sinew,  for  men  of  forbearing  coolness  and 
pain-defying  fortitude,  down  to  these  evil  days  of  wrangle,  chaffing,  bullying^ 
and  shifting,  a  more  straightforward,  excellent,  simple-hearted,  generons, 
tnd  brave  man  than  Tom  Cribb,  never  held  the  hard-won  trophy. 

There  are  curious  parallels  to  be  traced  in  pugilistic  as  well  as  puUie 
annals,  which  exemplify  the  sagacious  remark  of  a  philosophic  writer,  that 
history  is  always  repeatii^;  itself.  Thus  renown  awakens  emulation  in  other 
hearts,  and  bold  adventurers  are  ready  to  challenge  imputed  superiority.  In 
such  competitions  with  man,  horse,  or  hound,  in  athletic  exerdaes,  in 
courage,  endurance,  and  in  ouoi  fettT-reSance  even  against  odds  physical 
or  numerical,  England  has  no  cause  to  blush  fbr  her  sons.  In  the  days 
of  Fig,  we  have  seen  that  a  Venetian  gondolier,  a  formidable  fellow, 
vaunted  as  "  the  strongest  man  in  Europe,"  proposed  to  tear  the  champion's 
wreath  from— 

'*  England,  that  never  did  nor  neTer  dtall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqiieror." 


THOMAS  CRIBB  (Champion  of  England). 

From  the  Painting  by  Dk  Wild,  1811. 
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In  the  time  of  Cribb,  the  descendant  of  an  African  race,  remarkable  for 
insensibilily  to  pain,  a  low  cerebral  development,  and  immense  muscular 
powers,  challenged  the  belt,  was  met  by  Tom  Cribb,  defeated,  and  died 
a  self-destroyed  victim  to  his  mortification  and  reckless  excess.  In  our  own 
time  an  Irish-American  of  superior  stature,  weight,  and  physique,  with 
the  advantages  of  youth,  activity,  and  unexhausted  energy,  offered  himsdf 
as  challenger  of  the  belt,  which  might  well  be  taken  as  the  symbol  of  the 
championship  of  the  world.  Its  holder  was  a  middle  weight,  whose  many 
hard  fought  battles  had  left  him  outward  marks  on  his  person,  and  still 
more  told  upon  his  elasticity  and  lasting  powers.  Yet  Tom  Sayers  un* 
dauntedly  met  the  defiance,  and  the  result,  though  unsatisfactory  in  the 
main,  showed  what  lion-hearted  courage  and  a  determination  to  "  do  or  die" 
can  achieve.  The  trophy  was  retained  in  our  little  ^' nook-shotten  isle/' 
again  to  be  contended  for  by  Englishmen,  though  ^<open  to  all  comers^*' 
without  regard  to  country  and  colour.  But  we  are  anticipating  our  history, 
which  has  now  to  do  with  the  honesty  hearty,  and  gallant  Tom  Cribb. 

Cribb  was  bom  July  8th,  1781,  at  Hanham,  in  the  parish  of  Bitton, 
Gloucester,  on  the  borders  of  Somerset^  situate  about  five  miles  from  Bristol, 
and  it  is  rather  a  disputed  point  to  which  of  the  counties  contiguous  to 
Hanham  this  spot  belongs. 

Pierce  Egan,  from  CribVs  own  lips,  has  compiled  a  diffuse  account  of  his 
earlier  career,  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  particulars : — 

Our  hero  left  his  native  place  at  a  very  early  period,  and  airived  in 
the  metropolis,  when  no  more  than  thirteen  years  old,  to  follow  the  trade 
of  a  bell-hanger,  under  the  guidance  of  a  relative ;  but  the  confined  occu- 
pation of  hanging  bells  not  exactly  meeting  his  ideas,  and  being  a  strong 
youth,  he  preferred  an  out-door  calling,  and  commenced  porter  at  the  wharfi>, 
during  which  time  he  met  with  two  accidents  that  had  nearly  deprived  him 
of  existence — ^in  stepping  from  one  coal  barge  to  another,  he  fell  between 
them,  and  got  jammed  in  a  droadM  manner;  and  in  carrying  a  very  heavy 
package  of  oranges,  weighing  nearly  600  pounds,  he  slipped  upon  his  back, 
and  the  load  fell  upon  his  chest,  which  occasioned  him  to  spit  blood  for 
several  days  afterwards.  By  the  excellence  of  his  constitutian,  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  recover  his  strongtn  fit>m  those  severe  accidents ;  and  aided  by  tho 
invigorating  air  of  the  ocean,  upon  which  he  had  the  honour  of  serving 
against  the  enemies  of  his  country,  his  fine  natural  stamina  was  improved. 
The  natural  good  temper  and  forbearance  of  this  brave  man  has  left  his 
historian  little  to  record  in  the  way  of  skirmishes ;  and  the  important  contests 
which  it  will  become  our  duty  and  pleasing  task  to  record,  were  all  conducted 
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on  the  principlefl  of  professional  boxing — ^the  rery  fint  elements  of  which 
«r3  manliness,  forbearance,  and  fair  plaj.  Thongh  Cribb  was  genarally 
considered  a  slow  fighter,  he  was  as  generally  admired  as  a  snre  hitter ;  his 
wind  was  of  the  first  quality,  and  his  game  never  excelled.  With  such 
sound  pugilistie  pretensions  it  will  not  appear  sorprising  that  Tom  quickly 
scaled  his  way  to  fiime  and  fortune,  in  which  career  we  shall  leave  hia 
actions  to  sp^k  for  themselTes* 

In  the  beginning  of  1805,  Cribb  fought  his  first  public  battle  with  that 
yeteran  of  fistic  glory,  George  Maddoz,  on  Wood  Oreen,  near  Highgate, 
January  7th,  1805,  for  a  subscription  purse  of  twenty-five  guineas — ^twenty 
for  the  winner  and  five  for  the  loser.  The  disparity  of  years  was  considerable 
between  the  combatants;  and  Cribb,  besides  possessing  the  advantagea  of 
youth,  was  somewhat  taSkr  than  Haddoz,  and,  consequently  rather  the 
favourite. 

As  we  find  no  report,  beyond  a  mere  mention  of  this  fight  in  **  Boxiana," 
or  elsewhere,  we  give  the  brief  account  we  find  in  the  weekly  papers :  **  On 
Monday  (January  7),  at  Wood  Green,  about  two  miles  north  of  Highgate, 
a  severe  boxing  match  took  place,  between  the  pugilistic  veteran,  George 
Ifaddoz  (in  his  50th  year),  and  Thomas  Cribb,  a  young  man,  who  had  never 
entered  the  lists  before,  but  known  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wapping,  where 
he  has  been  working  as  a  coal-porter,  as  *  the  Black  Diamond.'  Maddoz's 
second  was  Tom  Jones,  and  Black  Sam  sympathetically  seconded  the  Black 
Diamond. 

**  The  contest  was  for  an  amateur  subscription  purse  of  25  guineas,  20  for 
the  winner,  and  five  for  the  loser.  A  ring  having  been  formed,  at  about 
twelve  o'clock  the  combatants  entered.  On  stripping  appearances  were 
greatly  in  favour  of  Cribb;  he  being  a  wdl  made  man,  standing  five  feet 
ten  inches,  about  two  inches  taller  than  Haddoz.  After  the  usual  ceremoniea 
theyaet-to. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boandl.— TluflwM  Utile  more  than  tpar-      him,  and  hit  always  at  hia  head,  Cribb 
ring.    The  Diamond  pot  in  a  blow,  but  no      fightinffwith  undaunted  ooarage. 


harm  done.  4O.--B7  this  time  they  had  fonght  exactly 

4.-^Well  contested.   Maddoz  showed  oon«  an  hoar,  and  Gribb's  eye  was  seroely  hnrt. 

siderable  skill,  and  finished  it  by  dosing  his  (Odds  four  to  one  on  Maddox.)    To  the 

opponent's  eye.    (Odds  rose  two  to  one  in  62nd.— Was  a  continued  series  of  hard 

£ft7oar  of  Geor^.)    From  this  to  the  fighting. 

80th. — ^Nothmg  of  conseqaenoe  happened ;  fi8.-H)dds  again  rose  in  fieivoar  of  Maddox, 

both  men  fooght  desperately,  Maddox  with  and  he  pat  in  a  most  serere  blow  a  Uttlo 

great  tact  as  well  as  pluck,  and  each  en-  beneath  nis  opponent's  left  eye,  which  per- 

oeaTOured  to  out-do  his  opponent.    Maddox  fectlr  closed  it.    The  fight  had  now  lasted 

by  this  time  finding  his  antagonist  possessed  one  nour  and  a  half;  but  from  this  to  the 

good  bottom,  exerted  his  atmott  to  blind  OOth.— Maddox  oontinned  to  lose  ground. 
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beoomxDg  almoft  worn  <mt.  The  fi-iendi  and 
ptwtitni  of  Maddox  peroeiving  thii,  got  up 
a  TOW  in  another  part  of  the  ring,  and  his  se- 
oonda  led  him  off,  deolarinff  it  a  drawn  battle. 
On  thii  Cribb  demanded  the  pnne ;  bat  this 
waa  refneed,  and  a  general  engagement  en- 
sued. Caleb  Baldwin,  Tom  Jones,  Blaok  Sam, 
Dntdh  Sam,  and  the  ipectaton  took  a  veir 
aotire  ihare.  Daring  the  ecnffle  some  ra^ 
fian  treaoherondT  oat  Cribb  over  the  head 
with  a  stiok.  Order,  however,  was,  after 
some  time,  restored,  and  Cribb  insisted 
either  on  the  parse  or  that  his  antagonist 


■hoold  retam  to  the  combat.  This  generous 
offer  was  to  Maddox's  Mends  a  perfect  poser, 
bat  rather  than  lose  '  the  cole,*  they  bioaght 
George  oot  of  a  hackney  coach  to  renew  the 
fight,  and  the  combatants  again  set-to. 
lliey  supported  the  oontest  for  sixteen 
rounds,  making  in  all  seventy-six,  and  the 
time  two  hours  and  twelve  minutes,  when 
George,  thoroughly  exhausted,  gave  in. 
Cribb,  baring  but  just  come  forward,  fonnd 
but  few  friends,  and  consequently  was  obliged 
to  put  up  with  mach  unfair  play." 


Such  ia  the  contemporary  report,  and  one  that  shows  that  the  '<  win,  tie, 
or  wrangle "  school  is  not  altogether  modem,  and  that  roffians  at  the  ring 
side,  as  elsewhere,  were  among  our  grandfathers  as  in  the  present  time. 
Cribb's  reputation  rose  greatly  by  the  coolness,  even  temper,  and  game 
he  displayed,  as  a  novice  contending  against  one  of  the  best  and  most 
experienced  tacticians  of  his  time. 

Yonng  Cribb  was  well  in  three  days,  and  at  the  Fives  Court,  where 
he  was  challenged  by  Tom  Blake  (Tom  Tough).  See  Appendix,  anU^  p.  286. 
Preliminaries  were  quickly  arranged,  and  a  month's  time  given,  February 
15  th,  1805,  being  appointed,  on  which  day  they  met  on  Blackheath.  We 
quote  the  report :«» 


THE  FIGHT. 


Both  pMiiee  had  been  a  month  in  train- 
ing. An  the  patrons  and  admirers  of  pugi- 
ILon  having^  gained  information  on  the  pre- 
ceding evening  of  the  seat  of  combat,  earhr 
in  the  morning  Blackheath  was  tlirongea. 
A  ring  was  formed,  and  about  eleven  o'clock 
Cribb  entered,  accompanied  hy  Richmond, 
the  black,  and  Joe  Norton,  as  his  seconds. 
Blake  soon  followed,  with  Dick  HaU  and 
Webb,  for  his  attendants.  They  stripped, 
and  immediately  set-to.  Bets  even,  bat 
odds  generally  considered  in  fiEkvour  of  Cribb, 
from  nis  knovm  agility  and  skill.  The  com- 
batants met  each  other  with  great  eagerness, 
and  each  pat  in  some  exceedingly  good 
blows.  For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  bets  re- 
mained stationary,  and  both  champions  in 
that  time  had  displayed  a  decree  or  science 
and  courage  almost  unpreoedented.  Cribb, 
however,  being  longer  m  the  reach  than  his 
opponent,  it  was  seldom  Blake  could  effec- 
tively ffet  home  a  blow.  At  the  end  of  an 
hour  Blake  began  to  show  great  symptoms 
of  distress,  and  odds  were  now  stron^^y  betted 


in  favour  of  Cribb.  StiU  Blake  stood  up 
manfully,  and  dis^yed  a  great  deal  of  his 
osual  dexterity.  Until  within  the  two  last 
rounds  of  the  battle,  Cribb  astonishingly 
supported  his  advantage;  but  here  Blase 
brought  his  utmost,  both  in  strength  and 
skill,  into  action.  He  put  in  sevenu  excel- 
lent straight  hits  about  nis  opponent's  head ; 
Cribb  rallied  most  determinedly.  Blake 
reoovered  and  returned  to  the  rallv,  but 
overreaching  himself,  Cribb  threw  mm  a 
cross-buttock. 

The  next  round  decided  the  contest; 
Blake  found  he  was  fighting  at  an  over- 
powering disadvantage,  and  gave  in.  Blake 
was  extremely  weak ;  he  could  hardly  stand  ; 
and  Cribb  showed  marks  of  his  antagonist's 
dexterity. 

Belcher,  Warr,  Mendoaa,  Bittoon,  Berks, 
Maddox,  and  Jack  Holmes  were  there. 
Several  amateurs  offered   to   back  Cribb 


against  any  pugilist 
oepted  the  ohalfonge. 


going,  bat  no  one  ao- 


Crihh  waa  not  allowed  to  rest  long  upon  the  laurels  he  had  thus  acquired 
by  two  victories  in  two  months.  A  ponderous  Jew,  known  as  Ikey  Fig, 
well  known  among  the  sparring  Bchools,  fiemcied  ha  could  take  the  shine 
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ont  of  the  Black  Diamoud,  whom  manj  deolared  to  be  ''  alow  as  a  top.** 
Fifty  guineas  was  posted,  and  Blackheath  named  as  the  rendezToos.  On 
May  2l8ty  1805,  the  battle  came  off.  Tom  Jones  seconded  Cribb,  and  WiU 
Wood,  the  coachman,  picked  np  the  Jew. 

For  the  first  quarter  of  an  hour  Ikey  made  good  use  of  his  stiength.  He 
closed  at  the  end  of  each  round,  and  brou^t  Cribb  down  heavily  more  than 
once.  Cribb  fought  very  steadily  and  cautiously,  generally  drawing  his  man 
after  him.  Being,  however,  down  and  undermost  at  the  end  of  several 
rounds,  superficial  observers  thought  that  Cribb  had  the  worst  of  it,  and 
betted  against  him.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth  rounds,  however,  though  Cribb 
was  down,  Ikey's  friends  perceived  their  man  had  much  the  worst  of  it 
He  was  not  only  much  disfigured  but  sadly  distressed  by  some  heavy  half- 
arm  hits  which  Cribb  had  delivered  with  the  right  on  his  left  side.  They 
fought  two  more  rounds,  making  eleven  in  aU,  when  Ikey,  who  was  terribly 
distressed,  refused  to  fight  any  more,  alleging  that  he  had  sprained  his  wrist. 
'*  This  defeat  sadly  moi  tified  many  of  the  Israelites,  who  considered  Ikey  had 
shown  'the  white  feather.'  It  was  afterwards,  however,  agreed  that  he 
had  no  chance  of  victory/' 

Cribb  was  unquestionably  "going  the  pace,"  and  ''it  is  the  pace  that 
kiUs."  The  next  month  (June),  he  was  matched  to  fight  Qeorge  Nicholls, 
on  the  20th  July.  They  met  at  Broadwater,  and  here  Cribb  experienced 
his  first  and  last  defeat.  The  details  will  be  found  under  KichoUs'  memoir 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  Period. 

As  colour  or  country  made  no  difference  to  Tom  Cribb,  any  more  than  to 
his  smaller  successor  Tom  Bayers,  Cribb  entered  the  ring  on  the  8th  Octobei^ 
1805,  with  Bill  Richmond,  the  black,  at  Hailsham,  Sussex,  after  Qully  had 
been  defeated  by  the  accomplished  Pearce,  the  Game  Chicken.  The  purse 
was  25  guineas,  twenty  to  the  winner. 

"At  any  other  time,"  says  the  reporter,  "a  contest  between  these  men 
would  have  demanded  the  greatest  attention,  but  so  highly  were  the  minds 
of  the  amateurs  excited  by  the  merit  of  the  first  contenders,  that  little  notice 
seemed  paid  to  the  present  battle.  To  call  it  a  battle,  however,  is  to  disgrace 
the  synonyme  of  fight.  It  was  a  most  unequal  match.  Richmond,  finding 
he  could  not  get  at  his  steady  and  formidabie  opponent,  hopped  and  danoed 
about  the  ring,  sometimes  fedling  down,  at  others  jigging  round  in  the  style 
of  an  Otaheitan  dance.  Cribb  appeared  somewhat  puzzled  by  his  opponent's 
long  black  pegs,  and  could  not  be  persuaded  to  go  in  and  lick  him  off  hand, 
as  every  one  knew  was  well  in  his  power.  Twenty  minutes  elapsed  without 
a  single  blow  of  any  consequence  passing.     In  this  manner  they  epnu  it  ^^nt 
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for  one  hour  and  a  half,  when  Cribb  was  acknowledged  the  victor,  without 
being  the  least  hurt.  Among  the  numerous  sporting  equestrians  present 
was  the  Duke  of  Clarence." 

Gribb  now  rose  into  general  notice,  and  John  Jackson  haying  introduced 
him  to  the  renowned  Captain  Barclay,  of  Ury  (of  whom  more  anon),  that 
excellent  judge  quickly  perceived  his  natural  good  qualities ;  he  took  him  in 
hand,  trained  him  under  his  own  eye,  and  backed  him  for  200  guineas  against 
the  famous  Jem  Belcher,  whose  pr$9tig$  was  still  so  great,  that,  despite  the 
loss  of  an  eye,  six  to  four  was  laid  upon  him  so  soon  as  the  match  was  made. 

On  the  dassio  hurst  of  Moulsey,  on  the  8th  April,  1807,  in  a  twenty  feet 
roped  ring,  Tom  Cribb  and  Jem  Belcher  met.  Qully  and  Bob  Watson, 
of  Bristol,  waited  upon  Belcher ;  Bill  Warr  and  Bill  Richmond  (last  defeated 
by  Cribb),  waited  on  the  champion. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— The  wieiioe  on  both  sides  wu 
shown  in  the  ezoeUence  of  their  defensiTe 
ttttitades;  Belcher's,  howerer,  wu  far  the 
most  graoefiil  and  nnoonstrained.  Belcher 
broke  ffroond*  end  got  in  two  light  hits  left 
and  rignt  on  tiie  bo^  of  his  opponent,  which 
were  retamed  slightly  bv  Cribb,  who  rallied, 
dosed,  and  was  thrown  Dy  Belcher. 

2.— Belcher  pat  in  two  severe  blows  npon 
Cribb's  head  and  body,  when  the  latter 
retomed  a  hit,  bat  slipped  down  upon  his 
hands  in  attempting  to  zollow  it  np.  Cribb 
showed  the  first  blood. 

8. — Sereral  severe  blows  were  exchanged, 
when  Cribb  threw  Belcher,  who  planted  a 
heavy  bodr  blow  while  in  the  act  of  fidling. 
This  roana  rather  in  fiiTonr  of  Cribb. 

4.— Cribb  displayed  spod  science  in  ward- 
ing off  two  blows  of  Belcher's,  when  they 
elosed  and  fell. 

6.— Belcher  with  his  right  hand  pat  in  a 
dreadfbl  blow  on  Cribb's  left  eye,  and  in 
closing  hit  his  opponent  twice  in  the  body, 
and  threw  him.    (Five  to  two  on  Belcher.) 

6.— Cribb  began  to  show  symptoms  of 
weakness.  Beldier  pat  in  a  hit,  warding  off 
which  caused  Cribb  to  fiUl. 

7. — Belcher's  ponishment  was  now  visible 
on  the  body  of  Cribb,  who  endeavoared  to 
pat  in  two  blows,  which  were  parried  by 
Belcher,  and  Jem  retamed  both  riffht  and 
left  widi  great  dexterity,  and  rallied  his  man 
to  the  ropes,  when  Cribb  dang  to  them,  and 
feU  mach  &tigaed ;  Bdcher  sJso  went  down 
on  his  knees,  bat  seemed  in  good  spirits. 
(Three  to  one  on  Jem.) 

8.^A  good  sapply  of  home-brewed  from 
Cribb ;  hitting  and  retreating  neatly  on  both 
sides;  when  they  dosed  and  both  went 
down. 

V^^Belcher  l)ii  his  adversaiy  right  a44 


left,  bnt  only  the  latter  told,  when  Jem  fell 
from  Uie  force  of  his  own  blow. 

10.— Belcher  commenced  this  roand  with 
great  spirit,  and  gave  Cribb  some  severe 
blows,  without  letting  him  liave  a  chance; 
following  and  rallying  Itis  opponent  to  the 
rones,  when  Cribb,  appearing  qaite  fatigued, 
feU.  (The  odds  now  rose  foar  to  one  on 
Jem.) 

11. —Belcher  planted  two  hies,  which 
Cribb  skilfully  warded  off,  but  Belcher  was 
so  rapid  in  dosing  upon  hi«  antagonist,  that 
they  both  went  down. 

12.— A  small  change  was  now  making  its 
appearance  between  Qie  combatants — Cribb 
seemed  rather  gaining  his  strcnffth,  while 
Bdcher  appeared  rather  distressed  from  his 
exertions  \  Cribb  rallied  successfully,  planted 
a  hit  under  Belcher's  perfect  eye,  dosed, 
and  threw  him. 

18. — ^Belcher  in  all  his  contests  never 
showed  himself  to  grcKater  advantage  than 
in  this  round;  his  skill  was  of*  the  finest 
order,  and  only  equalled  by  his  courage. 
In  dosing,  Bdcner  threw  Criob. 

14. — Bioth  on  the  alert.  Bdcher  let  go 
both  right  and  leil,  which  were  parried  by 
Cribb,  who  returned  two  blows  in  th«'  body, 
when  they  dosed  and  fell.  (BtiU  four  to 
one  on  Belcher.) 

16.— Belcher,  fbll  of  gaiety,  rallied  Cnhh 
to  the  extremity  of  the  ting,  and,  in  strug- 
gling, put  an  end  to  the  round  by  falling. 

16.— Cribb  stopped  Belcher's  birrws  with 
great  skill.  The  knowing  ones  were,  at  this 
period  of  the  battle,  rather  ai  a  stand-still 
with  regard  to  sporting  their  money.  Cribb, 
it  was  certain,  by  his  appeamnoe,  had  re- 
ceived severe  punialunent.  but  not  enoufirib  to 
satisfy  anything  like  his  glutton  y^  and  Mi- 
dler's ^tamini^  hi^  becii  cppndered  q^  i^ 
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deoUike  prerioof  to  the  contest,  and  it  was 
apprehended  that  he  ooold  not  last 

17.— Belcher,  still  confident,  forced  the 
fighting,  nntil  Cribb  fell  from  fatigae. 

I8.-HBelcher  pat  in  some  severe  blows  in 
the  body,  and  followed  them  with  a  heavy 
right-hander  on  the  throat  of  his  opponent, 
and  Cribb  fell  violently,  and  qaite  ezkansted. 
It  was  in  this  round  tha>t  Belcher  sprained 
his  wrist,  and  was  almost  deprived  of  the 
use  of  his  right  hand  afterwards. 

19. — Belcher  slipped  in  making  pUiT. 

20.— The  oombafcants  dosed  and  fell. 

21.— Cribb  planted  two  blows  on  his  oppo- 
nent's head,  who  slipped  in  retoming  them. 
It  was  now  perceived  that  Belcher  proved 
incorrect  in  his  distances,  and  that  several  of 
his  blows  were  thrown  away,  from  the  bad 
state  of  his  eye. 

23.— Belcher,  fbll  of  gaiety,  put  in  a  good 
hit,  and  threw  Cribb  a  eross-battock. 

24. — Cribb  the  most  conflpicaons  in  the 
roond,  when  they  closed  and  fell. 

25.— Cribb  pat  in  a  tremendous  blow,  and 
in  attempting  to  follow  it  np,  Belcher 
shifted,  and  Cribb  ran  himself  down. 

26. — ^The  constitation  of  Belcher  was  now 
giving  way;  his  strength  was  not  able  to 
resist  the  heavy  ponishment  of  Cribb,  who 
hit  Jem  from  him,  and  gare  him  a  leveller. 
Cribb  apon  this  became  the  fkvoorite. 

27. — ^A.  well-contested  roand,  and,  not- 
withstanding Belcher  gave  Cribb  a  cross- 
battock,  it  was  considered  in  favoar  of  the 
latter. 

28.— Belcher  matde  a  hit,  which  was 
warded  off  by  his  opponent  and  returned, 
when  they  dosed  and  fell. 

29. — Withoat  hesitation  Cribb  closed,  and, 
from  his  ancommon  strength,  threw  Bdcher 
over  tiie  ropes. 

80.— After  slight  exchanges,  Belcher  fell 
from  a  very  slight  Jiit. 


91. — ^A  good  round,  withoat  any  partieular 
advantage  to  either;  though  driob  put  in 
the  most  blows,  vet  Bdcher  gave  his  adver- 
sary a  violent  fiJl. 

82.— Both  dosed  and  felL 

88. — Belcher,  quite  game,  endeavoured  to 
make  the  best  of  it,  but  Cribb  rallied  and 
threw  him. 

84,  85,  and  86.— In  all  IhcM  zounds  Cribh 
maintained  the  superiority. 

87'— Belcher  had  scarcely  any  strength 
left  to  s^-and,  and  his  brave  opponent  was 
not  in  a  much  bettor  state;  ana  from  this 
period  to  the  fortieth  it  was  little  better 
than  mere  husging,  blows  they  could  not  be 
called,  from  the  exhausted  state  of  both  the 
combatante. 

41  and  last— Thirly-five  minutes  had  now 
elftpsed,  and  Cribb  proving  the  stronger 
man,  put  in  two  weak  blows,  when  Belcher, 
quite  exhausted,  fell  upon  the  ropes,  and 
gave  up  the  contest. 

Bbmakkb.— Every  one  prsaent  could  not 
but  feel  surprised  at  the  astonishing  improve- 
ment Cribb  had  made  in  the  sdenoe  of  pugi- 
lism. In  all  his  preceding  contests  he  had 
only  displayed  the  pluck  <n  a  nonce,  bat  is 
this  he  showed  himself  equal  to  his  opponent 
in  stopping  and  measuring  his  distances. 
Had  it  been  generally  known  that  he  had  so 
amply  possessed  these  qualities,  as  well  as 
his  astonishing  game,  the  result  might  have 
been  antidpated.  Notwithstanding  this  just 
praise  is  paid  to  Cribb*s  merit,  he  cannot  be 
considered  equally  sdentific  with  his  unsuc- 
cessful opponent  He  was  deddedly  dow, 
and  until  after  the  hit  he  so  dexteroudy  put 
in  on  Belcher*s  perfect  eye,  and  the  latter 
had  sprained  his  wrist,  he  stood  a  doubtful 
chance.  Bdcher  fought  witii  all  that  vigour 
and  skill  which  ever  were  his  charadmristics, 
but  seemed  incapable  of  judging  his  dis- 
tances accurately. 

From  the  above  somewhat  meagre  report  of  this  battle,  it  will  be  gathered 
that  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  Cribb,  who  was  nearly  two  stone 
heavier  than  his  opponent,  he  was  only  just  able  to  pull  through  against 
the  wonderful  skill  and  activity  of  Jem  Belcher.  Indeed,  it  is  said  in 
''Boxiana,"  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  manoeuvring  of  Bill  Warr,  the 
boot  would  have  been  on  the  other  leg.  It  appears  that  in  the  eighteenth 
round,  when  Cribb  fell  exhausted,  Gully,  who  was  seconding  Belcher,  was 
so  satisfied  that  Cribb  could  not  come  to  time,  that  he  offered  five  to  one 
to  Warr  that  Belcher  had  won.  Bill  accepted  the  bet,  and  then  craftily 
insisted  that  it  should  be  staked.  This  ceremony,  although  only  occupying 
a  minute,  gave  sufficient  time  to  enable  a  glutton  like  Cribb  to  recover 
himself. 

George  Ciibb,  who  was  emulous  of  his  brother's  fame,  made  his  first 
UOBUCcessf i4  effort  with  HortoUi  a  big  provinciiil  boxer,  of  the  Bristol  Sohoot 
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Hortoiiy  whose  only  daim  to  ramve  in  ring  hi«tory  is  the  fact  of  hu  haybg 
fought  Tom  Cribb,  beat  -'the  jonng  'nn"  in  twenty-fire  minates.  The 
report,  given  in  "Pancratia,"  p.  302,  says,  '^Cribb,  !ike  his  more  dis- 
tinguished brother,  fights  too  slow,  while  Horton,  who  is  a  rare  double- 
handed  fellow,  hit  him  abroad  every  round.  Horton,  when  the  battle  was 
over,  offered  to  fight  either  Tom  Cribb  or  John  GuUy,  but  both  declined.*' 
Tom,  however,  merely  waited,  and  Gully  had  already  a  match  on  with 
Gregson,  and,  therefore.  Mister  Horton's  challenge  looks  much  like  ^*  bounce.'* 
In  January,  1808,  Cribb  accepted  the  challenge  of  Horton;  the  latter  being 
under  the  care  and  tuition  of  Fearce,  the  Game  Chicken.  The  stake  was 
100  guineas,  ten  posted  as  a  forfeit,  and  the  fight  to  come  off  in  the  same 
ring  as  Gully  and  Gregson's  battle.  From  the  flourishing  accounts  of 
Horton's  improvement  in  sparring  while  on  a  tour  with  the  ''Chicken,'* 
all  but  Captain  Barclay,  and  a  few  firm  friends  of  Cribb,  declined  lay- 
ing any  odds.  The  combat  came  oiF  on  the  10th  May,  1808,  at  Markyate 
Street,  Herts.  The  absorbing  interest  of  the  GuUy  and  Gregson  contest 
seems  to  have  prevented  the  reporters  from  doing  justice  to  this  battle, 
which,  nevertheless,  was  a  poor  one-sided  affair.  If  young  George  had 
no  chance  with  Horton,  Horton  had  less  with  "brother  Tom."  At  the 
dose  of  the  first  round  six  to  four  was  betted  upon  Cribb,  which  increased 
to  two  and  three  to  one  soon  afterwards.  Tom's  steadiness  and  safe 
milling  qualities  made  it  merely  a  question  of  time.  Twenty-five  rounds, 
however,  for  Cribb  was  never  in  a  huiry,  were  required  before  Horton  gave 
in  utterly  beaten. 

The  sporting  world  was  now  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  pugilistic  merits  of 
the  burly  host  of  tiie  Castle,  Bob  Gregson,  and  Tom  Cribb.  It  was  maintained 
by  one  party  that  Gregson,  though  overmatched  by  the  skill  of  Gully,  who 
had  now  formaUy  retired  from  the  championship,  would  shine  conspicuously 
from  his  great  strength  and  pluck,  if  matched  against  such  "  a  slow  >ne" 
(for  on  this  point  Cribb's  opponents,  like  Tom  Sayers',  always  insisted). 
Accordingly  in  June,  1808,  when  Gully  and  Cribb  had  a  joint  benefit  at  the 
Fives  Court,  a  challenge  was  given,  and  Tuesday,  October  25th,  1808, 
fixed  as  the  day  of  batUe.  Moulsey  Hurst,  in  a  thirty  feet  roped  ring,  was 
the  heus  tn  quo,  and  for  the  details  we  quote  the  Daily  Advertiter  :— 

''The  dreadful  beating  Gregson  had  received  from  Gully,  so  far  frt>m 
disheartening  him,  only  tended  to  make  him  tenfold  solicitous  for  another 
chance  of  acquiring  pugilietic  fame.  Major  Morgan,  his  last  backer,  however, 
declined  patronising  him ;  but  he  soon  found  another  friend  in  the  Marquis 
ef  Tweoddule.     FaiU  Hethucn,  Esq.,  backc4  Cribb  in  this  coatest 
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A.  thirty  feet  ring  haTing  been  formed,  at  half  past  twelve  the  combatants 
entered ;  Cribb  attended  by  OuUy  and  Bill  Gibbons,  and  Oregson  with  his 
secondsy  Jem  Belcher  and  Richmond.  Odds  five  to  fonr  in  faronr  of  Cribb, 
more  betters  than  takers.    At  a  quarter  before  one  they  set-to. 


THE  FIGHT.* 


Bound  1.— llie  iii«tant  Cribb  shook  huidi 
he  ttept  baok.  and  aammed  his  attitude. 
Short  aparring,  each  atudoua  for  the  firat 
hit.  GregBon  attempted  to  lead  with  hia 
left  hand,  but  his  distance  was  ill-jadged, 
and  fell  short.  Cribb  was  also  inenectoal, 
as  his  blow  went  over  his  opponent's  shonl* 
der.  They  closed,  and  both  fell,  Oregson 
uppermost. 

2.— Cribb  put  in  two  body  blows,  right 
and  left.  Oregson  made  a  oonrageons  at- 
tempt to  hit  Cribb,  who  shifted  and  avoided 
him  dexterously,  and  immediately  threw  in 
a  severe  hit  in  uie  right  side  of  the  face  with 
his  left  hand.  Blood  issued  from  the  cut 
profusely,  and  never  ceased  during  the  oom* 
bat.  Oregson  lost  his  temper,  and  threw  in 
some  desperate  blows  in  the  neck,  which, 
had  Cribb  not  partially  avoided,  it  was  sup- 
posed would  have  ended  the  contest.  Cribb 
rallied,  and  threw  lus  opponent.  (Odds  two 
to  one  in  Cribb*s  fkvour.) 

4. — Oregson  rallied,  and  pat  in  a  severe 
hit  under  Cribb*s  ear  ^  Cribo  retreated,  ac- 
cording to  his  usual  mode  of  fighting,  and 
Oregson  following  him,  he  at  everv  retreat- 
ing step  put  in  a  severe  hit  witn  his  left 
hand  on  the  right  side  of  Oregson's  fiice. 
Oreeson,  however,  followed  up  until  he  fell, 
abs^utely  stunned. 

5. — No  fighting;  Cribb  fell  in  making 
play. 

6.^Thi8  round  odds  fell  again.  Oregson 
judged  his  distance  well,  and  the  first  hit 
threw  in  so  tremendous  a  blow  on  the 
temple,  that  Cribb  was  glaringly  abroad  and 
stupefied.  Had  Oregson  now  possessed 
science  as  a  pugilist  eoual  to  his  strength, 
he  must  have  beaten  Cnob  out  of  time,  out 
while  Cribb  was  retreating  to  the  ropes, 
desirous  of  finishing  the  round,  Oregson  fol- 
lowed him,  and  lost  this  glorious  oppor- 
tunity of  winning  the  battle,  by  idly  sparring 
away  the  time,  instead  of  repeating  his 
blows.  Cribb,  with  all  his  dexterity',  was 
obliged  to  sustain  another  disadvantageous 
rally  before  he  could  close  the  round,  and 
then  was  knocked  off  his  legs. 

7. — Cribb's  head  cut  a  sorry  fifipre,  and 
Oregson's  month  and  nose  continued  to 
bleed  copiously.  They  rallied,  and  both 
exchanged  hits  to  a  stand  still,  when  Oreg- 
son threw  Cribb. 

8.— Oregson  made  play,  but  no  depend- 


anoe  could  be  placed  oo  his  hits,  from  the 
bad  judgment  he  displayed  in  his  distanoea. 
Cribo  pat  in  his  fiivourite  left-handed  hit 
again  over  (}regson*s  dreadfbllv  sore  mouth. 
Oregson,  almost  wild,  closed,  and  threw 
Cribo  a  severe  croos-buttoek.  Neverthelen, 
odds  rose  again  two  to  one  on  Cribb. 

9.  ^  (Oregson  showed  evident  distreaa. 
Cribb  still  kept  up  his  old  game  of  retreat- 
ing. Oregson,  impelled  by  tlie  warmth  at 
his  temner,  followed  him,  and  was  severely 
punished  by  some  dreadfiil  reseats  on  the 
right  side  m  his  face.  Re  fell  on  his  knees, 
and  appeared  unable  to  rise  again  sJone. 
(Three  to  one  on  Cribb.) 

10.— Cribb  supported  h  is  superiority.  They 
fought  until  both  fell  on  their  kneea,  and 
after  a  fraternal  hug.  both  laid  themselvea 
down,  exhausted  with  fati^e. 

11. — ^Both  appeared  distressed  in  their 
wind,  and  showed  groat  caution ;  closed,  and 
both  fell. 

12. — ^In  this  round  the  combatants  seemed 
recovering,  and  a  display  of  greater  courage 
never  was  seen.  Oregson  threw  in  a  meet 
tremendous  hit,  but  it  fell  short  by  an  inch. 
He  then  rallied,  and  successfully  planted  a 
hit  on  the  head,  and  another  on  the  body. 
Cribb  seemed  abroad,  and  Oregeon  threw 
him.    (Odds  seven  to  four  on  Cnob.) 

18.  —  Lanffuago  would  be  incapable  of 
describing  the  areodful  appearanoe  of  the 
faces  of  Dotli  combatants.  Thev,  however, 
obstinately  stood  and  exchanged  hits  until 
Oregson  fell,  more  by  exhaustion  tiian  by 
the  force  of  the  liit 

14.— Tliis  round  was  as  resolutely  con- 
tended. Oregson  exerted  his  utmost  to  gain 
the  advantage,  but  Cribb  seemed  to  nave 
recovered  both  Ills  wind  and  strength.  Oreg- 
son was  so  weak  that  his  knees  gave  way, 
and  he  fell  on  his  hands,  and  actually  pulled 
at  the  gross  with  passion. 

IS.—Cribb  beat  his  opnonent  in  this  round 
dreadfully.  Oregson  fell  again;  then  tried 
to  get  on  his  knees,  but  in  vain. 

16. — ^By  chance  Oregson  struck  Cribb  on 
the  head  at  setting-to,  and  brought  him 
down. 

19.— It  appeared  to  require  the  greatest 
exertions  ot  Doth  combatants  to  make  any 
impression,  and  he  who  for  a  minute  was 
favoured  by  nature  had  the  advantage. 

20.-*  Both   displayed   excellent  bottom. 


*  The  accounts  in  "  Boxiana"  and  "  Fights  for  the  Championship,**  are  verbal  reprints  of 
^9fih  other.    The  i^re  is  the  oontemporarjr  reportt 
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The^  matoftUy  ran  in,  met,  and  fell  like  men  fHiicli,  if  it  failed  not  only  to  take  eifeet,  bnt 

permcUy  inebviated.  to  ston  his  adrersazy,  the  rally  was  sore  to 

22.^A  rally,  and  Gregson  bored  down  his  terminate  greatly  to  his  disadvantage ;  still 

m>ponent.     (Ten  to  one  was  offered  that  Cribb  never  was  secure  of  beating  him,  for 

Cribb  did  not  come  again.)  although  hit  several  times  to  a  stand  still, 

23.— Oribb  at  meeting  had  jost  strength  he  recovered  his  wind  at  intervals,  and  cer- 

enough  to  put  in  two  slight  hits,  and  eloeed.  tainly  stood  up  with  the  most  undaunted 

They  wrestled,  and  Cnob  threw  Gregson,  oouiage.    Giibo  fought  upon  his  old  plan  of 

who  fell  like  lead.    He  was,  however,  put  retreating,  in  order  to  wind  his  adversary, 

again  on  his  seoond*s  knee,  but  on  time  and  by  this  means  always  fights  at  home, 

being  called  was  unable  to  come  forward,  He  was  here  jparticularly  successfbl  with  his 

having  been  seriously  hurt  in  the  last  fall.  left-handed  hits,  as  Gregson's  face  showed 

Cribb,  on  hearing  the  news  might  have  oon«  by   its   dreadfully  bruised   state.     Cribb's 

sidered  it  the  luckiest  moment  of  lus  life:  principal  backer  presented  him  with  £150. 

he  immediately  fell  into  his  second's  arm^  as  a  reward  for  his  undaunted  courage ;  ana 

and  remained  apparently  exhausted  for  some  Mr.  Jackson  kindly  collected  a  handsome 

minutes.  subscription  purse  for  the  unfortunate  Greg- 

On  recovering,  Cribb  challenged  Rich-  son.     Greffson  was  conveyed  to  the  King's 

mond,  who  had  offended  him,  to  fight  im-  Head  at  Hampton,  and  Cribb  to  the  Tor 

mediately  for  50  guineas,  bnt  this  was  pre-  Inn  at  Hampton  Court.    Thev  were  both 

vented.  bled,  and  remained  quiet  until  Wednesday 

Bbmarxs.  —  Ghregson   sustained   in   this  evening,  when  they  returned  to  town.    The 

contest  as  much  injury  as  he  did  with  Gully,  Duke  of  York,  the  Marquis  of  Tweeddale, 

and  proved  himself  a  bad  Jpadge  of  his  dis-  Lords   Yarmouth,  Craven,  Brook,   Barry - 

tances,   and,   as  every   scientific   amateur  more,  and  Somerville,  with  a  large  numlier 

always  considered  him,  a  novice  in  the  art  of  military  and  naval  officers  and  sporting 

of  pugilism.    In  rallyiog  he  had  but  one  hit,  gentlemen  were  upon  the  ground. 

This  battle,  which  almost  equalled  in  teverity  that  between  Oollj  and 
Gregson,  hronght  Cribb  to  the  elevation  of  the  championship,  Mr.  Oollj 
having,  as  we  have  seen,  fonnaUj  retired  from  the  position.  "No  sooner 
did  this  come  to  the  ears  of  Jem  Belcher — who  was  still  smarting  under 
the  defeat  he  had  sustained  at  the  hands  of  Cribb,  which  he  never  ceased 
maintaining  was  the  result  of  an  accident  to  his  wrist — ^than  he  sent  forth 
a  chaUenge  to  Cribb,  for  another  trial  for  the  belt  and  200  guineas.  Cribb 
readily  responded;  the  preUminaries  were  arranged,  and  Monday,  February 
1,  1809,  fixed  for  the  combat  Captain  Barclay  again  came  forward  as 
Cribb's  backer  and  trainer,  and  the  odds  were  seven  to  four  in  Tom's  favour. 
Belcher  went  into  training  at  Virginia  Water,  and  it  was  stated  he  was  in 
excellent  condition  and  spirits. 

On  the  Monday  above-mentioned,  in  a  thirty  feet  roped  ring,  on  Epsom 
race-course,  the  men  met,  Belcher  entering  the  enclosure  at  half  past  twelve, 
waited  upon  by  Dan  Mendoza  and  Bob  Clarke.  Soon  afterwards  Cribb 
threw  his  "castor''  into  the  ring,  followed  by  Joe  Ward  and  Bill  Gibbons. 
Two  and  then  three  to  one  were  offered  on  Cribb. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— Sparring  for  half  a  minute,  2.— Oribb  made  play,  and  threw  in  a  body 

Belcher  made  two  hits ;  Cribb  panned  one,  hit.     Belcher  ralliea.     Some  good   blows 

bnt  the  other  got  home  in  the  body.    Cribb  exchansed,  and  Cribb  threw  his  opponent, 
returned ;  Belcher  made  a  half-armed  stop.  8.*-No  virible  marks  of  hittinff  yet    Bel- 

Th.9j  dosed,  and  Belcher  fell,  bnt  lightly,  oher  very  gay,  with  great  skill  made  two 
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Imuing  liiti  riffht  and  left,  the  kit  of  which 
Oribb  reoeivea  in  ftdl  force  under  his  left 
ear,  and  a  copiona  disdiarge  of  blood  fol- 
lowed. Some  blowa  well  ezohanged  at  a 
diatanoe.  Cribb  threw  Belcher  again,  bnt 
■uiiifeetly  had  the  wont  of  the  roond  aa  to 
kitting. 

4wA  good  display  of  science.  BverT  hit 
Chopped  on  both  sides.  Cribb  snrprised  the 
aBateors  by  his  steady  stops  and  back-stops. 
Belcher  attempted  to  raUV,  bnt  fell,  seem- 
ingly diitreesea  in  his  wind. 

6. — Belcher  pat  in  riffht  and  left  hits ;  bnt 
it  was  evident  that  he  had  once  more  lamed 
his  right  hand.  Oiibb  again  rallied  soocess- 
ftUly,  and  threw  his  opponent. 

0. — Belcher  retreated,  seemingly  to  re- 
erait  his  wind,  to  the  ropes,  where  Cribb 
planted  some  good  blows.  Belcher  now,  in 
order  to  avoid  his  adTersarr's  snperior 
strength,  hit  out,  and  socoessfnlly  planted  a 
blow  at  arm's  length  with  his  lame  hand  on 
the  spot  he  had  before  sCTerely  struck  onder 
the  ear,  and  which  was  also  the  precise  place 
in  which  Gbegson  pat  his  tr^mendoos  olow 
in  their  last  contest  The  bloi>J  igain  issaed 
with  increased  force ;  they  dosed,  and  Bel- 
cher threw  Cribb  a  cross-bnttock.  (Great 
joy  among  the  Bristol  people.  Cxibb*s  glut- 
tony, however,  being  well  known,  odds  were 
even  now  foor  to  one  in  his  fiekvoor.) 

7.-— In  this  round  Belcher  indisputably  had 
the  advanta^,  but  his  well-known  infirmities 
prevented  his  becoming  the  favourite.  He 
rallied,  and  hit  with  astonishing  success. 
The  men  dosed,  and  Cribb  fell  easilv. 

8.— Belcher  appeared  winded  from  his 
exertions  in  the  last  round.  He  retreated 
towards  the  ropes,  where  again  he  was  re- 
duced to  a  courageous  effort  to  ezfaricate 
himsel£  He  rallied,  put  in  a  few  hits,  but 
80  slight,  that  Cribb  appeared  to  be  uncon- 
sdous  of  them.  The  men  doeed,  hugged, 
and  contended  for  the  fidl,  until  both  strug- 
gled over  the  ropes. 

9.^The  combatants  closed,  and  the  seconds 
separated  them.* 

10.— Belcher  had  evidently  great  disad- 
vantages to  labour  under,  and  this  round 
indicated  strongly  in  who  e  favour  the  con- 
test must  terminate ;  Cribb  had  as  yet  made 
little  play.  He  now  went  in,  hit,  stopped, 
and  hit  again  five  or  six  times  suocesstvelv, 
and  finally  oave  his  opponent  a  heavy  fail. 
(Any  odds,  but  no  takers.) 

11.— Cribb  forced  the  fighting,  as  in  the 
preoeding  round,  and  again  threw  Belcher. 


Both  Bdcher's  hands  were  now  injured,  and 
Cribb  kept  the  lead  he  had  gained  up  to  the 

19th.— Belcher  now  oonvmced  the  spec- 
tators of  his  fine  sdence.  Unable  to  hit 
effectively,  he  stopped  Cribb's  blows  with 
marvellous  neatness.  Despite  his  dexterity, 
however,  Cribb  now  bored  in  and  forced  him 
down;  nevertheless.  Belcher  fought  defrn- 
sively,  prdooging  the  battle  to  the 

81st  and  final  round.— It  was  piteous  to 
■ee  this  once  renowned  and  brave  diampion 
oontending  against  nature.  For  the  last  ten 
rounds  there  was  not  a  diance  of  success ; 
still  his  olden  skill  made  him  diifieult  to 
beat,  and  Cribb,  dow  and  sure,  never  threw 
away  a  chance.  Beldier's  knuckles  of  faia 
right  hand  were  swelled  immepsely,  and  his 
right  forearm  covered  with  bruises  from 
stopping  Cribb's  left  hand.  At  the  end  of 
fortv  nunutes,  at  the  urvent  request  of  his 
backers  and  friends,  Beldier  gave  in,  never 
again  to  enter  the  field  of  honour. 

Bbmakxb.— Oreatly  as  this  victory  adds 
to  the  Bune  of  the  champion,  as  a  resdute, 
cautions,  and  truly  brave  boxer,  the  be&t 
judges  were  agreed  that  had  BeJdier  pos- 
sessed his  once  excellent  oonstitatiQn  and 
both  his  eyes,  Cribb  must  have  been  de- 
feated. There  were  not  wanting  others  who 
maintained  that,  despite  his  uow  hitting, 
Cribb's  retreating  and  defensive  tactics,  wiSi 
his  wonderful  stamina,  strength,  and  never- 
fkiling  coursge,  must  make  it  a  doubtful 
point  if  Belcher  ever  could  have  *>ii^«iiH 
him,  as  Cribb  always  seemed  to  have  a 
"little  left"  when  his  adversely  was  on  the 
totter,  and  he  was  called  upon  "to  finish.** 
When  Belcher  first  came  from  Bristol,  he 
was  justly  considered  a  phenomenon ;  under 
the  age  of  twenty  he  adduced  a  new  system 
of  fighting,  which  completdv  baffled  the 
most  sdentifio  adepts  in  the  old  school,  and 
to  him  boxing  in  a  great  measure  owed  its 
support,  particularly  by  the  emulation  he 
excited,  and  the  attempts  made  to  produce  a 
man  to  contend  with  him.  But  at  this 
period,  at  the  age  of  only  twenty-seven,  he 
was  so  far  degenerated  as  to  oppoee,  with 
very  little  chance  of  success,  any  pugilist  of 
note ;  he  was  unable  to  make  but  very  fsw 
hits  with  his  now  enfeebled  hands,  and  after 
a  contest  of  half  an  hoar  natare  deeerted  him ; 
still  he  retained  some  of  his  former  gaiety, 
which  only  reminded  those  who  knew  him 
what  he  once  was,  and  every  one,  with  an 
eye  of  pity,  saw  that  all  powers  of  execution 
had  deserted  him. 


Cribb  seemed  now  to  have  reached  the  topmost  round  of  fortune's  ladder 
as  a  pngilist    like  Alexander  Selkirk  he  could  ezdainiy— 

Hy  title  there's  nous  to  dispute, 
when  a  rival  arose  from  an  unexpected  quarter.    Tom  Molineaux^  an  athletic 


*  This  would  by  the  modern  rales  be  illegaL 
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American  black,  had  astonished  the  amateurs  by  the  wonderflil  strength  and 
gluttony  he  had  shown  in  his  conquest  of  Tom  Blake  (Tom  Tough) ;  indeed 
his  countryman.  Bill  Richmond,  vaunted  loudly  that  **  the  man  of  colour" 
must  win.  Two  hundred  guineas  was  posted  on  behalf  of  Molineaux,  and  a 
further  purse  of  100  guineas  was  subscribed  by  patrons  of  the  ring  to  be 
presented  personally  to  the  conqueror  after  the  combat.  Many  persons  were 
astonished  at  the  Nigger's  audacity,  while  others,  who  knew  their  man, 
not  only  exhibited  no  surprise,  but  expressed  their  confidence  that  the 
Darkey  would  prove  the  most  formidable  antagonist  that  Cribb  had  ever 
encountered.  Cribb  was  among  those  who  held  IColineaux  very  cheap,  and 
he  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  should  win  with  ease.  We  read  in  a  journal 
of  the  day,  <'  Some  persons  feel  alarmed  at  the  bare  idea  that  a  black  man 
and  a  foreigner  should  seize  the  championship  of  England,  and  decorate  his 
sable  brow  with  the  hard  earned  laurels  of  Cribb.  He  must,  however,  have 
his  fair  chance,  though  Tom  swears  that,  for  the  honour  of  old  Englandi 
'  He'll  be  d-»—  if  he  will  relinquish  a  single  sprig  except  with  his  life.'" 

The  affair  excited  the  most  extraordinary  sensation,  not  only  in  the  pugi- 
Ustie  world,  but  also  among  classes  who  had  hitherto  considered  boxing  as 
beneath  their  notice,  and  who  now,  thinking  the  honour  of  their  country  was 
at  stake,  took  a  most  lively  interest  in  the  affair.  Although  Cribb  considered 
that  the  conquest  of  such  a  beginner  in  the  art  as  he  supposed  Moliucaux  to 
be,  would  be  mere  child's  play,  he  was  still  wise  enough  not  to  throw  a 
chance  away,  and  got  himself  into  good  condition,  although  he  was,  perhaps, 
a  Uttle  too  fleshy.  The  betting  upon  the  event  was  heavier  than  had  been 
known  for  many  years.  Odds  were  laid  that  Molineaux  would  be  defeated 
in  fifteen  minutes,  and  it  was  considered  the  excess  of  fool-hardiness  in  any 
one  who  betted  that  he  would  stand  more  than  half-an-hour. 

On  the  other  hand  we  find  Molineaux  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
confidence ;  indeed  his  vaunting  bordered  upon  insolent  braggadocia. 

The  day  selected  for  this  grand  milling  exhibition  was  December  18th, 
1810,  at  Copthall  Common,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  East  Orimstead,  Sussex, 
within  thirty  miles  of  the  metropolis. 

Notwithstanding  the  rain  came  down  in  torrents,  and  the  dUtanee  from 
London  (hear  this  ye  railroad  travellers  of  1879 !),  the  Fancy  were  not  to  be 
deterred  from  witnessing  the  mill,  and  waded  through  a  dayey  road,  nearly 
knee-deep  for  five  miles,  with  alacrity  and  cheerfulness,  so  great  was  the 
curiosity  and  interest  manifested  upon  this  battle.  We  shall,  according 
to  our  arrangement,  where  practicable,  give  the  original  report,  piee  the 
written-up  rhodomontade  of ''  Boxiana,"  copied  servilely  by  later  publications. 
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At  twelve  o'clock,  Mr.  Jackson,  who  generally  officiates  as  master  of  the 
ceremonies,  formed  an  outer  circle  of  the  Tarions  yehides  which  had  trans- 
ported so  man  J  thousands  from  the  metropolis,  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  in  order 
to  shield  the  combatants  as  much  as  possible  from  the  chilling  rain  and  wind 
from  the  eastward.  A  twentj-fonr  feet  ring,  according  to  preceding  arrange- 
ment, was  constructed  within  this  circle,  with  stakes  and  ropes,  and  as  soon 
as  completed  Molineaux  came  forward,  bowed  to  all  around,  hurled  np  his 
cap  in  dafiance,  and  then  withdrew  to  strip.  Cribb  followed  his  example, 
and  both  soon  returned  eager  for  the  fray,  amid  the  plaudits  of  the  populace, 
whose  animated  countenances  seemed  to  express  the  passing  thought,  *'  What 
a  glorious  thing's  a  battle."  Gully  and  Joe  Ward  seconded  Cribb;  and 
Bichmond  and  Jones  officiated  for  Molineaux. 

On  stripping,  the  appearance  of  the  men  was  really  formidable ;  Cribb, 
who  stood  five  feet  ten  inches  and  a  half,  weighed  fourteen  stone  three 
poxmds,  while  Molineaux,  who  was  five  feet  eight  inches  and  a  quarter,  was 
only  a  pound  lighter,  and  consequently  looked  &r  more  muscular.  His  arms 
were  of  wondrous  length  and  roundness  of  form.  He  looked  confident  and 
fierce,  rather  than  smiling,  and  nodded  his  head  as  he  shook  hands. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Round  1.— The  combatants  shook  hands,  legs,  and  oommenoed  a  desperate  rally,  in 

retired  two  steps,  put  themselves  in  attitude,  which  Cribb  again  brought  him  down, 

eyeing  each  other  with  the  most  penetrat-  5.-^An  ezoeilent   round,  good  straig^i- 

ing  looks,  and  each  highly  attentive  to  his  forward  fighting,  and  both  rallied  in  great 


goard.  For  a  moment  a  solemn  paose  en*  style.  Molineaaz  tried  to  bore  down  his 
saed.  A  little  sparring,  and  Molineaaz  pnt  op^ponent  by  main  strength ;  Cribb  deter- 
in  the  first  hit  by  a  right-handed  body-blow  nuned  to  nroTent  him  if  possible,  by  repwt- 
on  the  left  side  of  nis  opponent!  Cribb  ing  some  aespente  blows  on  the  hesM.  lliey 
smarUy  returned  right  and  left  on  the  head,  closed,  and  Ifolineauz  fibbed  very  dexter* 
and  one  for  luck  on  the  body.  Molineaux  ously  in  Dutch  Sam's  style,  but  at  length 
dosed,  and  Cribb  threw  him.  Thus  the  fell, 
round  ended  without  bloodshed.  6.— Molineaux  commenced  furiously.  Cribb 

2. — ^Both   set-to   with    great    eagerness,  slipped,  but  partially  recovered,  and  by  a 

apparently  fully  determined   on   a   manly  blow  brought  down  Molineaux. 

stand-up  fight,  seeming  to  exclude  sparring  7.^Molmeaux  rushed  in  as  before,  and 

and  shifting  altogether.     A  furious  rally,  Cribb  put  in  a  violent  blow  on  the  forehead, 

heavy  blows  exchanged.    Cribb's  did  most  by  which  he  picked  up  a  handsome  "  rain* 

execution,  being  thrown  in  straight  forward,  bow.*'    His  countenance  was,  however,  not 

while  MoUneaax  struck  hand  over  head  with  the  men  clouded,  and  he  was  first  to  tiM 

most  astonishing  power,  but  little  judgment,  time. 

and  Cribb  eiliier  parried  or  ipoilt  the  effort,  8.— Both  combatants  by  this  time  had 

by  planting  the  first  hit.    Cribb,  althou^^h  been  taught  discrimination,  and  had  dis- 

he  showed  first  blood  by  a  cut  on  the  lip,  covered  each  other's  physical  powers.   Cribb 

evidently  had  the  best  of  the  round.  found  out  that  his  notion  <tf  Deating  Moli« 

8.— Molineaux  fiAoed  his  antagonist  with  neaux  off  hand  was  truly  fiftllaeious,  as  ho 
great  courage.  Cribb  met  him  with  equal  really  was  an  ugly  customer,  and  he  also  bo- 
resolution,  and  after  a  little  sparring  brought  came  sensible  that  if  Molineaux  could  so  re- 
his  left  fist  in  contact  with  nis  antagonist's  duce  him  as  to  make  his  sledge  hammer  hits 
head  at  arm's  length  with  such  tremendous  tell,  he  should  not  willingly  lay  his  head  for 
force,  that  he  laid  him  to  measure  his  full  the  anvil.  He  therefore  now  brought  fbrward 
leagth  on  the  earth.  (Four  to  one  on  Cribb.)  his  science,  and  began  to  adopt  his  usual 

4.— XoUneauz  immediatelj  jumped  on  his  Ikmoua  retreating  ^rstom.    He  men  ndlM 
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desperately;  taooew  wm  altomate.  At 
length  Molineaiiz  fell ;  bat  Gribb,  from  his 
Ticirnt  exertion,  appeared  weaker  than  his 
opponent. 

9.^GallantlT  oonteeted.  Cribb  made  plaj. 
Holineanx  followed  conra^nshrtjnvmg  no 
quarter,  pat  in  a  serere  hit,  ana  Cribb  fell, 
•ridentlT  much  ezhaasted.  The  knowing 
ones  looked  qneer ;  Cribb  had  been  fighting 
toofiut. 

10.— The  conceit  by  this  time  was  tolera- 
bly well  taken  oat  of  both  combatants ;  their 
heads  and  fiMes  were  hideoasly  disfi^pired. 
Holineanx  again  displayed  saperionty  of 
strength.  For  fall  two  minates  hits  were 
exchanged  greatly  to  the  disadTantage  of 
Cribb ;  he,  however,  at  length  bronght  down 
his  opponent. 

ll.---Goarageoasly  oonteetod.  Holineanx 
brought  GribS  down. 

12. — Cribb  pat  in  a  severe  hit  in  the  body. 
Holineanx  retamed  on  the  head  and  fell. 

17. — Cribb  still  continned  his  shy  plan, 
and  Holineanx  evidently  had  the  advan- 

23.— In  this  ronnd  Cribb  perceiving  Holi- 
neanx falling  off,  made  play  and  bronght 
him  down,  the  first  time  for  several  rounds. 

24  to  28. — Bets  considerably  rednced. 
They  had  been  four  to  one  on  Holineanx, 
bat  were  now  even. 

20. — ^Holineanx  ineffectaally  endeavonied 
to  get  Cribb's  head  nnder  his  left  arm,  and 
also  to  throw  him,  bat  failed  in  both.  The 
men  rallied,  and  Cribb,  who  now  appeared 
to  possess  more  confidence  than  he  nad  for 
some  rounds,  knocked  Ids  opponent  down. 

80.— Oribb  now  again  got  the  lead,  and 


stack  np  to  his  opponent  until  he  fiurh 
ndlied  him  down. 

Sl.^A  short  rally.  Holineanx  throw 
Cribb,  but  in  the  struggle  fell  over  him  and 
pitched  upon  his  head,  which  so  severely 
affected  lum  that  he  could  hardlj  stana. 
Bichmond,  however,  prompted  him  I/)  gt^ 
on,  in  hemes  of  Cribb    oeing  exhausted. 

88.— Molineaux  fell  bv  an  effort  to  keep 
his  legs.  This  bv  Cribb's  party  was  callea 
fidling  without  a  Slow,  and  a  squabble  would 
have  ensued,  had  not  Holineanx  exclaimed, 
"  I  can  fight  no  more." 

Cribb  was  greatly  elated  at  such  a  sound, 
but  was  too  wes^c  to  throw  his  usual  somer- 
sault.   The  contest  lasted  fifty-five  minutes. 

Bemarks.  ^  Holineanx  in  this  contest 
proved  himself  as  couraffeous  a  man  as  ever 
an  adversary  contended  with,  and  Gribb*s 
merits  as  a  pugilist  cannot  but  be  enhanced 
by  a  victory  over  so  tremendous  an  opponent. 
'The  Black  astonished  every  one,  not  onW  bj 
his  extraordinaiT  power  of  hitting,  and  his 
gigantic  strengtn,  out  also  by  his  acquaint- 
ance with  the  science,  which  was  &r  ipreater 
than  any  one  had  given  him  credit  for. 
In  the  28ih  round,  after  the  men  were 
carried  to  their  corners,  Cribb  was  so  much 
exhausted  that  he  could  hardly  rise  from  his 
second's  knee  at  the  call  of  "  Time,"  which 
was  uttered  loudly  by  Sir  Thomas  Apreece, 
one  of  the  umpires.  Joe  Ward,  his  second, 
bv  a  litde  mancBuvring,  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Black's  seconds,  and  so  managed 
to  prolong  the  period  saffidently  to  enable 
the  champion  to  recover  a  little,  and  thos 
assisted  him  to  poll  through. 


The  following  appeared  in  the  papers  of  the  ensuing 


week:— 


*<STit,— My  friends  think  that  had  the  weather  on  last  Tuesday,  the  day  on  which  I  con- 
tended with,  yoo,  not  been  so  unfavourable.  I  should  have  won  the  battle ;  I  therefore 
challenge  you  to  a  second  meeting,  at  any  time  within  two  months,  for  such  sum  as  those 
gentlemen  who  place  confidence  in  me  may  be  pleased  to  arrange. 

**  As  it  is  possible  this  letter  may  meet  the  public  eye,  I  cannot  omit  the  opportunity  of 
expressing  a  confident  hope,  that  the  circumstance  of  my  being  of  a  different  colour  to  that 
cf  a  peo^  amongst  whom  I  have  sought  protection,  will  not  in  any  way  operate  to  my 
prejudice. 

"  I  am,  sir, 
**  Tour  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"T.  HOLINBAUX." 
"  Witness,  J.  Scholbfxxu).** 

**  To  Mr,  Thtmoi  CrOi,  St,  MartvCs  BtnA,  LeiceHer  Smw^ 
December  21, 1810." 

On  Tuesday,  January  29th9  Cribb  took  a  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court,  at 
which  nearly  3000  persons  were  present.    Cribb  and  Tom  Belcher,  Molineaux 


•  Hie  unreported  ronnds  in  this  and  other  plaoes,  are  supplied  in  "  Boxiana"  and  its 
oopjifts;  as  w«U  as  a  great  qnanti^  of  vamping  op,  the  detaihi  of  whieh  Pierot  Egan  must 
havt  iangined. 
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and  Riohinondy  Firby.  Power,  Ben  Born,  Cropley,  Tom  O'Donnelli  Bin:- 
mer»*  a  jonng  big  one  brought  forward  bj  Qregson,  set-to. 

Molineanx's  second  fight  with  Gribb,  was  postponed  by  the  interventioEQ 
of  Bimmer's  challenge,  as  Bachmond  thought  it  a  safer  match.  Molineauz, 
having  disposed  of  the  big  Lancaahire  man's  pretensions,  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  public  was  CTidently  shared  by  Molineauz,  who  pleaded  that,  in 
addition  to  the  above  circumstance,  the  weather  had  proved  unpropitious, 
and  had  more  effect  upon  his  constitution — which  was  little  acclimated  to 
cold  and  wet — than  upon  the  more  hardy  frame  of  Gribb,  the  latter  could 
not  decline  giving  his  opponent  a  chance  to  retrieve  his  laurels.  A  match  was 
accordingly  made  for  £300  a-side,  and  on  Saturday,  September  28th,  1811, 
was  brought  to  issue  at  Thistleton  Oap,  in  the  parish  of  Wymondham,  in 
the  county  of  Leicester,  very  near  Grown  Point,  the  spot  where  the  three 
counties,  Lincoln,  Leicester,  and  Rutland  unite.  This  match  created,  if 
possible,  more  interest  than  that  which  had  preceded  it,  and  for  twenty  miles 
round  the  scene  of  action  not  a  bed  was  to  be  obtained  for  love  or  money  the 
previous  night,  unless  bespoken  days  before-hand.  By  six  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  hundreds  were  astir  in  order  to  get  good  places  near  the  stage  which 
had  been  erected,  and  by  the  time  the  men  arrived  there  were  about  20,000 
persons  present,  including  many  Gorinthians  of  the  highest  rank.  Neither 
man  on  this  occasion  weighed  so  much,  by  nearly  a  stone,  as  in  the  former 
fight.  Gaptain  Barday  had  trained  Gribb  on  a  system  peculiar  to  himself, 
and  had  reduced  him  to  thirteen  stone  six  pounds,  and  still  kept  his  stanuna 
unimpaired.  The  men  mounted  the  stage  at  twelve  o'clock,  Gribb  being  the 
first  to  show,  and  both  were  greeted  with  loud  applause.  A  twenty-five  feet 
stage  was  erected  in  a  stubble  ground  without  the  slightest  interruption. 
Cribb's  second  was  his  old  friend  and  intimate  companion  Gkdly,  and  Joe 
Ward  bottie-holder ;  Bill  Bichmond  and  Bill  Gibbons  officiated  for  Molineauz. 
At  eighteen  minutes  after  twelve  they  set-to ;  betting  three  to  one  on  Gribb^ 
and  six  to  four  in  his  fiivour  for  the  first  knock-down  blow. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boond  l.^Sparring  for  about  a  minute,  diitanoe  to  do  imj  great  azeeation.  BMng 

when  Gribb  made  play  right  and  left.    The  unaltered. 

zight-handed  blow  told  ahghtly  in  the  body  i.^Cribb  showed  first  blood  at  the  month 

of  Molineanz,  who  retozned  slightly  on  the  at  settting-to.  A  dreadfnl  rally  commenced, 

head ;  a  rally  now  ensued,  they  exchanged  Gribb  put  in  a  good  body  hit  with  the  right 

their  blows,  when  Molineanx  fell  from  a  hand,  which  Molineaox  retamed   on   tbt 

dexterous  hit  in  the  throat;  the  blows, how-  head  with  the  left  flush ;  both  combatants 

ever,  throughout  this  round  were  not  at  a  now  fought  at  half-arm,  and  exchanged  soim 


•  Bee  life  of  "  Mounkaux,  poti,  Chapter  II. 
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half  doMD  hiti  with  gtea,i  foroe.  They  then 
doeed,  and  after  a  levere  trial  of  strength 
Holineanz  threw  his  opponent.  Odds  six  to 
foor  on  Gribb. 

8.^In  the  last  rally  Oribb's  right  crre 
was  nearly  dosed,  and  now  another  eqnallj 
sanguinary  followed.  After  sparring  for 
wind,  in  which  esBenti&l  Molineaoz  was 
eridently  deficient,  Gribb  pat  in  a  dreadfU 
«  donbler  **  on  the  body  of  his  opponent,  who, 
althoogh  hit  away,  kept  his  legs  and  renewed 
the  rafiy  with  sadi  ferocity,  that  the  backers 
of  the  odds  looked  blue.  The  rally  lasted 
a  minute  and  a  half,  when  the  combatants 
dosed,  and  Mdineaaz  aeain  threw  Gribb 
with  astonishing  force.  Gads  fell,  but  Gribb's 
tried  game  still  kept  him  the  &Tonrite. 

4.--In  the  rally  Gribb  had  hit  right  and 
left  at  the  body  and  head,  but  Holmeaaz 
fought  at  the  head  only.  He  was  so  suooess- 
fbl  with  the  left  hand,  that  he  planted  many 
flush  hits.  Both  Gribb*s  eyes  were  now 
damaged,  his  face  dreadfully  disfiffured,  and 
he  bled  profbsdy.  Mohneanx  eviaentiy  was 
in  great  distress,  his  chest  and  sides  hearing 
fearfully.  Gribb  smiled  at  such  a  fiiTOurable 
omen,  and  renewed  the  rally  with  a  heroism, 
perhaps,  never  excelled,  and  in  point  of 
judgment  most  adroitly  timed.  Hits  in 
abundanoe  were  exchanged,  Gribb  still 
fighting  at  the  "  mark,"  and  Molineaux  at 
the  head ;  at  length  Gribb  fell,  evincing 
great  exhaustion.  Odds  however  were  now 
seven  to  four  in  his  &vour. 

6.^Mdineaux  accepted  the  ral^,  and  the 
execution  on  both  siaee  was  truly  terrific. 
Kdineaux  had  the  bert  of  the  exchanffes, 
and  Gribb  fbll  hem  a  blow  and  in  fiming 
received  another.  Tlus  excited  some  mur- 
murs and  applause  f^rom  the  partisans  of  the 
eontending  heroes,  and  on  reference  to  the 
umpires  was  dedded  "fair,"  Gribb's  hands 
beinff  at  liberty,  and  not  having  yet  toudied 
the  floor. 

0.-^Molineaux  distressed  for  wind  and 
exhausted,  lunged  right  and  left.  Gribb 
avoided  his  blows,  and  then  put  m  a  good 
hit  with  his  right,  which  Molineaux  straped 
exceedingly  well.  Gribb  now  sot  in  a  oes- 
truotive  blow  at  his  "  mark,"  which  doubled 
up  Molineaux;  he  got  away  pitifUly  cut 
up :  he,  however,  retomed  to  begin  a  rallv, 
seemingly  anxions  to  go  in,  but  still  sensible 
of  the  ugly  oonsequenoes.  He  appeared 
almost  frantic,  and  no  dandng-master  could 
have  performed  a  pirouette  more  s^tifpng 
to  Gnbb's  friends.  Mohneauz  mt  short, 
capered  Axmt,  and  was  quite  abroad.  Gribb 
followed  him  round  the  ring,  and  after  some 
astonishing  execution,  floored  him  by  a 
tremendous  hit  at  full  arm's  length.  The 
odds  rose  five  to  one. 

7.— Molineaux  seemed  lost  in  rage.    He 


ran  in,  and  undoubtedly  did  some  execution ; 
but  Gribb  put  in  several  straight  hits  about 
the  throat,  stepping  back  after  each.  Moli- 
neaux bored  in  till  he  fell. 

8. — ^Molineaux  again  rallied,  seemingly  as 
a  forlorn  hope,  but  his  distance  was  ill- 
judged.  Griob  once  and  again  nobbed  him« 
ana  getting  his  head  (his  own  trick  by  the 
bye)  under  his  left  arm,  fibbed  him  until 
he  fell. 

9.— Lombard  Street  to  a  Ghina  orange. 
Molineaux  was  dead  beat,  and  onlv  stood  up 
to  encounter  Gribb's  ponderous  blows.  He 
ran  in,  Gribb  met  him  with  his  left  hand ; 
the  blow  was  tremendous,  being  doubled  in 
foroe  by  the  black's  impetuous  rudi,  Moli- 
neaux's  jaw  was  fractured,  and  he  fell  like  a 
log.  He  did  not  come  to  time  within  the 
half  minute,  but  Gribb,  wishing  to  show  his 
superiority,  gave  away  this  chuice,  dancing 
a  hommpe  about  the  stage,  until— 

10.— With  great  difficulty  Molineaux  got 
off  his  second^s  knee,  only  for  fteeh  pumdi- 
ment.  His  rush  was  detraerate,  but  equally 
unsuccessful,  and  he  fell  evidently  firom 
distress. 

ll.'^Here  ended  the  contest  Gribb  save 
away  another  chance  in  the  time.  Moli* 
neanx's  senses,  however,  were  absdutely  hit 
out  of  him;  he  was  perfectiy  unable  to  standi 
and  a  Scotch  reel  by  GuUy  and  Gribb 
announced  the  victory,  while  the  very  wdkin 
echoed  with  applause. 

Rbkabxs.^^— This  battle,  which  lasted  only 
nineteen  minutes  ten  seconds,  left  no  doubt 
as  to  the  superiority  of  Gribb.  The  science 
of  Molineaux  at  the  opening  df  the  fight  was 
quite  equal  to  that  of  the  champion,  out  the 
condition  of  Gribb  was  hut  better,  his  temper 
more  under  restraint,  and  although  there 
was  no  question  of  Molineaux's  couraae, 
which  almost  amounted  to  ferocity,  Gru>b 
was  his  superior  in  steadiness  and  self- 
possesnon.  During  the  battle  the  spectators 
gave  applause  to  both  combatants,  and  many 
were  surprised  that  Molineaux  should  have 
found  himself  necesntated  to  relinquish  the 
palm  in  so  short  a  time,  when  he  so  obsti- 
nately oontested  with  the  same  opponent 
thrice  the  duration  so  very  reoentiy.  It  is 
to  be  considered,  that  in  the  first  oombat 
Gribb  was  fbll  of  flesh,  and  by  no  means  in 
prime  condition;  and  again,  that  in  this 
ciattle,  although  Molineaux  had  aoqubed  an 
uicreaiBed  degree  of  sdenoe,  he  had  by  his 
own  conduct  impaired  his  staxuina.  Although 
it  has  been  acknowledged  that  applause  was 
mutually  given,  and  that  Molineaux  m  every 
point  had  fair  play  shown  him,  it  cannot  but 
oe  granted  that  the  exulting  damour  of  con- 
ffratulation,  proceeding  from  the  Ghampion's 
friends,  when  even  the  slightest  advantage 
seemed  to  fitkvour  him,  must  have  tended  to 


*  These,  as  in  several  other  instances,  are  renmdt  of  the  prindnal  reports  of  writers  who 
witneesod  the  fight  itself.  Where  worth  preservation  we  have  pr«errea  the  ^prasuaii  tferins 
of  the  reporter. 
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hurt  the  feeUiifi  of  the  man  of  edoar,  and 
▼erj  probably  to  have  oowed  him.  It  dioold 
have  been  oonsidered  that  Molineanx  was  a 
■tranger,  that  he  stood  indiepntably  a  man  of 
eooTMe :  that  he  oame  to  the  oonteet  onpn^ 
teetod  and  nneapported  by  friende  of  note ; 
while  hie  opponent  oommanded  the  patron- 
age of  the  leading  men  as  well  as  the  natoral 
nartiality  of  his  ooontmnen  in  his  fitvoor. 
Mnoh  has  been  said  of  Molineaax's  savage 
dennneiations  against  Oribb ;  of  his  vaponring 
CTofeesione  of  wnat  he  shoold  like  to  do  to 
nxm ;  and  theee  were  thoo^ht  soAoMntly 
diigosting  to  have  eioited  animosiiy  againet 
him.  Bnt  granting  that  Molineanx  was 
brutish  enongn  to  nuike  nse  of  many  of  the 
barbaroos  expressions  impated  to  him,  we 
oertainly  ongnt  to  take  mto  oonsideration 
the  oironmstanoee  under  whioh  they  were 
nttored.  The  black  oonld  not  bat  be  sensible 
that  Cribb  was  bettor  sapported  by  his  many 
snrroanding  friends  than  himself.  He  knew 
and  felt  mt  Cribb  was  under  the  oare  of 
the  first  trainer  in  the  country,  while  he  was 
left  to  the  government  of  Tom  Belcher  and 
Biohmond,  who  made  him  an  instrument  of 
getting  money,  b^  oarrying  him  round  the 
oount^r  to  exhibit  sparring,  and,  to  keep 
him  in  good  temper  and  pliable  to  their 
wishes,  ulowing  him  to  dnnk  stout  and  ale 
by  gallons.  It  is  said  tha>t  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  fight,  he  bolted  a  boiled  fowl,  an 
apple  pie,  and  a  tankard  of  porter  for  his 
breakfast.  When  all  theee  circumstanoee 
are  oonsidered,  bv  an  unprejudioed  mind,  it 
be  denieo,  that  whatever  national 


pride  we  mnTJurfl^ftel  in  oarGhnmp4»*s 
triumph,  ana  admiration  of  his  pfaiok  and 
manly  prowess,  we  cannot  bnt  admit  that 
the  man  of  colour  was  a  formidable  anta- 
gonist, and  one  who,  but  for  his  own  im- 
prudence, mifi^  have  won  fiune  and  fixtmie 
m  the  pugilistie  arenn.* 

The  stage,  which  was  tweniy-flve  feet 
square,  was  erected  in  a  stubble  field,  sur- 
rounded first  br  a  roped  rinff,  in  order  to 
prevent  any  interruption  by  ue  crowd,  and 
secondly,  by  as  well-framed  and  supported 
a  drele  of  pedestrians  as  perhaps  was  ever 
witnessed,  notwithstanding  the  great  distance 
from  the  metropolis.  Tbs  first  row  of  theee, 
as  usual  upon  most  occasions,  lying  down, 
the  second  kneeling,  and  the  rest  stending 
up.  Outride  theee  again  were  numerous 
horsemen,  some  seated,  while  others  more 
eager  stood,  circus-like,  upon  their  saddle; 
these  were  intermixed  with  every  description 
of  carriage,  gig,  barouche,  bufl^,  cart,  and 
waggon.  The  display  of  sporting  men,  fitm 
the  peer  on  the  box  of  his  fbur-in-hand  to 
the  rustic  in  clouted  shoes,  but  as  perfeci 
a  picture  as  the  fimey  can  well  conoeivie. 
Every  fighting  man  of  note,  eveiy  pugilislie 
amateur  was  to  be  eeen,  and  among  those 
active  and  peculiarly  interested  we  noted 
Lord  Yarmouth,  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Cmven, 
Major  Mellish,  Gaptain  Barclay  (Allaxdyoe 
of  UTy),t  Sir  Francis  Beyntan,  Gennnl 
Grosvenor,  Thomas  Goddard,  Esq.,  Sir 
Henry  Smith,  the  Marquis  of  Queensberry, 
Lord  Pomfret,  Sir  Gharlea  Astor,  etc,  eto. 


On  the  Sondaj  after  the  battle  the  champion  paased  through  Stamford  in 
a  barouche  and  four,  the  horses  decorated  with  blue  ribbons  (Cribb's  oolourB). 
He  called  on  IColineauz  at  Oraotham,  and  on  the  IConday  arrired  in  London, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  public  ofation,  the  wide  street  at  Holbom 
being  almost  impassable  from  the  crowds  which  assembled  to  greet  the 
Champion  of  England.  At  the  Horse  and  Dolphin,}  St  Martin's  Street^ 
Bichmond*s  house,  on  the  Saturday  night,  the  crowd  was  so  immense  tbat  a 
posse  of  officers  attended  and  the  house  was  dosed.  Cribb's  passage  home  to 
his  house,  in  White  lion  Street,  Seven  Dials,  was  through  so  dense  an 
ablage  of  applauding  spectators  that  the  streets  were  almost  impassable. 


*  Shakespere  tolls  us  "losers  have  leave  to  raiL**   Among  other  things  Molineanzdeelared 
he  was  '*  sold."  ▲  weekly  print  had  the  following  **  impromptu,"  of  oourse  "fait  d  Mtr  ".'— 

AN  DfPBOMPTU, 

On  t6  Mii^  ssMf,  w  tUlmion  toihiUtU  batOe,  thai  Moluumut  iUd  ftsm  •'  sstf." 

The  Black,  to  say  at  least,  is  hold. 

That  in  the  hattfo  he  was  sold : 

If  so— by  Auetion^or  'tis  known. 

When  he  was  sold,  Cribb  knocked  kirn  dmm  f 

{See  note  A.,  Appendix  to  Period  lY.    Gaptain  Baxclat,  AUardyoe  of  Ury. 
In  **  Boziana,*^  this  house  is  elegantlv  metamorphosed  into  **  The  Pnd  and  Swimaef,** 
Um  original  name  not  being  thought  sniBoiently  inoongraoos. 
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We  read  in  <<Boziana,''  that  ''Cribl>  gained  £400  by  this  set-to,  and  hia 
patron,  Captain  Baidaj,  £10,000;  a  baker,  in  the  Borough,  sported  all  his 
blunt,  personal  property,  together  wiUi  the  lease  of  his  house,  etc.,  amount* 
ing  to  £  1,700,  upon  the  Champion.  A  ouiious  bet  was  also  made  between 
two  sporting  characters,  the  winner  to  get  a  complete  suit  of  clothes,  shirt, 
crayat,  etc.,  etc.,  with  walking  stick,  gloves,  and  a  guinea  in  the  trousers 
pocket  Through  the  kind  interference  of  Mir.  Jackson,  a  collection  of  nearly 
£60  waa  made  for  Molineaux.''  We  hsye  already  referred  to  the  superior 
condition  of  Oribb  in  this  second  battle,  and  the  present  appears  a  fitting 
place  to  narrate  a  few  dronmstances  relating  to  this  remarkable  instance 
of  the  first  recorded  results  of  the  modem  system  of  training.  It  is  extracted 
from  a  little  work  on  ^'Pedestrianism  and  Training,"  published  in  1816, 
''revised''  by  Captain  Barclay  himself. 

''The  Champion  airived  at  Ury  on  the  7th  of  July  of  that  year.  He 
weighed  sixteen  stone;  and  from  his  mode  of  living  in  London,  and  the 
confinement  of  a  crowded  dty,  he  had  become  corpulent,  big-bellied,  f\dl 
of  gross  humours,  and  short-breathed ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  he  could 
walk  ten  miles.  He  first  went  throuf^  a  course  of  physic,  which  consisted 
of  three  doses;  but  for  two  weeks  he  walked  about  as  he  pleased,  and 
generally  traversed  the  woods  and  plantations  with  a  fowling-piece  in  his 
hand ;  the  reports  of  his  gun  resounded  every  where  through  the  groves 
and  the  hollows  of  that  deU^^tftd  place,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  magpies 
and  wood  pigeons. 

"After  amusing  himself  in  this  way  for  about  a  fortnight,  he  then  com- 
menced his  regular  walking  exercise,  which  at  first  was  about  ten  or  twelve 
miles  a  day.  It  was  soon  after  increased  to  eighteen  or  twenty;  and  he  ran 
regularly,  morning  and  evening,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  at  the  top  of  his  speed. 
In  consequence  of  his  physic  and  exercise,  his  weight  was  reduced,  in  the 
oonise  of  five  weeks,  from  sixteen  stone  to  fourteen  and  nine  pounds.  At 
tills  period  he  commenced  his  sweats,  and  took  three  during  the  month  he 
remained  at  Ury  afterwards;  and  his  weight  was  gradually  reduced  to  thir- 
teen stone  and  five  pounds,  which  was  aaoertained  to  be  his  pitch  of  condi- 
ti(«,  aa  he  would  not  reduce  farther  without  weakening. 

"  During  the  course  of  his  training,  the  Champion  went  twice  to  the  ffigh- 
lands,  and  took  strong  exercise.  He  walked  to  Mar  Lodge,  which  is  about 
sixty  miles  distant  tntm  Ury,  where  he  anived  to  dinner  on  the  second  day, 
being  now  able  to  go  thirty  miles  a  day  with  ease,  and  probably  he  could 
have  walked  twice  as  Cur  if  it  had  been  necessary.  He  remained  in  the 
Highlands  about  a  week  each  time,  and  amused  himself  with  shooting.    The 
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principal  adyantage  which  he  deriyed  from  these  ezpeditioiiB  was  the  aerere 
exeroiae  he  was  obliged  to  undergo  in  following  Captain  Barclay.  Hie 
improred  more  in  strength  and  wind  by  his  jonmeys  to  the  TTighlands  than 
by  any  other  part  of  the  training  process. 

''His  diet  and  drink  were  the  same  as  nsed  in  the  pedestrian  regimen,  and 
in  other  respects,  the  roles  preyioady  laid  down  were  generally  applied  to 
hinu  That  he  was  brought  to  his  ultimate  pitch  of  condition  was  eyident, 
fiom  the  high  state  of  health  and  strength  in  which  he  appeared  when 
he  mounted  the  stage  to  contend  with  Holineauz,  who  has  since  confessed 
that  when  he  saw  his  fine  condition,  he  totally  despaired  of  gaining  the 
battle. 

**  Cribb  was  altogether  about  eleyen  weeks  under  training,  but  he  remained 
only  nine  weeks  at  Ury.  Besides  his  regular  exercise,  he  was  occasionally 
employed  in  sparring  at  Stonehayen,  where  he  gaye  lessons  in  the  pugilistic 
art  He  was  not  allowed  much  rest,  but  was  constantly  occupied  in  some 
actiye  employment.  He  enjoyed  good  spirits,  being  at  the  time  fbUy  con- 
yinced  that  he  should  beat  his  antagonist.  He  was  managed,  howeyer,  with 
great  address,  and  the  result  conesponded  with  the  wishes  of  his  friends. 

*'  It  would  be  perhaps  improper,  while  speaking  of  Cribb,  to  omit  mention- 
ing that,  during  his  residence  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  he  conducted  himself 
in  all  respects  with  much  propriety.  He  showed  traits  of  a  feding,  humanop 
and  charitable  disposition,  on  yarious  occasions.  While  walking  along 
Union  Street  in  Aberdeen,  he  was  accosted  by  a  woman  apparently  in  great 
distress.  Her  story  affected  him,  and  the  emotions  of  his  heart  became 
erident  in  the  musdes  of  his  hce»  He  gaye  her  all  the  sQyer  he  had  in  his 
pocket.  'Ood  bless  your  honour,'  she  said,  'ye'are  surely  not  an  or'nary 
mon!'  This  circumstance  is  mentioned  with  the  more  pleasure,  as  it  affords 
one  instance,  at  least,  in  opposition  to  the  mistaken  opinion  that  professional 
pugilists  are  ferocious,  and  totally  destitute  of  the  better  propensities  of  man- 
kind. The  illustrious  Mr.  Windham  entertained  juster  sentiments  of  the 
pugilistic  art,  as  eyinced  by  a  print  he  presented  to  Mir.  Jackson  as  a  mark 
of  his  esteem.  In  one  compartment  an  Italian,  darting  his  stiletto  at  his 
yiotim,  is  represented;  and  in  the  other,  the  combat  of  two  Englishmen  in 
the  ring.  For  this  celebrated  genius  was  always  of  opinion,  that  nothing 
tended  more  to  presenre  among  the  English  peasantry  those  sentiments  of 
good  fiiith  and  honour,  which  haye  oyer  distinguished  them  from  the  natiyes 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  than  the  frequent  practice  of  fair  and  open  boxing." 

Shortly  after  Cribb's  final  triumph,  in  honour  of  his  hard-earned  yiotories, 
a  splendid  dinner  was  giyen  at  Gregson's  (the  Castie,  Holbom),  by  a  large 
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party  of  fbe  Champion's  admirers  and  patrons.  Cribb  was  nnanimoosly 
ealled  to  the  chair.  His  oondnot  as  president  was  nnassumiog  and  pleasant, 
reoeiying  the  approbation  of  the  patrons  of  distinction  by  whom  he  was  sor- 
ronnded.  Harmony  prerailed,  and  several  excellent  songs  written  for  the 
occasion^  fdll  of  point,  were  most  raptoronsly  received,  particnbuiy  one  of 
Bob  Gregson's,  which  was  i^planded  to  the  echo,  and  londly  encored.  The 
company  did  not  depart  till  they  nnanimonsly  voted  the  Champion  a  silver 
cnp,  valued  60  guineas,  as  a  memorial  of  the  high  opinion  which  the  sporting 
world  held  of  his  uniform  courage  in  his  pugilistic  combats;  also  for  his 
having  voluntarily  entered  the  ring  (after  positively  declining  pugilism  in 
general),  on  the  score  of  nationality,  his  own  individual  £eune,  and  to  prevent 
a  foreigner  fi:om  triumphing  over  the  heroes  of  England. 

The  subscriptions  for  this  purpose  proving  ample,  the  sum  was  increased, 
and  a  silver  cup  of  80  guineas  value  was  presented  to  the  Champion  at  the 
Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  on  Monday,  Uie  2nd  of  December,  1811,  at  a  dinner 
appointed  for  that  purpose,  Tom  Cribb  in  the  chair,  supported  by  one  of  the 
most  numerous  and  respectable  assemblages  of  the  '^fimcy  "  ever  witnessed. 
After  tlie  cloth  was  removed,  and  the  usual  loyal  toasts  given,  Mr.  Emery 
(of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Covent  Gku:den),  who  had  at  a  previous  meeting  been 
unanimously  voted  to  present  the  plate,  was  now  called  upon  to  fdlfil  the 
wishes  of  the  company.  The  cup  was  produced,  the  son  of  Thespis  rose,  and 
after  drinking  to  "Cribb,  the  Champion  of  England!"  addressed  the  chair- 
man to  the  following  effect : — 

''  Thomas  Cribb,  I  have  the  honour  this  day  of  being  the  representative  of 
a  numerous  and  respectable  body  of  your  friends;  and  though  I  am  by  no 
means  qualified  to  attempt  the  undertakiqg  which  has  devolved  on  me  by  a 
Tote  of  the  subscribers,  yet  the  cause  will,  I  am  confident,  prove  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  my  want  of  ability.  You  are  requested  to  accept  this  cup  as  a 
tribute  of  respect,  for  the  uniform  valour  and  integrity  you  have  shown  in 
your  several  combats,  but  most  particularly  for  the  additional  prooft  of  native 
skill  and  manly  intrepidity  displayed  by  your  last  memorable  battle,  when 
the  cause  rested,  not  merely  upon  individual  flsune,  but  for  the  pugilistic 
reputation  of  your  country,  in  contending  with  a  formidable  foreign  antago- 
nist In  that  combat  you  gave  proof  that  the  hand  of  a  foreigner,  when 
lifted  against  a  son  of  Britannia,  must  not  only  be  aided  by  the  strength  of  a 
lion,  but  the  heart  also. 

"  The  hme  you  have  so  well  earned  has  been  by  manly  and  upright  con- 
duct ;  and  such  conduct,  I  have  no  doubt,  will  ever  mark  your  very  credit- 
able retirement  from  the  ring,  or  stage  of  pugilism.    However  intoxicated 
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the  cnp  or  its  contents  nray  at  any  Aitore  period  make  yon,  I  am  sofficicntly 
peranaded  the  gentlemen  present,  and  the  sons  of  John  Bull  in  general,  will 
nerer  oonaider  you  have  a  onp  too  mnch." 

The  cnp,  filled  with  wine,  having  gone  round,  the  Champion  thns  briefly 
addressed  his  patrons: — "OenUemen,  for  the  honour  you  have  done  me  in 
presenting  this  cup,  I  most  respectfully  beg  of  you  to  accept  my  warmest 
thanks/' 

Harmony  reigned  throughout,  and  the  Champion,  impressed  with  gratitude 
to  his  leading  patrons,  Sir  Henry  Smyth,  Bart,  Captain  Barday,  Thiriwall 
Harrison,  Esq.,  etc.,  drank  their  healths  with  marked  animation  and  respect; 
and  the  cup,  in  being  put  round,  upon  its  arrival  into  the  hands  of  Mir.  Jack* 
son,  Oully,  Oregson,  and  the  veteran  Joe  Waid  (who  acted  as  vice),  the 
company,  as  a  mark  of  esteem  for  their  past  services,  loudly  cheeied  those 
heroes  of  the  fist. 

After  an  unsuccessful  venture  as  a  coal-mercbant,  at  Hungerford  Wharf, 
Cribb  underwent  the  usual  metamorphosis  fmoL  a  pugilist  to  a  publican,  and 
opened  a  house  at  the  Golden  lion  in  the  Borough;  but  finding  his  positiou 
too  hi  eastward  for  his  numerous  aristocratic  patrons,  "  honest  Tom*'  moved 
his  quarters  to  the  King's  Arms,*  the  comer  of  Duke  Stre^  and  King  Street, 
8t»  James's,  and  subsequently  to  the  Union  Arms,  at  the  comer  <^  Panton 
Street  and  Oxendon  Street,  Haymarket. 

With  one  interruption,  presently  to  be  noticed,  our  hero's  life  was  hence- 
forth of  a  peaceful  character.  In  1814,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the  gigantic 
European  struggle  with  the  first  Napoleon,  Cribb  had  the  honour  of  ^[MUTing 
before  the  monarchs,  princes,  and  marshals,  who  visited  the  Prince  Regent  in 
honour  of  the  pacification  of  Europe.  On  Wednesday,  June  15,  1814,  the 
Emperor  of  Bussia,  the  Hetmon  Platoff,  Marshal  Bluchcr,  and  an  illustrious 
party,  assembled  at  the  house  of  Lord  Lowther,  in  Pall  Mall,  to  an  elegant 
d^Jeun&r,  when  boxing,  as  a  peculiar  trait  of  the  brave  nation  of  En^and, 
was  introduced.  "  The  distinguished  visitors  were  so  much  gratified  with 
this  generous  mode  of  settling  quarrels,  and  the  scientific  mode  of  attack  and 
defence  exhibited,  that  they  requested  of  Lord  Lowther  that  another  trial  of 

^"  On  the  ChampMi  fuUting  his  trade  tfeoal-merekantfin'  that  vf  9ieiuaUer,at  the  eigm  ef 

tA«  King^t  Armi. 

**  Black  DianumdB  adieu !  Tom 's  now  took  to  the  bar. 

The  fancy  to  serve  with  new  channs— 
For  a  '  chop'  or  a  ghuB,  to  mill  or  to  spar, 

They'll  be  at  home  to  a  peg  at  the  Axmsl 
The  lovers  of  tmth,  without  crime,  may  here  fib, 

On  the  pleasnres  of  sporting  can  sine ; 
Then  ye  swells  give  a  tam  to  gallant  Tom  Cribb, 

That  he  may  ne'er  quit  the  *  Arms  of  hie  King/" 
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skill  might  take  place  on  the  Friday  foUowingi  when,  in  addition  to  the 
Tifliton,  the  King  of  PruBsia,  the  Prince  Boyal  of  Prussiay  Princes  Frederick 
and  William  of  Pmssiay  the  Prince  of  Mecklenburg,  General  B*Yorck,  etc., 
hononred  the  meeting  with  their  presence.  Some  elegant  specimens  of  the 
pngiHstio  art  were  displayed  between  Messrs.  Jackson,  Belcher,  Cribb,  Bich- 
mond.  Painter,  Oliver,  etc.  The  set-to's  in  general  were  excellent;  but  the 
sparring  of  Jackson  was  particularly  admired.  The  Champion  of  England 
(Cribb)  occasioned  a  general  stare  among  the  spectators,  and  the  yeteran 
Blncher  eyed  him  with  more  than  common  attention.  The  royal  guests 
expressed  their  satisfaction  at  the  treat  they  had  experienced;  and  upon 
taking  their  departure,  complimented  his  lordship  as  the  patron  of  so  manly 
and  characteristic  a  trait  of  his  country." 

About  this  period,  and  for  sereral  years,  Tom's  character  and  doings  seem 
to  have  been  a  favourite  theme  wiUi  "  penny-a-liners"  and  paragraph  writers, 
and  the  papers  of  tlie  time,  furnish  a  crop  of  anecdotes,  good,  bad,  and  indif- 
ferent, many  of  which  are  scattered  up  and  down  Pierce  Egan's  volumes. 
We  give  a  few  of  them  on  his  authority. 

Tom  Cjiibb  aitd  thb  Pie. — During  the  time  Tom  was  in  training,  pre- 
vious to  his  match  with  Gregson,  as  he  was  taking  his  morning's  exercise 
tiirough  a  country  village,  accompanied  by  his  friend  Oully,  dressed  in  long 
smock  frocks,  they  observed  an  overgrown  fellow  beating  a  pig  in  a  very 
cruel  manner.  Upon  inquiry,  they  found  the  animal  belonged  to  a  neigh* 
bour,  and  civilly  begged  him  to  desist  from  such  cruelty.  The  fellow  abused 
them  for  their  interfering,  and,  relying  on  his  strength,  threatened  to  give 
them  both  a  good  hiding,  assisted  by  three  or  four  hawbucks,  who  had 
joined  the  squabble.  Without  frurther  ceremony  the  fellow  put  himself  in  an 
offensive  attitude,  and  made  a  violent  blow  at  Cribb,  which  the  latter  stopped 
with  the  utmost  mm^^firoid,  not  forgetting  to  put  in  his  one-two  tremen* 
dously,  the  effects  of  which  floored  this  unfeeling  brute  in  a  twinkling.  His 
nob  was  materially  shook,  and  the  claret  tapped  in  a  masterly  style.  This 
small  taste  of  CribVs  quality  had  the  desired  effect.  The  fight  was  instantly 
taken  out  of  the  chaw-bacon,  who  went  o£^  growling  to  himself,  from  the 
scene  of  his  cruelty  and  impertinence ;  but  not,  however,  before  receiving 
an  admonition  from  the  Champion  to  be  more  temperate  in  his  language  and 
humane  in  his  conduct  in  fritnre.  Gully,  smiling  to  himself  now  wished 
another  of  these  Johnny  Eaws,  who  had  been  also  very  busy  and  impudent, 
to  try  what  he  could  do  with  him,  observing,  that  he  might  have  better  luck 
than  his  fellow  servant  But  in  vain,  the  milling  specimen  exhibited  by 
Cribb  had  completely  terrified  all  their  boasted  valour  into  submission.    It 
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was  soon  afterwardfl  learned  in  the  Tillage  fhat  the  row  in  qneation  had  been 
with  GhiUy  and  Cribb. 

Cbibb  Aim  THB  Nattt. — ^A.  nayigator,  from  Lanoaahiie^  as  big  and  as 
rough  an  article  as  can  be  imagined,  prompted,  it  is  sapposed,  by  the  great 
pugilistic  sncoess  of  Carter,  took  a  tnnii  on  Thursday  erening,  November  7, 
1816,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster,  and  suddenly  pounced  on  the 
Champion  of  England  and  Tom  Oliver,  in  the  frigidly  act  of  blowing  a  doud 
together.  Without  waiting  for  the  formality  of  an  introduction  to  those 
heroes  of  the  fist,  he  boasted  of  his  milling  pretensions,  and  iOHs  c^imonie, 
challenged  Oliver  for  a  turn-up.  The  coat  of  Oliver  was  half  way  off  to 
resent  this  unprovoked  attads  upon  his  prowess,  but  Cribb  forbade  it,  observ- 
ing that  the  navigator  was  too  heavy,  and  that  he  should  be  more  fitted  to 
accommodate  this  hasty  customer,  having  no  doubt  but  that  he  should  quickly 
alter  his  opinion  of  his  own  capabilities.  The  parties  retired  to  a  large  shed 
at  the  back  of  the  house,  when  a  turn-up  commenced  without  fiiriher  delay. 
The  navigator  run  in  like  a  bull,  head  foremost,  and  endeavoured  to  bring 
the  Champion  down  after  the  Lancashire  method,  by  seizing  hold  of  his 
thighs ;  but  he  fiiiled  in  his  attempts  most  woMly,  for  in  five  minutes  he 
was  so  puniahed  that  he  cried  out,  "  I  yeald.''  Cribb  left  him  to  reflect  on 
his  folly,  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  he  came  in  and  again  insisted 
upon  having  another  set-to  witii ''  the  stout  'un."  This  was  agreed  to,  but 
the  navigator  soon  adopted  his  former  phrase  of  **1  yealdP'  Cribb  now 
retired,  supposing  he  had  given  complete  satisfaction ;  but  it  was  not  long 
before  he  was  compelled  to  renew  the  combat  for  the  third  time  with  Ihis 
dissatisfied  brute.  The  navigator  resorted  to  purring,  and  endeavoured  to 
effect  a  conquest  by  hugging;  but  Cribb  dareted  him  in  all  directions,  and 
marked  his  body  so  severdy,  that  he  now  could  scarcdy  articulate  the  pro- 
vincial, ** I  yeald  I"  The  only  regret  expressed  by  the  Champion  was  that» 
during  an  attack  of  twenty  minutes,  he  could  not  put  in  a  straight  blow,  as 
the  navigator  never  stood  up  like  a  man,  merdy  attempting  by  foul  means  to 
throw  or  disable  his  man.  Cribb  returned  home  without  a  scratch,  while 
the  man  of  mud  received  an  important  lesson  on  the  advantages  of  science. 

Thb  Chakpioit  Aim  ihb  Jew. — ^The  pladd  and  forbearing  character  of  Cribb 
is  strikingly  illustrated  in  the  following  incident  Cribb,  in  passing  through 
Fore  Street,  Cripplegate,  was  most  grosdy  insulted  by  a  Jew  of  the  name  of 
Simmonds,  who,  valuing  himself  upon  his  manhood,  and  not  knowing  whom 
he  was  in  contact  with,  endeavoured  to  give  our  hero  a  facer.  The  Champion, 
with  the  utmost  composure,  seized  hold  of  this  mere  apology  for  a  boxer  (in 
his  hands),  yet  disdained  to  inflict  that  sort  of  punishment  which,  had 
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he  giyen  way  to  passion,  firom  his  well-known  strength  and  science,  must  in 
all  probability  nearly  annihilated  this  presuming  Israelite.  Instead  of  this, 
howeyer,  Tom  instantly  compelled  M oidecai  to  go  before  the  Lord  Mayor  to 
answer  for  the  assault.  His  Lordship,  on  hearing  the  case,  was  struck  with 
the  magnanimity  displayed  by  Cribb  on  this  occasion,  and  highly  praised 
him  for  his  manliness  of  temper,  at  the  same  time  reprimanding  the  Jew 
severely  for  his  improper  behaviour.  The  Jew  was,  however,  discharged  on 
paying  Ihe  costs,  upon  the  Champion  good-naturedly  interposing  to  prevent  a 
fine.'' 

Gbibb  AiTD  HissA.  SjBFDEiox  — ^A.  saUo  hero,  well  known  in  the  fisncy 
circles  as  Massa  Eendrick,  was  brought  before  Mr.  Bimie,  at  Bow  Street,  on 
a  Bench  warrant,  for  an  assault  on  the  Champion  of  England.  The  AMcan 
kicked  most  confoundedly  at  finding  himself  in  the  grasp  of  the  law.  When 
told  by  the  magistrate  that  he  must  find  good  and  sufficient  bail,  he  ex- 
claimed, **  Bail !  what  'casion  for  bail  ?  Massa  Cribb  Ihe  most  quarrelsomest 
man  in  all  England.  He's  a  fighting  man,  and  I'm  a  fighting  man,  and  if  I 
gibs  him  punch  ob  the  head,  and  he  gib  me  another,  what  that  to  anumbody 
elsef  What  the  use  ob  talking  about  bail f "  In  reply  to  this  tirade  the 
Champion  calmly  observed,  '<  If  I  was  not  to  take  such  a  step  as  this  no w  and 
then,  I  eonld  not  carry  on  my  business,  or  even  live  in  my  own  house,  for 
these  swaggering  blackguards."  He  then  explained  to  the  magistrate  that 
the  defendant  was  noisy  and  riotous  in  his  house,  and  in  consequence  he 
insisted  on  his  leaving;  but,  instead  of  doing  so,  he  seized  the  Champion  by 
the  cravat,  and  attempted  to  extinguish  his  glories  by  strangulation,  at  the 
same  time  placing  his  hand  under  his  thigh,  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
throwing  him.  **  But,"  said  the  Champion,  ''  that  was  all  my  eye,  for  I  put 
him  down."  Eendrick  was  about  to  retort,  but  the  magistrate  stopped  his 
mouth,  by  ordering  him  to  find  the  required  bail. 

Thb  Ckamfiok  Aim  his  Dwasf. — To  these  proofs  of  courage  and  forbear- 
ance we  will  append  a  sample  or  two  of  his  humanity,  an  unfailing  accom- 
paniment of  true  valour. 

Our  hero  made  his  bow  before  the  magistrate  on  Wednesday,  December  18, 
1822,  as  the  Mend  and  protector  of  the  helpless,  in  the  person  of  a  Oerman 
dwarf,  named  John  Eauptman.  This  little  fellow,  whose  extreme  altitude 
was  forty  inches,  obtained  a  living  during  many  years  by  hiring  himself  out 
as  an  exhibition  to  itinerant  showmen.  But  his  day  had  gone  by— other 
and  more  youthful  dwarfs  had  superseded  him  in  the  public  favour,  and 
poverty  was  pressing  heavily  on  his  head,  when,  in  the  midst  of  his  destitu- 
tion, accident  led  him  to  the  hospitable  fireside  of  Tom  Ciibb.    The  Champion 
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listened  to  his  tale  of  poyerty ;  cheered  his  firame  with  the  oomfoits  of  hi* 
bar  and  his  laider,  and  told  him  he  was  welcome  to  stay  at  the  Union  Anna 
till  he  oonld  find  a  better  shelter,  and  he  resided  there  as  a  sort  of  assistant 
waiter. 

A  drunken  hacknej-coadi  master,  named  Beckett,  dnring  the  champion't 
absence,  on  the  preyioos  Monday,  not  only  insulted  the  little  fellow,  but 
enconiaged  his  son,  a  lad  of  about  ten  years  old,  to  boat  him,  and  for  this 
outrage  on  his  prot^g6,  the  Champion  now  sought  redress. 

The  burly-built  hero  of  the  ring  entered  the  office,  leading  his  tiny  friend 
by  the  hand ;  and  he  and  the  lad  having  been  placed  side  by  side  on  a  stool 
before  the  bench,  the  Champion  stated  what  he  had  heard  of  the  transaction, 
adding,  '*  The  poor  little  fellow  has  no  friend  in  the  world  but  ma,  your 
worship,  and  hang  me  if  I  would  not  rather  hare  been  beat  myself." 

**  That  would  not  have  been  so  easy  a  matter,  Mr.  Ciibb,"  obsenred  hia 
worship,  and  directed  the  dwarf  to  be  sworn. 

The  little  fellow  then  gave  a  very  humble  and  modest  account  of  the  affair. 
He  said,  in  tolerable  English,  that  he  was  very  sony  anybody  should  be 
troubled  on  his  account,  but  Mr.  Beckett  would  not  be  satisfied  unless  he 
would  fight  with  the  boy,  and  because  he  would  not  fight,  he  urged  the  boy 
on,  till  he  knocked  him  down  by  "  a  Uow  on  de  mout,  which  out  him  tot 
mtuh,  and  hurt  him  a  mush  deal." 

The  lad  pulled  out  his  torn  shirt-frill  in  reply,  and  the  father  delivered 
his  defence  thus  :-*^'  It  was  the  brandy  and  water  that  did  it,  your  wozahip ; 
ril  tell  the  truth :  it  was  the  brandy  and  water  sure  enough.  I  have  known 
Mr.  Cribb  many  years."  **  That's  the  reason  you  ought  not  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  my  absence,  to  insult  a  poor  little  fellow  you  know  I  cared  so 
much  for,"  observed  the  kind-hearted  Champion. 

The  magistrate,  after  having  warmly  commended  the  conduct  of  the 
Champion,  dii^ected  the  hackneyman  to  find  bail  for  the  assault.  Upon 
retiring  to  settle  the  row,  the  dragsman  made  it  **  all  right"  with  Cribb,  by 
making  the  dwarf  a  present  of  a  sovereign. 

At  the  Fives  Court,  on  the  occasion  of  Scroggins's  benefit,  March  23, 1817, 
Jack  Carter,  who  then  aspired  to  the  championship,  which  for  nearly  eight 
years  had  remained  undisputed  in  the  hands  of  Cribb,  made  his  appearance 
upon  the  stage,  and  a  glove  being  thrown  up  as  a  defiance,  the  Champion  of 
England  presented  himself,  to  answer  the  challenge.  However,  upon  Gregson 
ascending  the  platform  to  spar,  Cribb  was  about  to  retire,  when  ''Cribb, 
Cribb !"  was  vocifinrated  from  all  parts  of  the  court  The  anxiety  was  so 
greati  that  the  disturbance  was  hardly  appeased  until  Cribb  appeared  ready 
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for  the  combat.  Cribb  looked  well  and  kept  his  position  like  a  rock.  He 
oonld  neither  be  drawn  nor  stopped  in  upon,  and  the  skirmishing  tactics 
of  the  Lancashire  hero  conld  make  no  impression  on  the  veteran  of  the  ring. 
At  in-fighting  Cribb  also  decidedly  took  the  lead.  Carter  put  in  one  or  two 
facers  with  much  dexterity ;  bnt  npon  the  milling  system  the  Black  Diamond 
proved  that  he  was  stUl  a  diamond,  and  instead  of  losing  any  of  his  former 
brilliancy,  he  shone  with  increased  lustre  and  ejQ^ect. 

''From  this  period,"  says  ''Boxiana,"  ''Carter  seems  to  have  'fancied' 
a  shy  at  Cribb,  and  on  his  return  firom  Ireland  on  Tuesday,  February  1, 
1820,  he  challenged  the  man  of  colour,  Sutton,  for  100  guineas  a-side. 
While  this  match  was  on,  Carter  called  in  at  a  sporting  house,  at  the  west 
end  of  the  town ;  and,  in  consequence  of  his  not  being  admitted  into  a  private 
party,  then  assembled,  he  intemperately  addressed  a  note  to  the  chairman  as 
'Mr.  SwelL'    He  was,  however,  admitted,  when  he  had  the  bad  taste  to 
begin  flourishing  about  his  repeated  conquests  over  the  dark  part  of  the 
]     creation.    He  also  sneered  at  the  Champion,  saying,  he  had  left  off  fighting, 
because  fighting  had  left  him  off;  but  he  (Carter)  had  come  to  fight  some- 
body, and  indeed  he  would  fight  'onybody!'    This  sort  of  chaffing  was 
attempted  to  be  checked  by  a  person  present,  when  the  Lancashire  brute, 
$an$  eer&monie^  threw  the  contents  of  a  glass  of  wine  in  his  &ce,  part  of  which 
alii^ted  on  Tom  Cribb.    This  insult  was  not  to  be  borne,  and  the  champion 
of  England  exclaimed  "  it  was  wrong ! "    Carter  hereon  defied  him.    Little 
parley  ensued,  ere  the  lion  of  the  ring,  although  rather  worse  for  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  grappled  his  enemy.    He  held  up  the  Lancashire  hero  with  the 
utmost  ease,  with  one  hand,  in  the  Kandall  style,  and  Carter's  frontispiece 
received  such  repeated  quiltings  from  the  fist  of  Cribb  that  it  was  like  a 
fiEtfhionable  footman  paying  away  at  a  knocker.    It  was  close  quarters — in 
&oty  yard-arm  to  yard-arm ;  but  the  heavy  shot  of  the  first  rate,  although 
long  laid  up  in  ordinary,  and  nearly  invalided,  told  heavily  on  the  mug  of  his 
opponent.    It  was  an  up-and-down  contest,  and  the  Champion  made  such 
good  use  of  his  time,  that  his  opponent  was  quite  satisfied  he  had  enough, 
and  begged,  in  a  piteous  manner,  that  some  person  would  take  Cribb  away 
from  him,  or  else  he  should  be  killed !    This  entreaty  was  at  length  complied 
with ;  and  upon  the  fUlen  hero  getting  upon  his  pins,  the  kds  of  the  Fancy 
declared,  tmm  his  altered  appearance,  that  it  was  meeting  an  old  friend  with 
a  new  face.    This  severe  thrashing  scarcely  occupied  Cribb  one  minute !    He 
did  not  receive  a  hurt  in  the  slightest  degree.  Carter  upon  feeling  his  mouth, 
declared  that  part  of  his  railings  had  departed." 
Until  his  formal  retirement,  Cribb  never  allowed  his  titie  of  Champi<m  to 
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be  questioned;  and  at  the  oondosion  of  the  set-to  between  Hanner  and 
Lancaster,  at  the  Fives  Conrti  on  August  Tth,  1820,  the  Champion  mshed 
in,  almost  out  of  wind,  made  his  way  through  the  audience  in  a  twinkling, 
ascended  the  stage  with  great  rapidity,  and  threw  up  his  hat  With  his 
other  hand  he  snatched  out  his  pocket-book,  and,  with  great  animation  and 
good  emphasis,  spoke  to  the  following  effect — keeping  in  mind  our  immortal 
bard's  advice  to  the  actors,  to 

**  Suit  the  selioii  to  tiis  word.* 

*' Gentlemen, — I  will  fight  Neate  f(Hr  1000  guineas,  or  for  500  a-aide 
(bravo).  I  have  been  just  told,  while  I  was  taking  a  few  whifCs  over  some 
cold  brandy  and  water,  that  Neate  had  publidy  challenged  me.  I  therefore 
lost  no  time  to  show  myself  before  you.  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  like  this 
chaffing  behind  a  man's  back.  I  won't  have  it.  I  am  an  "RngliAmftn ;  and 
I  will  behave  like  one.  An  Englishman  never  refuses  a  challenge  (thunders 
of  applause  from  all  parts  of  the  court).  Neate  is  my  oountryman,  but  what 
of  that?  If  he  refuses  to  meet  me,  I  will  fight  any  man  in  Bristol  fnr  1,000 
guineas,  and  stake  £  100  directly.  Here's  the  blunt !  My  countrymen  used 
me  ill  when  I  was  last  at  Bristol ;  and  Neate  behaved  rude  to  me  (hear !  and 
*  Tom's  quite  an  orator ;  he  must  certainly  have  taken  lessons  from  Thelwall.') 
Perhaps  '  the  old  fool'  may  be  licked ;  but  I  will  give  any  of  them  some 
trouble  first  before  they  do  it  ('  There  is  no  one  on  the  list  can  do  it,  Tom.') 
I  will  tell  you,  gentlemen,  they  say  Neate  shall  fight  my  boy.  Spring,  because 
they  know  he  is  unwell.  This  conduct  isn't  right ;  my  boy's  in  a  consumption 
(loud  laughter),  therefore  I  will  fight  Neate  instead  of  him  (bravo).  My  boy 
Spring  has  not  got  belly  enough  for  him,  but  I  have  (clapping  his  hand  upon 
his  rotundity  of  abdomen.)  '  You  have  too  much  of  it'  Never  mind,  then, 
I  am  right  enough  about  my  bottom  (great  applause  and  laughter).  I  will 
fight;  and  blow  my  dickey  (striking  his  fist  very  hard  on  the  rails  of  tiie 
stage),  but  I  will  give  any  of  them  that  fight  me  pepper  (tumultuous  cheering, 
and  '  To  a  certainty  you  will,  Tom.*)  " 

This  challenge  of  Neate,  however,  soon  assumed  a  palpable  form,  for  on 
Thursday  evening,  January  4,  1821,  the  Champion  having  called  in  at  the 
Castie  Tavern,  to  take  a  glass  with  his  friend  Tom  Belcher,  a  swell  from 
Bristol,  and  an  admirer  of  Neate,  without  ceremony  proposed  the  battle. 
The  challenge  was  immediately  taken  up  by  Mr.  James  Scares,  who  felt  for 
the  pride  of  the  metropolitan  prize  ring,  and  offered  to  stake  £  100  if  the 
champion  would  consent  to  fight  for  the  sum  mentioned.  Cribb  answered, 
that  he  had  said  he  would  not  fight  for  less  than  £500  a^side,  in  consequence 
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of  his  busmesB,  bat  there  had  been  so  much  chaffing  about  it,  that  he  would 

fight  ITeate  for  £200  (loud  cheers).    The  articles  were  immediately  drawn 

upi  and  signed  by  the  respectire  parties : — 

"  Oastia  Tavern,  Holbobn,  JoHuary  4, 1881. 
**  Mr.  James  SoMret,  on  the  part  of  Thomas  Oiibb,  pats  down  £10 ;  and  Mr.  J.  S.,  on  the 
nart  of  William  Neate,  also  puts  down  £10;  to  fight  for  £900  a-side,  between  Bath  and 
London,  on  Wednesday,  the  9th  of  May,  1821.  To  be  a  &ir  siand-ap  fight ;  half  a  minute 
timd ;  in  a  tweniy-foor  feet  ring.  The  Bbove  £20  are  placed  in  the  nands  of  Mr.  Beloher. 
The  whole  of  the  stakes  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Beloher,  and  who  is 
appomted  to  name  the  place  of  fighting.  The  sum  of  £100  a-side  to  be  made  good,  at  the 
saa£Mr.  Belcher's,  the  Castle  Tavem,  Holbom,  on  the  iNith  of  January,  1881.  An  umpire  to 
be  chosen  by  each  party,  and  Mr.  Jackson  to  name  referee.  The  whole  of  the  money  to  be 
made  good,  £900  a-side,  on  the  Oth  of  April,  1881,  at  Mr.  Gribb's,  the  Union  Arms,  comer 
of  Panton  and  Cbcendon  Streets,  HaymarKet,  between  the  hours  of  seven  and  ton  o'doek  in 
the  evening.  In  case  of  either  party  not  making  the  £100  good,  the  above  deposit,  £80,  to 
belbtfeitea, 

•<  Signed,  •<  J.  S. 

"Witoe88ed,P.B.  "J.B." 

"Thomas  Belcher." 

A  screw,  it  seemsi  had  been  loose  between  Neate  and  the  Champion  of 
Enghind  for  some  time  past,  which  was  now  to  be  decided  bj  the  fist 
Several  wagers  were  immediatelj  offered  that  the  stakes  were  not  made 
good;  more  especiallj  as  Neate  was  to  be  consulted  upon  the  subject.  It 
was,  however,  well  known  that  Neate  a  short  time  ago  offered  to  fight  Cribb 
for  £200  arside.  The  C3iampion  was  much  too  heavy,  but  the  good  effects 
of  training,  it  was  thought,  would  put  that  all  to  rights.  The  sporting 
world  were  all  upon  the  alert,  to  see  the  'ould  one*  once  more  take  the 
field.  The  Champion's  last  memorable  contest  was  with  Molineauz,  on 
September  28,  1811 ;  nearly  ten  years  having  elapsed  without  receiving  a 
chall^ge ;  Cribb  ought  not  to  fight — ^it  was  giving  a  chance  away — so  said 
the  knowing  ones. 

At  ten  o'clock  on  the  night  mentioned  (24th  January),  the  articles  were 
called  for  and  read ;  and  the  backer  of  Cribb  (the  President  of  the  Duffy 
Club),  said  his  £100  was  ready,  but  no  person  appearing  on  the  part  of 
Neate,  the  deposit  money,  £  10  a-side,  was  given  up  to  the  Champion.  The 
chairman  then  gave  the  health  of  Cribb.  The  Champion  in  returning  thanks 
for  the  honour  he  had  received,  said  he  ''  was  much  more  capable — ^nay,  he 
would  sooner  fight  than  make  a  speech." 

The  chairman,  in  an  appropriate  speech,  thought  the  sporting  wcHrld  ought 
not  to  permit  the  Champion  to  accept  any  more  challenges.  It  was  upwards 
of  nine  years  and  a  half  since  he  had  entered  the  ring.  He  was  growing  old, 
had  young  kids  to  provide  for,  and  the  gout  now  and  then  paid  him  a  visit 
He  had  beaten  all  his  opponents  in  the  highest  style  of  courage,  but  it  could 
not  be  expected  that  he  could  '^get  the  best"  of  the  infirmities  of  human 
nature.    Yet  the  Champion  was  too  game  to  say  **  No"  to  any  challenge. 
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He  thought  Cribb  onght  to  retain  his  championship  till  he  was  floored  by  015 
Time* 

Beveral  fini-rate  amateniSy  in  short  but  pithy  speeehes,  addressed  the 
meeting  on  the  subject,  and  all  of  them  concnired  in  the  opinion  of  the 
chairman :  bnt,  as  to  fighting,  in  futore  the  Champion  mnst  i^tie  it  np.'' 

On  the  day  of  the  Coronationi  July  19,  1821,  his  Majesty,  in  passing  down 
the  Hall,  during  the  prooession  to  Uie  Abbey,  cast  a  pleasing  glanoe  upon  the 
person  of  Mr.  Jackson^  by  way  of  recognition,  which  conyiuced  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  P.E.,  that  he  still  lived  in  the  memory  of  his  beloved 
sorereign  and  once  great  patron.  Tom  Cribb  and  Tom  Spring  were  also 
habited  as  pages,  guarding  the  entrance  of  Westminster  HalL  The  manly 
appearance  of  the  two  *'big  ones"  attracted  the  notice  of  most  of  the  great 
folks  who  wecre  present  at  the  gorgeous  ceremony. 

The  following  letters  of  thanks  were  indiyiduaUy  recdved  by  those 

pngilists  who  assisted  to  keep  the  peace,  and  protect  the  persons  of  the 

visitors  at  the  Coronation  :— 

"  WemHAXX.,  2Ui  Mk,  1881. 
^'Mt  Lobd«— >I  am  eommiiided  lij  His  lUJMiy,  to  «zpreH  to  joor  Lordili^  ffi«  KigMl^s 
high  ipprobation  of  the  arrsngementi  mftde  bj  your  Lordship  in  the  department  of  the 
Great  Chamberlain  of  England,  for  the  angoit  oeremony  of  His  Iff  ajeetj'e  oonmation,  and  of 
the  oorreotnea  and  regolarity  with  wluoh  they  were  oanied  into  eneot 

"  To  the  exemplaiy  manner  in  which  these  duties  were  performed  by  jromr  Lordship,  and 
by  those  oiBoers  who  aoted  nnder  yoor  liOrdship's  aothority,  Hie  Majesty  le  araooasly 
pleased  to  consider  that  the  order  ud  dignity,  which  so  peooliarly  distmgmshea  the  oere- 
many,  are  in  a  great  degree  to  be  ascribed;  and  I  hare  to  request  that  yoor  Lordship  will 
oommnnicato  to  the  persons  referred  to  the  sense  which  Hie  Mi^eslj  has  condescended  to 
express  of  their  serrioee. 

**  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord, 
**  Your  Lordship's  most  obedient,  hnmUe  eervant, 
"  TAs  L»rd  Owydyr.  ••  SIDMOUTH." 

J>€puijf  Ormt  ChmmberUm  rfEn^gUmd, 
4te.,  4te.,  ite.** 

•  This  speech  was  thus  poetically  paraphrased  in  a  weekly  journal,  from  whidi  we  quota 
a  few  of  ttuB  ?fa^w  :— 

**THB  CHAMnOM'S  KKTIBSMBKT. 

"  *  BTCry  puny  whipstor  gets  my  sword.'— Shaxspbabi, 

•*  No  so  with  our  champion  of  Britain's  proud  throng. 
He  still  rears  his  crest  fbr  the  fight  or  the  song ; 
*Bout  friendship  or  fighting  he  can't  make  a  speech, 
O'  the  latter  he'd  much  n^er  practise  than  preach* 
A  lapee  of  ten  years  or  more  soon  roU'd  away. 
Since  Afric's  brare  bully  prodaim'd  it  TOm's  day ; 
He  then,  like  a  game  cock,  retired  with  his  pickmgSv 
In  peace  to  pronde  for  his  old  hen  and  chickens; 
When,  lot  a  cock  crow'd  on  his  walk  in  the  west, 
Supposing  *  Old  Tom  *  of  Old  Tom  had  the  best ; 
But  T^left  his  *  Hodges,'  gout,  orutchee,  behind* 
Reducing  his  belly,  increaainff  his  wind  »— 
The  fight  was  proolaim'd,  and  some  money  put  dowa. 
To  see  who'd  best  claim  to  their  country's  renown. 
Oribb  came  to  the  scratch,  like  a  hero,  to  meet 
Hie  man,  but  he  baok'd  out ;— now  wasn't  that  NsATf 

<*AN  OLD  MILLEB.** 
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**QwEAT  Ghaicbbrlain'8  Ofviob,  Jufy  the  22iu2, 1881. 
8ni,— Hftfing  reoeiTed  Hia  Mijesty't  oomnuuidB,  throogh  the  Seoretary  of  State  for  the 
Hoiue  Department,  to  oommanicate  to  yoa,  sir,  Hia  Migestr't  ffraoioiu  approbation  of  the 
nuumer  in  which  yon  dieohaTged  your  duty  on  the  19th  of  Jnly,  I  Imow  no  wa^  to 
effeotoal  of  ezecatinj^theee  most  gratifjring  instmctioDS,  as  by  indoaing  yon  a  oopy  of  the 
original  doeoment.  rermit  me  at  the  same  time  to  add,  how  sensible  I  am  of  yoar  atten- 
tacn  to  the  very  imperfect  directions  I  was  enabled  to  Ibmish  von  with,  and  that  the 
arrangements,  which  hare  been  with  so  mooh  condeeoensi<m  noticed,  by  jroor  King,  are  in  a 
great  degree  to  be  attributed  to  the  loyalty,  judgment,  and  temper,  exhibited  by  yon  at  His 
Jii^esty's  coronation. 

"  I  remain,  sir, 
**  Tonr  fiuthfol  and  obedient  servant, 

"GWYDYR." 
•*  To  Mr.  Tkomtu  CrM,  dc^ 

Lord  Owydyr»  presented  one  of  the  gold  coronation  medals,  which  he  had 
received  from  the  hands  of  Us  Majesty  King  (}eorge  the  Fourth,  to  the  hozers 
who  gave  their  assistance  at  Westminster  Hall.  His  lordship  also  proTided 
a  most  excellent  dinner  for  all  the  pugilists,  at  Tom  Cribb's,  upon  the  occasion. 
After  the  doth  was  removed,  and  the  health  of  the  king  drank  wiUi  four 
times  four ;  the  gold  medal  was  raffled  for,  by  the  whole  of  the  boxers,  when 
Tom  Belcher  proved  the  lucky  man,  and  held  the  trophy  until  his  death. 

We  now  come  to  our  hero's  formal  retirement ;  an  event  which  excited 
considerable  interest  throughout  the  circles  of  the  fancy.  On  Saturday,  May 
18,  1822,  the  Champion  of  England  made  his  bow  to  the  amateurs,  at  the 
Fives  Court.  Tom  had  to  boast  of  a  Corinthian  attendance,  and  St  Martin's 
Street  was  filled  with  carriages.  The  sets-to  were  generally  good.  The 
champion  of  England  and  Spring  ascended  the  stage,  amidst  loud  approbation. 
Cribb  was  decorated  with  the  belt.  It  was  an  excellent  combat;  and, 
although  Tom  had  a  touch  of  the  gout,  he  displayed  great  activity.  But  the 
awfril  moment  had  now  arrived  for  poor  Tom  to  say,  farewell !  He  scratched 
his  nob— looked  about  him— his  heart  fall  of  gratitude— at  a  loss  what  to 
say — and  his  tongue  almost  forsook  its  office.  After  a  struggle  to  give  vent 
to  his  feelings,  he  at  length  delivered  himself  of  the  following  words : — 
*^  Gentlemen,  I  return  you  thanks  for  your  kindness  this  day.  (A  short 
pause.)  Indeed,  gentlemen,  I  sincerely  thank  you  for  all  the  fiskvours  you 
have  conferred  on  me— I  do  indeed.  (A  long  pause,  as  if  Tom  had  stuck 
fiist)  Oentlemen,  may  your  health  and  purses  never  fail  you."  Cribb  now 
retired,  amid  bug  and  loud  plaudits,  accompanied  with,  '^It  will  be  a  long 
time  before  we  shall  look  upon  your  like  again  in  the  prize  ring." 

Spring  now  mounted  the  stage,  and  thus  addressed  the  spectators: — 
<' Oentlemen,  I  once  more  present  myself  to  your  notice ;  but  as  my  old  dad 
has  retired  from  the  stage  and  the  prize  ring  altogeUier,  and  as  I  have  stood 
next  to  him  for  some  time  past,  I  mean  now  to  stand  in  his  place,  till  I  am 
beat  out  of  it!"    An  amateur  and  Spring  went  up  to  Tom  Belcher,  and 
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infonned  him  that  Spring  was  ready  to  fight  Neate  for  £  300.  <<  Tory  well,'' 
replied  the  hero  of  the  Castle ;  "now  I  know  what  yon  mean,  we  will  talk 
about  it.  I  shall  name  it  to  Neate."  The  result  of  this  challenge  will  be 
fhlly  recorded  in  the  Life  of  Ton  Spsiire,  opening  the  next  period* 

From  this  time  Tom  led  the  life  of  a  retired  veteran,  but  his  house  was  the 
rendezvous  of  sporting  men.  Cribb,  however,  occasionally  figured  in  the 
public  prints,  for  then,  as  now,  noisy,  troublesome,  and  drunken  fellows 
annoyed  licensed  victuallers  in  their  business.  The  Morning  HerM  thus 
reports  a  "  Morning  at  Bow  Street" 

"Cbibb  Ajrn  ms  CxreioiCER. — ^The  Champion  brought  a  little  shrivelled 
tailor  before  Sir  Bobert  Baker,  on  Tuesday,  December  12,  1820,  at  Bow 
Streeti  and  charged  the  ninth  part  of  a  man  with  calling  him,  the  said  Cham- 
pion, ^  a  great  big  fighting  cove ;'  with  exclaiming,  '  Oh,  that  I  was  but  big 
enough  to  whop  you!'  and  with  frequenting  his  house,  the  Union  Arms 
Tavern,  Panton  Street,  for  the  purpose  of  abusing  him  and  annoying  his 
company*  In  reply  to  this,  the  little  renmant  of  shreds  and  patches  looked 
up  in  the  champion's  &ce,  and  humbly  begged  his  pardon,  promising  most 
solemnly,  before  his  worship,  never  to  offend  in  the  like  manner  again. 
Oribb's  placability  is  well  known;  he,  who  has  so  often  stood  unshaken 
before  the  stoutest  hearts  in  the  ring,  could  not  stand  this  pathetic  appeal 
from  a  forlorn  little  tailor,  and,  relaxing  his  features  into  a  smile,  he  con- 
fessed himself  appeased,  but  trusted  l£aster  Snip  would  get  rid  of  his  bad 
habits  in  fixture,  and  never  more  measure  his  way  to  the  Union  Arms: 
or  else  if  he  did,  Cribb  said  he  would  cut  his  doUi  in  a  way  that  he  would 
not  like.  The  hero  of  the  needle  was  in  consequence  discharged.  The 
magistrate  observed  that  he  had  heard  the  various  houaes  kept  by  the  cham- 
pion to  have  always  been  conducted  wiUi  the  utmost  propriety.  Cribb  moved 
his  castor  and  retired." 

lELestQ  is  another  of  Tom's  magisterial  interviews. 

"  Thb  Thbeb  Tailobs. — ^Three  natty  tailors  were  charged,  at  Marlborough 
Street  Police  Office,  in  September,  1826,  witli  creating  a  disturbance,  and 
assaulting  Thomas  Cribb,  the  ex-champion  of  England.  The  defendants 
went  into  CribVs  house,  where  they  partook  of  some  liquor.  After  a  few 
minutes  they  commenced  a  disturbance,  and  he  requested  them  to  be  quiet; 
but  they  swore  at  him,  and  challenged  him  to  fight  One  of  them  being 
pot-valiant,  struck  him.  The  example  was  followed  by  the  others,  who 
insisted  on  his  having  a  turn  with  them.  A  person  said,  ''  No,  Cribb,  don't 
strike  the  three  tailors,  who  are  only  the  third  part  of  a  man!"  The 
astonished  tailors,  on  hearing  his  name  mentioned,  took  up  their  dothes  and 
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ran  quickly  out  of  the  house ;  but  Cribb,  determining  to  teach  them  better^ 
pursued  and  lodged  them  in  the  hands  of  the  watchman.  Sir  GFeorge  Farrant : 
'Did  they  beat  yon?'  Cribb,  smiling:  'No,  their  blows  were  something 
like  themselyes— of  little  importance.'  Sir  GFeorge  Farrant :  '  Did  yon  return 
the  blow  ?'  Cribb :  '  No,  sir,  I  was  afraid  of  hurting  'em ;  I  should  not  like 
to  do  that.'  The  tailors  in  their  defence,  said  they  were  sorry  for  what  had 
occurred ;  at  the  same  time,  they  were  not  aware  that  the  person  whom  they 
had  challenged  to  fight  was  the  Champion :  on  finding  their  mistake  they 
iiistantly  left  his  house.  Sir  (}eorge  Farrant :  *  Aye,  you  thought  you  had 
better  try  the  lightness  of  your  heels  than  the  weight  of  his  fists.'  Cribb 
declined  making  any  charge  against  them,  and  they  were  discharged  on  pay- 
ing their  fees." 

"Cbibb  Aim  iHB  CoBBLBR.— In  the  same  month  the  ex-champion  again 
made  his  bow  before  the  beak;  but»  on  this  occasion,  Bow  Street  was 
honoured  with  his  portly  presence,  where  he  charged  a  cobbler  wiUi  causing 
a  disturbance  in  his  house.  Cribb  said  that  the  prisoner  was,  about  two 
years  ago,  very  annoying,  and  he  ordered  him  never  to  enter  his  house  again. 
A  few  days  ago  he  renewed  his  visit ;  and  on  Wednesday  night  he  was  most 
riotous  and  abusive.  He  (Cribb)  did  not  care  much  for  his  abuse;  but 
he  could  not  contain  himself  when  the  cobbler  had  the  impudence  to  begin 
abusing  the  king :  he  seized  him  under  the  arms,  and  dropped  him  gently  in 
the  street.  The  magistrate  told  Cribb  that  he  had  on  this,  as  on  all  oUier 
occasions,  evinced  great  forbearance,  and  directed  the  warrant  to  stand  over ; 
and,  if  the  prisoner  annoyed  him  again,  he  would  be  oommitted  to  prison." 

Cribb's  declining  years,  however,  were  disturbed  by  domestio  troubles  and 
aevere  pecuniary  losses;  and  after  a  long  struggle  against  adverse  circum- 
stances, produced  by  lending  money  and  beooming  responsible  for  a  relative, 
he  was  forced  to  give  up  the  Union  Arms  to  his  creditors.  His  last  appear- 
ance was  on  November  12,  1840,  when  under  the  auspices  of  the  Pugilistic 
Association,  he  took  a  benefit  at  the  National  Baths,  Westminster  Boad. 
At  this  time,  and  for  some  years  previously,  Cxibb  had  resided  at  the  house 
of  his  son,  a  baker,  in  the  Hin^  Streeti  Woolwich,  where  ha  died  on  the 
11th  of  Hay,  1848,  aged  67. 

CAIBB'8  HONUMBNT. 

The  editor  of  BeJPi  Lift  (Vincent  G.  Dowling,  Esq.),  and  some  friends 
•nd  admirers  of  the  champion,  having  resolved  to  erect  a  monument  to  his 
memory,  the  matter  was  thus  spoken  of  in  the  columns  of  the  leading  spo*t- 
bg  paper  of  England,  in  the  beginning  of  1851. 

Vox*.  I.  19 
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'*  Among  the  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  approaching 
of  the  Great  Exhibition,  we  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  the  comple- 
tion of  the  long  promised  monument  to  the  memory  of  Tom  Cribb,  one-of  the 
most  justly  esteemed  champions  of  the  pugilistic  school  of  England.  Ab  a 
professor  of  his  art  he  was  matchless,  and  as  a  demonstrator  of  fair  play,  in 
principle  and  in  practice,  he  was  nerer  excelled.  He  had  still  a  higher 
rirtue,  displayed  in  sustaining  throughout  his  gallant  career,  independent 
of  indomitable  courage — a  reputation  for  unimpeachable  integrity  and  un- 
questionable humanity.  His  hand  was  erer  open  to  the  distresses  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  and  whether  they  befell  friend  or  foe,  he  promptly,  by 
reUeving  them,  exhibited  the  influence  of  the  charitable  and  kindly  impulses 
of  a  truly  benevolent  heart— an  example  well  worthy  of  imitation,  and  jnstly 
entitiing  him  to  the  present  distinction,  which,  while  it  cherishes  his 
memory,  will  show  to  others  of  his  class,  who  follow  in  his  steps,  that  their 
good  deeds  will  live  beyond  the  grare. 

**  It  will  be  remembered  that  poor  Cribb,  after  enjoying  the  sunshine  of  good 
fortune  for  a  series  of  years,  respected  by  all  classes,  from  the  prince  to  the 
peasant,  o'erstepped  the  bounds  of  prudence  and  self-consideration,  fell  into 
distress,  and  retired  to  the  house  of  his  son,  at  Woolwich,  where  after  a 
lingering  illness,  he  died  on  the  11th  Hay,  1848.  Happily,  through  the 
sympathy  of  those  who  felt  as  we  felt,  his  last  moments  were  soothed  by  the 
enjoyment  of  every  comfort,  and  he  departed  in  peace,  deeply  grateful  to 
those  whose  kindness  he  had  experienced.  The  last  sad  duty  of  consigning 
his  remains  to  their  final  resting  place  was  performed  in  Woolwich  church- 
yard, his  ashes  mingling  with  those  of  naval  and  military  heroes  honourably 
distinguished  in  their  respective  vocations.  We  took  care  that  every  expense 
connected  with  his  illness  and  death  was  defrayed,  but  we  still  felt  that  such 
a  man  should  not  depart  from  among  us  without  some  lasting  token  of  the 
estimation  in  which  the  noble  qualities  by  which  he  had  been  distinguished 
wcro  held,  and  therefore  suggested  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory 
— such  a  monument  as  would  honour  and  preserve  it.  This  su^neetion 
received  a  ready  response.  Our  work  is  now  nearly  accomplished,  and  we 
would  fain  hope  it  will  be  found  to  fulfil  our  desire,  that  of  showing  to  our 
exported  foreign  visitors,  as  well  as  to  our  countrymen,  that,  however 
humole  our  heroes,  where  valour  is  accompanied  by  sterling  honesty  and 
humanity,  we  have  pride  in  commemorating  their  deeds  and  their  virtues.  •  .  • 

''  Iho  grave  over  which  this  monument  is  to  be  erected  has  long  sinoe 
been  bricked  and  covered  with  a  suitable  slab.  Upon  this  will  be  placed  a 
plinth,  also  of  solid  Portland  stone,  about  two  feet  in  height,  to  receive  tiu) 
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statae.  On  the  edge  of  the  plinth  will  be  engraved  this  impressiTe  sen- 
tenoe,  'Bespect  the  ashes  of  the  braye.'  The  grare  being  on  an  elevated 
bank  dose  to  the  path  leading  to  the  choroh  from  the  town  of  Woolwich^  the 
whole  wiU  command  the  attention  of  all  persons  entering  the  burial  ground 
from  London,  or  passing  along  that  thoroughfare  immediatelj  in  front,  which 
at  all  hours  of  the  iaj  is  thronged  with  soldiers,  sailors,  dockyard  men,  and 
civilians. 

"  We  hardly  doubt  that  this  monument,  firom  the  moral  it  is  calculated  to 
enforce,  will  be  without  its  beneficial  effects  on  the  minds  of  all  those  by 
whom  it  is  seen,  and  we  trust  it  may  be  gratifying  to  those  strangers  who  on 
their  visits  to  the  Arsenal  will  have  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  venera- 
tion in  which  EngUshmen  hold  the  memory  of  those  who,  although  not 
'licensed'  warriors,  are  yet  honest  types  of  our  national  principles  and 
character." 

On  the  eve  of  the  first  of  May,  1864,  the  monument,  of  which  we  here 
give  an  engraving,  was  placed  in  the  position  it  now  occupies  in  Woolwich 
Churchyard,  and  its  first  view  by  the  public  was  coincident  with  the  first 
opening  of  the  first  Ghreat  Exhibition  in  Hyde  Park.  We  again  quote  Bett^i 
Life : — ''  Far  be  it  firom  us  to  connect  this  simple  occurrence  further  than  in 
pdnt  of  time  with  the  Exhibition  in  question;  but  the  coincidence  is 
fortunate,  and  the  object  creditable  to  those  by  whom  it  has  been  carried 
out — that  object  being  to  testify  tke  respect  entertained  for  the  memory  of  a 
man  who,  in  his  position,  entitled  himself  to  universal  respect  for  his  unim- 
peachable honesty,  indomitable  courage,  and  unquestionable  humanity.  Excep- 
tion may  be  taken  to  the  sphere  in  which  those  qualities  were  exhibited,  but 
those  acquainted  with  English  feeling,  English  character,  and  English  habits 
must  hold  in  estimation  the  memory  of  a  man  who,  in  his  own  person  and  by 
his  own  acts,  impressed  on  thousands,  we  might  say  millions,  those  principles 
of  fidr  play,  combined  with  gallant  bearing,  which  have  been  the  distinguish- 
ing features  of  our  countrymen,  soldiers,  sailors,  or  civilians,  in  whatever 
circumstances  placed.  From  these  feelings  sprung  a  desire  to  erect  the 
present  monument,  for  the  double  purpose  of  perpetuating  the  memory  of 
the  most  distinguished  of  his  class,  and  of  impressing  on  those  who  followed 
in  his  footsteps  the  sense  entertained  of  the  virtues  he  so  prominently  dis- 
played. A  subscription  was  commenced,  at  the  head  of  which  were  the 
names  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  highest  rank,  swollen  by  more 
humble  contributors.  The  work  has  been  accomplished,  thanks  to  the 
unceasing  assiduity  and  generous  devotion  of  Mr.  Timothy  Butler,  the 
scolptoTy  who  has  performed  his  task  in  a  manner  that  must  increase  his 
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reputation,  and  entitle  him  to  a  disting:aiahcd  position  in  the  profo 
of  which  he  ia  00  bright  an  ornament.  The  design  is  simple  yet  grand  in  its 
conception.  It  represents  a  British  lion  grieving  oyer  the  ashes  of  a  British 
hero ;  for,  putting  aside  all  prejudice,  Cribb  was  a  hero  of  whom  his  oonntry 
might  well  be  prond.  The  drawing  affords  a  correct  idea  of  the  monument, 
but  Mis  short  of  the  effect  of  the  original ;  for  we  do  not  belieTe  tiiere  is  in 
existence  a  more  beautiful  specimen  of  animal  sculpture,  whether  we  regard 
the  exquisite  proportions  of  the  figure,  or  the  deep  impression  of  sorrow 
expressed  on  the  oountenance.  The  paw  of  the  Uon,  it  will  be  seen,  rests  on 
an  urn  supposed  to  contain  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  over  which  is  lighttj  thrown 
the  belt  which  was  presented  to  Cribb  as  'the  Champion  of  England.'  Fox 
obTious  reasons — ^principally  tbe  close  proximity  to  the  House  of  Peace— all 
allusion  to  the  circumstances  which  have  led  to  this  diBtinction  is  avoided, 
and  the  inscription  is  simply  this: — 'Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Thomas 
Cribb,  bom  July  8,  1781,  died  tfay  11,  1848.'  On  tbe  plinth  beneath  axe 
the  words^' Bespect  the  ashes  of  the  brave' — an  inscription  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  prevent  those  encroachments  in  which  idle  visitors  to  a  church- 
yard but  too  often  indulge.  The  lion,  of  colossal  suse,  stands  on  a  rock, 
and  tbe  whole  was  sculptured  from  a  solid  block  of  Portland  stone  weighing 
twenty  tons,  from  which  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  tiie  labour  and  per* 
severance  with  which  such  a  f^f  ffmwer^  has  been  accomplished  and  removed 
without  accident  from  the  studio  of  the  artist  in  Ifiddlesex  Place,  Kew  Boad, 
to  its  present  position.  The  monument  stands  on  a  plinth  which  elevates  it 
among  surrounding  tombs,  rendering  it  visible  even  from  the  river  Thames; 
whiL  from  the  footpath,  in  front  of  the  churchyard,  it  invites  immediate 
.  ttention  as  well  as  admiration— a  sentiment  which  has  been  unequivocally 
expressed  by  thousands. 

'*  It  is  fit  we  should  state  that  there  are  some  fastidious  persons  in  Wool- 
wich,  the  town  in  which  poor  Cribb  breathed  his  last,  who  find  feiult  with 
the  erection  of  such  a  monument  in  such  a  place.  It  is  due  to  tiie  rector  of 
Woolwich,  to  state,  that  although  he  may  in  some  respects  participate  in  the 
feelings  of  the  parishioners,  his  objections  were  removed  by  the  statement  of 
the  fiict^  that  before  the  monument  was  commenced,  the  drawing  of  the  design 
was  submitted  to  his  predecessor,  by  whom  it  was  so  heartily  approved  that 
he  regretted  it  could  not  be  surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  to  protect  it  from 
trespassers,  who  are  but  too  apt  to  treat  with  indifference  tiie  most  exquisite 
specimens  of  art.*  There  were,  however,  some  words  in  the  inscription  to 
which  the  rector  did  object,  and  which  at  his  request  have  been  omitted. 
*  Ibis  hM  diiO0  been  done,  as  is  ihown  ia  our  eiiaia?ii«« 
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Bespect  for  this  gentleman's  impreesions  has  induced  us  to  omit  the  follow- 
ing not  inappropriate  epitaph : — 

** '  When  some  proud  eurl  or  rich  pfttridaa  diet, 
Unmored  we  mark  the  storied  marble  rise, 
UximoTed  we  read  the  praises  blasoned  forth, 
And  doabi  the  meed  iTc^r'n  to  wealth  or  worth ; 
Bat  trnth  shaU  goide  this  xeoord,  and  proclaim 
Who  raised  himMlf  withoat  a  crime  to  fune ; 
Whose  heart  was  tender  as  his  arm  was  strong ; 
Who  stiU  npheld  the  right,  abhorred  the  wrong ; 
Who  stood  Qnconqaered  champion  in  that  field. 
Where  hardy  heroes  natnre's  weapons  wield— 
'/S  was  poor  Tom  Oribb— beneath  his  ashes  Ii9 1 
Peace  to  his  spirit's  immortality  1'" 
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CHAPTER  H 

THOMAS  MOLINEAUX   (THE  COLOXJKED  CJOMPE- 
TITOE  FOE  THE  CHAMPIONSHIP)— 1810-1816. 

Thoxab  Moldouux,  the  hardj,  determined  and  dangerana  opponent  of 
Cribb,  under  whose  memoir  we  have  already  giyen  the  detaila  of  the  two 
championship  oontestsy  next  desenres  a  niche  in  the  temple  of  fiatio  fiane. 
TJnnotioedi  unheralded,  unfriended,  and  unknown,  this  sable  gladiator  made 
his  way  to  London.  His  skill  and  strength  had  been  tried  in  several  combats 
in  his  native  country,  Virginia.  Confident  in  his  own  capabilities,  no  sooner 
did  he  amve  in  the  world's  metropolis,  than,  proceeding  to  the  best  known 
sporting  houses,  he  ofEered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  pugilistic  honours.  He 
was  not  long  before  he  attracted  the  notice  of  the  patrons  of  those  gymnastio 
sports,  which,  from  their  practice  and  sappcvt,  instil  the  principles  of  endurance 
and  courage  into  the  hardy  soma  of  England,  and  have  not  only  given  great- 
ness but  added  stability  to  the  national  character. 

Holineauz  deserves  credit  for  his  bold  challenge  of  the  hig^liest  prise  of 
pugilism;  his  merits  were  certainly  of  no  mean  order,  and  his  defeat  adds  to 
the  honours  of  the  conqueror  of  such  a  formidable  antagonist 

Molineauz's  trial  set-to  was  with  an  anonymous  Bristol  man,  on  Tuesday, 
July  14th,  1810.  The  papers  inform  usy  **  the  newly  ocme  American  black 
is  a  formidable  fellow ;  in  height  five  feet  nine  inches,  his  weight  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  stone,  his  age  twenty-six  years.  He  was  introdiU2aL«» 
under  the  auspices  of  his  coloured  countryman.  Bill  Bichmond,  who  seconded 
him.  Tom  Cribb,  waiting  upon  the  Bristol  man,  who  was  a  robust  but 
rather  clumsy  fellow  of  six  feet  in  height,  weight  not  stated.  The  scene  of 
action  was  Tothill  Fields.  The  Bristol  boxer  was  strong  and  game;  but, 
beyond  these  qualities  he  was  a  poor  specimen  of  the  west  country  schooL 
The  black  kept  himself  close,  but  seemed  to  have  littie  idea  of  deliveriiig 
at  distance.  He  merely  *  fiipped'  or  hit  at  half-arm,  and  when  he  struck 
kept  his  elbows  dose  to  bis  body.    His  style  of  in-fighting^  however,  was 
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From  a  Drawing  by  Gkoboi  Bhabples. 
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peooliar,  and  he  oaught  bis  big  antagonist  so  beavilj  and  frequently  in  tbe 
bodj  as  to  knock  the  wind  ont  of  him,  and  then  began  to  practise  upon  his 
bead  so  dexterously  that  at  tbe  end  of  an  hour  of  desperate  up-bill  fighting 
the  Bristol  man  was  compelled  to  give  in,  scarcely  a  feature  in  his  &ce  being 
distinguishable.  The  two  seconds,  Gribb  and  Bichmond,  had  a  quarrel  con- 
cerning an  alleged  foul  blow,  and  had  a  short  sharp  turn-up  by  way  of  a 
second  course.  There  was  but  one  round,  but  that  quite  satisfied  Richmond, 
who  is  too  good  a  judge  to  take  a  thrashing  '  for  love,'  which  he  might  9oon 
haye  had.  Although  not  the  most  expert  boxer  that  ever  offered  himself  for 
pugilistic  fame,  Molineaux  was  considered  a  promising  'Chicken,'  and  was 
immediately  matched  for  100  guineas  with  Tom  Blake,  better  known  by  the 
title  of  Tom  Tough,  who  was  at  this  time  forty  years  of  age,  and  whose 
battles  are  related  in  the  Appendix,  ante,  p.  236. 

« Tuesday,  August  21,  1810,  was  the  day  fixed,  and  the  spot  where 
Bichmond  and  Maddox  last  contended  agreed  upon,  on  the  coast  about 
four  miles  from  Margate,  and  two  from  Beculvers.  At  an  early  hour  every 
Tehide  was  in  motion  to  gain  the  goal  of  sport,  and  at  one  o'clock  Blake 
came  in  dashing  style,  seated  in  an  honourable  baronet's  barouche,  with 
his  seconds,  Tom  Cribb  and  Bill  Gibbons.  A  ring  was  formed,  and  at 
half  past  one  Molineaux  was  modestly  introduced  by  his  humble,  but 
perhaps  more  firm,  supporter  Bichmond.  After  the  usual  ceremony  the 
combatants  set-W 

THE  FiaHT. 

Boand  1.— There  was  oonaiderable  onri-  with  great  mmff  fioid,  and  at  length  beai 

ontj  among  the  **  eweU  '*  diTinon  to  fee  the  down  hie  opponent*!  goard  with  Ida  left  hand, 

new  apeoinien  in  ebony,  on  whose  merits  and  with  a  degree  of  quickness  and  dmcteribr, 

Masaa  Biohmond  was  so  eloquent  to   aU  which  in  Dntoh  Sam  or  Tom  Belcher  would 

visitors  to  the  Horse  and  Dolphin.    There  have  been  considered  an  astonishing  effort 

was  some  cautious  i^parring  for  about  a  of  sdenoe,  brought  Blake  down  hj  a  most 

minute,  in  which  Molmeanx  showed  he  had  severe  blow  with  the  right.    (Six  to  four  on 

taken  lessons  and  improved  hj  them.    Soon,  the  Black.) 

however,  Blake*  seised  an  opening,  put  in  8. — Blake  evinced  great  distress  in  his 

two  smart  hits  right  and  left,  and  stopped  wind.    Molineaux  run  in  to  take  advantage, 

Holineanz*s  return.     The  men  jlosed  and  but  was  received  with  a  chattering  jaw  hit. 

fought  at  half-arm.     Blake  slipped  from  They   rallied,   and    both    fell,   Molineaux 

MoTineanT,  but  while  in  the  act  received  a  uppermost 

tremendous  chopping  blow  on  the  back  of  4. — ^A  hard  round,  and  such  a  one  as  con- 
bis  neck,  which  Molineaoz  repeated  with  vinced  the  judges  that  Blake  had  trained 
his  right  hand  over  the  head,  and  brought  off.  Molineaux  rendered  his  guard  perfeoUy 
him  oown.    (Betting  even.)  useless,  as  by  strenffth  of  hitting  he  broke 

S.— Blake  again   made   plav,   but  soon  through  it,  and  although   Blake   planted 

found  that  two  or  three  hits,  although  weU  many  good  blows,  they  had  not  an  equal 

planted,  were  not  sufficient  to  throw  Moli-  effect  to  those  of  his  opponent,  as  his  face 

neaux  off  his  legs.    He  received  the  hits  sufficiently  exemplified.    The  round  lasted 

•  This  fight  is  omitted  ftom  Tistiana,"  and  the  name  of  Borrows  given  as  Molineanx's 
first  opponent* 
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two  minatai,  6b0im»te  rnffitmitg  fii^tus^,  began  m  AixioimIj  u  in  tlie  aith.    BbJo* 

and  Blake,  after  patting  in  a  good  body  hii»  re&eated,  bat  wae  forced  to  lallj,  to  eztri- 

wae  knocked  down.    ((Mda  raee  five  to  two  oate  himself  from  the  irom  gtaep  of  hie 

in  fiivonr  of  Molineanz.)  advenarj.    He  pot  in  a  aocoenfm  hit  oa 

5.— Blake  bled  copicndj,  bot  with  great  Mdineaaz'a  cheek,  but  it  wae  retonied  so 

coarage  mdied  to  a  rally,  in  which  Moli-  forcibly  on  the  head,  that  it  laid  him  adJaep 

neanz  got  hie  left  arm  round  hie  neck,  and  for  aome  time. 

holding  hie  head  np,  fibbed  him  eo  dread-  The  time  having  expired,  Blake  waa  atOl 

folly  that  Blake  fell  eihanetod.  Inaenable,  and  aooordingly  Molxneaoz  mm 

6.— Molineaoz  now  thought  it  time  to  aoknowledged  the  notor. 

beat  hie  man   off  hand.     He  mihed  in,  Bbmabks.  —  In  this  battle   Moliaeaux 

chomwd  down  his  opponentfs  gnard  with  his  evinced  great  improrement  in  the  soMiioe  of 

left  hand,  and  knocked  him  completely  off  po^plism,  particnlarlv  in  the  art  of  nvinir. 

his  legs  with  his  right,  Inr  a  tremendous  hit.  while  nature  eeemea  to  hftre  endowed  him 

(Any  odds  in  feronr  of  Molineaaz.)  abondantly  with  the  gift  of  taking,  his  body 

7.— Blake  in  this  round  rallied  deter*  being  ahnoet  calloos  to  fistic  ponishmeni. 

minedly ;   he  exchanged  some  good  hits  It  was  gmerally  considered  that  should  be 

dezteroQsly,  bat  was  too  weak  for  this  work,  be  able  to  combine  an  equal  decree  of  skill 

and  fell.  with  his  ^ottony,  he  wtmld  min  the  whcto 

8.— This  was  the  last  roond.    Molineanz  race  of  modem  pugilists." 


Enooaraged  hj  bia  fiiend  and  countryman  Biclunond,  and  patroniaed  by 
some  leading  amateon,  the  aapiring  nigger  now  avowed  his  aim  was  no  less 
than  the  championship.  Hdineanz,  with  the  Tanily  so  remarkably  chane- 
teristio  of  his  race,  never  ceased  amusing  his  Tisitors  and  patrons  with 
grotesque  illustrations  of  how  he  would  serve  out  ''Massa  Gribb/'  for  he 
possessed,  mixed  with  a  considerable  amount  of  ferocity,  the  vi$  eomtca  of  the 
negro  race.  This  oould  not  go  on  long,  and  a  match  was  made  for  200 
guineas,  to  come  off  December  ISth,  1810.  How  this  event  was  decided  at 
Copthom,  near  East  Orinstead,  Essex,  may  be  read  in  the  life  of  Gbibb, 
anU,  p.  254. 

Notwithstanding  this  defeat,  Holineaux  felt  that  he  was  entitled  to 
another  chance,  and  aceordingly  sent  a  challonge  three  days  after  the 
battle,  which  letter  will  be  found  in  its  proper  place,  at  p.  255,  under 
Cribb's  second  victory. 

About  this  time  Bob  Gregson,  who  was  fond  of  match-making,  had  at  his 
hostelrie  a  young  Lancashire  man  of  the  name  of  Bimmer,  twenty-two  years 
of  age,  and  considered  by  his  countrymen  a  second  Jem  Belcher.  His  Mends 
were  anxious  to  get  him  on  with  Holineaux,  now  defeated,  and  issued  a 
challenge  for  100  guineas,  which  was  directly  answered  on  the  part  of 
Holineaux.  The  day  was  fixed  iot  Hay  21,  1811,  and  accordingly  at  the 
well-trodden  hurst  of  Houlsey,  at  one  o'clock  on  the  appointed  day,  Bimmer 
threw  his  hat  into  a  twenty-five  feet  roped  ring,  pitched  by  the  oonunissary* 
general  Bill  Gibbons,  who,  moreover,  in  company  with  Bichmond,  performed 
the  duty  of  second  to  Holineaux.  The  like  office  to  Bimmer  was  delegated 
to  Power  and  Tom  Jones.  The  betting  on  starting  was  three  to  ond  on 
Holi^e^ttx* 
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THE  FIGHT. 


Boond  l.^A  ooapio  of  minatea  were  epent 
ia  ipftRmg,  in  wbidi  neither  man  diaplaTed 
mnoh  grace,  though  both  looked  formidable. 
Bimmer  then  let  go  both  hande,  bat  was 
abort ;  he  got  away  withont  a  retnm.  More 
•parring ;  at  length  Molineaax  pat  in  a  left* 
handed  blow  on  hie  adveraaiVa  neck  with 
great  fane ;  Eimmer  retomed^  bat  elifl^tly, 
and  fell.    (Foot  to  one  on  Mohneaaz.) 

S.— Bimmer  again  made  nlay,  and  another 
eifort  to  hit  right  and  left,  oat  the  diftanoe 
wae  again  ill-iadged,  and  he  got  away. 
Molineaox  waited  reiry  patieatlT  for  him ; 
they  rallied,  and  Molineaax  made  iome  ex- 
cellent atope.  They  broke  away  and  got 
together  again,  when  Molineaax  brought 
d<nm  hia  opponent  by  two  hiti,  ri|fht  and 
left,  of  meet  aetoniahing  foroe  and  cjaiokneai. 
(Odda  foar  to  one  in  favour  of  Molineaax.) 

S. — ^Molineaox  appeared  maoh  elated  with 
hie  aaceeea,  smiled  aignifioantly  at  hia  oppo- 
nent, and  mrred  low,  eridently  to  show  he 
dimigaided  anv  effort  he  might  attempt 
He  waited  ontu  Bimmer  made  play,  when 
he  hit  him,  and  following  him  ap,  repeated 
hia  blowa  ontil  Bimmer  fell,  bat  apparently 
from  no  other  oaose  than  to  avoid  a  repeti- 
tion of  the  tremendons  hite  he  had  reoeiTed. 

4.<— Bimmer's  head  wae  ooyered  with 
blood,  and  he  wae,  in  fiust,  itapefied  for  e 
time,  in  ooneeqoenoe  of  a  blow  on  the  temple 
in  the  laat  round.  Molineaax  again  pat  in 
two  fluooeedful  hiti  right  and  left,  ov€c  his 
ffuard,  on  the  head  and  neck,  and  Bimmer 
fell  as  if  shot  Every  one  now  mipathised 
with  the  dreadftd  situation  of  the  novice, 
and  odds  rose  to  anv  amount  hi  fiivour  of 
Molineaax,  bat  no  takers. 

5.— Bimmer  evinced  greaA  alerlnees,  made 
a  long  hit  at  doable  distance,  and  fell. 

6.~Bimmer  again  hit  short,  and  fell«  evi- 
dently very  weak. 

7.— For  the  first  time  Bimmer  had  the 
beet  of  fightipff  in  this  round ;  he  put  in  a 
good  blow  with  hia  left  hand,  and  rallied 
witii  great  courage,  bat  fell  at  length  over 
his  opponent's  legs. 

8.— 3oth  hit  over,  and  Bimmer  feU. 


9.^Biinmer  exerted  every  effort  to  gain 
the  superiority,  rallied  well,  and  threw 
Molineaax. 

10.— Molineaax  appeared  almoetferocioas, 
and  went  in  determined  to  repay  him  for 
past  fevours.  He  followed  Bimmer,  milling 
him  to  9veiy  part  of  the  ring,  and  at  length 
fiooredhim. 

11.— Bimmer  rallied,  and  showed  pluck. 
Some  good  hits  exchanged,  but  Bimmer  hit 
widely,  without  judsing  distance,  and  gave 
hia  head  doubled  in  nis  chest,  which  stopped 
several  blows,  and  he  at  length  came  down. 
IS.  —  Bimmer  made  a  bodj  hit,  which 
again  fell  short,  and  almost  m  a  state  of 
£ransv  he  ran  in,  caught  Molineanx  up  by 
the  tnigfaa,  and  threw  him  in  the  Lancashire 
style.  Manv  cried  "Fool,"  others  "Fair,** 
but  the  fi^ht  went  on. 

18.— Bunmer  struck  Molineaax  over  the 
mouth,  when  the  Black  ran  in  and  threw 
him. 

14.— A  rally.  Bimmer  oloeed,  and  a  com- 
jp^ete  trial  of  strength  ensued.  Both  fell, 
Bimmer  bringing  down  his  man  by  Lanca- 
ahire  ingenm^. 

16.— Bimmer  retreated  loond  tlie  ring, 
Molineaax  following,  and  at  \mffh  by  a 
severe  blow  lit  the  wind,  brought  bim  down, 
when  he  «iis  indisputably  *'d<>ad  beat.** 

At  this  time  tlie  rinirwas  broken;  peers, 
ploughmen,  fighting  umn,  chimney-sweepers, 
costermuugers,  were  aU  in  one  tomoltaoas 
uproar,  which  contmu^'d  for  at  least  twenty 
minutes,  without  any  reason  bsing  assigna- 
ble. At  length,  however,  hy  tbe  eiortiona 
of  Cribb  and  others,  th#  rinv  wts  restored, 
and  the  combatants,  who  had  neiUier  left 
the  ring,  were  again  epi-to.  Six  more 
rounds  were  fought,  but  g««atly  to  the  dis- 
comfiture of  Itimmer,  »lio  could  hardly 
stand.  During  this  tis-e  be  received  about 
ten  more  treraen Joes  .fir  •%  and  then  gave 
in.  Bimmer  4i«plavod  tf^^^  ooura^;  he 
has  an  unfortttBate  linaob  of  giving  his  head 
when  he  hits,  and  appears  to  be  timid  of 
advancing  towarJs  his  adversafy,  by  which 
errors  many  blows  fell  short* 


Bach  is  the  oontemporary  report:  the  slang  Tersion  maj  be  found  in 
**  Boxiana,"  toL  i.,  pp.  365,  866.  Of  the  formidable  powers  of  Molineaax  at 
this  time,  of  which  some  writers  who  recorded  his  kter  career  have  expressed 
themselTes  sceptical^  this  battle  and  that  with  Blake  must  be  convincing 
proof.  "So  pugilist  from  this  time  offered  a  challenge  to  Holineaux,  nor 
could  he  get  a  battle  on  until  Tom  Cribb,  who  had  publidj  announced  hid 
retirement  from  the  ring,  was  called  upon  to  ''prevent  the  championship 
of  England  xrom  being  held  bj  a  foreigner,"  or  as  Pierce  Egan  oddly  calls 
the  American  nigger    'a  Moor'*    Poor  Pierce's  geography  was  sadly  con- 
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ftiMd,  and  the  term  ''the  Hoor^'  occiin— perhaps  from  some  jmaUed  remi- 
BiBoenoea  of  Othetto^  in  his  stage  readings— in  a  hundred  places  in  his  work 
as  a  fEiToarite  epithet  for  the  States'  black  whose  ring  career  we  are  now 
tracing.  Holineaox  had  now  once  again  to  enter  the  lists  with  the  Champion, 
which  he  did  on  the  28th  September,  1811,  at  ThisOeton  Gap,  Leioestershiie, 
whersi  after  a  desperate  battle  of  leas  than  twenty  minutes,  he  fell  before 
the  conquering  aim  of  Cribb.    See  p.  256,  tmU. 

The  losers  who  hsTe,  according  to  the  prorerb,  ''leaTe  to  grumble,"  were 
loud,  in  speech  and  in  the  press,  upon  the  depressing  influences  of  prejudice, 
jealonsj,  enyj,  and  **  apprehension  '^  lest  '<  a  black  should  win  the  champion- 
ship." Yery  natural  is  all  this,  and  would  be  so  again;  but  nothing  unfair 
was  oyer  substantiated.  Pierce  Egan  thus  sums  up  (voL  i.,  pp.  367-370), 
which  we  condense  in  quotation. 

''It  was  this  prejudice,  a  disheartening  one  to  bear  up  againsti  that 
Holineauz,  by  never  even  approaching  to  un&imess,  and  by  the  exercise  of  a 
manly  forbearance  in  critical  situations,  was  called  on  to  remove ;  he  could 
not  help  seeing  the  applause  and  cheering  were  decidedly  on  the  part  of  the 
Champion ;  in  fact,  the  man  of  colour  experienced  from  the  bulk  of  the 
spectators  a  very  different  reception,  occasioned  by  the  extreme  anxiety 
of  the  friends  of  Cribb  for  the  safety  of  his  honour  and  renown ;  for  his  sable 
opponent  was  truly  formidable.  These  observations,  nevertheless  do  not 
pluck  a  single  leaf  firom  his  well-merited  laurels;  but  impartiality  must 
supersede  every  other  consideration.  It  would  be  absurd  to  say  that  Moli- 
neaux  underwent  anything  like  a  regular  training;  on  the  contrary,  he 
indulged  himself  to  excess— without  a  patron,  he  had  to  range  from  town  to 
town,  to  support  himself  by  exhibitions  of  sparring,  and  entering  into  all  the 
glorious  confusion  of  larks  and  sprees  that  might  present  themselves ;  while 
flBur  different  was  the  position  of  the  Champion.  Placed  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  Captain  Barday,  and  secluded  from  the  world  at  the  estate  of 
that  gentleman  in  far  Scotland,  his  condition  was  in  the  finest  possible  tone, 
his  mind  cheerftd,  and  he  felt  confident  that  every  chance  was  in  favour  of 
his  success.  Holineaux,  in  spite  of  his  undoubted  high  courage,  laboured 
under  considerable  depression ;  wherever  he  went  he  was  unpopular ;  which 
circumstance  was  considerably  heightened  upon  his  public  appearance  to  face 
his  antagonist.  His  constitution,  too,  was  by  no  moans  so  good  as  in  the 
former  contest :  but  his  efforts  were  tremendous  and  terrible,  and  for  the  first 
few  rounds  of  the  battie  the  flash  side  trembled  for  the  result." 

IColineaux  about  this  period  entered  upon  a  downward  course :  the  faeilii 
4H^en9i$i  was  fully  exemplified.    He  quarrelled  with  all  his  best  friondsy 
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Boomed  adyioe,  and  declared  himself  on  all  ocoaaioniy  especially  iriien 
maddened  with  liquor,  an  ill-nsed'  man.  A  stzeet  fight  with  Power,  in  which 
Molineaoz  had  the  best  for  seyenteen  minntes'  roughing,  is  recorded  in 
**  Boziana."  However  his  &me  and  name  were  a  passport  to  money-getting, 
and  he  started  on  a  proyindal  tour,  to  gather  tiie  silyer  of  gaping  rustics, 
who  would  pay  willingly  to  see  tiie  man  who  fought  the  Champion  twice. 

Holineauz  was  also  a  pretty  good  wrestler,  and  displayed  great  activity 
andpowersatthcExetermeetingof  July  27,  1812,  where  he  entered  himself 
for  the  pubUc  prize  of  ten  guineas,  but  receiyed  a  dreadful  £bJ1  from  John 
Snow,  of  Moreton. 

We  find  the  following  paragraph  in  the  ZdicttUrJUrpurfff  of  Feb.  3id,  1813 : 

''Jay,  the  pugilist,  has  challenged  Molineaux  to  fight  at  any  notice  he 
may  please,  but  Bkokee  remains  both  deaf  and  dumb  to  this  challenge,  as 
he  did  to  Cribb's  immediate  acceptance  of  a  yauntbg  challenge  to  him. 
The  champion  promises  him  a  loye-dressing  fbr  his  bounce,  if  he  could  be 
preyailed  on  to  come  to  London." 

To  which  Molineaux  replied,— 

LnoBREB,  JUnMiy  ^Oa,  IBIS. 
"  I,  the  aaid  Molineanz,  do  deolare  tiiftt  I  nsvvr  reoeiyed  vaj  ohsUeii^,  bat  throngli  the 
mediam  of  your  print;  but  I  un  ready  to  fight  Jay  at  any  place  within  the  ooontr  of 
Leioetter,  for  a  ram  not  exceeding  £200,  if  aooepted  within  one  month  of  the  abore  date. 
In  oppositian  to  that  part  of  the  paxagraph  which  relate!  to  Oribb,  I  do  dedare  that  I  tent 
^' ^~" i  witiun  two  months,  bat  I  have  reoeiyed  no  answer ;  my  friendi  being  men- 

"ah 


tioned  in  the  onaQenffe,  who  wonld  back  me  to  any  amoont ;  and  that  I  have  never  reoeiyed 
any  challenge  fktnn  Chribb  since  I  last  fooght  him, 
•<N.B.  Letters  left  at  the  Post  Office,  Leioester,  will  be  doly  attended  to. 

««The  mark  of      X       THOS.  MOUNBAUX." 

We  will  now  refer  back  to  the  aU-important  and  absorbing  eyent  of  our 
hero's  second  contest  with  Gribb,  from  which  eighteen  months  elapsed  before 
Mdineauz  met  with  a  competitor  in  Carter,  a  Lancashire  man,  though  h& 
repeatedly  challenged  all  England.  This  match,  howeyer,  went  off  for  a 
time,  owing  to  Bichmond,  his  erewhile  patron,  ''guide,  philosopher,  and 
fiiend,"  issuing  a  writ  against  him  and  taking  him  to  a  sponging  house  upon 
a  «a.  M.  This  is  now  a  bit  of  antiquated  law  for  which  our  fitthers  smarted, 
and  for  which  the  joung  **  Templars"  maj  refer  to  their  **  Beader,"  while  we 
congratulate  our  reader  that  John  Boe  and  Bichard  Doe  are  deftmct^  and  no 
more  **  seixe  the  body  until  the  debt  is  satisfied." 

Bichmond  was  now  at  war  to  the  knife  with  Mdineauz,  and  made  a  match 
for  Carter  to  fight  his  late  prot^gi  for  100  guineas,  on  Friday,  the  2nd  April, 
1813,  when  the  men  met  at  Bemington,  Olouoestershire,  six  miles  from 
Banbury,  at  the  junction  of  four  coimties.  That  there  was  a  doubt  about  the 
honesty  of  this  fight^  the  subjoined  extracts  from  contemporary  papers  will 
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show  :^"  PreTious  to  the  battle,  the  articles  were  read  oyer  to  the  com- 
batants, in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  winner  was  to  haye  a  pnise  of  100 
goineas-^when  Carter  stepped  up,  inquiring  what  the  '  loser  was  to  have ! !  !* 
Bichmond,  who  was  his  second,  g;iia8hed  his  teeth  and  shmgged  np  his 
shoolders;  Bob  Oregson,  his  friend  and  patron,  tremblingij  aliye  as  to  the 
event  of  the  contest,  and  flattering  himself  that  Lancashire  woold  prore 
prondly  triumphant  on  this  occasion,  animatedlj  exdaimed,  'Jack,  never 
talk  of  losing,  boj — thee  must  win,  the  chance  is  all  in  thy  farour !"' 

As  we  have  already  said  Bichmond  seconded  Carter,  with  Cooper  as  his 
junior  counsel ;  Joe  Ward  and  Bill  Gibbons  held  brie£9  for  Molineaux.  Six 
to  four,  and  in  some  instances  three  to  one,  were  betted  on  the  black.  We 
regret  to  say  that  the  only  report  we  can  discoYcr  of  this  battle  is  that  by 
Pierce  Egan,  which,  with  some  necessary  pruning  of  dang  and  ooneotionB 
of  ungrammatical  phrases  must  serve,  fauU  d$  m$&ux  ;— 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— It  WM  the  optnicm  of  the  mott 
ezpnienoed  pufi^iliiti  that  mch  a  let-to  wm 
nerer  before  witneeaed;  one  "was  afraid, 
and  the  other  dared  not,"  and  two  minntea 
were  trifled  away  in  thii  sort  of  caxioataiing, 
when  Carter  toaohed  Hotineanz  on  the 
month,  who  genteelly  returned  it.  They 
oloeed,  and  the  man  of  oolonr  was  thrown. 
It  woold  be  absurd  to  detail  by  way  of 
rounds  any  more  of  this  worst  of  fights, 
thouffh  we  readily  admit  that  Carter  was 
the  best  man  after  the  battle  began,  and 
continued  so  throoffhout  the  fight,  lioli- 
neauz  was  wretohed  in  the  eztrame,  and  at 
one  time  bolted  from  his  second,  and  had 
it  not  been  for  Colonel  and  Captain  Barolav, 
he  would  never  have  returned  to  the  soratd^, 
he  wished  so  much  to  get  away.  At  another 
period  he  was  down  on  one  imee,  and  with 
both  hands  laid  ftst  hold  of  the  ropes,  and 
beinff  hit  in  this  situation,  he  roured  out 
Insti^  "  Foul  1  *'  but  he  was  given  to  under- 
stand that,  by  the  laws  of  bcning,  no  one  is 
oonsidered  down  **  without  having  both  knees 
on  the  ground,  with  either  one  or  both  hands 
also.**  In  the  fifteenth  round  he  was  so 
terrified  that,  upon  being  driven  to  one 
oomer  of  the  ring,  he  cried  out  lamentably, 
"Oh  dear  I  ohdearl  murder  I'*  a  little  pre- 
vious to  which,  he  declared  Carter  "  had  bit 
him  in  the  neck ! "  and  soon  afterwards  he 
repeated, "  there,  he  has  bit  me  again ! "  and 
it  was  with  great  difficulty  Joe  Ward  oould 
persuade  him  that  it  was  the  knuckles  of 
Darter,  and  not  his  mouth.  This  the  once 
brave  competitor  of  the  champion  I  impos- 
sible !  Could  he  have  thus  degenerated  P 
Twenty-five  rounds  occurred,  in  iniich  coax- 
ing, persuading,  dramming,  and  threatening, 
were  resorted  to,  in  order  to  make  the  man 


of  oolour  perform  something  like  fighting. 
But  to  the  great  astonishment  of  all  tiSuB 
spectators,  when  Molineaux  was  dead  beat, 
dartsr  fiunted,  and  dropped  his  head  as  he 
sat  on  the  knee  of  his  second.  With  all  the 
exertions  of  Bichmond,  it  seems,  he  could 
not  arouse  Carter  from  his  lethsirgio  state, 
and  he  thus  lost  the  battle  in  not  coming  to 
time.  His  fiune,  it  is  urged,  was  not  only 
tarnished  from  this  circumstance,  but  even 
lus  integrity  oalled  into  question.  The 
above  battle  created  univenal  disssflsfto- 
tion. 

Poor  Bob  Gregson,  agitated  beyond  de- 
scription at  seeing  Lancashire  (as  he  oon- 
sidered) thus  trampled  on  witn  dugraoe, 
went  np  to  Carter,  exclaiming,  "  Jack,  Jack, 
what  be'est  thee  atP  get  up  and  fight, 
man  I"  But  Bob  might  as  well  have  sung 
psalms  to  a  dead  horse.  Carter,  some  little 
time  afterwards  raised  his  head,  feebly  ob- 
SCTring,  "Stop  a  bitl  stop  a  bitl'*  And 
whether  by  accident,  design,  or  with  an  in- 
tent to  conclude  this  faros  in  style  we  are 
not  in  the  secret  to  unfold,  but  a  disciple  of 
Esonlapius  stepped  up,  and  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye  puUed  out  his  lancet,  and  bled 
Carter,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  his 
friends  and  the  spectators  in  gimeral;  thus 
preventing,  even  had  any  inclination  re- 
mained on  the  side  of  Carter  to  have  re- 
newed the  fight  The  letter's  clothes  had 
hitherto  been  preserved,  during  the  fight,  in 
the  duuriot  of  a  man  of  distinction,  but  who, 
it  is  said,  was  so  disgusted  with  the  scene 
before  him,  that  he  instantly  ordered  them 
to  be  thrown  out  with  disdain  and  contempt. 
In  once  more  taking  a  slight  view  of  the  man 
of  colour,  whatever  certainty  there  might  have 
been  of  Molineaaz  being  a  sound  man  at  the 
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eore,  it  !■  rtroogly  iirg«d  that  if  hii  heart  ooiutitiitioii,  and  brokoi  winded.    One  im* 

had  been  a  good  one,  he  moet  have  won  the  provement  appeared  to  hare  taken  plaoe : 

ftrat  battle  with  the  ohampion ;  however,  be  ne  was  more  temperate  in  setiang-to,  bat  he 

that  aa  it  may,  nnoe  that  period  he  has  been  did  not  like  to  huoe  his  man,  and  it  required 

dinpated  to  ezoess,  completely  gone  off  in  no  small  ingenuity  to  get  him  into  tiie  ring. 

POBOTO  EETOET 


Between  a  "Town**  and  **  Country  Amateur**  at  Oxford ;  or,  in  the  phrase  of  the  day, 
t  ft  **  Johnny  Baw"  and  a  "  Knowing  One ! '^ 


Between  a* 


Om  wUnasuiff  Carter  fitkU  mptnf  whM  he  had  wm  the  battle,  hut  who  conirioed  toloeethe  puree, 
%»  hie  amteet  with  MoHneaux, 


Says  Jack  to  Bob,  "  Look,  poor  Garter  *s  hipp'd  I " 

"  Hipp'd,  be  d— d  I  **  cries  Bob,  "  the  B 's  tipp'd  I  * 

M  Va  m/%  **  MviMfk  TaaIp  «  fit  AW  vkn4>  ««|  ^qq  hazd  pats : 

bin— theflater** 


**  No,  no,**  quoth  Jack,  **  they  put  in  too  hard  pats : 
••  Put  in,**  echoes  Bob,  «•  they  Ve  put  in— 


With  this  specimen  of  ''the  historian's"  style  we  dismiss  the  affair  of 
Carter  and  Molineauz.  We  shall  hear  more  of  the  so-called  "  Lancashire 
hero,"  when  we  oome  to  the  life  of  Ton  SPBine  in  the  next  Period. 

Molineanz  once  more  started  on  a  tonr,  extending  it  this  time  to  Scotland, 
where  he  exhibited  sparring  in  the  principal  towns.  The  black,  like  most  of 
his  race,  had  a  childish  propensity  for  gaiety,  and  a  strong  passion  for  dress^ 
was  amorously  inclined,  and  devoted  himself  by  tarns  to  Bacchns  and  Yenos. 
Of  course  the  Black  Samson  met  with  many  mercenary  Dalilahs,  and-* 

"Plung'd 
In  ffeneral  riot,  melted  down  his  youth 
In  oifferent  beds  of  lust,  and  never  leani*d 
Hie  icy  precepts  of  respect,  but  foUow'd 
The  sugar'd  game  before  him.'* 

With  drees  of  the  best  quality  and  fashion,  the  man  of  colour  soon  appeared 
a  swell  of  the  first  magnitude.  Maintaining,  then,  the  highest  secondary 
rank  as  a  boxer,  he  dashed  about  regardless  of  fiiture  consequences  to  his 
milling  fame.  Pleasure  was  the  order  of  the  day  with  him,  and  the  stews 
tended  not  only  to  ease  him  of  his  cash,  but  soon  undermined  that  over- 
whelming power  and  pluck  so  conspicuously  displayed  in  his  terrible  combats 
with  the  mighty  Cribb.  The  consequences  of  such  a  line  of  conduct  need  be 
scarcely  dwelt  on ;  the  iron-frame  of  the  black  soon  seriously  felt  the  dilapi- 
dating effects  of  intemperance.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  visible  falling  off, 
Holineaux  with  all  the  drawbacks  of  enervating  excess,  was  not  to  be  beaten 
off  hand,  and  none  but  a  boxer  of  more  than  common  skill  and  strength 
seemed  likely  to  accomplish  this  task. 

Fuller,  a  clever  and  well-informed  man,  who  had  beaten  Bill  Jay,  and 
whose  character  for  science  and  game  entitled  him  to  every  consideration, 
ikncied  he  was  able  to  contend  with  this  renowned  milling  hero,  and  the 
amateurs  of  Scotland,  in  order  to  ilEunlitate  a  match  between  them,  entered 
into  a  subscription  purse  of  100  guineas^  to  be  fought  in  a  forty  feet  riog. 


S8d  PU6ILI8TIGA.  [ymoBir.    1806-1820. 

Early  in  fhe  moming,  on  fhe  day  appointed  for  the  above  trial  of  skill  to  be 
decided,  Friday,  tbe  27th  May,  1814,  at  Bishopstoif^  Paisley,  Ayrshire,  the 
fukoj  were  in  motion.  Knmeroas  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  were  seen 
rattling  along  the  road  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  scampering  pedestrians 
ont  of  number,  to  witness  the  novelty  of  a  prize-mill  in  Scotland.  Some 
thousands  of  spectators  formed  the  ring,  and  upwards  of  one  hundred 
carriages  belonging  to  gentlemen  were  upon  the  ground.  Molineaux  was 
seconded  by  Carter,  and  Fuller  had  the  yeteran  Joe  Ward  and  George 
Cooper.  Five  to  four  on  the  black.  At  one  o'clock  the  ceremony  of  fthalriiig 
hands  was  performed,  and  the  men  set-to.  Both  the  combatants  displayed 
good  science,  but  the  blows  of  Fuller,  although  he  put  in  several  with  much 
dexterity,  appeared  more  showy  than  effective.  However,  on  Fuller's  planting 
a  desperate  ribber,  Joe  Ward  ironically  observed,  that  *'if  he  continued 
to  hit  his  man  so  hard,  they  should  all  be  baulked,  and  the  fight  be  over  too 
soon."  The  battle  had  continued  only  eight  minutes,  when  the  sheriff 
of  Renfrewshire,  attended  by  constables,  entered  the  ring,  and  put  a  stop  to 
it  in  the  fourth  round.  Both  the  combatants  appeared  much  chagrined, 
particularly  Molineaux,  who  vauntingly  declared,  ''had  he  foreseen  such  an 
interruption,  he  would  have  finished  off  his  opponent  before  the  arrival  of  the 
sheriff."  The  man  of  colour,  it  seems,  was  so  confident  of  victory,  that 
previous  to  the  fight,  he  betted  five  to  two  he  drew  first  blood— this  bet  he 
won ;  and  also  two  to  one  he  floored  Fuller  first — ^the  latter  was  not  decided. 
Fuller  expressed  himself  ready  to  settle  the  matter  the  next  day,  but 
Molineaux  insisted  the  fight  should  not  take  place  till  the  following  Tuesday. 
The  above  arrangement  was  agreed  to,  and  on  Tuesday,  May  31,  they 
again  met  at  Auchineux,  twelve  miles  from  Glasgow.  Fuller  was  attended 
by  Ward  and  Cooper,  Molineaux  by  an  Irish  seigeant,  of  the  name  of  Hail- 
ward,  assisted  by  a  private.  The  umpires  were  Captain  Cadogan  and  Mr. 
Gborge  Stirling,  and  in  case  of  any  dispute,  Mr.  Oraham,  of  Guntmaux,  as 
the  referee.  This  battle  b  without  parallel.  There  is  nothing  like  it  in  the 
annals  of  pugilism.  It  is  thus  described  by  the  veteran  Joe  Ward,  from 
whom  the  account  given  in  ^*  Boxiana"  was  gatheredi  and  which  we  here 
reprint  :— 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boand  1.— Fuller  ditplayed  lome  good  wm  eibibited ;  at  lengOi  Fuller,  hy  a  tr»- 

PonUoiii,  and  oonvinoed  ike  speoUitori  that  mendoas  hit,  drew  the  oork  of  his  anta^* 

he  mas  a  scientific  boxer,    ms  tmaxd  was  nist.    Mdineanz,  upon  the  dant  makinff 

firm  sad  imposing,  and  he  seemed  confident  its  appearance,  became  ratiiar  impetaoos, 

of  saccesB.     Thej  sparred  a  considerable  and  attacked  Fuller  fiercelv ;  but  the  hitter 

time,  with  good  skiU, Wore  aqy  poniahment  stopped,  with  mooh  adroitness,  and  gave 
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■ome  hearj  nobbing  relnms.  A  desperate 
rally  now  took  place,  daring  which  aeTore 
milUng  wpB  dealt  out  on  both  ndee;  the 
men  broke  away,  and  again  resorted  to 
sparring.  Foller  s  nose  was  much  peppered, 
and  the  crimson  flowed  abundantly.  In 
short,  this  onprecedented  ronnd  was  filled 
with  rallies,  recoveries,  retreating,  following 
each  other  alternately  ronnd  the  ring,  stop- 
ping and  hitting  wiui  Tarions  snccess,  and 
Doth  ttchansted  by  tarns,  till  at  length  Moli- 
neanx  was  IcTelled  by  a  tremendoas  blow, 
and  the  ronnd  finished  after  a  lapse  of 
twenty-eight  minntes. 

2.— To  describe  anything  like  the  varioas 
ohanses  which  occurred  daring  this  set-to 
woola  fill  the  space  of  an  ordinary  report  of 
a  whole  fight.  Suffice  it  to  observe,  that 
almost  every  "dodge"  of  the  milling  art 
was  resorted  to,  from  beginning  to  end. 
The  skill,  practice,  and  experience  of  both 
the  combatants  were  made  ace  of  to  the  best 
advantage.  ISiller  proved  himself  a  boxer 
of  more  than  ordinary  science  and  game. 
MoUneanx  was  convinced  he  had  got  a  trou- 
blesome customer  to  deal  with,  who  re- 
2 aired  serving  out  in  a  masterly  style  before 
e  could  be  satisfied.  In  fact,  the  strenffth 
of  the  man  of  colour  seemed  materially  de- 
teriorated as  compared  with  his^  former  ex- 
hibitions, when  he  used  to  hit  his  men  awav 
from  him,  and  levelled  his  opponent  with 
the  most  perfect  tang  JMd.  The  severe 
blows  of  Fuller,  who  snick  dose  to  Moli- 
neaox,  made  him  wince  again.    The  Black 


appeared  much  exhausted  f^m  the  great 
portion  required  to  give,  and  heartily  tired 
of  what  he  had  to  take.  The  daret  was 
liberally  tavped  on  both  sides,  and  as  re- 
garded Fuller,  stauncher  game  was  never 
displayed  by  any  pugilist  whatever.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  was  a  traly  singular  fight,  and 
the  people  of  Scotland  witnessed  the  most 
unique  specimen  of  English  prise-fighting. 
In  sixty-eight  minutes  two  rounds  only  had 
taken  place. 

The  contest  terminated  in  latiier  a  sinffu- 
lar  manner.  Molineaux  asserted  that  *' Joe 
Ward  had  behaved  foul,  in  pulling  Fuller 
down,  when  he  was  much  oistreesed,  and 
had  been  beaten  all  over  the  ring  in  a  rall^ ; 
and  that  this  prevented  him  firom  puttinff  in 
a  decisive  blow."  The  umpires  oedded  it 
was  so,  and  the  purse  was  aocorcUngly 
awarded  to  Molineaux.  The  latter  did  not 
appear  anything^  like  the  once  tremendous 
competitor  of  Gnbb ;  on  the  contrary,  instead 
of  going  bddlr  up  to  his  man,  he  was  always 
shy,  and  tried  to  win  by  tiring  out  his  man. 
Molineaux  fought  at  the  head.  Fuller  at  the 
body.  Notwithstanding  the  supposed  fidlinff 
off  of  the  man  of  colour,  it  was  considered 
great  temerity  on  the  part  of  Fuller  to  enter 
the  lists  with  Molineaux.  The  conduct  of 
Fuller  in  this  fight  gave  such  general  satis- 
faction, that  a  i)ur8e  of  50  guineas,  which 
had  been  subscribed  for  at  the  matdi  be- 
tween Cooper  and  Carter,  in  consequence  of 
that  battie  not  taking  place,  was  presented 
to  Fuller. 


Molineaux  now  attracted  great  attention  in  Sootland,  and  a  match  iras 
at  length  made  between  him  and  Gteorge  Cooper^  a  boxer  of  superior  talent. 
On  the  11th  of  March,  1815,  these  first-rate  heroes  of  the  fist  met  at  Corset 
Hill,  in  Lanarkshire.  In  twenty  minutes  Molineaux  was  defeated.  (See 
life  of  Qbob&b  Coopeb,  fmt^  Chapter  lY). 

Intemperance  was  the  ruin  of  Molineaux ;  and,  it  would  seem,  that  within 
a  brief  period  his  fame  had  become  so  tarnished,  that  every  strong  commoner 
entertained  an  idea  that  he  could  serve  out  the  once  formidable  man  of 
colour,  as  the  following  anecdote  will  evince.  During  Molineaux's  provincial 
tour  of  1813,  he  visited  Derby,  to  give  the  natives  an  exhibition  of  his 
milling  accomplishments.  The  competitor  of  Cribb  was  well  attended,  and 
several  Johnny  Raws  had  the  temerity  to  have  a  taste  with  the  Black ;  but 
these,  possessing  little  more  than  strength  and  courage,  soon  found  them- 
selves inadequate  to  contend  against  the  science  of  Molineaux,  and  therefore 
wisely  laid  down  the  gloves.  Kot  so  a  country  pugilist  of  the  name  of 
Abraham  Denston,  possessing  Herculean  strength,  and  the  stature  of  a  giant, 
added  to  which  his  fame  was  well  abroad  in  these  parts  for  milling,  in  which 
none  dared  to  oppose  him.  Abraham  had  rather  *<  crept  into  fetvour  with  him- 
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self/*  and  entertained  an  idea  that^  with  the  mafflen,  he  dumld  be  able  to  aenre 
out  the  nigger  in  style,  and  increase  his  renown  as  a  miller.  Ghreat  things 
were  expected  from  the  countryman ;  and  considerable  interest  was  excited 
among  the  spectators  on  their  aetting-to.  But,  unfortunately  for  Abraham, 
he  had  calculated  somewhat  too  hastily  upon  his  great  size  and  strength,  and 
two  rallies  with  the  Black  were  quite  enough  to  oouTince  him  of  his  error. 
Molineaux  punished  the  diaw-bacon  most  sererdy  for  his  solf-conoeit,  and, 
with  one  of  his  favourito  left-handed  lunges,  gave  him  such  a  remembrancer 
under  his  left  eye,  that  the  claret  flew  in  all  directions,  and  the  big  'un  found 
his  way  to  tho  ground,  saluting  it  roughly  with  his  seat  of  honour.  The 
conceit  of  Abraham  now  eFa^ratod,  and  he  hastily  retired  amidst  the 
laughter  of  the  audience. 

From  Scotland,  Molineaux  went  on  a  sparring  tour  into  Ireland ;  and  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1817,  he  was  travelling  over  the  northern  parts 
of  that  country,  teaching  the  stick-fighting  natives  the  use  of  their  fists ; 
an  accompUshment  which  might  save  many  a  jury  the  trouble  of  a  trial 
ending  in  a  verdict  of  manslaughter  or  even  of  murder.  But  the  sun  of  his 
prosperity  was  set;  and  according  to  an  obituary  sketch  (given  in  the 
Sporting  Magmin$i  vol.  ii.,  p.  230,  1818),  he  was  dependent  for  bare 
existence  on  the  humanity  of  two  coloured  compatriots,  serving  in  the  77th 
regiment  then  quartered  at  (Mway.  He  expired  in  the  band-room  of  that 
regiment,  on  the  4th  of  August,  1818,  a  wasted  skeleton,  the  mere  shadow 
of  his  former  self.  Por  the  last  four  years  he  strolled  about  the  country. 
Intemperance,  and  its  sure  follower  disease,  brought  down  the  once  formidable 
gladiator  to  a  mere  anatomy,  and  he  latterly  declined  to  fight  the  oft-defeated 
and  gone-by  Dan  Dogherty.  Molineaux  was  illiterate  and  ostentatious,  but 
good  tempered,  liberal,  and  generous  to  a  fiault.  Pond  of  gay  life,  fine  clothes, 
and  amorous  to  the  extreme,  he  deluded  himself  with  the  idea  that  his  strength 
of  constitution  was  proof  against  excesses.  Alas !  poor  Molineaux  found  out 
the  vanity  of  his  conceited  boast,  and  repented,  but  too  late,  his  folly. 
Peace  be  to  his  manes !  he  was  a  brave  but  reckless  and  inconsiderate  man, 
on  whose  integrity  and  straightforwazdness  none  who  knew  him  ever  cast  a 
slur ;  nevertheless  he  was  the  worst  of  fools,  inasmuch  as  he  sacrificed  fame, 
fortune,  and  life;  excusing  himself  by  the  absurd  plea,  that  <'he  was  afod 
to  no  one  but  himself.'^ 
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CHAPTER  nL 
BILL  EICHMOND— 1804-1818. 

QooAD  fhe  biography  of  this  olever  man  of  colonri  we  may  safely  follow 
*'  Boxiana,''  seeing  that  he  was  a  eontemporary  of  Pierce  Egan,  who  took  his 
aoconnts,  for  better  or  for  worse,  of  what  happened  outside  the  circle  of 
his  knowledge  from  one  or  other  of  the  men  whose  memoirs  are  scattered 
fragmentarily  up  and  down  the  five  yolumes  of  his  ''  Sketches," 

Bichmond  was  bom  at  a  place  called  Bichmond,  otherwise  Cockold's 
Town,  on  Staaten  Island,*  Kew  York,  on  August  5th,  1763.  His  mother 
was  owned  by  a  reyerend  diyine  of  the  name  of  Charlton,  to  whose  worldly 
wealth  young  Bill  was  of  course  an  accession.  When  the  English  troopS|  in 
1777,  held  Kew  York  during  the  War  of  Independence,  Oeneral  Earl  Percy, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Northumberland,  finding  Bill  to  possess  good  capacity 
took  him  under  his  protection,  and  he  seryed  him  for  some  time  till  he  came 
to  England,  whither  he  brought  the  sable  youth  with  him,  and  considerately 
put  him  to  school  in  Yorkshire.  Nor  did  the  English  nobleman  stop  here. 
He  apprenticed  him  to  a  cabinet  maker  in  York,  where  he  worked  at  his 
trade  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfieu^tion  to  his  employers.  Bichmond, 
howeyeri  had  the  childish  and  nigger  propensity  for  fine  clothes  and  the 
service  of  a  *'  gran'  massa,"  and  as  black  servants  were  the  fashion  of  the 
day,  he  became  what  in  the  preyailing  slang  was  called  a  **  knight  of  the 
rainbow,"  taking  sendee  with  that  yery  **  fast"  nobleman  Lord  Camelford, 
as  Pierce  Egan  incidentally  informs  us. 

The  first  display  in  the  pugilistic  art  which  brought  Bill  into  notice  was 
with'one  George  Moore,  a  soldier  in  the  19th  regiment,  known  by  the  name 
of  Docky  Hoore,  who  insulted  Bichmond  upon  the  course  at  York,  during 
the  time  of  the  races.  This  Docky  before  his  enlistment  had  b^en  known  as 
*'the  hero  of  Sheffield."    He  was  well  proportioned,  possessing  considerable 

•  PieiM  Bgtn  nuJcMifc  *«Starton'*  Itland  in  this  and  other  plaoes. 
yOL.  I.  19 
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Btrengtby  and  the  necessary  loquisites  for  milling ;  in  height  fiye  feet  nui6 
inohes  and  a  lialf,  and  weighing  fourteen  stone.  The  Mends  of  Bichmond 
persuaded  him  from  attempting  to  fight  with  snch  a  man,  Bill  only  weighing 
ten  stone  twel?e  pounds ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  deterred,  and  the  event  proYed 
his  judgment,  for  in  the  course  of  twenty-five  minutes,  our  hero  punished 
Docky  so  completely  that  he  gave  in,  and  was  taken  out  of  the  ring. 

On  the  same  course,  not  long  after  the  above  affair,  in  a  quarrel  arising 
out  of  the  former  exploit,  Richmond  beat  two  soldiers,  one  after  the  other, 
belonging  to  the  Inniskillen  dragoons. 

Bichmond's  milling  qualities  getting  noised  abroad,  a  few  of  the  Yorkshire 
lads  who  had  a  bit  of  fight  in  their  composition,  envied  his  success.  One  in 
particular,  a  blacksmith  weighing  thirteen  stone,  and  in  height  about  five 
feet  ten  inches,  took  the  following  method  of  provoking  Bill  to  have  a  brush. 
Bichmond  was  noticed  in  York  for  going  smart,  and  appearing  clean  after  he 
had  done  his  work.  Bill  met  this  hammer-man  one  evening,  as  he  was  taking 
a  walk,  who  openly  insulted  him  with  opprobrious  epithets.  Our  hero  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  impropriety  of  his  behaviour,  and  told  the  blacksmith 
that  if  he  wanted  to  fight  him  he  should  be  accommodated  at  the  Groves  the 
next  morning,  on  which  they  agreed  to  meet,  when  the  son  of  Yulcan  was 
quickly  satisfied,  and  acknowledged  Bichmond  the  best  man. 

Bichmond,  in  passing  through  the  streets  of  York  one  evoung,  with 
a  female  under  his  protection,  was  accosted  by  one  Frank  Myers,  with  the 
epithets  of  "  black  devil,"  etc,  who  otherwise  insulted  the  young  woman  for 
being  in  company  of  a  man  of  colour.  BUI,  with  a  becoming  spirit  of 
indignation,  requested  him  to  desist  for  the  present,  but  to  meet  him  at  the 
Groves  on  the  next  Monday  morning,  when  they  would  settie  this  difference 
(this  circumstance  happening  on  a  Saturday  night),  to  which  Myers  agreed. 
This  affair  of  honour  being  buzzed  about,  a  great  concourse  of  people 
assembled  early  the  next  day  to  witness  the  conflict.  Bichmond  was  there 
at  the  appointed  hour,  but  after  a  considerable  time,  Myers  not  making  his 
appearance,  the  spectators  became  impatient,  and  it  was  judged  expedient 
that  Bichmond  and  his  Mends  should  repair  to  the  house  of  Myers  to  remind 
him  of  his  engagement.  Myers  returned  with  them,  and  the  battle  com- 
menced, and  raged  with  fiiry  for  some  time,  Myers  getting  the  worst  of  it, 
and  eventually  Bichmond  taught  him  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  wrong,  and 
beneath  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  to  insult  any  individual  on  account 
of  his  country  or  his  colour.    Myers  received  a  complete  milling. 

Bichmond's  first  public  set-to  in  London  was  with  a  whip-maker  of  tl* 
name  of  Green,  in  the  fields  near  White  Conduit  House.    Phips  Medl 
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■econded  Kichmondy  who  got  the  whip-hand  of  Green  in  luoh  good  style, 
that  in  ten  minnteB  he  cried— enough ! 

Thus  far  Fierce  Egan,  whose  apocrypha  we  will  now  quit. 

After  the  batde  between  Fearce  (the  Oame  Chicken)  and  Joe  Berks, 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  Jan.  23rd,  1804  (see  life  of  Fsabcb,  anUf  p.  170), 
Oeorge  Maddox  having  disposed  of  Seabrook  in  three  rounds  (see  the  account 
of  this  cross  in  life  of  Maddox,  ante,  p.  208),  our  sable  hero  expressed  to  his 
master  (Lord  Camelfoid)  his  opinion  that  he  could  polish  off  **  the  Teteran." 
A  stake,  amount  not  mentioned,  was  immediately  posted.  ''Old  George, 
nothing  loth,  declared  his  readiness.  But  the  new  black  turned  out  a 
'  duffer,'  George  hitting  him  down  the  third  time  with  a  crack  under  the  left 
eye,  which  so  completely  queered  his  ogle  that  he  gave  out.''* 

On  Tuesday,  May  21,  1805,  Tom  Cribb,  having  beaten  the  ponderous 
Israelite  ''  Ikey  Fig,"  the  tribes  were  in  desolation  and  mourning.  At  this 
juncture  a  Jew  known  as  fighting  Youssop  (Joseph),  came  forward,  like 
another  Maccabeus,  to  do  battle  in  honour  of  his  peoplesh,  but  not  with  the 
same  success,  and  ''  See  the  conquering  hero  comes,"  was  not  sung  that  night 
by  the  Israelitish  virgins  of  Bosemary  Lane  or  Duke's  Flashe.  Here  is  the 
report:  "The  ring  being  cleared,  one  Toussop,  a  Jew,  who  turned  out  to  be 
more  ready  than  able,  stepped  forward  to  redeem  the  valourous  character 
of  his  fraternity,  when  <i  match  was  proposed  for  him  in  Bill  Bichmond,  the 
American  black,  for  which  a  purse  of  ten  guineas  was  soon  collected.  The 
Jew  accepted  his  opponent ;  they  stripped,  shook  hands,  and  set-to  without 
loss  of  time. 

"The  battle  was  well  contested,  neither  man  flinfthii^g  fhmi  his  work,  or 
falling  without  a  knock-down.  For  the  first  and  second  rounds  Toussop 
showed  off  his  dexterity,  and  this  superiority  he  particularly  displayed  in  the 
third  round,  when  he  stopped  Bichmond  neatly  and  followed  him  up  till  he 
drove  him  nearly  out  of  the  ring.  He  did  not,  however,  seem  to  mark  or 
hurt  his  man.  In  the  fourth  round  Bichmond  improved,  and  following  up 
his  opponent  in  turn  gave  him  several  desperate  blows  in  the  face,  sadly  to 
the  disfigurement  of  the  Mosaic  countenance.  Toussop  gave  way  altogether, 
and  at  the  close  of  the  sixth  round  declared,  like  Ikey  Fig,  '  He'd  have  no 
more  of  it.'  Bichmond  accordingly  was  proclaimed  the  conqueror,  and 
pocketed  the  stakes." 

This  battle  raised  Bichmond's  credit  as  a  pugilist^  and  he  soon  received  a 

*  TfrtB  18  the  newspaper  report  Fierce  Sgan,  in  hie  dilAiae  Hfb  of  Bichmond,  puoee  ft 
over  entirely,  tuifeU  he  oome»  to  Richmond*!  victory  (in  Angnet,  1809)  over  Maddox,  when  he 
ailndes  to  it  as  "  toxn-np  five  years  preTioosly.** 
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challenge  from  *<Jack  Holmes/'  the  coachmani*  who  on  the  3(Hh  of 
January,  in  the  preceding  year,  had  been  conquered  by  Tom  Blake  (Tom 
Tough),  see  anU,  p.  235.    Here  is  the  report: — 

*'  Mr.  Fletcher  Beid,  the  firm  supporter  of  pugilism,  backed  Bichmand  for 
50  guineas,  Mr.  Peter  Ward  patronised  old  Jack  Holmes.  They  met  at 
Cricklewood  Green,  a  short  distance  from  Kilbum  Wells,  where  a  twenty-one 
foot  ring  had  been  roped  out,  on  Monday,  July  8th  [1805].  Paddington 
Jones  seconded  the  black,  and  Tom  Blake  picked  up  his  old  antagonist  the 
coachman.    About  twelve  o'clock  the  men  stripped  and  began  the  set-to. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— Hobnei  rtood  up  well,  and  IS.^VcHnr  poorly  oontetted.  HdlmMOoald 

appeared  in  excellent  oondition  for  an  old  hardlj  pas  wind  enough  to  aappoiit  himnftlf, 

'on.    Mach  sparring,  no  good  hiti.  and  he  alio  ajipeared  weak. 

2. — Both  rallied  smartly,  but  no  &lling.  16.— No  fighting.    The  man  doaed  and 


8. — ^Bichmond  |mt  in  a  good  hit,  bat  fell,  fell,  Bichmond  appermost    (Odds  had  ] 

(Odds  two  to  one  in  favonr  of  Holmes.)  ohaiiged  three  to  one  in  &ronr  of  Bach- 

4,  5,  and  6.— -Nothing  interesting  in  these  mond.) 

three  roonds.  To  the  S4th— All  hogging  roonds,  Hobnea 

7.— An  excellent  roond.    Bichmond  was  npon  the  saving  aiystem. 

very  gay  and  fall  of  fight;  some  good  blows  25.— Bichmand  appeared  in  high  spirita, 

exchanged.  fooght  well,  and  evidently  had  &e  adran- 

8.— Holmes  began  to  paff,  and  appeared  tage. 

distressed  in  his  wind.    (Bets,  nevertheless,  26.— Decisive.    Bichmond  stemwd  in  and 

three  to  two  on  Holmes.)  immediately  knocked  Holmes  down,  and, 

9.— Some  sparring.    Bichmond  pat  in  a  althoagh  with  great  relootanoe,   he  vraa 


severe  blow,  and  cat  his  opponent  ander  his      o^hgea  to  give  m, 
right  eye,  and  Holmes  feU.  Tne  oontost  lasted  thirty*nine  minutes. 

10. — ^No  fighting ;   the  men  closed,  and         Among  the  amateors  and  wofessors  there 


both  foil.    (Betting  had  now  become  even.)        were   Mr.  Fletcher   Beid,   Hon.  Berkelej 
11. — ^The  best  ronnd  daring  the  battle ;      Graven.  Thomas  Sheridan,  Esa^  Mr.  Upton, 


both  foaght  well  and  rallied.  Bichmond  John  Golly,  Jem  and  Tom  Belcher,  Bill 
terminated  it  by  bringing  down  his  oppo-  ^y^  P^""  ^^  «^d^f  '^om  Oribb,  Jack  Ward, 
nent  heavily.  and  Uaa  Kendoia. 

On  the  8th  Octoberi  1805,  at  Hailaham,  Sussex,  Bichmond  met  Tom 
Cribb,  for  a  stake  of  25  goineas.  He  never  dared  to  fiEU^  his  man,  and  after 
a  wretched  meiry-andrew  burlesque  of  an  hour  and  a  half  gave  in,  see  Tox 
Cbibb,  anUf  p.  246.t  This  affiiir  seems  to  have  taken  tibe  conceit  out  of 
Mr.  Richmond,  for  he  only  appears  as  a  ring  attendant  and  follower  until 
1808,  a  period  of  nearly  three  years,  when  we  have  an  account  (on  April  14, 
1809)4  of  his  beating  <'a  countryman  named  Garter  from  Nuneaton,  near 
Birmingham,  on  Epsom  Downs."  As  this  is  given  on  no  other  authorityi  that 
we  can  discover,  than  that  of  Fierce  Egan,  we  quote  him  ^mmmis  verhu : — 

*  Jack  Holmes  was  for  many  yean  a  well  known  public  ohazaoter.  In  "  Fistiana'*  he  is 
described  as  beaten  by  Tom  (Paddington)  Jones  in  1786.  This  was  another  Holmes,  not 
"  the  Coachman."  The  latter's  only  recorded  battles  are,  that  with  Tom  Toogh  (Blake), 
and  that  with  Bichmond  reported  above. 

t  "  Boxiana"  says,  in  an  undated  and  nnplaoed  line  and  a  half,  "  Bichmond  now  antered 
into  an  nneqnal  contest  with  Tom  Cribb." 

X  This  is  a  blander  in  "  Boxiana  "  (if  ever  the  battle  did  take  place),  for  1806,  and  is  m> 
corrected  in  **  Fistiana." 
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**  Carter  was  much  the  strongest  and  a  heavier  man  than  Richmond ;  and 
who  in  a  tnm-up  with  those  heroes  of  the  fist,  Jem  Belcher  and  Jack  GtiUy, 
had  convinced  them  both  that  he  was  no  trifler ;  and  now  having  expressed 
his  fimcy  for  a  mill  with  Mr.  Richmond,  Bill  without  hesitation  informed 
Carter  that  he  should  be  accommodated  with  a  trial  of  skill.  Paddington 
Jones  and  Bob  Clarke  seconded  Richmond.  Upon  setting-to  the  odds  were 
seven  to  one  against  the  man  of  colour,  and  in  the  fourth  round  the  odds  ran 
so  high  against  Richmond,  that  twenty  to  one  was  sported  that  Carter  won 
the  battle,  and  ten  to  one  that  Bill  did  not  come  again.  This  great  odds  was 
occasioned  by  a  severe  blow  that  Richmond  received  on  the  side  of  his  head, 
that  rendered  him  nearly  senseless;  but  Bill  soon  recovering  from  this 
momentary  diBadvantage,  showed  off  his  science  in  such  good  style,  that 
in  the  course  of  twenty-five  minu^>e8,  Carter  was  so  punished  as  to  resign  the 
contest  Immediately  upon  this  being  declared,  Richmond  jumped  over 
the  ropes,  and  caught  hold  of  a  man  denominated  China-eyed  Brown, 
threatening  to  serve  him  out  (if  he  had  not  been  prevented),  as  it  appeared 
that  Brown  had  loudly  vociferated,  during  the  time  Richmond  was  suffeiing 
from  the  effects  of  the  above  blow,  that  Bill  had  got  a  white  feather  in  his 
tail!  Richmond  was  patronised  upon  the  above  occasion  by  Sir  Clement 
Brigg,  Bart." 

We  next  have  upon  the  same  authority,  "In  seconding  a  baker  a  few 
months  after  the  above  circumstance,  near  Wilsden  Green,  a  man  of  the 
same  trade,  weighing  close  upon  seventeen  stone,  challenged  Richmond  on 
the  spot,  when  a  turn-up  commenced,  and  in  about  two  minutes  the  baker*s 
dough  was  so  well  kneaded,  that  he  would  have  no  more  of  it  at  that  time  > 
offering  to  fight  Richmond  for  £50  in  a  month,  which  was  agreed  to  by  Bill, 
and  two  guineas  put  down  to  make  the  bets  good  before  that  period ;  but  the 
baker,  it  appeared,  preferred  losing  his  two  quid  than  submitting  his  over- 
grown carcass  to  the  punishment  of  Richmond. 

"  Bill  fought  a  man  of  the  name  of  Atkinson,  from  Banbury,  at  (holder's 
Ghieen,  near  Hendon,  a  bargeman,  for  a  subscription  purse ;  it  was  a  good 
fight,  but  in  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  Atkinson  was  perfectly  satisfied 
the  chance  was  against  him,  and  acknowledged  that  he  was  beaten.'' 
«Boxiana,"vol.i.  443-5. 

It  does  not  appear  from  Richmond's  next  legitimate  match  after  his  defeat 
by  Tom  Cribb,  that  our  sable  friend's  prowess  was  in  very  high  esteem,  for 
his  next  battle,  Tuesday,  April  11,  1809,  was  fought  for  ten  guineas,  at 
Coombe  Wood,  near  Kingston,  with  "one  Isaac  Wood,  a  waterman,"  who 
has  no  other  chronicle  in  the  chronologies  but  this  black  defeat.    However, 
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Fierce  tamwen  negatively  for  hie  ''not  being  imaoqaainted  with  edenoey'* 
and  hie  *^  deterarJned  spirit."    The  contemporaiy  report  is  as  follows : — 

"  At  one  o'dock  the  combatants  arrived  in  post-chaises ;  a  twenty-five  feet 
ring  was  immediately  formed^  and  at  half  past  one  the  heroes  entered,  and 
set-to ;  Bichmond  seconded  by  Jones  and  Bob  Clarke,  and  Wood  by  Tom 
Cribb  and  Cropley. 

THE  PIOHT. 

Bound  1.— A  little  fpttrrinz.    Bachniood  mond  made  a  fiJbe  hit    Wood  itrack  tmos^ 

threw  in  a  left-handed  hit  on  ms  opponentfe  and  then  threw  him. 

jaw.    Wood  rallied,  bat  was  liurown.   (Oddi  9. — Biohmond,  in  making  play,  alipi. 

■even  to  four  on  Bichmond.)  10. — Both  stood  np  manfuly,  and  hit  at 

S.— Wood   hit;   Bichmond   parried,  and  fnU  lenoth  until  boUi  fell, 

retomed  right  and  left.    The  men  doeed,  11.— In  this  roond  Wood  displayed  good 

and  both  feU.  bottom,  bat  no  science.    An  excellent  nlly. 

8.— A  good  roond.    Wood  rallied ;  some  The  men  dosed,  and  Bichmond  fibbed  Wood 

good  hits  ernhanyed.    Bichmond  ^Usplayed  nntil  he  was  covered  with  Uood,  and  both 

great  soperiori^  m  sdenoe,  and  sgain  threw  fell  weak, 

his  opponent.  (OddstwotooneinhisfaYonr.)  12. — ^Wood  appeared  as  thoogh  he  had 

4.— ^'chmond  made  play,  and  saooessfolly  exerted  his  last  effort  in  the  hui  roond. 

planted  a  right-handed   hit.     Wood  at*  Bichmond  threw  in  three  socoessiYe  blows 

tempted  to   rally,  but   Bichmond   parried  in  the  fece,  rallying  him  to  the  ropes,  when 

both  light  and  left,  when  Wood  was   so  he  gave  a  somersaolt  over  him. 

moch  abroad,  that  he  was  milled  roond  the  14. — In  this  roond  Bichmond  threw  his 

ring,  and  thrown  over  the  ropes.     (Odds  opponent, 

foor  to  one  on  Bichmond.)  16.— This  roond,  althongh  not  the  last, 

6.— Wood  made  play,  and  rallied  ooo-  was  dedriTO.    Bichmond  again  pot  in  three 

rageoosly.    Hits  excnanged  at  half-arm  for  soocessiYe  hits  on   the  head.     Wood  at- 

htOf  a  minote,  to  the  adTante|g:e  of  Bich-  tempted,  hot  was  eridently  onable  to  retom, 

mond,  who  dosed,  and  threw  Wood  again.  and  Bichmond  threw  him.   Wood  witii  great 

6.— Wood's  head  now  appeared  dreadfnllT  ooorage,  bot  evident  disadvantage,  stood  op 

disfigored.     Bichmond   rallied,  bot  Wood  to  the 

evinced  great  weakness  and  fell.  23rd.  —  When  Bichmond  again  brooght 

7.— -Bou  rallied,  and   Bidunond  threw  him  down,  and  he  was  onable  to  come  to 

Wood.  tune.    Bichmond  was  rezy  little  horw 

8.— Somewhat  in  fevoor  of  Wood.    Bidi« 

Another  battle  was  fought  between  Frere  and  Power,  which  in  twenty-five 
minntes  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter,  who  possessed  the  greatest  science. 

Richmond  had  always  suffered  in  reputation  from  his  first  display  with 
''the  veteran"  Maddoz,  and  anxious  to  retrieve  his  credit,  he  was  con- 
tinually carping  at  the  "  old  'un,"  and  proposing  matches.  Oeorge,  who 
was  brave  as  a  lion,  at  last  agreed  to  risk  his  established  reputation,  and 
100  guineas  of  his  backer's  money,  to  accommodate  his  old  antagonist,  and  on 
the  9th  of  August,  1809,  in  his  64th  year,  was  defeated  as  hereafter  reported. 
The  battle  was  fought  at  Pope's  Head  Watchhouse,  on  the  coast  between 
Margate  and  Eeculvers. 

*'A  twenty-seven  feet  ring  was  formed  with  ropes,  and  the  heroes, 
without  loss  of  time,  entered  and  set-to ;  Maddox  seconded  by  Oully  and 
BiU  Gibbons,  and  Bichmond  by  Bob  Clarke  and  Jack  Ward*  At  setting-to 
odds  six  to  four  on  Maddox« 
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THE  FIGHT. 

Boand  l.^Haddoz  went  in  u  osaal  with  oat  the  battle  for  fifty-two  minutes,  tnd  he 

gretit  gaiety;  Riohmond  stopped  him,  and  displayed  as  much  game  as,  perhaps,  ever 

planting  two  snccessfnl  blows  on  the  neck,  was  seen.    Within  a  few  minntes  of  the  ter- 

Drooght  him  down.  mination  of  the  contest,  when  qnite  blind, 

2. — Maddox  rallied,  and  threw  his  oppo*  he  was  on  his  knees,  and  by  a  sndden  effort 

nent  over  the  ropes*  he  sprang  up,  and  holding  Riohmond  round 

8. — An   excellently  contested   ronnd,   in  the  neck  with  one  hand,  continued  to  deal 

which  Richmond  displayed  great  superiority,  out  some  tremendous  hits  with  the  other, 

both  in  science  and  strength,  and  after  good  but  nature  was  at  length  exhausted,  and  he 

fighting  threw  his  aged  adversary  wiu  a  fell, 

force  which  astonished  CTerr  spectator.  G^eorge  was  liberally  rewarded  for  his 

10.— Maddox  evidently  fought  at  great  prowess  b^  a  subscription.    This  was  the 

disadvantage,  but  stood   up  couragsously.  oattle    wmch    the    ttight    Hon.    William 

(Odds  were  now  changed  in  favour  <n  Rich-  Windham  eulogised  in  a  speech  in  Parlia- 

mond  four  to  one. )  ment,  which  we  have  quoted  already  at 

The  braveiy  oi  Maddox,  however,  spun  pp.  90, 91. 

Kichmond,  having  thus  '<  fed  fat  Ids  ancient  gnidge/'  appears  merely  as  a 
second  in  seyeral  leading  events.  Having  qnarrelled  with  Power,  when  second- 
ing "  Undo  Ben"  (Bum)  against  Dogherty  (see  Ben  Bubv  in  Appendix),  the 
following  tom-up  took  place,  of  which  we  find  the  record  in  ''  Pancratia," 
p.  334-5.  We  extract  it  as  a  specimen  of  the  state  of  society,  which,  with 
all  onr  advocacy  of  legitimate  pugilism  and  a  fight  in  its  proper  time  and 
place,  or  when  necessity  and  self-defence  compel  it,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
see  restored. 

''On  May  Ist,  1810,  a  large  party  of  amateurs  and  pugilists,  amongst 
whom  were  Gully,  Jackson,  Bichmond,  Dogherty,  Cribb,  and  Tom  Belcher, 
dined  at  the  Castle  (then  called  Bob's  Chophouse),  in  Holbom.  After  the 
cloth  was  cleared,  several  sporting  theatricals  being  present  some  capital 
songs  were  sung,  and  the  bottle  circled  freely.  Some  excellent  sparring 
was  then  exhibited  by  some  of  the  first  professors,  and  at  length  it  was 
agreed  that  a  subscription  purse  of  £20  should  be  made  by  the  company 
present,  and  immediately  fought  for  by  young  Cribb  and  Dogherty.  Tom 
Cribb  seconded  his  brother,  and  Richmond,  who  is  handy  on  all  occasions, 
seconded  Dogherty ;  betting  even.  Cribb  displayed  great  gluttony,  threw  in 
some  excellent  hits  successfully,  and  often  rallied  and  beat  away  the  superior 
science  of  his  opponent;  but  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  being  quite  exhausted, 
gave  in,  when  Dogherty  was  declared  the  conqueror.  Both  combatants  were 
several  times  hit  off  their  legs. 

''By  the  termination  of  this  battle.  Power,  who  was  originally  intended 
to  have  contested  with  Dogherty,  but  could  no  where  be  found,  came  in,  and 
another  purse  was  subscribed  to  the  same  amount  for  him  and  Bichmond. 
An  honourable  baronet  and  Cribb  seconded  Richmond,  and  an  amateur 
Colonel  and  Bill  Gibbons,  Power. 
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Bichmond  lutTiiig  Booonded  the  preceding  battle  for  an  hour,  set-to 
with  great  disadvantage,  and  for  the  first  round  had  the  worst  of  it»  bau 
as  everj  amateur  might  haye  expected,  his  scianoe  gaye  him  the  best  of  the 
remainder.  Richmond  excels  in  hitting  and  getting  away ;  and  Power,  wlu 
is  a  resolute  fighter,  was  continually  boring  in  upon  his  opponent,  and  this 
sort  of  game  always  gets  a  man  the  worst  of  the  battle  with  such  an  oppoLmt 
as  the  black.  By  this  system  Power  was  completely  beat  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  He  was  frequently  hit  twice  in  the  face  in  a  second,  and  frequently 
brought  down  by  a  fiivourite  left-handed  hit  of  Bichmond's,  who,  on  the 
other  hand,  received  no  other  injury  throughout  the  battle  than  a  slight 
blow  in  the  face.  Forty  shillings  out  of  the  purse  consoled  Power  for  his 
bad  fate;  and  Richmond  sat  down  to  his  wine  £18  richer,  and  with  the 
amateurs  toasted  fighters  and  fighting  tQl  three  o'clock  in  the  morning." 

Richmond  now  became  a  publican,  at  the  Horse  and  Dolphin,  in  St. 
Martin's  Street,  and  as  he  was  a  direwd  fellow,  his  house  was  well 
frequented. 

Bichmond  acquired  conaiderahle  notoriety  from  his  patronage  of  IColi- 
neaux;  and,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  his  generous  behaviour  to  that  pugilist, 
who  came  to  him  an  entire  stranger,  destitute  of  friends  or  money,  received 
an  ungrateful  return.  It  is  certain  Molineaux  was  indebted  for  that 
patronage  and  attention  which  he  afterwarda  received  from  persons  of 
distinction,  to  his  introduction  by  Bichmond. 

Bichmond,  after  the  contest  between  Molineaux  and  Carter,  April  2,  1813, 
challenged  either  of  them  for  £100. 

Five  years  had  nearly  elapsed  since  Bichmond  had  exhibited  in  the  P.B., 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  many,  he  declared  his  intention  of  contending 
for  the  first  purse  of  50  guineas,  given  by  the  Pugilistic  Club,  at  Ooombe 
Wood,  on  Tuesday,  May  3,  1814.  Everything  was  conducted  with  appro- 
priate attention  congenial  to  the  patronage  bestowed  upon  the  occasion, 
which  was  much  more  conspicuous  than  hitherto.  The  members  of  the  dub 
were  dressed  in  their  uniform  (blue  and  buff) ;  and  those  persons  who  were 
appointed  to  dear  the  outer  ring  wore  dark  bluo  ribbons  in  their  hats,  to 
designate  their  appointment,  tending  to  prevent  any  sort  of  confusion, 
because,  at  other  times,  men  so  acting  have  been  challenged  with  offidous- 
ness.  The  stakes  and  ropes  were  entirdy  new,  and  upon  the  former  the 
initials  of  the  club  (P.G.)  were  painted.  Three  ropes  went  round  the  ring, 
which  was  twenty-four  feet.  Davis,  a  fine,  tall,  powerful,  young,  athletic 
navigator,  had  thumped  his  way  into  notice,  by  serving  seven  or  eight 
customers  with  tolerable  ease;  his  weight  was  twdve  stone  ten  pounds,  and 
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his  age  twenty-four  yean.  The  yeteran  man  of  odoor,  who  dared  him  to  the 
conflict  was  twelve  stone  two  pounds,  and  in  his  flfby-second  year !  Davis 
entered  first;  he  threw  up  his  hat,  howed  to  the  spectators  and  was  well 
received.  Bichmond  soon  followed,  paid  the  like  attention  and  was  equally 
applauded.  Their  seconds  now  began  to  perform  their  office,  Joe  Ward  and 
Dick  Whale  for  Davis,  and  Tom  Belcher  and  Bill  (Hbbons  for  Bichmond.  It 
was  a  sunny  day,  and  the  toss  for  the  shady  side  was  won  for  Bichmond.  A 
&w  minutes  after  one  the  set-to  commenced. 


TEE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— -From  the  well  known  science 
of  Bichmond,  and  his  peculiar  forte  of  hitting 
and  getting  awaT,  conaiderable  interest  was 
excited.  DaTis  oeing  nnder  tiie  gnidance  of 
the  veteran  Joe  Ward,  it  was  presamed  by 
the  fimoy  that  the  narigator  would  be  made 
awake  to  the  danfferons  mode  of  his  anta- 
gonist, and  be  on  the  alert  not  to  be  cat  up 
and  spoiled  before  his  powers  conld  be  haxlj 
brooffht  into  action,  tkma  did  not  want  for 
confloenoe;  he  made  a  good  hit  with  hie 
left,  which  was  stopped  by  Bichmond,  who 
also  returned  ri^t  and  left,  but  without 
material  effect.  Davis,  anxious  to  make  a 
beginning,  and  ftill  of  vigoor,  followed  up 
hie  man,  and  planted  a  smart  hit  on  Bioh- 
mond's  temple  with  his  right,  which  knocked 
him  down  instantly.  (Bettmg  took  a  lift 
and  seven  to  four  was  loadly  Tooifeiated 
upon  Davis.) 

a.— Spirited  exchanges,  and  some  heavy 
blows  passed.  Bichmond  drew  the  cork  ot 
his  antagonist;  nevertheless,  the  man  of 
colour  was  again  levelled.  (Two  to  one  was 
sported  anon  Davis,  in  the  exaltation  of  the 
moment^  by  his  friends.) 

8. — ^Bichmond  beffan  to  show  off  the  mas- 
tery^ of  the  art ;  miUing  the  nob  of  his  anta* 
gonist  severely,  and  gettinff  away;  Davis, 
with  moch  resolation,  bored  in,  when,  after 
closing,  both  went  down,  Bichmond  ander- 


4. — ^Bichmond  rallied  in  fine  style,  and 
with  his  left  hand  put  in  a  most  tremendoaa 
blow,  which  irritated  Davis  so  much,  that 


he  suffered  his  passion  to  set  uppermost,  and 
rushed  in  furiously,  but,  his  oistance  being 
short,  Bichmond  went  down  from  m  slight 


touch  of  the  mouth.    Davis  bled  profusely. 

6.— Hie  skill  of  Bichmond  in  this  round 
burst  forth  so  conspicuously,  that  the  doubt- 
ful were  satisfied  of  his  superiori^.  Confi- 
dent in  himself,  and  with  science  and 
courage  united,  he  nobly  opposed  a  rally, 
and  sot  away  with  uncommon  dexterity, 
pnnisning  the  head  of  Davis  most  terribly  at 
eveiy  retreating  step.  The  navigator,  in 
pursuing,  threw  nearly  all  his  blows  away, 
when  Richmond,  quite  unexpectedly  stopped 
shorty  and  planted  so  severe  a  teaser  on  the 


mouth  of  Davis  that  sent  him  quieUy  on  Uib 
grass.    (Even  betting.) 

6.— Davis,  from  the  severity  of  the  last 
hit,  was  unable  to  ^;ain  any  advants^  over 
Bichmond,  who  agam  took  the  lead  m  high 
style,  mOlkig  and  dropping  his  antagonist. 

7.  —  The  manner  of  Davis  was  much 
altered,  and  he  appeared  distressed.  His 
temper  forsook  him,  and  he  still  kejirt  boring 
after  Bichmond,  who  milled  him  in  every 
direction,  and  at  length  put  in  so  tremendous 
a  blow  upon  his  jaw,  ttuit,  in  his  confusion, 
he  made  olows  without  any  sort  of  direction, 
till  he  hit  himself  down  under  the  ropes. 

8. — ^Davis,  in  a  rally,  hit  Bichmond  slightlj 
on  the  moutii ;  the  latter  kept  punishing  his 
adversary  severelv,  and  getting  away.  In 
dosing,  Bichmond  went  down. 

9.--The  inferioiiU  of  Davis  was  apparent. 
In  science  he  was  by  no  means  competent, 
and  his  strength  was  much  reduced  oy  the 
skill  of  his  opponent.  Bichmond  contmued 
his  retreating  system  with  great  success,  and 
put  in  so  weighty  a  blow  under  the  ear  of 
Davis,  that  he  was  instantly  down. 

10.— This  round  was  of  uttle  isijportance : 
the  men  doeed  and  fbll,  bnt  Bidunond 
nndermost. 

II.— Bichmond  completdy  spoiled  his  an- 
tagonist. Davis  was  goin^  m  to  smash  the 
Black  in  haste,  but  met  with  sudi  a  stopper 
rijBrht  in  the  wind  that  completdy  dianged 
his  course;  he  reeled  again.  Davis  now 
doeed,  and  endeavoured  to  throw  Bichmond, 
which  he  accomplished,  fell  upon  his  latter 
end,  his  head  rolling  towards  the  ground, 
dirtressed  beyond  measure. 

12.— Had  Davis  possessed  the  strength  of 
a  giant,  it  must  have  been  exhausted  by  the 
mode  in  which  he  fought.  Notwithstanding 
the  severe  remembrancers  he  had  reoeivea 
in  the  preceding  rounds,  he  had  gained  no 
experience  from  them,  but  stiU  kept  following 
Bichmond  all  over  the  ring,  hitting  wide 
and  losing  himself .  The  Black  kept  punish- 
ing, but  received  nothing;  retreating,  re- 
treating, and  retreatinff  again,  and  at  almost 
every  step  made  woeftil  havoc  on  the  nob  of 
his  adversary,  completely  showing  the  speo- 
tatcns  what  might  be  accomplished  hj  soien* 
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tifio  moremeiiii.  At  lenctli  he  taddealy 
mftda  A  itaad,  and,  hii  oiftanoe  proving 
oorreot,  with  his  right  hand  hit  the  moath 
of  Dana  with  nich  anoommon  lereritj,  that 
he  went  down  like  a  loff  of  wood.  (Numerous 
betters,  bat  no  takers.1 

18. — It  was  plain  that  Davis  was  nearly 
finished ;  ha  appeared  stapid,  and  his  efforts 
were  feeble.  Bichmond  pat  an  end  to  the 
combat  bj  sendinff  him  partly  ander  the 
ropes.    DaTia  ooald  not  oome  again. 


UpoB  Biehmond's  being  dedared  the  ood* 
qoeror,  he  leaped  over  the  ropes,  whioh  were 
neariy  five  feet  in  height,  with  the  agility  of 
a  combler.  He  received  little  hurt,  except 
a  blow  on  the  temple,  and  a  alight  toach  on 
the  month.  On  uie  contrary,  Davis  was  eo 
dreadfdlly  panished  that  he  was  sapported 
off  the  groand.  The  battle  continaed  twenty 
minates.  Richmond  remained  on  the  eroona 
daring  the  sports  of  the  day,  without  mooa- 
i  from  this  oonfliot. 


It  was  scarcely  imagined,  from  the  advanced  age  of  Richmond,  that  he 
would  oyer  fight  any  more  prize  battles ;  and  upon  a  battle  being  announced 
between  the  man  of  colour  and  the  navigator,  Tom  Shelton,  great  surprise 
was  manifested  by  the  amateurs  at  the  vast  disparagement  between  them ; 
the  latter  pugilist  being  little  more  than  half  the  age  of  Bichmond,  and 
possessing  all  the  advantages  of  youth,  strength,  and  science.  It,  however, 
created  so  great  an  interest  in  the  sporting  circles,  that  on  Tuesday,  the  1st 
of  August,  1815,  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons  assembled  on  Houlsey 
Hurst  to  witness  the  trial  of  skill.  Oliver  and  Painter  seconded  the  veteran 
nigger,  and  Cribb  and  Clarke  waited  upon  Shelton.  It  appears  this  battle 
originated  in  a  quarrel  between  the  combatants;  and  so  strongly  did  it 
operate  on  the  feelings  of  Shelton,  that  he  positively  refused  to  comply  with 
the  usual  custom  of  shaking  hands  with  his  opponent  previous  to  their 
setting-to.  But  upon  the  champion's  declaring  he  would  instantly  quit 
the  ring  if  he  did  not,  Shelton  laid  hold  of  Bichmond's  hand,  and  the  fight 
commenced,  the  odds  being  six  and  seven  to  four  on  the  man  of  colour* 

THE  FIGHT. 


Roond  l.-^Sheltoni  from  his  eagerness  to 
be  at  work,  missed  his  adversary  in  making 
a  blow,  and  Richmond  also  hit  short;  bat 
the  man  of  colour  soon  planted  a  severe 
blow  with  his  left  hand,  when  Shelton,  with 
great  readiness,  damaged  one  of  Bichmond's 
peepers  so  sharpl;^  that  the  claret  was  seen 
triciding  down  his  face.  Shelton,  fbll  of 
resolation,  fought  his  way  into  a  rally,  which 
was  well  contested,  and  the  navigator  was 
thought  to  have  the  best  of  it.  Richmond 
went  down  from  a  hit  (The  betting  imme- 
diately changed,  and  even  was  the  order  of 
the  dav.) 

2. — Kichmoiid,  anxious  to  return  the  fiivour 
he  had  received,  planted  a  hit  so  clean  and 
dexterously  upon  Shelton*8  mouth,  that  the 
claret  followed,  hke  drawing  the  cork  of  a 
bottle.  Shelton  pontivoly  appeared  electri- 
fied, and  went  down  like  a  log.  (Two  to  one 
offered  upon  the  man  of  colour.) 

3.— The  right  eye  of  Richmond  was  terri- 


bW  paffed.  Shelton  had  the  best  of  tiie 
rally,  and  his  aged  opponent  went  down. 

4.-*The  veteran  was  all  alive,  Shelton 
showed  good  science,  but  seemed  determined 
that  nothing  less  than  downright  milling 
should  £?o  on ;  he  made  a  good  nght-handed 
blow.  Richmond  missed  a  desjMrately  aimed 
hit  at  his  adversary's  ear,  which  was  attri- 
bated  to  the  bad  state  of  his  own  eye,  and  in 
dosing,  got  down  in  an  easy  style. 

S.'-The  navigator  gci  into  work  snocess- 
ftilly,  and  felt  for  Richmond's  head  and  body 
not  rerj  delicately ;  but  the  man  of  colour 
again  tonched  him  on  the  sore  place  of  his 
mouth.  The  advantage  of  this  ronnd  was 
evidently  with  Shelton,  and  he  sent  his 
opponent  down.  (The  odds  now  rapidly 
changed,  and  two  to  one  was  loudly  offered 
upon  the  navigator.) 

6.— Richmond  found  that  no  time  was  to 
be  lost,  and  to  win  in  anything  like  his  nsaid 
style  the  fight  must  soon  be  taken  oat  of  his 
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adveraarj.  He,  with  much  judgment,  planted 
a  tremendons  blow  with  Lib  right  hand  upon 
Shelton'e  nob,  who  instantly  went  down. 

7.~Both  oombatanti  on  their  mettle,  and 
ledprooal  poniahment.  The  man  of  oolonr 
went  down.  It  was  altogether  a  good  ronnd, 
and  a  sharp  rally  took  i^ace. 

8.— The  passion  of  the  navigator  at  length 
j^vailed  over  his  judgment,  and  he  went  in 
toriously,  regardless  of  the  consequenoes. 
This  oonduot  rendered  victoiy  almost  certain 
to  Richmond,  who  planted  so  desperate  a 
blow  on  his  opponent's  throat  that  ne  went 
down  almost  senseless. 

9. — ^Richmond  set-to  with  increased  confi- 
dence from  the  success  of  the  last  round, 
but,  after  a  short  rally,  in  dosing,  both 
down. 

m— Shelton,  fbll  of  pluck,  attacked  his 
opponent  with  much  gaiety,  when  Biohmond 
got  down  from  a  slight  blow. 

11. — ^Richmond  appeared  the  fresher  man 
of  the  two ;  but  Utue  execution  on  either 
side.  (The  odds,  however,  were  upon  Bioh- 
mond.) 

12.--^heltQn  dipped  on  setting-to,  and 
went  down. 

18.— 'The  man  of  colour  seemed  well  as- 
sured of  his  own  superiority.'  He  hit  Shel- 
ton  right  and  left  so  tremendously,  that  he 
went  down  in  a  twinkling.  The  partisans  of 
Biohmond  thoujght  it  qmts  safe,  and  offered, 
without  hesitation,  two  to  one  upon  him. 

14.— The  discretion  of  Shelton  was  now  at 
an  end,  and  he  was  fhrious  in  the  extreme. 
He  completely  bored  Bichmond  off  his  legs. 

15. — ^Kiohmond,  in  making  a  hit,  over- 
reached himself,  and  went  down. 

16. — ^Biohmond  was  again  on  the  grass. 

17.— This  round  was  deoidedlv  in  favour 
of  Biohmond,  who  not  only  milled,  but  threw 
his  adversary. 

18.«»It  was  distrening  to  see  the  punish- 


ment Shalton  brought  upon  himialf ,  from 
the  rushing  system  he  pursued.  The  ri^ht 
hand  of  the  man  of  colour  was  at  work  fike 
a  sledge  hammer. 

19.— The  combatants  soon  fought  their 
way  into  a  sharp  rally,  when  Bichmond 
made  some  good  hits  and  got  down. 

20. — ^Richmond  went  down  rather  unsatis- 
fiustorily,  and  some  marks  of  disapprobation 
were  expressed;  but  the  umpires  did  not 
deem  it  worthy  of  attention. 

81.— The  man  of  colour  now  completely 
satisfied  tiie  spectators  of  the  advantages  <» 
hitting  and  getting  away;  and  this  destruc- 
tive ^vstem,  to  an  adversary  who  will  suffer 
himself  to  be  deooyed  by  it,  was  completely 
exemplified  by  the  dreadful  punishment 
Bhelton  received.  Some  murmurings  oc- 
curred about  a  foul  blow ;  but  the  umpires 
did  not  stop  the  battle.  (Any  odds  upon 
Richmond.) 

22.— It  was  plain  that  Shelton  oould  not 
last  much  longer;  he  went  down  from  a 
heavy  blow  upon  one  of  hii  eyes. 

28  and  last.— Richmond  now  had  it  all  his 
own  way,  and,  with  the  utmost  hom  fnnd^ 
planted  so  tremendous  a  hit  upon  Slidton*s 
temple,  that  he  went  down.  The  effects 
were  so  severe  that  he  appeared  quite 
stunned,  and  when  "  time"  was  aunoonoed, 
could  not  quit  the  knees  of  his  second.  The 
battle  continued  twenty-nine  minutes  and  a 
half.  Richmond,  elated  with  the  suooess  of 
viotoxy,  jumped  out  of  the  rinff . 

By  ttus  victoiy  the  man  of  colour  added 
ano&er  laurel  to  his  wreath ;  and  altlioagh 
he  did  not  escape  without  some  punishment, 
he  won  the  battle  in  good  style.  ^  Shelton*s 
impetuous  passion  completely  ruined  him ; 
and  it  was  observed  by  a  noble  lord  that 
Richmond  was  *'  a  most  extraordinaiy  man, 
for  the  dder  he  grew  the  better  he  fought !  '* 


This  was  Kchmond's  last  regular  appearanoe  in  tlie  P.  B.,  yet  hia  rooma 
in  Whitcomb  Street^  Haymarket,  were  highly  patronised  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry ;  and  about  this  period  Lord  Byron  became  acquainted  with  him, 
as  may  be  seen  in  Ids  lordship's  Life  and  Jounials  edited  by  Thomas  Moore. 
His  athletic  form,  though  fast  approaching  threeeoore  years  of  age,  his 
civility,  self-control,  and  temperate  habits,  compelled  the  respect  of  all 
who  knew  him;  and  that  ''still  beneath  the  snow  of  age  slept  the  fire 
of  youth''  was  well  proTcn  by  a  casual  affair,  in  which  the  veteran  man 
of  colour  was  involved  by  the  violent  conduct  of  Jack  Carter,  then  known  as 
the  *'  Lancashire  Hero,"  and  aspiring  to  the  championship  of  England. 

The  latter  pugilist  had  lately  returned  from  the  Continent,  intoxicated  by  the 
applause  he  had  received  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  he  had ''  crept  so  much  into 
3vour  with  himself,"  that  he  annoyed  several  companies  he  went  into  with 
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his  vaat  prowessy  and  his  challenge  to  fight  any  man  in  the  world.  This 
conduct  he  canied  to  such  excess  on  Thnrsdaj  evening,  NjOTemher  12, 
1818,  at  a  lespectaUe  tavern  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Chanceiy  Lane,  that 
the  company  rose  in  a  body  and  put  him  out  of  the  room  by  force.  The 
degradation  of  being  thus  ousted,  raised  his  choler  that  he  roared  out,  ''  la 
there  any  one  among  yon  dare  face  Jack  Carter?"  Bichmond,  who  was 
present,  answered  that  he  did  not  fear  him,  whereon  Carter  defied  him  to  a 
bont,  and  a  tum-np  commenced,  mim  c&remanief  in  the  yard  belonging  to 
the  house,  where  three  bustling  rounds  took  place.  The  report  is  fixnn 
"Boxiana." 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— Seienoe  was  not  mnoh  in  re*  S  and  ImL — This  wu  die  qoietos;  and 

quest.    A  fbw  randam  hits,  however,  wera  the  man  of  ooloor  was  not  long  in  pnttuig  in 

exchanged.    In  dloeing,  Oaiter  endeavonred  the  eow  d4  grace.    Garter  seemed  ocnfosed, 

to  weave  tiie  man  of  ooloor,  and,  in  going  when  Bichmond  planted  one  of  his  desperate 

down,  Bichmond  had  the  worst  of  the  falL  right-handed  hits  (for  which  he  was  so  dis- 

Garter  held   Bichmond  so  fast,  that  his  tingnished  in  the  ring)  npon  Garter  s  apper 

firiends  were  obliged  to  poll  the  man  of  works,  that  not  only  loosened  his  iTories,  but 

ooloor  awaj ;  in  tiie  stnugle  the  bottons  of  prodooed  the  elarat,  and  floored  the  late 

Biohmond's  coat  were  floored.    Upon  the  hero  of  Aiz-la-Ghapelle  like  a  shot    He 

Limcashire  hero  getting  op,  the  daret  was  laid  stonned  for  a  siicrt  period,  when,  onoe 

seen  trickling  over  his  mootfa.  more  feeling  the  ose  or  his  legs,  he  ex- 

2.—- llus  roond  was  foil  of  bostle ;  in  fact,  olaimed,  "  Pve  been  finely  servM  out  tiiis 

it  was  pommelling  and  hogging  ea^  other ;  evening." 
bot  Bidunond  was  not  idle,  and  had  the 
best  of  it  tUl  they  went  down. 

Thus  ended  the  skirmish,  and  Carter  retired,  weeping  over  the  stapidity 
of  the  fracas  and  folly  of  intemperance.  **  Oh  that  men  should  put  an  enemy 
into  their  mouths  to  steal  away  their  brains!" 

Richmond  returned  to  his  company  to  finish  the  eyening  with  the  utmost 
nonchalance  over  his  sober  heayy  wet,  with  no  other  damage  but  knocking 
np  his  right  hand  a  little. 

Bichmond  was  an  actiye,  excellent  second,  and,  from  his  temperate  mode 
of  Hying,  preferring  exercise  to  wasting  his  time  or  injuring  his  constitution 
by  a  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  charms  of  the  bottle,  obtained  the  character 
of  being  a  good  and  steady  trainer,  and,  notwithstanding  the  defect  in  one  of 
his  knees,  excelled  as  a  cricketer. 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  we  cannot  omit  stating  of  our  hero  that  in 
private  life  Richmond  was  intelligent,  communicative,  and  well-behaved; 
and,  however  actively  engaged  in  promulgating  the  principles  of  milling, 
never  so  completely  absori)ed  with  fighting  as  to  be  incapable  of  discoursiog 
upon  any  other  subject;  in  fact,  he  was  rather  facetious  over  a  glass  of 
uoyeau,  his  favourite  wet  with  a  swell,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  his  point  by 
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attempting  to  prove  that  there  is  more  certainty  in  his  presenration  of  bodies 
(in  allusion  to  his  method  of  training)  than  either  the  cobbler  or  parson  hare 
in  their  taking  care  of  the  ''soles!"  Hehadmuchmoretosay  than  many  who 
style  themselves  "  amateurs,"  but  was  never  known  to  be  so  de&cient  in 
eloquence  as  when  Molineaux  experienced  defeat.  His  experience  in  life 
taught  him  to  be  awake  to  the  tricks  of  it^  and  there  were  few  subjects  upon 
which  Bichmond  was  not  capable  of  conversing.  It  could  never  be  denied 
that  he  *'wore  a  head;"  and  although  its  colour  did  not  prepossess  the 
million  in  its  fiivouTi  yet  the  liberal  part  of  mankind  will  acquiesce  with 
Desdemona,  that  ''the  visage"  may  be  often  best  "seen  in  the  mind!" 

Bichmond  may  be  pointed  to  as  one  of  the  men  who  never  lost  sig^t  of  the 
situation  in  which  he  was  placed  in  society.  In  the  elevation  of  the  moment, 
he  always  bore  in  mind  that,  however  the  Corinthian  £uicier  may  connect 
himself  with  milling,  there  are  times  when  he  has  a  different  character  to 
support,  and  must  not  be  intruded  upon.  Would  that  many  of  our  wfaite- 
fbced  boxers  would  take  a  hint  on  this  point  from  Bill  Bichmond,  the  Black. 

Thus  respected  and  supported  lived  Bill  Bichmond,  till  the  universal 
visitor,  grim  Death,  gave  him  his  final  summons,  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1829,  at  the  house  now  occupied  by  Owen  Swift  (the  Horse-shoe  Tavern), 
Titchboume  Street,  Haymarket,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
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OHAFTEB  IV. 
GEORGE  COOPEE— 1812-1825. 

Thi  pugOifltio  podtion  of  George  Cooper  at  one  period  placed  him  in  the 
Teiy  first  rank.  He  was  a  pnpil  of  Paddington  Jones^  and  afterwards  a  par- 
ticular faToorite  with  Bill  Richmond,  who  declared  him  ''the  best  natural 
fighter"  he  had  ever  met  with. 

Cooper  was  a  native  of  Stone,  in  Staffordshire.  His  height^  five  feet  ten 
inches ;  his  weight,  twelve  stone.  On  the  other  hand,  his  constitation  did 
not  come  up  to  his  other  qualifications.  He  trained  badly ;  and,  being  a 
temperate  man,  seemed  really  better  in  his  phytiqm  when  left  alone  than 
when  subject  to  systematic  diet  and  discipline.  In  &et,  George  Cooper;  as 
Captain  Barclay  most  expressively  termed  it,  "  trained  off,"  instead  of  **  on." 

Cooper's  first  appearance  in  the  prize-ring  ropos  was  on  the  15th  of 
December,  1812,  at  Combe  Warren,  with  Harry  Lancaster,  fbr  a  subscription 
purse  of  85  guineas.  On  this  occasion  George  was  seconded  by  his  tutors, 
Paddington  Jones  and  Bill  Richmond;  Lancaster  was  waited  upon  by  Jack 
Lancaster  and  Cropley.  From  the  superior  boxing  capabilities  of  Cooper,  the 
contest  was  over  in  seventeen  minutes  and  a  half.  Lancaster  had,  however, 
not  only  the  length  of  his  opponent,  and  equal  weight,  but  possessed  the 
advantage  of  standing  over  him.  Lancaster  commenced  milling  with  much 
gaiety,  and  endeavoured  to  nob  Cooper  m  a  snarp  rally,  but  the  latter  stopped 
his  onset  with  great  neatness,  and  ultimately  floored  him.  In  short,  through- 
out the  fight,  Harry  had  but  littie  chance  of  success,  although  he  planted 
several  severe  blows  on  Cooper's  head.  The  steadiness  of  Cooper,  the  excel- 
lent use  he  made  of  both  hands,  the  science  he  pourtrayed  in  stopping,  and 
the  quickness  and  severity  of  his  returns,  were  the  admiration  of  all  present. 
Lancaster  could  not  once  take  the  lead,  and  retired  from  the  ring  with  heavy 
marks  of  punishment. 

Cooper  derived  considerable  fiune  from  this  first  attempt,  and  he  was  next 
matched  as  a  competent  competitor  for  Tom  Oliver,  for  a  subscription  purse, 
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at  MonlBey  Hurst,  on  May  15,  1813.  It  was  a  truly  determined  battle  (see 
Mfe  of  Tom  Oliysr,  Period  Y.);  and  at  one  period  of  the  fight,  his  superiority 
was  so  great,  that  it  was  thought  almost  impossible  for  Cooper  to  lose  it; 
howeyer,  one  tremendous  blow  defeated  him.  The  yictory  seemed  as  it 
stolen  from  Cooper,  so  nearly  did  it  appear  within  his  grasp. 

Cooper  now  entered  the  lists  with  Jay,  on  the  termination  of  the  battle 
between  Painter  and  Oliver,  at  Shepperton  Range,  on  Tuesday,  the  iTth  of 
May,  1814,  for  a  purse  of  25  guineas,  given  by  the  Pugilistio  Club. 

On  the  first  appearance  of  Jay,  at  Bickmansworth,  when  he  defeated 
Fuller,  it  was  thought  that  he  bade  fair  to  obtain  a  hi^  position  on  the  roll 
of  pugilistio  fame.  His  unquestionable  strength,  firmness  of  position,  and 
severity  of  hitting,  were  great  traits  in  his  favour ;  and,  even  in  his  second 
contest  with  Fuller,  when  he  experienced  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  was  com- 
pelled to  yield  to  superior  science,  he  claimed  respect  for  his  great  gameness. 
In  the  hands  of  Cooper,  however.  Jay  appeared  a  mere  commoner,  and  few 
traces  of  his  former  milling  were  visible.  In  the  short  space  of  eight 
minutes  he  was  punished  out  of  all  conceit  of  himself  and  the  purse,  declar- 
ing he  had  had  enough,  while  Cooper  retired  from  the  ring  with  scarcely  a 
scratch  on  his  fisu^e.  The  spectators  were  completely  astonished  at  the  finish- 
ing qualities  of  Cooper.  It  should,  however,  in  fidmess,  be  stated  that  Jay 
felt  so  much  depression  at  his  defeat  by  Fuller,  that  he  took  no  care  of  him- 
self, and  was  never  afterwards  in  anything  like  condition  to  enter  the  prize 
ring. 

Shortly  after  the  above  battle  Cooper  went  to  Scotland,  where  he  opened  a 
school  for  teaching  the  art  of  self-defence.  At  Edinburgh,  in  particular,  his 
conduct  was  much  praised:  it  not  only  gained  him  many  patrons  and 
backers,  but  his  school  was  well  attended. 

A  match  was  proposed  between  Cooper  and  Carter  for  £  100  a^side,  both 
being  at  Edinburgh ;  but  it  went  off  in  consequence  of  the  bad  state  of  health 
of  the  former.  It  was  generally  supposed  that  this  would  have  proved  a 
fight  of  great  equality. 

The  patrons  of  pugilism,  anxious  to  witness  a  prize-battle  in  Scotland, 
entered  into  a  subscription  purse  for  that  purpose,  to  be  fought  for  by  Cooper 
and  Molineaux.  This  mill  took  place  at  Corsethill,  Lanarkshire,  March  10, 
1815.  Early  in  the  morning  the  fancy  were  on  the  alert,  and  not  a  drag  or 
a  nag  was  to  be  had  in  Edinburgh  by  nine  o'clock.  Thousands  pedestrianised 
it  before  daylight,  so  as  to  arrive  in  time,  and  numbers,  it  seems,  went  on  a 
wrong  soent  and  sailed  for  Inchkeith.  At  half-past  twelve  Cooper  and 
Molineaux  appeared  in  the  ring,  and  at  fourteen  minutes  before  one,  shool: 
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hands  and  let-to.     OliTsr  and  a  Yozkahiieman  aeconded  Cooper;  and  Joe 
Ward  and  Richmond  picked  np  U olineaox.    Six  to  fonr  on  the  black. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Round  1.— Siltnoa  pnyailed,  and  ilia 
Oaledoniaiu  appeared  anzioiialj  intereeted 
to  witneei  the  openiiiff  attaok.  Goniiderable 
•parring  took  plaoe,  botli  being  awmxe  of  ilie 
milling  talentepOMMMd  by  the  other.  Holi« 
neaax  oommenoed  offemiTe  operations  nght 
and  left,  and  Cooper,  in  retam,  pat  in  a 
■hup  bodier,  bat,  in  tUppinr  veoeifed  a  hit 
whion  eent  him  onder  the  ropei. 

S.^Milling  withoat  oetemonj,  and  both 
the  oombatanti  on  their  mettle.  Holineaax 
planted  a  iharp  nobber,  bat  reoeired  for  thia 
laToar  two  tremendooa  rib-roaiten,  that 
made  him  winoe  again  and  gasp  for  breath. 
Some  blows  were  esohanged;  in  olosing, 
both  down. 

8.— Molineaoz,  with  the  most  determined 
spirit,  kept  fighting  at  his  opponent's  head ; 
while  Cooper  direoted  most  of  his  blows  at 
the  body.  Some  heavy  hits  passed,  and,  in 
a  desperate  rally  against  the  ropes,  the 
olaret  wss  first  observed  apon  Cooper ;  how* 
ever,  the  roand  was  finisned  to  his  advan- 
tags,  for  he  hit  the  man  of  ookrar  throa^ 
the  ropes.    (Seven  to  foar  apon  Cooper.) 

4.^Molineanz  appeared  at  the  soratoh 
rather  distressed  from  the  last  roand.  Cooper, 
ftill  of  gaiety,  took  the  lead,  and  floored 
Molineaoz  in  grand  stylo.    (Two  to  ana  on 

6.-*The  saperiori^  of  Cooper  was  oon- 
spioaoas.  He  stoopea  the  ftiry  of  the  Black 
with  skill,  nobbed  him  at  will,  and  sgain 
hit  the  man  of  coloar  down.  (Any  odds  on 
Cooper.) 

6.^Molineaaz  was  growing  weak.  Oxyper 
having  the  best  of  him,  eventually  pat  in  a 
tremendoos  faoer,  whioh  floored  Qie  Blaak 
like  a  shot 

7  to  0.— In  all  these  rounds  the  best  of 
the  fighting  was  decidedly  on  the  pact  of 


Cooper.  Udlineaiiz  waa  hit  down  avaiy 
loand. 

10.-^0  Blaok,  still  determined,  rallied 
Cooper  SAsinst  the  ropes,  and  some  hard 
fightmg  lollowed;  bat  Cooper  planted  so 
desperate  a  Uow  on  his  opponentfa  body, 
(hat  he  went  down  ooite  roUed  ap,  hia  head 
falling  arainst  th*  rtake. 

11.— Molineaoz,  despite  his  defeois  and 
fitUing  off,  astonished  the  ring  from  the 
gallant  manner  he  fooflht  this  roand.  Soma 
terrible  exchanges  of  olows  were  wifaQesnd, 
when  the  Blaok  again  rallied  Cooper  to  Ilia 
roDBS.  In  dlosiiur,  Holineaax  was  severely 
flboed,  bat  broke  from  his  antsgonistdarerly, 
and  ultimately  floored  Cooper  l^  a  heavy 
blow  upon  his  hoa.  From  great  exertiom, 
however,  MoUneauz  feU  erhansted.  This 
rather  reduced  the  odds. 

U.— Cooper  appeared  at  the  soratoh  eager 
to  finish  the  Black,  whom  he  nobbed  re- 
peatedly, and  completely  hit  off  his  legs. 
The  man  of  colour  was  sick,  and  brandy  waa 
siven  him  to  reorait  his  declining  spirits. 
(Anv  odds,  bat  no  takers.) 

l8.~Molineaux  was  sent  down  as  soon  aa 
he  toed  the  soatbh. 

14  and  last— The  Blaok  could  searoely 
leave  the  knee  of  his  lecond,  and.  npon 
meeting  his  man,  he  was  again  iloorad. 
The  battle  was  thus  at  an  end,  twenty 
minutes  only  having  elaneed. 

From  the  superior  style  of  Cooper  in  tiiia 
battle,  he  rose  high  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Scotch  fhnpy,  and,  on  tlus  occasion,  he  en- 
tered the  rin^  in  good  condition.  ICoUneanx 
trusted  principally  to  his  weight  and  length, 
neglecting  any  preparatory  care  of  his 
health,  so  that  the  right-handed  body  bkms 
of  Oxyper  proved  irresistible.  The  toamey 
was  well  oondaoted.  and  afforded  a  hign 
treat  to  the  northern  admirers  of  boxing. 

A  few  months  after  the  above  battle,  while  on  a  sparring  tonr  in  Ireland, 
a  match  was  made  between  Cooper  and  Dan  DonneUj,  the  champion  of 
Ireland,  which  took  plaoe  on  the  Cnrragh  of  KUdare,  on  the  18th  December, 
1815,  aa  noticed  in  the  memoir  of  Donnelly.  Cooper,  after  a  desperate 
straggle,  was  defeated.  The  advantages  of  sire  and  weight  were  mnch  on 
the  side  of  Donnellj. 

In  JnnCi  1816,  Cooper  retomed  to  England,  when  it  was  expected  a  match 
would  have  been  made  between  him  and  Harry  Harmer,  bnt^  in  conaeqaence 
of  not  meeting  with  a  customer  of  any  description,  he  once  more  directed  his 
steps  towards  hia  patrona  in  Scotland,  where  he  waa  again  well  received  and 
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liberally  patroniBed.  He  was  at  length  matched  with  Eobinaon  (a  man  of 
colour)  who  had  gained  considerable  notoriety  from  two  contests  with  the 
Lancaslure  herOy  Carter— particularly  the  latter  one,  a  match  against  time 
(half  an  hour) — although  defeated  in  both  instances.  The  Caledonian  fanciers^ 
like  fhe  metropolitan  high-bred  swells^  were  all  in  motion  at  an  early  period 
to  witness  this  black  and  white  game,  and  an  unusually  strong  muster  of 
amateurs  of  all  pedigrees^  from  the  laird  of  broad  acres  to  the  more  humble 
"bonnie  chiel,"  were  seen  *' trotting  along  the  road,"  so  great  was  the 
anxiety  to  view  these  heroes  of  the  ''London  ring"  exhibit  their  acquire- 
ments in  self-defence.  Considerable  betting  took  place  previous  to  the  fight ; 
but  whateTer  opinions  might  haye  been  entertained  by  the  patrons  of  pugiHsm 
in  Scotland  respecting  the  milling  qualities  of  Bobinson,  it  should  seem  the 
more  experienced  ones  in  England  viewed  the  match  in  question  as  a  cer- 
tainty, and  booked  it  Cooper  must  win  in  style.  They  asserted  tiiat  Bobinson 
had  no  peculiar  boxing  trait  to  rely  upon,  nor  even  a  shadow  of  chance, 
except  from  superior  strength.  Anticipation,  in  this  instance,  was  justified 
by  the  event;  for  Bobinson  was  beaten  off-hand,  with  the  same  ease  that 
Cooper  disposed  of  Jay. 

On  Monday,  the  24th  of  February,  1817,  the  men  entered  the  ring,  at  one 
o'clock,  attended  by  their  respective  seconds,  in  a  twenty  feet  ring,  at 
Costerton  Houghhead,  about  fourteen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  for  a  purse 
of  fifty  guineas 

The  style  of  Cooper  proved  a  perfect  treat  to  the  Scotch  admirers  of 
boxing.  Bis  superiority  was  evident  upon  lifting  up  his  hands,  and  putting 
himself  in  attitude;  before  the  first  round  was  finished  all  the  spectators 
were  perfectly  satisfied  what  must  be  the  result  of  the  battle.  It  would  be 
superfluous  to  detail  the  minutisB  of  the  rounds,  short  even  as  they  proved, 
being  only  seven  in  number.  Bobinson,  in  the  hands  of  Cooper,  appeared 
no  more  than  a  fresh-caught  novice, — indeed,  George  treated  the  capabilities 
of  the  man  of  colour  with  the  most  mortifying  contempt;  pumshed  him 
severely  in  all  directions,  put  in  hits  on  every  part  he  aimed  at>  and  con- 
cluded every  round  so  finishingly  as  to  receive  loud  and  repeated  applause. 
Poor  Bobinson  could  only  stop  his  opponent's  blows  with  his  head  or  carcase* 
and  only  in  one  instanoe  did  he  make  anything  like  a  successful  return.  He 
was  floored  every  round;  and  it  was  universally  admitted,  that  if  Cooper 
had  possessed  that  primary  requisite  for  a  fighting  man,  sound  stamina,  he 
would  have  been  an  equal  competitor  for  anything  either  upon  the  Scotch  or 
English  list.  From  this  elegant  display  of  Cooper,  the  gentlemen  composing 
the  fancy,  both  south  and  north  of  Carlisle,  felt  anxious  to  back  lum  against 
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any  one  of  hiB  weight.  It  was  remarked  as  aomewliat  ODiiona,  that  OHtbt 
beat  Cooper,  and  Carter  defeated  Oliyer ;  and  again,  Cooper  oonqnered  ICqU- 
neanz,  and  Holineaux  prored  the  Tietor  in  hia  eonteet  with  Carter. 

Cooper,  from  the  union  of  hia  superior  practical  knowledge  of  the  art 
of  self-defence  and  civil  deportmenti  rendered  himself  an  object  of  attnction 
in  Scotland.    As  a  teacher,  he  was  well  patronised ;  and,  in  consequenoe, 

fixed  his  residence  for  a  time  in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Cooper,  not  meeting  with  any  professional  adrersaries  in  Scotland  or  England, 
thought  he  might  as  well  endeaTour  to  pick  up  a  little  blunt  in  foreign  parts ; 
but  whetlier  George  received  his  mission  from  the  Champion,  Tom  Cribb, 
who  took  the  chaii^  at  the  meeting  to  take  into  oonsideration  the  propriety 
of  sending  representatives  of  the  fancy  to  **  Congress,"  we  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain. 

M  •  G«miiien/  mijb  he— Tom*t  wordi  tob  know. 
Come,  like  his  hitting,  strong  bat  slow— 
*  Seeing  m  how  those  swells  that  made 
Old  Boney  quit  the  hammering  trade 
(All  prime  ones  in  their  own  oonoeit), 
Will  shortly  at  the  Congress  meet— 
(Some  place  that's  like  the  Finish,  lads, 
Where  all  toot  high  pedestrian  pads 
That  have  oeen  ni>  and  out  all  night, 

Burning  their  rigs  among  the  ratUeiSi 
At  morning  meet,  and,  honoor  bright, 

Agreed  to  share  the  blunt  and  tatlen  t) 
Seeing  as  how,  I  say,  these  swells 

Are  soon  to  meet,  by  special  sommons. 
To  chime  together,  like  *  hell  bells,' 

And  laugh  at  all  mankind  as  mm  oneii 
I  see  no  reason,  when  such  things 
Are  going  on  among  these  kingSi 
Why  we,  who're  of  the  fancy  lay, 
As  dead  hands  at  a  mill  as  uey, 
And  quite  as  ready  after  it, 
To  share  the  spoil  and  ^;rab  the  bit, 
Should  not  be  there  to  join  the  ohat^ 
To  see  at  least  what  fun  they're  ai— 
And  help  their  Majesties  to  find 
New  modes  of  punishing  mankindi 
What  say  you,  lads,  is  any  spark 
Among  you  ready  for  a  lark 
To  this  same  Congress  P— Caleb,  Joe, 
Bill,  Bob,  what  say  you P— yes,  or  noP 

Of  course  we  have  a  right  to  suppose  that  Cooper,  Carter,  and  Gregson, 
were  among  the  **  Ayes,"  on  this  motion  of  the  Champum's,  as  appears  tnm 
the  following  account  i^- 

"  In  the  Great  Hall,  at  Aiz-lapChapelle,  Cooper,  Carter,  and  Gregson,  in 
tfie  month  of  October,  1818,  exhibited  before  Prince  Metteniich,  Prince 
Cnasles  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  de  Solms,  and  a  number  of  Bussian  and 

•  See  Tom  Moore's  Poem,  "Tom  CribVa  Memorial  to  Congress." 
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FniBsian  general  officers  and  foreign  noblemen,  who  repeatedly  cheered  the 
'aaaatdts'  between  Carter  and  Cooper,  and  Oregson  and  Carter."  These 
heroes  also  went  to  Liege,  in  their  way  to  Cambray  and  Valenciennes,  and 
thence  to  Paris. 

The  following  is  a  literal  translation  of  their  advertisement,  which  appeared 
in  a  French  paper,  published  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle : — 

"MM.  Carter  (Champion  of  England),  Cooper,  and  Grregson,  the  first  English  boxers, 
being  now  at  Aiz-la-Chapelle,  have  the  honour  erf*  informing  die  public  that,  on  Wednesday, 
the  fth  of  October,  1818,  at  eleven  in  the  morning  and  three  in  the  afternoon,  and  on  Thnrs- 
daj,  at  die  same  hoars,  they  will  exhibit  two  grand  sets-to,  in  boxing,  in  the  Hall  of  Vieille- 
Bedoote,  me  Compesbad,  in  this  oitT. 

*'  They  have  had  the  honour  of  exhibiting  themselves  before  the  first  personages  in  Europe. 

**  Price  of  admission  6  franoa  each. 

**N.B. — ^Messrs.  Carter  and  Gregson  at  the  same  time  offer  their  services  to  those 
amateurs  who  wish  to  be  instructed  in  their  art  Terms :  6  firanos  per  lesson,  20  francs 
entrance.*' 

THE  OBIOIKAL  IN  FRENCH. 

**  MM.  Carter  (Champion  d'Angleterre),  Cooper,  et  Gregson,  premiers  boxeuni  Anfflais, 
se  trouvant  k  Aix-la-Chapelle,  out  llionneur  d'mformer  le  public  ou'ils  donneront,  le  Mer- 
credi,  7  Ootobre,  1818,  a  11  heures  du  matin  et  i^  8  de  rapr^smioi,  et  Jeudi,  aux  m^mes 
heuresy 

"  Beux  grands  Assauts  de  Boxe, 
dans  la  salle  de  la  Vieille-Bedoute,  rue  Compesbad,  en  oette  ville. 

*'  lis  ont  eu  llionneur  de  repr^senter  devant  les  premiers  personnages  de  TEurope. 

"  Prix  d'entrte  cinq  francs  personne. 

"  N.B. — ^Messieurs  Carter  et  Gregson  offrent  en  m6me  temps  leurs  services  aux  amateurs 
qui  voudraient  se  faire  instraire  dans  lenr  art,  h  raison  de  dnq  francs  par  IcQon,  sauf  h,  payer 
SO  francs  Ventre." 

The  editors  of  continental  papers,  then,  as  now,  knew  very  little  of  the 
principles  on  which  British  pugilistic  contests  axe  conducted.  In  one  of 
the  Paris  journals  the  following  description  of  the  pugilists  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
is  given  :— 

*'Aix-la-Chafeixb,  Oct.  8. — ^Yesterday  there  was  a  grand  exhibition 
made  by  the  Eng^h  boxers.  This  hideous  spectacle  attracted  but  few 
spectators.  The  two  champions,  built  like  Hercules,  and  naked  to  their 
waists,  entered  the  lists,  their  hands  guarded  by  huge  wadded  gloves.  One 
might  imagine  that  he  beheld  the  ancient  athletic  games  of  Greece  and  Bome. 
After  a  severe  contest,  one  of  the  boxers,  more  adroit  than  his  rival,  struck 
him  so  violent  a  blow  on  the  breast  that  he  fell,  and  victory  was  thus 
decided.'' 

On  Cooper^s  return  to  London,  a  benefit  was  given  him  at  the  Fives  Court, 
but  no  customer  offering  to  enter  the  lists  with  him,  he  left  the  metropolis 
for  Edinburgh.  The  heroes  of  the  ring  viewed  Cooper  with  considerable 
jealousy,  and  murmured  much  at  his  having  the  court  granted  to  him, 
observing  that  he  went  about  sparring,  and  such  a  privilege  as  a  benefit  at 
the  Fives  Court  should  only  be  granted  to  fighting  men.  In  reply  to  this 
Ql-natuxed  assertion,  Cooper  urged  that  no  one  would  fight  him. 
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A  few  months  after  the  aboTe-xiBmed  beaefit  Cooper  again  yisited  the 
metropolis,  when  he  quite  unexpectedly  had  a  tremendous  turn-up  with  a 
new  black,  under  the  following  circumstanoesi  to  which  the  remarks  already 
made  on  the  affiEur  between  Richmond  and  Power  are  equally  applicable.  We 
condense  from  ''  Boziana : " 

For  the  purpose  of  making  a  match  between  Oliver  and  Dan  Donnelly, 
a  sporting  dinner  was  got  up,  among  a  select  few,  at  Tom  Oliver's  house, 
in  Peter  Street,  Westminster,  on  Tuesday  May  11,  1819.  The  head  of  the 
table  was  graced  by  wairiors.  both  naval  and  military,  whose  country  had 
felt  and  has  acknowledged  their  services.  At  the  bottom,  the  gay  little 
Scroggins  was  placed  in  the  chair,  supported  on  his  right  by  Springy 
Donnelly,  and  Cooper;  on  his  left  appeared  Turner,  Oliver,  and  Carter. 
The  latter  was  in  mourning  for  his  recent  defeat  by  Tom  Spring,  at  Crawley 
Down.  On  the  removal  of  the  cloth,  the  ''  gaily  circling  glass"  was  passed 
round  with  bumpers ;  and  the  patrons  of  pugilism  and  pugilists,  were  toasted 
with  due  spirit.  Things  were  going  on  in  this  pleasant  manner,  when 
Oliver  entered,  and  informed  the  chairman  that  a  gemman  of  colour  waa 
below,  and  wished  to  be  introduced  to  the  company ;  but  having  "  no  card," 
to  send  up  in  due  form,  he  begged  it  might  be  announced  that  ''Massa 
Kendrick,  of  St.  Eitt's,  by  way  of  dessert,  offered  his  services  to  any  of  the 
milling  heroes  present."  The  chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  his  friends, 
agreed  he  should  be  accommodated,  and  ordered  him  to  wait,  and  hold 
himself  in  readiness.  Donnelly  was  asked  if  he  would  take  the  job  in  hand 
for  ten  guineas,  but  he  seemed  to  think  that  the  first  essay  of  the  Champion 
of  Ireland  ought  not  to  be  hid  in  a  room,  and  that  the  prize  ring  only  would 
satisfy  the  amateurs  at  large,  and  prove  suitable  to  his  own  character.  This 
objection  was  considered  valid.  Carter  said  he  could  ''  lick  all  the  blacks,'' 
and  was  anxious  to  put  the  blunt  into  his  pocket,  but  it  was  thought  some- 
what too  early  for  him  to  have  another  combat.  A  noble  lord  requested 
Cooper  to  give  them  a  ''  taste  of  his  high  quality,"  but  the  latter  did  not 
wish  to  soil  his  mawleys  for  less  than  a  purse  of  25  guineas.  Scroggins  now 
begged  to  be  heard,  saying  '<  as  how,  if  Cooper  fought  this  here  black,  he 
being  such  a  good  fighter,  it  would  not  last  five  minutes ;  whereas  he  would 
do  it  for  the  ten  quid,  and  with  him  and  Massa  it  must  prove  a  sporting 
fight"  (bravo  I  and  laughter).  In  the  true  sportsmen's  style,  a  handicap 
purse  was  made,  and  the  £26  5s.  of  soft,  etc.,  was  produced  on  the  table  in  a 
twinkling.  The  purse  being  ready,  tables,  glasses,  decanters,  and  the  good 
things  of  this  life,  were  removed  with  the  celerity  of  a  pantomime  trans* 
formation,  and  a  dear  stage  and  fair  play  announced.    Everything  being 
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ready,  Massa  Eendrick  was  introduced.  He  grinned  with  delight  at  the  ^ 
thought  of  the  25  guinea  prize.  He  was  a  tall,  hony,  athletic  chap, 
possessed  a  furious  nob,  young  and  strong,  about  13  stone  weight,  and  by 
no  means  deficient  in  pluck.  He  proved  to  be  the  same  man  who  threatened, 
at  Randall's  benefit,  to  mill  all  the  ''big  ones,"  at  the  door  of  the  Fives 
Court,  and  attacked  Eichmond  in  the  street.  He  was  told  if  he  won  he 
would  have  21  guineas,  and  if  he  lost,  four.  *' Berry  well,"  replied  the  sable 
champion,  ''  see  how  him'U  win  it."  The  man  of  colour  was  seconded  by 
Carter  and  West  Country  Dick ;  Oliver  and  Donnelly  attended  upon  Cooper. 
Betting  now  commenced  in  this  little  circle  of  first-rates,  and  ten  to  five 
was  offered  upon  Cooper  A  gentleman,  whose  conduct  upon  all  sporting 
occasions  has  been  the  theme  of  panegyric,  held  the  watch.  The  fight  com- 
menced about  eleven  o'clock,  p.m. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— On  setting  to  the  Black  looked 
formidable ;  bat,  in  the  ojnnion  of  the  ama- 
tenn,  firom  the  weU  known  exoellence  and 
finishing  qualities  of  Cooper,  it  was  thought 
a  few  ronnds  woold  completely  satisfy  the 
ambitious  spirit  of  Hassa.  The  Black,  how- 
ever, rushea  in  and  hit  Cooper,  and  in  clos- 
ing, had  the  latter  down,  and  undermost. 

2. — ^Massa  made  play,  and  hit  Cooper  bang 
in  the  head.  In  dosing,  some  slight  milling 
occurred,  and  botii  down,  Massa  undermost. 

8  to  8. — ^The  Black  got  some  ugW  props, 
but  he  would  not  be  denied,  and  rusked  m ; 
both  down  every  round. 

9  to  11. — In  the  last  named  round.  Cooper 
put  in  a  rare  stopper  on  the  head,  and  had 
Massa  undermost. 

15  to  14. — ^Massa  hit  Cooper  down  in  the 
first  and  hist  of  these  rounds.  "  It's  not 
so  safe,*'  was  the  cry ;  the  courage  of  Hassa 
excited  some  interest,  and  procured  him 
friends. 

16  to  86.— In  aU  these  rounds  the  Bhick 
appeared  a  troublesome  customer,  and  the 
naiTOwness  of  the  room  gave  him  the  advan- 
tages of  rushing  in  and  getting  Cooper  down. 
The  latter  put  in  some  good  hits,  but  the 
courage  and  fighting  of  the  Black  were  not 
reduced ,  in  fiict,  six  to  five  was  offered  upon 
Hassa. 

27  to  80.— It  was  evident  the  powers  of 
Cooper  were  under  the  infiuence  of  wine. 
His  fine  soieDee  was  not  seen ;  his  hereto- 
fore desperate  hitting  not  witnessed ;  and 
the  rushing  blows  of  the  Black,  at  times 
nobbing  him,  Cooper  went  down  very  weak. 

81  to  84.— The  right  hand  of  Hassa  was 
oontinuaUy  at  work,  and  he  punished  Cooper 
considerably  about  the  head.  This  last 
round  was  severely  contested.  Cooper  could 
not  get  his  distance  to  make  •  hit,  the  Black 


bored  so  mnch  upon  him.  The  claret  was 
now  running  down  Cooper's  face ;  he,  how- 
ever, got  a  turn,  and  sent  Hassa  down. 

85.  —  CoojDer  made  some  hits;  but  the 
Black  sent  him  down. 

86  to  40.— In  some  of  these  rounds  Cooper 
I>lanted  a  few  hits,  but  they  were  not  effec- 
tive. The  Black  disregarded  them  and  took 
the  bottle  to  drink.  Cooper  fell  from  a  blow 
mnch  exhausted.  Some  long  fiboes  were  to 
be  seen ;  indeed,  so  confident  were  some  of 
the  amateurs  present,  that  Cooper  was  backed 
at  odds  that  ne  won  it  in  a  ouarter  of  an 
hour,  but  these  bets  had  lonff  oeen  decided. 
The  BUck  was  now  taken,  that  Cooper  did 
not  beat  him  in  fifty  minutes. 

41. — The  Black  put  in  a  tremendous 
smasher  on  Cooper's  nose,  the  dazet  ap- 
peared, and  he  went  down  distressed. 

42  to  50.— Hassa  was  yet  strong ;  and  the 
encouragement  of  '^ Bravo  I"  and  "The 
Black  must  win  it,"  and  "I'U  have  the 
Black  for  £100,"  gave  him  greater  confi- 
dence; and  he  not  only  continued  rushing, 
but  had  the  best  of  it.  He  hit  Cooper  down 
severely. 

51  to  68. — ^Theee  were  shan>  roonds,  but 
Cooper  could  not  tun  the  chance  apsunst 
him,  and  great  alarm  was  felt  bv  his  friends 
that  the  man  of  colour  would  ultunately 
triumph.    Both  down. 

54.— The  Black  was  severely  thrown. 

55. — ^Hassa  confidently  went  up  to  his 
opponent  and  paid  away  with  his  right  hand. 
Some  sharp  exchanges  foUowed :  but  Cooper 
received  so  severe  a  nobber,  that  he  fell 
down  and  turned  on  his  &ce.  The  Black 
was  now  decidedly  the  fitvonrite. 

56.— Cooper  had  soaroelv  been  seated  on 
the  knee  of  his  bottle-holder  ten  seconds, 
when  a  gentleman  who  had  bailed  Hassa, 
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called  ont,  *'Time,  time.**  The  umpire, 
with  much  animation,  demanded  to  Imow 
his  reason  for  so  doin^,  as  well  as  pointing 
out  to  him  the  impropriety  of  snch  condact. 
It  caused  no  further  mterruptioa.  In  doe* 
ing,  Cooper  was  down. 

57  to  60.~In  one  of  these  romids  Oooper 
was  heavily  hit  down.  The  oo^osoenti  were 
utterly  astonished ;  and  the  pugilists  present 
could  scarcely  believe  that  the  soientifio 
Oooper  was  fighting.  A  novice,  completely 
unknown  to  the  ring,  was  positively  getting 
the  best  of  him,  and.  to  all  appearance, 
winning  the  fight.  **  What  are  yoa  about, 
Cooper  P  "  was  the  cry. 

61.-— Cooper,  it  appeared,  could  not  get 
away ;  but  ne  now  oiew  back,  and  with  his 
right  arm  met  Hassa  right  in  the  middle  of 
his  canister  as  he  was  rariously  coming  in, 
and  the  Black  was  floored.  "That's  the 
way  to  win  it,  Cooper ! " 

C2.— The  ftimes  of  the  wine  were  slowly 
evaporating,  and  the  film  removing  from 
Cooper's  eyes.  In  fact,  he  appeared  to  re« 
collect  himself,  and  mentally  to  exclaim, 
**  Cooper 's  himself  again ! "  The  last  nobber 
seemed  rather  to  have  spoilt  the  Black's 
distance,  and  he  now  hit  short.  Cooper 
again  canistered  him,  and  the  ogles  of  Massa 
rolled  with  astonishment.  It  was  a  small 
touch  of  electricity,  and  the  Black  was  not 

Sroof  against  the  shock.     In  dosing,  both 
own. 

68  to  66. — Cooper's  quality  now  began  to 
peep  ont  a  little;  and  Massa  appeared  not 
quite  so  liveiv,  from  the  severe  hits  he  had 
reoeive'l  in  these  rounds.  The  Black  did 
not  relish  this  change  in  his  fortune;  and 
he  indicated  to  his  seconds  something  like 
"  enough ! "   Both  down. 

66.— Hie  Black  made  a  miss,  and  napped 
a  facer ;  he  missed  again  and  again,  ana  his 
nob  paid  for  it.    The  campaign  had  now 

The  Blacky  although  defeated,  gained  a  few  friendB;  and  a  pone  of  £50 
was  offered  to  be  given  to  Cooper  and  Eendrick  to  have  a  ring  fight;  bat 
the  former,  nineh  to  the  sorpriBe  of  the  sporting  world,  declined  it,  observing^ 
**  It  would  be  of  no  uae  to  him ;  it  being  his  wish  and  intention  to  fight  a 
boxer  of  some  note,  defeating  Eendrick  would  not  add  to  his  reputation.'* 
This  answer  was  not  well  received,  it  being  thought  by  the  amateurs,  that 
the  £50  would  be  like  a  gift  to  Gkorge  Cooper.  At  Shelton's  benefit  at  the 
Fives  Court,  on  Tuesday,  June  22,  1819,  the  set-to  between  Cooper  and 
the  Gas  Man,  claimed  universal  attention.  It  was  fine  science  against  con- 
fidence and  boring,  or,  in  other  words,  sparring  versus  fighting.  Cooper 
stopped  almost  every  hit,  and  gave  Gas  some  severe  nobbers  in  return.  His 
attitude  and  mode  of  setting-to  were  pronounced  beautiful.  The  man  of  Gas 
gave  in  in  consequence  of ''  hurting  his  hand." 

From  the  superior  abilities  displayed  by  Cooper  in  this  glove  bout,  the 


changed,  and  "Cooper  for  £100,"  was  the 
cry. 

07.^MasBa  was  hit  down. 

68. — Cooper  began  now  to  recorer  the  use 
of  his  aims,  and  he  exerted  them  to  some 
porpose.  The  Black  was  met  at  every  point, 
and  flnallT  sent  down. 

09  and  last.— The  BUck  still  showed  fight ; 
but  got  sQch  a  bodier,  besides  ponishment 
npon  his  npper  works,  that  when  time  was 
called  he  did  not  answer  the  sound,  and 
▼iotorj  was  declared  in  fitvonr  of  Cooper. 
Massa  tried  to  leave  his  second's  knee,  out 
dropped  ezhansted.  The  Black  did  not  show 
mach  ponishment,  except  one  of  his  eyes, 
which  was  rather  damaged ;  bat  Cooper  was 
heavily  damaged  aboat  the  head.  It  oooa- 
pied  an  hoar  and  five  minotes. 

Rbmarxs.— Hie  Black  was  certainly  a 
tronblesome  cnstomer,  and  weighed  above  a 
stone  heavier  than  his  opponent.  Indeed,  the 
event  was  doabtfol  for  a  longtime ;  bat,  in  all 
probabilily,  had  the  oombi^  talran  place  in 
the  ring,  and  with  the  advantages  of  training. 
Cooper  woald  have  made  a  short  reckoning 
of  it.  It  shoold  be  recollected,  Massa  came 
prepared,  and  Cooper  was  taken  by  saipriae 
from  the  table,  late  in  the  evening,  and 
primed  with  wine.  Massa  pat  on  his  dothea* 
received  the  foar  guineas,  and  walked  home. 
The  Black  hit  well  with  his  right,  and  it  waa 
thoaffht  this  tarn  np  mi^ht  have  led  to  a 
regnlar  match,  Massa  bemg  rather  fiuded 
by  some  of  the  amatears  present,  who  orged 
that  if  he  was  sent  oat  to  narse,  his  victoal- 
ling  office  pat  into  commission,  with  the 
advantages  of  patronage,  and  the  improved 
effects  reiBolting  from  training,  he  mignt  then 
be  capable  of  making  a  go^  stand  against 
any  one  of  his  weight  The  previoos  fiune 
ac^aired  by  Cooper  salTered  considerably  by 
this  hasty  combat. 
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minds  of  the  amatenrs  were  made  up  decidedly  in  his  fayonr.  It  wa<^ 
howeyer,  afterwards  asserted  that  the  Gas  Man  "  gammoned  it" 

At  the  Minor  theatre,  on  Tuesday,  May  25,  1819,  when  Donnelly,  Carter, 
and  Cooper,  took  a  benefit,  the  following  eirctimstance  tended  to  raise  the 
Bcientifio  acquirements  of  the  latter  still  more  highly  in  the  estimation  of  the 
public. 

Upon  Randall's  appearing  on  the  stage  as  a  spectator,  there  was  a  general 
cry  of  ^'Eandall,  Bandall;''  and  the  Konpareil  immediately  gratified  the 
wishes  of  the  audience  by  entering  the  Hsts  with  the  accomplished  scientific 
Cooper.  From  the  well-known  excellence  of  both  the  men,  a  great  treat 
was  expected,  and  most  certainly  an  extraordinary  trial  of  skill  was 
exhibited.  Cooper  was  extremely  unwell;  neyertheless,  the  elegance  of 
his  manner,  the  admirable  stops  he  made,  the  peculiar  style  of  bobbing 
his  head  aside  to  ayoid  the  coming  blow,  his  fine  position,  either  to  protect 
himself  or  to  giye  the  assault,  and  his  formidable  hitting  at  out-fighting, 
daimed  the  admiration  and  praise  of  eyery  one  present ;  and  much  astonish- 
meut  was  expressed  how  a  noyice  (the  Black)  could  haye  mauled  him  so 
much  in  their  recent  turn-up,  without  he  had  been  ^'how  came  you  so," 
indeed.  This  set-to  was  also  a  fine  opportunity  for  Bandall  to  show  his 
pugilistic  perfection.  He  was  here  opposed  to  first-rate  talents,  and  he 
proyed  himself  a  Nonpareil  indeed.  In  addition  to  the  superior  skill  of 
Cooper,  Bandall  had  also  weight  and  length  against  him.  Bandall,  though 
not  so  showy  and  elegant  as  his  opponent,  proyed  equally  effectiye;  he 
stopped  with  much  adroitness,  hit  with  his  antagonist,  and  put  in  a  little  one 
now  and  then  with  a  nicety  of  eye  that  showed  he  suffered  not  the  slightest 
opening  to  escape  him.  In  the  last  round,  Bandall  exhibited  the  seyerity 
of  his  peculiar  style  of  in-fighting,  with  which  the  combat  closed.  Thunders 
of  applause  compensated  the  combatants  for  their  exertions.  Such  an 
exhibition  of  the  art  of  self-defence  is  not  often  witnessed;  for  it  is  only 
in  placing  men  of  similar  talent  against  each  other  that  interesting  exhibi- 
tions can  be  made. 

In  July,  1819,  Cooper,  in  his  cards  of  address,  informed  the  public  that 
in  consequence  of  his  not  being  able  to  get  a  customer,  to  fill  up  his  time  he 
was  giying  practical  illustrations  on  the  art  of  self-defence,  at  his  rooms,  in 
Cateaton  Street,  for  a  short  time,  preyious  to  his  return  to  Edinburgh. 

A  match  was  now  proposed,  for  £  100  a-side,  between  Shelton  and  Cooper, 
but  owing  to  some  trifling  obstacles  it  went  off  for  that  year,  when  Cooper, 
in  company  with  Donnelly,  set  out  on  a  sparring  toi^  to  Manchesteri  Liy^r- 
pool,  Ireland,  Ediabur^h,  etc, 
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Early  in  the  spring  of  1820,  George  retimed  to  London,  and  lost  no  time 
in  communicating  his  intentions  to  the  amateurs  of  once  more  entering  the 
price  ring.  Therefore,  on  Tuesday,  March  7,  Cooper  appeared  at  the  Eiyes 
Court,  at  Shelton's  benefit,  when  he  mounted  the  stage  and  thus  addressed 
the  audience : — "  Gentlemen,  I  have  come  from  Edinburgh  to  London,  not 
for  the  sake  of  sparring,  for  I  mean  fighting,  and  nothing  else  (brarol)  1 
inH  fight  Shelton  for  ftom  £100  to  £200,  and  giye  him  his  own  time ;  and 
I  will  also  fight  any  man  of  my  own  weight  in  the  kingdom  for  £50  a-side 
in  three  weeks."    Shelton  immediately  accepted  the  challenge. 

This  public  declaration  of  Cooper^s  put  him  **  all  ng^t"  with  the  amateurs : 
and  betting  commenced  briskly  upon  the  erent.  The  match  for  £  100  a-side 
was  made  on  the  Friday  erening  following,  at  Shelton's  house,  the  Bull's 
Head  in  Cow  Lane,  Smithfield,  to  come  off  on  Tuesday,  June  27,  1820,  m  a 
twenty-four  feet  ring ;  a  deposit  of  £20  a-side  being  put  down. 

In  consequence  of  Cooper's  also  giving  a  challenge  to  any  man  of  his 
weight  in  the  kingdom,  to  fight  for  £50  a-side  in  three  weeks,  a  match  wss 
proposed  to  Hickman  (the  Gas  Light  Man)  to  enter  the  lists  with  Cooper. 
Both  the  combatants  meeting  at  the  Boyal  Tennis  Court,  at  Cy.  Davis's 
benefit,  on  Tuesday,  March  14,  Hickman  said  he  had  no  objection  to  it, 
provided  Cooper  did  not  weigh  more  than  he  did.  Upon  reference  to  the 
scales,  it  appeared  that  the  Gas  Light  Man  was  the  heavier  by  a  quarter  of  a 
pound.  Mr.  Jackson  guaranteed  a  purse,  the  contest  was  decided  upon, 
and  both  men  went  into  training. 

On  Tuesday,  the  28th  of  March,  1820,  Hickman  and  Cooper  fought  at 
Famham  Boyal,  near  Dawney  Common,  contiguous  to  Stowe  House, 
Buckinghamshire,  twenty-four  miles  from  London,  immediately  after  Martin 
and  Cabbage  had  left  the  ring.  The  current  betting  was  two  to  one  upon 
Cooper  on  setting-to ;  but,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  good  judges,  Hickman 
proved  the  couqueror  in  the  short  space  of  fifteen  minutes.  This  surprising 
contest  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  memoir  of  HicxiCAir,  in  Period  Y. 

Notwithstanding  this  unexpected  defeat  Cooper  satisfied  the  amateurs 
that  his  game  was  as  good  as  his  science ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  he  had  not 
lost  the  patronage  of  the  sporting  world,  his  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court,  only 
two  days  after  the  battle,  was  well  attended.  Cooper  took  the  money  at 
the  door,  his  head  tied  up  with  a  handkerchief  and  exhibiting  marks  of 
tremendous  punishment 

It  was  whispered  about,  that  in  consequence  of  this  defeat  the  match 
would  be  off  between  Cooper  and  Shelton,  and  the  £20  down  forfeited ;  but 
(|s  another  proof  that  George  had  ^ot  lost  the  oonfidence  of  hl^  backersi  hi| 
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money,  £  100,  was  made  good  with  the  greatest  alacrity-  Shelton,  howeyer, 
was  the  fayourite,  at  six  and  fiye  to  four,  and  unusual  interest  was  excited 
throughout  the  sporting  world. 

On  Tuesday,  June  27,  1820,  an  intensely  hot  day,  tht.  ring-goers,  great 
and  small,  again  had  a  sporting  day.  The  attraction  to  that  delightful  spot, 
If  oulsey  Hurst)  to  witness  two  such  pugilistio  stars  as  George  Cooper  and 
Tom  Shelton  was  indeed  great.  The  weather,  it  is  well  known,  can  neyer 
deter  the  thorough-bred  admirers  of  pugilism  and  life ;  who  among  the  fiincy 
in  those  palmy  days  of  the  ring,  could  miss  such  a  treat?  or  who  could  deny 
himself  the  sight  of  the  bustling  scene  of  life  so  graphically  described  in  the 
lines  appended? 

"  To  see  fhe  Hnrtt  with  tents  encamp'd  on. 
Look  around  Lawrence'i  at  Hampton, 

Join  the  flash  crowd  (the  horse  being  led  y 

Into  the  yard,  and  olean'd  and  fed) ; 
Talk  to  Day.  Hudson  and  Cj,  Davis, 
(The  last  a  fighting  rara  ans). 
And,  half  in  secret,  scheme  and  plan 
A  trial  for  Graa  Light  Man. 

"  Tis  life  to  cross  the  laden  ferry, 
y^th  boon  companions,  wild  and  merry, 
And  see  the  ring  upon  the  Hurst, 
With  carts  encirolcKl— hear  the  burst, 
At  distance,  of  the  eager  crowd — 
Oh,  it  is  life  to  see  a  proud 
And  dauntless  man  step,  full  of  hopee^ 
Up  to  the  P.  B.  stakes  and  ropes. 
Throw  in  his  hat,  and,  with  a  spring, 
Get  gallantly  within  the  rinsr ; 
Eye  the  wide  crowd,  and  walk  awhile, 
Taking  all  cheeriuffs  with  a  smile : 
To  see  him  strip — ^his  well  train'd  form, 
White,  glowing,  muscular,  and  warm. 
All  beautiful,  m  conscious  power 
Belazed  and  ouiet,  till  the  nour ; 
His  glossy  ana  transparent  frame. 
In  radiant  plight  to  strive  for  fame. 
To  look  upon  the  clean  shaped  limb 
In  silk  and  flannel  clothed  trim ; — 
While  round  the  waist  the  'kerchief  tied 
Hakes  the  flesh  ^low  in  richer  pride. 
Tis  more  than  life-4o  watch  him  hold 
His  hand  forth,  tremulous  vet  bold, 
Over  his  second's,  and  so  dasp 
His  rival's  in  a  ouiet  grasp ; 
To  watch  the  noble  attitude 
He  take»— the  crowd  in  breathless  mood  | 
And  then  to  see,  with  adamant  start 
The  muscles  set— and  the  great  heart 
Hurl  a  courageous  splendid  light 
Into  the  eyfr-and  then— the  Fight  f  "• 

Cooper,  since  his  defeat  by  the  Ghis  light  Man,  had  rather  lost  ground  ir 
the  estimation  of  the  amateurs;  and  Shelton  was  decidedly  the  fiiToarite,  at 

*  **The  Fancv,"  a  selection  from  the  Poetical  Bemains  of  tbo  Ute  ?eter  Corcoran,  of 
Qra7*i  Inn,  Stnaexit  n/t  Law,— Pseudonymous. 
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six  and  five  to  foar.  But  the  odds  were  redaoed  on  the  night  preTiooa  to  tiia 
battle,  and  the  taken  had  the  majority.  The  Hunt  dujdayed  a  fine  ahow  of 
the  (}orinthian8.  At  five  minutea  after  one.  Cooper,  dressed  in  a  amodL 
frook,  entered  the  ring,  and  threw  up  his  hat,  followed  by  his  aeoonda 
Belcher  and  Hanner.  Shortly  afterwards  Shelton  alao  threw  up  hia  hat, 
he  was  attended  by  Bandall  and  Spring.  The  betting  was  gnineaa  to  pounds. 

THE  FIGHT. 


howerer,  in  mort  ooorageoas  fiyle,  retazned 
to  the  MtMk,  and  i^ied  a  tremendoof 
blow  on  Cooper's  fiboe.  Cooper  ■( 
and  went  down.  (Five  to  three  on 
and  tomnltaoQi  applause. ) 

6.— The  fighting  on  both  sides  was  ezeel- 
lent,  till  the  men  got  to  the  ropes  in  a  dose, 
when  fibbing  was  resorted  to  hj  both  in 
tnm.  Shelton  kepi  punishing  his  opponent's 
nob ;  while  Cooper  was  giving  pepper  to  the 
body  and  ribs  of  Shelton.  Cooper,  br  a 
desperate  effort,  jumped  np  and  hit  Shelton 
in  the  fiboe.  Both  went  down,  their  nobs 
exhibiting  severe  ponishmenl 

Z*"— The  superior  fighting  of  Cooper  in 
this  round  oLauned  the  admiration,  and  ob- 
tained cheers  from  all  parts  of  the  ring. 
He  not  only  ribbed  his  opponent  heavily,  and 
broke  ground,  but  stopped  Shelton  (excel- 
lent fighter  as  the  latter  showed  himeelf)  in 
a  stvle  that  astonished  the  oldest  amateur. 
In  dosing,  both  down. 

8.— To  say  that  Shdton  did  not  show 
game  of  the  first  quality,  or  that  the  bottom 
displayed  by  Cooper  was  not  equal  to  any- 
thing ever  exhibited  in  the  prise  ring,  would 
not  be  doing  these  brave  fellows  oommon 
justice.  The  latter  asain  hit,  stopped,  and 
got  away  deverly ;  still  Shelton  stack  dose 
to  his  opponent,  and  made  many  good  stops. 
At  the  ropes  more  fibbing  was  attempted, 
when  Cooper  held  Sbelton*s  hands,  till  both 
went  down.    (Well  done,  both  sides.) 

9.— This  round  was  truly  singular.  The 
counter  hits  were  so  dreadful  and  effective, 
that  both  of  the  combatants  were  beaten  to 
a  stand-still.  They  hit  each  other  away  for 
about  two  yards,  and  were  so  dirtressed 
that  they  kept  their  situations,  looking  at 
each  other,  without  being  able  to  move  for- 
ward, or  to  make  a  blow.  They  at  length 
recovered  a  little,  being  too  manly  to  go 
down,  and  scrambled  towards  eaon  other 
to  the  ropes,  when  both  went  down.  (Qreat 
applause,  and  "They're  oat-and-outers," 
was  the  general  cry.) 

10.— Tnis  was  also  a  fine  manly  round. 
Hit  for  hit  was  exdumged  fall  both  were 

Suite  exhausted,  when  Cooper  went  down« 
ihelton  fell  upon  the  latter,  with  his  knees 
on  his  chest. 

11.— Shelton,  as  if  determined  to  spoil  the 
fine  science  of  his  ojyponent,  set-to  so  sharply 


Bound  1.— On  stripping,  Shelton  appeared 
in  the  highest  oondition :  so  careful  and  at- 
tentive had  he  been  to  the  rules  of  training, 
that  it  was  asserted  a  glass  of  wfixiim  had 
not  passed  his  lips  for  the  previous  four 
months.  Cooper  looked  pale,  and  his  backers 
wished  that  he  had  had  the  advantage  of 
one  more  week's  training;  still  it  was  ob- 
served that  Qeorge  was  never  in  better  fight- 
ing trim.  On  setting-to  both  combatants 
appeared  equally  confident.  After  eyeing 
each  other  for  about  a  half  minute,  and 
dodging  to  obtain  a  good  opportunity  to 
plant  the  first  hit;  Shelton  tried  to  put  in 
one,  two,  but  without  effect.  He  then  fol- 
lowed Cooper  close  into  the  comer  of  the 
ring  (in  the  style  of  the  Gas  light  Man,  but 
without  his  execution),  and  after  some  ex- 
changes, in  appearance  rather  to  the  advan- 
tage of  Helton,  both  went  down  in  a  dose. 
Cooper  undermost.  (Loud  shouting,  and 
"Go  along  Shdton;  that's  the  way,  my 
bovl") 

a.— Cooper,  with  the  utmost  dexterity,  put 
in  a  tremendous  hit  with  his  right  hand  on 
the  ribs  of  his  opponent,  and  ordce  away 
without  getting  any  return.  This  blow  was 
so  terri&  as  to  make  Shdton  bend  like  a 
bow.  Cooper  repeated  the  dose,  and  got 
awav.  Shelton  now  pursued  Cooper,  and 
maae  a  hit;  but  in  return  received  a  floor- 
ing blow  under  his  left  eye,  that  not  only 
produced  the  daret,  but  he  turned  and  feu 
on  one  knee.  (Cooper's  partisans  were 
roaring  wi^  delight,  "  You're  sure  to  win 
it,  George.") 

8. — ^The  fine  sdence  of  Cooper  now  burst 
forth,  and  another  ribber  was  the  result,  the 
agony  of  which  was  seen  in  Shelton's  fi^e. 
The  latter,  however,  administered  some 
severe  punishment  when  in-fighting  till  both 
went  down. 

4. — Caution  on  both  sides  marked  the 
oommenoement  of  this  round.  The  hits 
were  tremendous ;  but  Shdton  at  in-fight- 
ing had  the  best  dT  it ;  he  also  gave  Cooper 
so  severe  a  nobber,  that  he  in  turn  went 
round  and  fell.  ("  Bravo,  Shelton ;  it's  all 
right.';) 

6. — Shelton  could  not  protect  his  ribs,  and 
another  dreadful  hit  upcni  them  was  the 
consequence;  he  was  again  screwed  up,  as 
it  were,  and  Cooper  got  away.     Shelton, 
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that  he  oompletelT  ont-fooght  liimBelf,  and 
Cell  ezhanBted.  ( "He*8  going,  George ;  yonVe 
gotliim."  Fifteen  minnteB  had  now  elapeed.) 

12. — Cooper  pot  in  a  tremendous  flMer, 
and  got  away.  Shelton,  anzioiu  to  lose  no 
omxntnnity,  followed  his  man,  and  ex* 
ehangea  some  hard  blows.  Cooper  sb'pped 
down,  bat  in  losing  his  balance,  he  nve 
Shelton  a  severe  nobber.  (The  odds  nad 
now  oompletely  shifted,  and  Cooper  was  so 
decidedly  the  mvoorito,  that  two  and  three 
to  one  were  offered  with  oonfidenoe.) 

18.-— It  must  be  confessed  that  Shelton 
was  a  fine  fighter ;  a  good  hitter  with  bolli 
his  hands,  and  parried  in  a  masterly  style ; 
and  in  this  roond  he  showed  great  know- 
ledge of  the  pugilistic  art  Cooper  receired 
a  dreadful  stomacher,  that  almost  ▼ociferated 
"Bellows  to  mend."  The  latter,  however, 
sparred  till  he  reoorered  himself.  Shelton 
deverly  stopped  a  mischievous  nobber,  and 
a  terrific  rally  ensued  at  the  ropes ;  Shelton 
was  so  much  exhausted,  that  he  almost  laid 
himself  down.  (Ghreat  applause,  and  "  Cooper 
must  win  it.") 

14. — This  round  was  short,  but  decisive. 
Shelton  went  down  like  a  shot  from  a  blow 
on  the  head.  The  best  judge  in  the  fimoy, 
and  whose  opinion  is  nearly  law,  concurred 
in  the  genem  sentiment,  that  "  it  was  all 
over."  (Three  to  one  a  begging,  and  no 
customers  to  be  met  with.) 

IS.^Shelton,  in  the  most  totterixig,  pitia- 
ble state,  reached  the  sctateh.  *'  His  fiuM 
bespoke  a  heart  full  sore."  The  heat  was  at 
this  time  90  degrees  in  the  shade,  and  Sol's 
buininff  rays  seemed  positively  to  pour  down 
liquid  heat.  Hanv  of  the  spectators  were 
compeUed  to  quit  the  ring,  to  avoid  fainting. 
Let  the  reader,  then,  picture  to  his  imagina- 
tion what  must  have  been  the  distressed 
state  of  the  combatante.  Cooper  was  too 
languid  to  follow  up  his  success,  and  the 
ener^es  of  Shelton  were  spent  A  sort  of 
pushmg  took  place,  when  Cooper  slipped 
down. 

16.— Cooper  came  up  to  the  scratch  im* 

Eoved  in  stren^,  and  had  the  best  of  the 
tting;  in  gomg  down,  he  fell  with  his 
whole  weight  upon  his  opponent  (The  par- 
tisans of  Cooper  opened  their  mouths,  and 
loudly  offered  four,  and  some  six,  to  one, 
with  nearlv  as  much  confidence  as  if  the 
battle  had  been  won.) 

17.— Shelton,  all  but  gone,  went  down 
quite  exhausted. 

18.-— Cooper's  nob  exhibited  severe  punish- 
ment, and  Shelton,  upon  oommenomff  this 
round,  appeared  a  little  better.  Two  neav^ 
counter  nite  on  the  head  followed,  and  it 
was  altogether  a  sharp  round.  Cooper  was 
oompletely  turned  by  a  hit.  In  struiggiing, 
both  down. 

19. — ^After  some  sharp  exchanges  at  the 
ropes,  on  which  Sheitom  was  hanging, 
Cooper  might  have  finished  the  battle,  but 
he  held  up  his  hands  and  walked  away,  and 
Shelton  wimt  down.   ("  Bravo !  that 's  noble. 


Who  would  not  respect  true  eoorage,  and 
admire  the  English  character  P"  were  the 
general  observations  of  the  ring.) 

20. — Shelton  recovering;  both  down  in 
the  comer  of  the  ring,  and  Cooper  under- 
most 

81.— This  was  a  truly  desperate  round. 
The  men  again  hit  each  other  away— stood 
still  for  a  few  seconds,  but  could  not  pro- 
ceed; both  were  too  game  to  go  down. 
Severe  fibbing  at  the  ropes  finished  the 
round,  till  bow  fell.  Cooper  had  the  worst 
of  it 

22.— The  nob  of  Cooper  was  dareted  in 
profusion.  He  came  to  the  scratch  feeble; 
and,  after  two  or  three  blows,  nearly  laid 
himself  down.  ("Here's  a  change l"*'  was 
the  cry,  and  Shelton  again  the  favourite.) 

28.— Cooper  was  soon  down.  Shelton, 
firom  the  leiMl  he  had  taken  in  the  last  three 
rounds,  seemed  quite  an  altered  man.  He 
took  the  bottle  out  ot  his  second's  hand,  and 
drank  some  water,  and,  in  a  scrutinising 
manner,  turned  round  to  look  at  the  dis- 
tressed situation  ot  Cooper ;  he  seemed,  from 
the  snuling  state  of  nis  countenance,  to 
think  that "  it  was  all  right" 

24.— Sharp  work ;  but  Cooper  down. 

26.— The  latter  made  some  good  hite,  but 
was  sent  down. 

26. — Cooper  getting  extremely  weak,  but 
his  science  never  desnted  him,  and  he  made 
some  hito  tell  before  he  got  down  upon  the 
turf.    (Four  to  one  on  Shelton.) 

27.— This  round  was  completely  Shelton's 
own.  Cooper  reosived  all  the  mts,  one  of 
which,  in  wie  mug,  was  enough  to  finish  any 
man  in  such  a  languid  state ;  he  went  down 
exhausted  in  the  extreme.  In  consequence 
of  Shelton's  commencing  this  round  rather 
quickly,  in  the  Gas  style.  Belcher  called  out 
to  the  umpires  to  observe  that  botii  of  the 
men  set-to  from  the  scratch.  The  umpiree 
immediately  attended  to  the  request,  and 
cautioned  Helton.  (Shelton  for  almost  any 
odds,  but  five  and  six  to  one  might  be  had  in 
any  part  of  the  ring.) 

28.— This  round  showed  the  advantages  of 
science  in  perfection.  Cooper  was  so  fiur 
gone  that  he  seemed  not  to  have  a  hit  in 
him.  Shelton,  like  a  good  fighter,  perceiv- 
ing that  the  amp  degraeewaa  necessary,  and 
no  danger  to  be  apprehended,  from  givmg  t 
went  boldly  in  to  pepper  his  opponent,  a  a 
put  an  end  to  his  troubles ;  when,  strange  to 
say,  the  guard  of  Cooper  was  so  fine,  that  he 
parried  off  all  the  force  of  his  opponent's 
blows,  till  he  fell  from  mere  eomaustion. 
("Bravo!  Cooper;  you're  an  excelleat 
man.") 

29.— Shelton  made  some  ffood  hits,  b  t 
Cooper  stopped  "beautifully,**  till  he  again 
lUt  the  turf.    (Seven  to  one.) 

80.— It  was  expected  another  round  would 
finish  it,  frcm  the  exhausted  state  of  Cooper. 
The  latter  fought  like  a  hero,  but  received  a 
fhoer,  staggm^,  and  fbll.  ("  It's  aU  up— he 
can't  come  again."    Ten  to  one.) 
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81.— ^Tfa*  intense  beat  of  flie  nin  etill  oon- 
tukning,  io  added  to  the  languor  of  Cooper, 
that  it  oeemed  almoet  impoedble  he  ooold 
appear  at  the  soratoh.  George.  nevertheleM, 
made  some  hiti.  and  stopped  with  great  ikill; 
Tethegot  the  worttof  It,  and  was  sent  ont  of 
the  ropes.  (Any  odds  on  Shelton,  and  "Take 
him  awar,  ne  can't  win  it  I ") 

88. — ^How  £edlible  is  often  the  jadgment  of 
the  mnltitade  I    Cooper,  to  the  astonishment 


of  every  one  present,  lifted  np  the  ropes  with 
"",  and  oame 


his  hand,  and  oame  into  the  ring  with  bnt 
litde  assistance;  while  on  the  knee  of  his 
seoond  the  "  water  of  life"  was  administered 
to  him,  and  prodaoed  the  desired  eifect. 
This  was  a  good  roond,  and  Cooper  still 
showed  fi^ht  and  soienoe.  Shelton,  however, 
made  a  nght-handed  hit  on  Cooper's  fiu)e, 
and  immediately  afterwards  repeated  it  with 
the  back  of  the  same  hand.  Cooper  went 
down  very  weak.  Ten  pounds  to  half-a- 
orown  was  offered.  While  Cooper  was  lying 
on  the  groond,  and  he  was  ordered  to  re- 
main in  that  state  by  Belcher,  Oliver  came 
to  the  latter,  and  begged  of  him  to  take  Coo]^ 
away,  as  he  had  no  chance  whatever  to  win. 
••Blow  mj  Dickey,"  regies  Tom;  "very 
pretty  advioe,  indeed  I  What  I  take  a  win- 
ning man  away  P  Oh,  no  I  well  leave  it  all 
to^eoookl") 

88.— Oo(n)er  showed  fight,  till  both  went 
down.  (£100  to  £6,  and  £100  to  £8,  were 
offered  upon  Shelton,  so  stropgly  did  it 
appear  to  some  old  betting  men  that  Shelton 
most  win  it.) 

84  and  last.— The  candnsion  of  this  roond 
operated  npon  the  spectators  like  a  well 
executed  oonjnring  trick.  On  setting- 
to,  some  little  pushing  took  place,  when 
Cooper  appeared  as  if  m  the  act  of  goiiig 
down.  Catdung  the  upper  rope  with  his 
light,  he  gathcied  himself  well  np,  and 
making  a  firm  stand,  let  fly  with  his  left 


hand  so  dreadfulW  upon  Shelton's  month, 
that  he  instantl  v  fell  (slightly^  touching  tiie 
stake  with  his  nead)  upon  nis  side,  uf e  a 
lump  of  lead.  The  nght  was  all  out  of  him. 
His  seconds,  Spring  and  RandsH,  with  the 
greatest  alaoHty ,  dngged  him  np,  as  it  were, 
for  he  had  no  movement  in  him.  Than  was 
a  most  interesting  moment.  Cooper  sat  on 
Harmer*s  knee,  and  as  Belcher  was  wipov 
him  with  the  handkeroMet  lialf  tnrnea 
round,  watching  the  appearance  of  Shelton, 
and  with  a  part  of  his  eye  directed  towards 
the  umpires  and  referee,  who  had  all  their 
stoj^-watchee  in  their  hands,  waiting  for  the 
decisive  moment  to  arrive.  13ie  anxiety  of 
Belcher's  fi^e  was  a  perfect  study,  and  nis 
fingers  had  almost  involuntarily  reached  hii 
tapper^  when  ''Time"  was  called;  but  the 
game,  the  gallant,  and  unfortunate  Shelton 
heard  not  tiie  sound,  and  victory  was  mo- 
daimed  for  Cooper.  It  was  indeed  a  proud 
moment  for  him.  He  lifted  np  his  nands 
and  waved  one  over  his  head,  and  left  the 
ring,  amidst  the  oheers  of  the  spectators. 
The  battle  was  over  in  thirty-four  minutes. 

Brmarkb. — Cooper  proved  himself  not 
only  one  of  the  finest  fisrhters  on  the  list,  bnt 
as  game  a  man  as  is  to  be  found  througliout 
the  annals  of  pugilism.  The  intense  iieat  of 
the  sun  was  enooffh  to  annihilate  the  strength 
of  a  gisnt.  Shelton  also  proved  himselT  a 
first-rate  pugilist,  with  oonraae  of  the  high- 
est quality.  It  was  remarked  that  Shelton's 
two  last  fights  were  in  the  extremes— npon 
the  oddest  and  hottest  davs  m  the  season. 
Further  oomment  is  unnecessaxy.  as  it  was 
admitted  by  all  persons  pesent  to  have  been 
one  of  the  greatest  pugilistic  treats  witnessed 
for  the  previous  twenty  years.  The  ama- 
teurs were  delighted  beyond  measure,  and 
before  Cooper  left  the  ring,  a  gentleman 
offered  to  bade  him  against  the  Gas  Light 
Man  for  100  guineas. 


Ckxiper  was  seyerely  pxmished;  he,  lioweYer,  did  not  remain  longer  in 
London  than  was  actually  neceasary  to  reinstate  him  in  his  health,  when  he 
retained  to  Edinburgh  to  take  possession  of  the  Britannia  Tayem,  in  Leith 
Street 

Cooper's  triumph  over  Shelton  so  &r  restored  him  in  the  esteem  of  his 
friends,  that  a  second  match  with  the  tremendous  Gkui  was  loudly  talked  of 
in  the  sporting  circles ;  and  in  the  month  of  October,  1820,  at  a  sporting 
dinner  at  the  Castle,  Tom  Belcher  posted  a  £5  note  for  a  second  battle, 
against  the  like  amount  of  Hickman's,  to  fight  for  £  100  a-side.  Cooper  at 
this  time  was  in  Edinburgh ;  hut  the  money  was  forfeited  on  Cooper  return- 
ing the  following  answer,  per  post : — **  Owing  to  the  distance  of  400  miles, 
which  must  of  necessity  be  traversed  at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year" 
(less  then  a  week  would  not  then  suffice,  be  it  remembered),  ^'his  friends  in 
the  North  had  advised  him  to  decline  the  offer  at  present ;  nevertheless,  be 
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wished  it  to  be  understood  that  he  would  increase  the  sum  to  £200  a-side, 
and  meet  Hickman  in  April,  1821.  If,  however,  his  English  backers  desired 
him  absolutel J  to  come  without  delay,  he  would  comply  with  their  wishes, 
and  travel  southward  immediately." 

An  amateur  who  was  present  at  the  reading  of  this  letter  observed,  with 
very  bad  taste,  ''that  Cooper  did  not  dare  to  fight  Hickman;"  and  Hickman, 
following  suit,  said,  ''that  he  would  sooner  have  given  20  guineas  himself, 
than  such  a  disappointment  should  have  occurred  in  the  sporting  world." 
Hickman  made  sure,  according  to  his  own  expressions,  that  he  could  "  beat 
Cooper  in  a  canter." 

In  consequence  of  the  backers  of  Cooper  having  forfeited  to  Hickman  upon 
the  second  match,  as  above  stated,  the  interest  in  the  sporting  world  was 
much  increased  when  the  third  match  was  made  for  100  guineas  a^side,  in 
December,  1820,  and  the  battle  announced  to  take  place  on  the  ensuing  11th 
of  April. 

Cooper  arrived  in  London,  from  Edinburgh  (riding  the  whole  of  the  400 
miles  on  horseback),  on  the  1st  of  March.  From  the  circumstance  of  a  man 
like  Cooper,  who  had  been  defeated  in  the  short  space  of  fourteen  minutes 
and  a  half,  leaving  a  good  business  at  the  Britannia  Tavern,  Leith  Street^ 
Edinburgh,  again  to  meet  his  opponent,  subject  to  the  general  opinion  of  the 
fancy  against  him,  he  was  justly  pronounced  to  be  one  of  the  gamest  men 
alive.  The  odds  were  six  and  seven  to  four  against  him.  It  was,  however, 
thought  by  several  of  his  Mends,  that  his  "  fine  fighting"  would  enable  him 
to  win  it ;  and  Cooper  was  confident  in  the  extreme.  During  his  training, 
at  Biddlesdown,  where  he  was  taken  great  care  of,  he  had  a  severe  attack 
of  illness,  dyspepsia  supervening,  and  boils  breaking  out  upon  his  legs ;  a 
sufficient  warning,  we  should  think,  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  hardy  exercise 
imposed  by  training.  The  battle  lasted  but  two  rounds,  and  in  three  minutes 
our  hero  bit  the  dust  a  second  time,  from  literally  a  chance  shot  under  the 
ear!  (See  the  details  in  the  Life  of  HioncAir,  jm«^)  The  following  remarks 
from  a  oontemporary  magazine,  will  show  that  there  was  more  misfortune 
than  disgrace  in  this  second  defeat: — 

"  It  has  created  considerable  surprise  among  the  fancy,  that  no  mark  was 
left  from  a  blow  which  effected  such  terrible  execution;  but  that  surprise 
must  immediately  cease,  when  it  is  explained  anatomically.  Had  the  blow 
come  in  contact  with  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  a  bruise  might  have  been  per- 
ceived ;  but  even  a  slight  hit  on  the  jugular  vein  is  capable  of  shaking  the 
brain,  suspending  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  and  from  the  heart,  and 
creating  a  sort  of  apoplexy.    In  like  manner  a  heavy  hit  on  the  fleshy  part 
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of  the  neek  may  not  leave  a  mark.  Had  Cooper  been  in  proper  ccmditioii,  in 
all  probability  it  wonld  not  have  taken  bo  seTere  an  efiect.  Boiing  faia 
training,  ten  boila  came  out  on  one  of  his  legs,  whidi  ao  crippled  him  for  a 
week,  that  he  waa  compelled  to  reat  it  on  a  chair ;  and  when  that  leg  got 
weU,  boila  broke  ont  on  the  other;  in  consequence  of  which  an  old  trainer 
(old  Joe  Ward),  adviaed  Cooper  to  take  'three  aweata'  —  the  doctor  alao 
physicked  him  on  the  evening  previons  to  the  batUe.  If  hia  leg  had  not 
been  lanced  he  conld  not  have  walked  to  the  ring ;  and  on  the  nKsning 
of  the  battle  hia  leg  waa  also  dreaaed  half  an  hoar  before  the  fig^"  Ccoper 
waa  anziona  for  another  trial,  and  several  gentlemen  promised  to  back  him. 
"If  he  did  not  fight  Hickman,"  he  said,  ''he  wonld  not  fight  any  other 
person,"  aa  he  did  not  feel  himself  aatiafied,  aa  Pat  obseryed,  nntU  he  got 
« the  value  of  a  good  bating." 

After  the  unexpected  termination  of  this  second  encounter.  Cooper  seated 
himself  beside  the  ring  to  witneaa  the  following  battle  between  Collier  and 
Svana.    He  waa  evidently  more  hurt  in  mind  than  body. 

Cooper  now  lay  by  for  nearly  four  yeara  ;  he  repaired  to  London  in  the 
spring  of  1825,  where,  after  a  sparring  bout,  at  the  Fives  Court,  with  BiH 
Ealea,  at  Scroggina'a  benefit,  on  Tuesday,  April  26th,  he  waa  diallenged  by 
Whiteheaded  Bob  (Ned  Baldwin),  and  £60  waa  depoaited,  to  be  made 
£200  a-aide,  and  to  fight  the  first  week  in  July.  The  constitutional  warn- 
inga  above  noticed  ahould  have  deteixed  Cooper  item  this  contest  with  a 
game,  fteah  young  man,  but  hia  spirit  said  no,  and  on  the  5th  of  July,  1825, 
the  scientifio  Qeorge  Cooper  dosed  his  career  in  defeat  In  this  battle  natare 
deserted  him,  and  he  broke  the  amallbone  of  hia  right  leg,  in  the  18th  round, 
by  a  mere  twist  of  the  foot,  consequent  on  the  length  of  the  spikes  in  hia 
ahoes ;  nevertheless,  he  came  up  three  more  rounds  ere  he  snzrendered. 

This  was  Cooper's  laat  appearance ;  he  deserved  and  retained  the  reapect 
of  thoae  who  knew  him  best,  until  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Laughton 
Gate,  near  liveipool,  February  14,  1834|  in  the  43rd  year  of  hia  age. 
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CHAPTER  V. 
TOM  SHELTON,  "THE  NAVIGATOR"— 1812-1825. 

This  stalwart  ^'nayigator/'*  at  one  period  bid  fair  for  a  higher  position 
on  the  pugilistic  roU  than  his  latter  contests  assigned  to  him.  He  was  bom 
at  Wrotham,  in  Kent,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1787,  where,  when  Tom  was  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  age,  the  memorable  battie  of  Tom  Johnson  and  Big  Ben 
(Brain),  took  place  for  the  championship.  Tom  used  to  say  that  in  his  boy- 
hood this  great  fight,  with  its  incidents,  and  the  appearance  of  the  champions, 
was  the  frequent  theme  of  rustic  talk,  and  deeply  interested  his  youthful 
mind ;  the  spot,  often  pointed  out,  being  a  short  half-mile  firom  the  cottage  in 
which  Shelton  first  saw  the  light 

At  the  age  of  three  and  twenty  Tom  found  himself  in  London,  and  aspired 
to  boxing  fame.  In  height  five  feet  ten  inches,  in  weight  twelye  stone  seven 
pounds,  and  inured  to  hard  labour  by  his  calling,  Tom  was  "  big  enough  and 
beayy  enough"  for  anything.  In  August,  1812,  having  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Caleb  Baldwin,  he  was  matched  with  Fitzgerald,  an  Irishman,  of 
sixteen  stone,  and  six  feet  and  an  inch.  It  was  a  sharp  contest  for  the  space 
of  fifty-four  minutes,  when  Shelton  was  declared  the  conqueror.  The 
spectators  who  witnessed  the  efforts  of  the  ITavigator  upon  this  occasion  were 
astonished  at  the  boxing  requisites  he  displayed. 

Two  years,  however,  elapsed,  during  which  Tom  followed  his  calling, 
occasionally  looking  in  at  the  Fives  Court,  where  on  the  31st  May,  1814, 
at  Cribb's  benefit,  he  put  on  the  gloves  as  a  ''novice,"  with  Harry  Harmer. 
In  this  affair  Shelton  showed  so  much  courage  and  strength  that  many 
fancied  him  a  match  for  that  skilful  professor.  He  was  accordingly  backed, 
after  a  long  palaver  of  a  twelvemonth^  for  100  guineas,  and  on  the  18th 

^  The  term  "  jULvrj  "  or  '*  navintor,"  now  applied  to  the  laboaren  who  do  the  earthworks, 
embankmenti,  and  exeaTaiions  of  our  railways,  seems  anomalous ;  it,  howerer,  was  derired 
from  the  fiut  that  the  early  canals,  which  these  men  dof,  were  called  **  navigations,"  not  only 
in  common  s|^eeoh,  bat  in  legal  doenments  and  Acts  of  Parliament,  llkose  who  worked  on 
the  "navigation '*  were  callfld  "  navigators.'*  The  name  has  remained,  Uiongh  a  viadnoi  has 
taken  the  plaoe  of  an  aquednot. 
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April,  1815,  on  Hounalow  Heath,  was  doTerly  detested,  after  a  most  beroie 
battle  of  tlurty-fiye  miniites,  fighting  from  beguming  to  end.  (See  Li£»  of 
TfAKinni,  Appendix  to  Period  IV). 

A  Suffolk  farmer,  of  the  name  of  Stadd,  of  saperior  weight  and  strength, 
anzions  to  obtain  the  honours  of  the  ring,  was  matched  with  Shelton,  for  a 
subscription  purse  of  twenty-fire  guineas.  The  mill  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  27th  of  June,  1815,  at  Moulsey  Hurst  Harmer  and  OliYer  seconded 
Shelton;  Studd  was  waited  upon  by  Bichmond  and  Painter.  Shelton  was 
the  favourite,  two  to  one. 

THE  FIOHT. 

Round  l.^The  loperiority  of  wieiioe  waa  way  into  a  rally,  and  made  ooa  or  tiro  hHi 

■oon  duoorered  to  be  on  the  side  of  Shelton.  at  random ;  bat  Shelton,  witib  the  ntaioit 

The  &rmer  endeavonied  to  thraah  hii  oppo-  eaae,  milled  him  down.    (AH  bettere,  but  no 

nent  straight  forward,   and   raooeeded  in  taken.) 

planting  two  hits,  bnt  wae  awkwardnoM  7.*-Sheiton  hit  his  opponent  all  orer  the 

itwlf.    A  rally  took  plaoe,  in  which  Stadd  ring,  and  sent  him  down  as  heretofore, 

got  the  wont  of  it,  and  went  down  firom  a  8.^<hi  coming  to  the  eoratch,  it  was  en- 

severe  blow  apon  one  of  his  peepers.    (The  dent  the  ooantiyman  ooold  not  last  long, 

odds  all  apon  Shelton.)  He  appeared  to  be  maoh  better  aoansinted 

2.— The   &rmer  had  no  pretensions  to  with  tfaraflhing  com  than  entering  ttie  prise 

sdentifio  boxing,  and  bored  m  without  the  ring.     This  Johnny  Baw,  it  would  seem, 

slightest  judgment.     Shelton  nobbed  him  had  flattered  himself  that  the  poswssion  of 

wiUi  the  utmost  ease,  and  at  length  hit  him  strength  was  the   main   aimlification   for 

down.    (Four  to  one  on  Shelton^  making  a  win,  but  he  paia  dearly  for  his 

8.— The  fiumer  could  not  tell  what  to  erroneous  notions.    The  science  os  Shelton 

make  of  it.    The  daret  was  trickling  down  rendered  him  so  much  at  ease,  that  he 

his  mug,  from  tiie  repeated  facers  ne  had  treated  the  attempts  of  Stadd  with  the 

experienced,  and  he  was  floored  from   a  ntmoet  oontempt— he  hit  him  all  round  the 

rii^t-handed  blow.  ropes^  u^d  then  flnished  the  round  by  plant- 

4.^8tadd  was  quite  abroad,  and  was  sent  ing  a  floorer, 

down  with  the  ntmost  ease.    (Twenty  to  one  9  and  last— Hie  fiurmer  was  oompletdy 

apon  Shelton.)  satisfied  that  he  had  no  dhanoe  whatever, 

S.^helton  s  work  was  all  done,  and  vie-  and  resigned  the  oontest.     Shelton  retired 

tory  was  now  certain.    Stadd,  witiiout  dis-  from  the  ring  without  a  mark  npon  his  fiuse, 

oretion,  rushed  head  foremost  in;  bat  the  or  a  blow  of  any  oonseqaenoe.    Stadd  was 

left  hand  of  Shelton  paid  him  dearly  for  his  much  punished,  and  his  optics  in  a  daxnaged 

temerity,  and  he  was  again  sent  down.  state.    This  combat  did  not  exceed  thirteen 

6.— Studd,  rather  Mperate,  fought  his  minntes  and  a  hall 

Owing  to  8ome  private  pique,  a  match  was  made  between  Shelton  and 
Jlichmond,  which  was  decided  at  Moulsey  Hurst^  on  Tuesday,  the  Ist  of 
August,  1815,  in  which  Shelton  was  defeated.  Shelton,  it  seems,  had 
reoeiyed  some  instructions  from  Bichmond.    See  page  298,  ante. 

Soon  after  this  encounter,  Shelton  was  risited  by  a  seyere  illness,  and  so 
reduced  in  weight  and  strength  that  it  was  supposed  he  would  neyer  again 
enter  the  ring.  He  became  a  publican,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  at  the  Bull's 
Head,  Cow  Lane  (since  West  Street),  Smithfield,  but  his  gambling  pro- 
pensities caused  his  fiEolure  in  this  line.  In  March,  1819,  however,  the 
following  battle,  which  took  place  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  tended  to  raise 
Shelton's  fame  highly  in  the  esteem  of  the  amateurs.    Shelton  (who  had  been 
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Beconding  Hickman)  was  induced  to  fight  a  nephew  of  Ben  Bam,  the 
pugilist,  a  giant  hy  comparison,  weighing  nearly,  if  not  quite,  sixteen 
atone,  for  a  subscription  purse  of  twenty  guineas.  Shelton  was  much 
out  of  condition,  but  on  the  match  being  proposed  to  him,  he  instantly 
accepted  it;  he  however  advised  his  Mends  to  be  careM  about  backing 
him.  Spring  and  Bichmond  seconded  Bum,  and  Oliver  and  Harmer  picked 
up  Shelton. 

THE  PIGHT. 


Bound  1.— On  stripping^,  the  Yorkahire- 
man  proved  indeed  a  grant ;  the  oompariiion 
between  Shelton  and  hi8  opponent  was  nearly 
similar  to  the  memorable  contest  between 
Perrins  and  Johnson.*  Although  the  face 
of  Bam  had  no  terrific  aspect,  his  balk  was 
truly  formidable.  The  spectators  expressed 
their  fears  for  the  result,  and  the  general 
opinion  was  that  Shelton  had  shown  more 
pluck  than  judgment,  and  that  he  must  soon 
oe  disposed  of  Upon  setting-to,  this  opinion 
was,  in  a  great  degree,  strengthened.  Bum 
bored  in  upon  Shelton  with  confidence,  and 
the  former  seemed  quite  overwhelmed  by 
this  mode  of  attack,  and  had  no  room  to 
make  a  hit.  The  length  of  arm  possessed 
b^  Bum  gave' him  every  advantage;  he 
aimed  a  dreadful  chopper  at  Shelton's  nob, 
which  told  but  slightly.  The  latter*  in  a 
most  singular  manner,  in  getting  away 
turned  round  twice.  He,  however,  planted 
a  laoer,  but  slipped  down.  ("  It's  all  up,** 
was  the  crv ;  and  seven  to  four  was  offered 
upon  the  "big  one,*'  without  hesitation.) 

a.— Shelton^s  left  cheek  was  slightly  tinged. 
The  GKant  went  to  work,  and  his  lon^  arms 
did  severe  execution.  Shelton  put  m  two 
belliers  with  great  science,  r^d  got  away. 
Bum  was  awkward,  but  his  length  enabled 
him  to  plant  a  facer  that  seemea  to  stagger 
Shelton.  At  length  hit  for  hit  took  p^, 
and  both  went  staggering  away  from  the 
force  of  each  other  solows.  In  closing,  the 
stnicgle  to  obtain  the  throw  was  desperate ; 
but  Hheltom  got  the  "big  one"  undermost. 
The  roar  of  applause  was  l^e  the  report  of 
artillery:  but  still  it  was  thought  he  could 
not  stand  np  against  such  wei^^t,  and  must 
ultimately  be  defeated. 

8.— -This  was  a  terrific  ronnd;  it  was 
downright  slaughtering.  Shelton  put  in  two 
bodiers,  that  seemed  to  puff  the  Giant's  wind 
out  of  his  mouth.  Hit  for  hit  again  occurred, 
without  intermission;  and  Shelton  received 
such  a  teaser  on  his  left  eye,  that  his  nob 
was  like  a  spinning  top.  Bum  was  almost 
beat  to  a  stand-still,  ana  Shelton  in  no  better 
plight.     The  friends  of  Shelton,  however. 


now  ventured  upon  even  betting,  and  took 
him  for  choice. 

4. — Shelton  took  the  lead  in  good  fighting. 
He  hit  on  the  body  again,  and  gave  Bum 
such  a  rum  one  on  ue  mouth  as  nearly 
deprived  the  latter  of  all  his  masticators. 
The  Gtiant,  however,  gave  Shelton  a  chopper 
on  the  top  of  his  sconce,  that  made  chaos  of 
his  upper  works.  Still  Shelton,  undismayed, 
fought  like  a  hero,  and  ultimately  threw  his 

S^ponent.  By  wav  of  encouragement  to  the 
avigator,  it  was  loudly  vociferated,  "  Shel- 
ton for  £100."  If  staking  had  proved  neces- 
saiy,  it  might  have  tomed  out  a  mere 
flourish. 

5. — ^The  mugs  of  both  the  combatants 
bespoke  their  handvwork.  This  was  a  ding- 
dong  round,  and  uie  men  fought  till  they 
both  fell. 

6.— The  strength  of  Shelton  did  not  keep 
pace  with  his  good  milling;  he  was  much 
oistrened,  and  got  to  the  ropes,  Brobdignag 
following  him  with  his  long  chopper;  the 
punishment  was  terrific.  One  of  the  Giant's 
peepers  was  almost  in  darkness ;  he  was  also 
pipmg  like  a  wom-out  pair  of  bellows ;  but 
he  kept  fighting  till  thev  both  went  down. 

7. — ^This  round  exceeaed  all  that  had  gone 
before  it  in  severity.  The  reciprocal  facers 
were  terrific,  both  of  the  combatants  fre- 
quently going  back  from  the  effect  of  the 
blows.  Shelton  put  in  most  hits,  but  was  at 
length  sent  down. 

8.— Shelton  commenced  with  good  science, 
and  nearly  floored  his  opponent's  teeth. 
Brobdignag,  however,  was  not  idle  in  re- 
turning noobers;  Shelton,  with  much  dex- 
terity, after  making  a  heavy  hit,  instantly 
gave^  a  back-hander,  that  spoiled  the  shape 
of  his  opponent's  nose.  The  applause  was 
loud ;  but  Shelton  was  sent  down :  the  work 
he  had  to  perform  before  victoiy  was  certain 
appeared  too  heavy  for  him  to  execute. 

9. — Sparring  and  feints  were  out  of  the 
question ;  it  was  nothing  but  execution  upon 
both  sides.  This  round  was  equal  to  the 
seventh.  Both  the  men  stood  up  and  hit  tiU 
their  strength  was  gone,  when  they  dosed 


*  This  is  PiflTce  Egan's  report,      helton  was  5  feet  10  inches ;  Bum  (who  is  always  by  hlin 
oaUed  Bums)  6  feet  1  inch.    Johnson  was  a  tiifle  under  6  feet  9  inches,  Pemns  6  feet 
inches  in  his  stocking  feet    See  ante,  p.  61. 
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and  wwt  down.  Shelton  appewd  diitre— d,      of  the  tnimiMt,  and  fiefeoiy  «■•  deelaxed  Ibr 
bnf  Brobdicnag  waa  aJbo  very  qneer.  Shelton.    It  ooeopied  aboat  sizteen  mimifeea. 


10.— Shelton,  howerer,  left  his  Moond'a  Shelton  ga?8  a  dreadful  baok-haaded  &oer 

knee  fint,  and  appeared  at  the  acratoh.    He  in  thia  round. 

put  in  two  faoert  without  return,  and  alao         Bbmaulb.— Shelton  never  took  lo  Bsnch, 

a  bodier  near  the  mark ;  but  the  Giant,  nor  fought  better,  if  to  weU,  thronghoot  his 

ftirious  at  such  treatment,  ran  in  and  ffot  pusilistie  career.    To  say  the  least  of  it»  if 

Shelton  down.    It  was  thought  he  hit  ttie  calculation  or  oompariMa  can  be  admittod. 

latter  unfairlr,  but  it  was  purelj  aooidentaL  it  was  a  sort  of  "  nothing  Tentare,  iwi^liiwg 

•'  Foul  I  '*  "  Fair  1'*  etc.,  were  loudly  bawled  win."     It  proved  sncoesiAil,  and,  witli  the 

on  all  sides ;  but  the  umpires  did  not  notioe  many-headed,  that  is  the  only  tonehstone  of 

it.  Oliver,  with  much  conndenoe,  now  offered  all  exploits.     Shelton  not  only  gamed  ilie 

£10  to  £2  npon  Shelton.  parse  by  the  event,  but  raised  hinuelf  highly 

11. — It  was  by  no  means  safe  to  Shelton,  in  pnblio  opinion.    He  won  by  nothing  else 

although  he  came  gaily  up  to  fight    Some  but  lus  ^^ood  fifhtinff.     Bum  knew  litUe 

sharp  work  oooorrM,  and  Shelton  was  hit  about  scientific  oozing,  but  acted  like   a 

down.  determined  man.    Boui  men  were  heavily 

12  and  last— Little  Gulliver  seemed  the  punished.    It  ought  not  to  be  foigotten  that 


giant  in  this  round,  for  Brobdignag  was  hit  Khelton  had  been  acting  as  second  to  the 

to  a  stand-still.    He  was  quite  sick.     He,  Gas-man,  drinking  porter,  etc,  and   was 

however,  mflled  as  long  as  he  was  able,  and  called  into  action  without  any  training,  and 

Shelton  received  some  heavy  blows.  In  dos-  nnder  every  disadvantage.     A  subsonption 

ing,  both  went  down :  but  when  time  was  was  made  upon  tha  gxouid  for  Bum. 
called,  the  Giant  ooold  not  answer  the  sound 

^Unde  Ben,"  was  muoh  disgcuted  at  ihia  defeat  of  '*ooiuin  Bob/'  and 
found  a  dozen  excellent  reasons  why  he  ought  not  to  have  lost  the  fight,  so 
that  Bob  was  indulged  with  another  "  shy,"  the  money  staked,  and  the  day 
fixed  for  Tuesday,  June  1st,  1819.  Moulsey  Hurst  was  once  more  the 
campus  martins,  and  early  on  the  Tuesday  morning  aforesaid  ''the  kda  wot 
lore  to  see  a  fig^t"  were  in  motion.  Scarcely,  howerer,  had  the  cayalcade 
reached  Hampton  when  it  was  clear  from  the  whisperings  of  groups,  and  the 
ghastly  smile  on  the  face  of  more  than  one  publican,  that  a  screw  was  loose. 
The  only  anxiety  now  was  where  the  null  was  likely  to  take  place.  The 
circumstance  of  the  removal  was  in  consequence  of  the  person  who  rented  the 
ferry  refusing  the  London  watermen  permission  to  exercise  their  occupatioa 
in  ferrying  the  passengers  over  at  the  last  fight,  and  also  in  having  several  of 
them  fined  for  so  doing ;  they,  in  turn,  vowed  revenge,  went  to  the  magis- 
trates, and  laid  an  information  respecting  the  fight  between  Bum  and  Shelton. 
This  conduct  spoiled  Monkey,  and  Hotmslow  Heath  was  immediately  substi* 
tuted.  Cionsiderable  betting  occurred  at  all  the  sporting  houses  the  preceding 
evening,  and  the  Qiant  was  decidedly  the  &vourite,  6  and  7  to  4.  The  ring 
being  formed  at  a  little  after  one  o'clock,  Shelton  appeared,  followed  by  Cribb 
and  Randall,  and  threw  up  his  hat ;  and  Bum,  with  his  relative  Ben  Bum, 
and  Bonnelly,  entered  the  ring.  Bum  threw  his  topper  into  the  roped 
square  to  answer  the  challenge,  but  the  wind  blew  it  out  to  some  distance. 
This  trifiing  event  was  considered  an  unfavourable  omen  to  ''Hercules." 
The  odds  now  changed,  and  Shelton  was  the  fttvourite,  or  rather  it  ^as 
even  betting. 
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THE  FIGHT. 


Aonnd  1.— On  itripjnnff,  Bom  appealed 
in  fine  condition.  Some  sparring  took  place, 
and  Shelton  waa  rather  cautions.  The  Giant 
at  length  let  fly  with  his  right  on  Shelton*s 
body,  bnt  it  was  slight.  The  latter  re- 
tomed  a  bodier  with  his  left  sharply,  and 
immediately  planted  a  tremendous  faoer  that 
was  heard  over  the  ring,  repeated  it  still 
harder,  and  the  Giant  went  down  like  a  log. 
(Great  shooting.) 

2.'-The  big  one  appeared  a  little  confused, 
and  he  received  another  nobber.  He  now 
became  furious,  and  made  some  hits;  but 
Shelton  repeated  the  dose  severely,  and  Bum 
fell  upon  his  flMe.  (Greater  shouting  than 
before,  and  five  to  one  on  Shelton  was 
offered^ 

8. — ^Tne  GKant  made  a  desperate  hit  on  the 
body,  and  otherwise  stuck  to  Shelton;  but 
the  nobbing  svstem  was  again  adopted  bv 
the  latter  witn  success,  jji  dosing,  both 
down,  Shelton  uppermost. 

4.— This  was  a  tremendous  round,  and  the 
hitting  upon  both  sides  was  terrific.  Shelton 
undermost. 

6. — ^The  superior  two-handed  fighting  of 
Shelton  astonished  the  ring.  He  put  in  five 
fiusers  so  sharpljr,  that  Bum  ran  in  after  his 
adversary,  ana,  in  fiiUing,  hung  by  the  ropes 
till  down. 

6.— Sharp  exohan^,  till  Shelton  hit  down 
Bum.  It  was  nothing  but  downright  mill- 
ing. 

/•^-Shelton  hit  the  big  one  staggering 
away;  he  would  not  be  denied,  bnt  returned 
furiously  to  the  attack,  and  sent  Shelton 
down.  (*'Well  done,  Bum;  Shelton  wiU 
soon  be  on  the  go.") 

S.^Shelton  broke  away  in  fine  style,  bnt 
in  dosing,  the  Giant  fell  upon  him  heavily. 

9.^Shelton  seemed  at  work  at  an  anvil, 
and  closed  the  left  eye  of  his  opponent.  He 
was,  however,  undermost. 

10. — ^Bum  was  hit  almost  to  a  stand-still ; 
but  he  recovered,  and  hit  Shdton  down.  It 
appeared  almost  impossible  for  Shelton  to 
take  the  fight  out  of  nis  opponent. 

11. — Shelton  had  worked  so  hard  that  he 
seemed  rather  weak,  and  went  down  from  a 
slight  hit. 

12.— The  fine  sdenoe  of  Shelton  made  the 
Giant  quite  foam  again.  He  nobbed  him 
and  broke  away  with  the  utmost  dezteritnr, 
while  Gc^  kept  passionately  following  Shel- 
ton, receiving  at  every  step :  the  latter  ulti- 
mately went  down. 

13. — ^This  round  rather  alarmed  the  friends 
of  Shelton;  for,  although  the  latter  kept 
pegging  away,  he  oould  not  keep  the  Giant 
out.  He  seemed  to  defy  punisnment,  and 
resolutely  ran  in ;  indeed,  in  dosing,  he  not 
only  fibbed  Shelton  severely,  but,  in  atrajg^- 
ffling  for  the  throw,  positively  lifted  him 
Ealz  a  foot  from  the  ground,  when,  quite 
•zhansted,  both  fell.     ('* Bravo  1   bravo!** 


L — Gog  plunged  in  to  work,  and  Shelton 
impellea  forward  and  hung  on  the  ropes ; 


from  all  parti  of  the  ring;  and  "This  is 
something  like  fighting.**) 

14..  -^        '  • 
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he,  however,  extricated  himself,  and  the' big 
one  was  undermost. 

16  to  17.— The  fighting  was  desperate  in 
all  these  rounds;  but  Shelton,  although 
gettinff  weaker  from  his  great  exertions, 
kept  the  lead. 

18. — ^The  GKant  ran  in  at  Shelton,  when 
the  latter  stopped  him  with  such  a  nobber 
Ihat  he  went  down  on  his  faoe. 

19. — ^Bnm  was  drunk  from  the  nobbing  he 
received,  still  he  returned  manf^y  to  the 
charge,  till  both  went  down. 

SO.— Shelton*s  face  exhibited  heavy  punish- 
ment, but  Bum's  head  was  terrific— it  had 
been  in  chancery  for  the  last  ten  minutes. 
The  former  ran  himself  down. 

21.— The  Giant  went  down  from  a  hit  like 
a  shot.  This  blow  was  given  in  the  bodjr; 
the  big  one's  ogles  rolled  again,  and  his 
tongue  lolled  out  of  his  mouth. 

22. — ^It  was  astonishing  to  see  the  GKant 
recover  and  come  to  the  scratch.  Shdton 
had  the  worst  of  this  round,  and  received 
some  dreadful  punishment.  The  odds  waver- 
ing a  little  as  shelton  went  down. 

23. — Shdton  again  down.  (Even  betting ; 
some  fears  expressed  for  Shelton's  weakness.) 

24  to  26.— Not  safe  to  Shdton  in  all  theae 
rounds. 

27. — ^A  singular  round.  Both  turned  round 
and  went  down.  (Two  to  one  on  Shelton.) 
In  this  round  the  latter  was  again  lifted  off 
his  legs  like  a  doU. 

28.— This  round  was  so  well  fought  by 
Shelton,  that  Cribb  roared  out,  **  One  hun- 
dred guineas  to  a  &rthing.-it*s  all  right." 

29  and  30.— In  favour  of  Shdton,  bnt  both 
distressed. 

31. — ^Bum  so  hit  that  he  dragged  Shelton 
after  him  as  he  was  fidling. 

32.— This  was  a  well  fought  round ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  Giant  was  nobbed  right 
away  from  his  opponent,  he  reoovored,  and 
ran  after  Shelton,  swinging^  his  arms  quite 
abroad,  as  it  were,  and  aoddentally  hit  his 
man  down. 

38. — Shelton  got  up  angry,  and  was  losing 
hii  temper,  but  his  seconds  wamed  him  of 
his  daiu^r  He  at  lenp^i  grew  cool,  became 
himself  fought  sdentificaUy,  and  by  a  tre- 
mendous facer  floored  his  big  opponent. 
(Great  shoutinir;  and  "He'll  not  fight 
another  round.**) 

34. — ^Notwithstanding  the  punishment  the 
Giant  had  received,  his  peepers  nearly  dark- 
ened, his  wind  did  not  appear  to  be  bad ; 
and  as  for  his  game,  he  proved  himself  a 
glutton  of  the  first  mould.  This  was  a  sharp 
round  and  Shelton,  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  ring,  was  hit  down,  although  the  GKan^ 
appeared  quite  done  np  the  roond  before. 
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85.^Th«  good  flffhtiiig  of  Sholtan  now  Bon  wm  m  dnadfblly  ba«leii  thai  it  wat 

mado  it  quite  mh.    Ho  pat  in  ono,  two,  oooio  minatM  before  ne  wae  made  oansiUeb 

three  io  aharply  on  the  mng  of  Bani«  that  and  oarried  oat  of  the  ring, 

he  went  down  on  hie  &oe  in  n  atate  of  Rbmab¥».— Shelton  proved  hinuelf  thia 

■tapor.  day  a  saperior  fiffhter.    He  hit  with  both 

36.— The  atrength  of  Bnm'i  eeoonda  ooold  handa  witn  n  fteiHtj  that  astoniahed  all  the 

■carcely  drag  him  ap  to  plaoe  him  on  their  amateara ;  and  it  waa  thooght  that  not  one 

loieea.    It  waa  now  llclipae  to  a  lame  don-  on  the  liat,  of  hia  wmght,  ooold  oope  wiHi 

Iceir ;  Gkw  waa  floored  in  a  twinkling.  him.    He  erinoed  great  game,  and  waa  in 

87  and  laat. — Bam  waa  hit  down  like  a  fine  condition.    Bom,  too,  behaved  maafhlly 

ahot,  and  ooold  not  oome  again.    It  ooon-  in  the   extreme;   more   real  ooarage  waa 

pied  thirty-two  minatea  and  ten  aeoonda.  never  witneowd. 

Sbelton  was  now  matched  against  Benniworth,  the  Essex  Champion,  for 
fifty  goineas  a-side,  at  Southend,  on  Friday,  Jane  25,  1819,  to  fight  on  that 
day  six  weeks.  A  deposit  of  £20  a-side  was  also  put  down.  In  oonaequenoe 
of  an  accident,  which  Shelton  met  with  at  a  dinner  giren  to  Boh  Oregson,  at 
the  Maid  and  Magpie,  St  Catherine's,  on  Tuesday,  June  29,  it  was  thought 
he  must  not  only  hare  forfeited  to  Benniworth,  hut  that  he  nerer  would 
have  heen  ahle  to  enter  the  Friae  Bing  again.  The  artery  of  his  right  arm 
was  cut  across  with  a  rummer.  Two  surgeons  immediately  dressed  the 
wound,  and  he  recovered  in  a  yery  short  time;  hut  the  friends  of  Benni- 
worth preferred  forfeiting  the  deposit  of  £20^  to  risking  the  erent  of  a 
contest. 

A  match  of  much  interest  was  now  made  hetween  Shelton  and  Tom  Oliyer 
(see  OiiTXB,  Period  Y.),  and  Thursday,  Decemher  28,  1819,  named  for  the 
hattle,  Copthome,  twenty-eight  miles  from  London,  being  the  rendesvoua. 
The  day  proved  a  deluge,  and  when  the  half-drowned  wayfarers  had  reached 
Blindlow  Heath,  twenty-three  miles  frt)m  town,  they  found  that  the  ring  had 
been  made  there.  The  backers  of  Shelton  protested  against  the  fig^t  taking 
place  on  this  spot,  to  Qibbons,  the  ring-maker,  as  being  not  only  contrary  to 
the  order  given,  but  that  it  was  swampy,  and  surrounded  with  puddles  of 
water;  that  they  should  proceed  to  Copthome,  where  Shelton  had  heen 
moved  the  day  preceding,  and  they  left  a  communication  for  the  commander- 
in-chief  to  that  effect. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  latter  gentleman  at  Blindlow  Heath,  he  sent  an 
express  to  Copthome  (which,  however,  did  not  arrive  till  twenty  minutes 
before  two  o'clock),  for  Shelton  to  retum  and  meet  Oliver  at  the  former 
place.  Shelton  declared  he  was  ready  to  fight  anywhere ;  but  his  backers 
firmly  insisted  that  Copthome  was  the  place  named,  and  ozdy  at  Copthome 
should  he  fight.  Upon  the  retum  of  the  messenger  to  Blindlow,  Oliver  threw 
up  his  hat  in  the  ring  for  Shelton  to  come  forward ;  a  ring  was  also  formed 
at  Copthome,  where  Shelton  waited  till  three  o'clock  for  the  arrival  of  Oliver, 
but  without  effect    Thus,  singularly  enough,  there  were  two  rings,  but  no 
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fight.    Eendrick  and  Sutton^  a  pair  of  "niggen/'  howeyer,  sported  their 
aable  skins,  and  Sutton  was  the  victor. 

To  return  to  Oliver  and  Shelton.  The  men  and  their  Mends  met  at 
Biddlesdown,  and  it  was  formally  agreed  to  meet  at  Sawbridgeworth,  which 
they  did  on  the  Idth  January,  1820,  when,  after  a  desperate  battle,  full 
of  fluctuations,  Shelton  was  defeated  in  fifty-one  minutes  (See  Oliveb,  past). 

The  particulars  of  Tom's  match  with  George  Cooper,  and  his  defeat  at 
Moulsey,  June  27,  1820,  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Oeoeqe  Coopkh, 
ante,  p.  314. 

On  Tuesday,  August  18,  1820,  at  a  place  called  Kit's  dotty  House,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  from  Maidstone,  a  purse  of  £20  was  subscribed  for  a 
match  between  Shelton  and  a  big  navigator;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
latter  not  appearing  in  the  ring  to  "  show  fight"  at  the  appointed  time,  £10 
were  given  to  Shelton. 

Carter  had  been  for  a  few  months  in  Ireland,  on  a  sparring  tour,  but, 
on  his  return,  he  did  not  seem  much  improved  in  purse  or  person  by  the 
trip.  Finding  himself  in  company  with  Shelton,  at  a  sporting  dinner,  held 
at  the  Brown  Bear,  Bow  Street,  the  Lancashire  Champion  spoke  disparagingly 
of  Shelton's  capabilities ;  some  discussion  followed,  and  twenty  pounds  being 
posted,  Shelton  replied  to  the  boasting  challenge  by  accepting  it  instanter. 
The  afiiiir  was  short,  but  by  no  means  sweet  to  Carter,  for  Shelton  beat  him 
to  a  stand-still  in  three  rounds  only.    This  was  on  the  10th  of  July,  1821. 

The  renowned  Josh.  Hudson  was  next  matched  with  our  hero,  for  £100 
arside ;  the  battle  was  decided  at  Harpenden  Common,  near  St.  Alban's,  on 
the  10th  of  December,  1822. 

About  a  quarter  before  one,  Josh.  Hudson,  stylishly  dressed,  with  white 
silk  hose,  and  his  drawers  on  ready  for  action,  threw  his  white  topper 
into  the  ring  with  the  confidence  of  a  winning  man,  followed  by  his  seconds, 
Bandall  and  Tom  Owen.  He  paced  up  and  down  the  ring  for  a  considerable 
time,  when  Shelton  was  called  for,  but  he  did  not  appear.  At  length 
Randall,  rather  out  of  temper,  said,  **  It  was  an  unmanly  action  to  keep  his 
man  waiting  so  long  in  the  cold ;  and  if  it  was  for  his  money  he  would  take 
Hudson  out  of  the  ring."  Tom  Cribb  soon  after  showed  himself,  when 
Shelton  was  discovered  crossing  a  wagon,  followed  by  Tom  Belcher  as  his 
second.  Shelton,  in  a  very  cool  manner,  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  and 
immediately  went  up  and  shook  hands  with  his  opponent.  The  colours, 
blue  for  Shelton,  were  tied  to  the  stakes  by  Belcher ;  and  green,  for  Hudson, 
were  tied  over  Shelton's  by  Tom  Owen.  The  odds  had  changed  since  the 
fight  was  made,  and  Hudson  was  decidedly  the  £Bivourite. 
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THE  PIGHT. 


Boand  1.— Od  sbimnng,  Hadson  nerer 
appeared  in  finer  condition ;  bat  the  judges 
of  training  observed  he  was  at  least  a  stone 
hesner  than  he  onght  to  be.  Shelton  was  a 
complete  star;  in  fact,  he  ooold  not  be 
better.  His  attitude  on  settinff-to  was  equal 
to  any  boxer  ever  seen  in  tAe  prise  nng. 
Hudson  did.  not,  as  was  expected,  *'  go  to 
work*'  saaj  eeremonu,  but  viewed  his  oppo* 
nent  with  much  caution,  and  Shelton  was 
equally  circumspect.  The  latter,  however, 
made  a  feint  with  hii  right  hand,  which  fell 
short ;  but  this  was  merely  a  rute  deauerrt 
for  Josh  to  commence  fighting.  Hudson 
slightly  touched  Shelton^  ear,  when  he 
went  m-^k  scramble  occurred,  but  no  blows 
took  place.  Both  went  down,  and  Shelton 
undermost.  (Loud  shouting  from  the  Sast- 
enders.  and  six  to  four  on  Josh.) 

2. — Shelton  smiled,  scratched  his  nob,  and 
made  himself  well  up  for  mischief;  the 
result  vras,  a  little  l>epper  on  both  sides  on 
each  other's  mugs,  till  Josh,  by  a  severe  hit 
on  the  top  of  Shelton's  nose,  sent  him  off  his 
balance,  and  he  fell  down  on  his  left  knee ; 
but,  with  considerable  g^me,  he  instantly 
jumped  up  to  renew  the  charge.  Hudsoi^ 
however,  thought  he  had  done  enough,  and 
sat  down  on  Randall's  knee.  ("  It's  safe  as 
the  bank,"  said  Owen ;  and  the  East-enders 
offered  to  back  their  hero  to  any  amount.) 

8.— Hadson  was  endcavounng  to  come 
ditto,  but  Shelton's  right  hand  stopped  him. 
It  was  a  severe  round  on  both  sides,  till  both 
went  down,  Hudson  undermost. 

4.^fihelton's  lip  bleeding,  showed  the  first 
blood,  and  Josh's  face  was  TOginning  to  swell. 
The  fine  fighting  of  Shelton  was  conspicu- 
ous; but  we  youth  and  true  courage  of 
Hudson  would  not  be  denied ;  and  although 
the  latter  napped  dreadfully  at  every  tuni, 
he  hit  Shelton  down.  (There  was  a  roar  of 
roars  irom  the  Towerites,  and  two  to  one  on 
Josh.) 

6.— The  fighting  now  was  truly  desperate 
on  both  sides;  Shelton  well-timed  his  op- 
ponent, and  sent  him  staggering  away  by 
three  repeated  facers  without  anv  return; 
yet  the  goodness  of  Josh  was  so  high  that 
he  finished  the  round  in  great  style,  and  had 
Shelton  again  down. 

6.— Josh's  face  was  now  out  to  pieces,  and 
Shelton's  in  a  bad  plight;  both  piping.   The 


latter  tnmed  round  from  the  severi^  of  the 
hitting,  but  onoe  more  resumed  fighting  like 
a  game  oook  till  both  down  (Shouting  fiar 
Hudson.) 

7.— Both  teznUy  distressed,  but  SbsltaB 
down. 

8. — This  was  a  short  round,  but  terrififl 
from  the  execution  done.  Shelton  nobbed 
Josh  at  eveiT  tun,  and  aailled  him  down. 

9.— Josh,  like  a  same  oock,  disputed  ( 
inch  of  ground  till  he  went  down  d'  ' 
beyond  repreeentation.    (Still  his  i 
friends  considered  him  winning,  and  < 
two  to  one.) 

10.— In  this  round  it  might  be  tennod 
"  anybody's  battle ;"  but  the  courage  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  manliness  on  the  other, 
exceeded  all  praise.  Both  down.  (Five  and 
six  to  one  on  Hudson.) 

11.  Josh  commenced  fighting;  but  his 
terrific  pointe  were  gtme,  and  he  began  to  hit 
round.  Shelton  planted  three  or  four  tre- 
mendous facers,  the  claret  following  every 
hit.  Still  Josh  was  dangerous.  Shelton 
going  down,  quite  exhausted,  had  the  worsl 
of  the  ending  of  the  round.  (The  friends  of 
Josh  were  sanguine  enough  to  offer  ten  to 
one.) 

18.  ^  Both  in  the  greatest  distress  till 
down. 

18.*^halton  had  the  best  of  the  fighting, 
but  fell  on  his  face  exhausted,  and  JoSk 
went  down  quite  as  bad.  Still  Josh  was  the 
favourite. 

14  and  last— The  fine  fighting  of  Shelton 
rather  gave  him  the  lead ;  and  as  Josh  was 
going  down  in  a  distressed  state,  so  as  to 
make  it  doubtful  whether  he  might  oome 
again  to  the  scratch,  Shelton  put  in  a  tre- 
mendous blow  under  Josh's  ear,  that  ren- 
dered him  insensible  to  the  call  of  time.  It 
was  very  doubtful  if  Shelton  could  have 
fought  two  more  rounds.  On  the  latter  be- 
ing placed  on  his  second's  knee,  he  fell  on 
the  ground.  It  was  over  in  rather  less  than 
fifteen  minutes. 

Bemarkb.— -Such  a  manly  battle  had  not 
been  seen  for  several  years.  Hudson  never 
fought  half  so  well  before.  Had  Hudson 
proved  the  conqueror,  it  was  the  intention 
of  his  friends  to  have  backed  him  against 
the  Gas  Han  fbr  £500  a-side. 


A  second  match  with  the  John  Bull  Fighter  ended  in  a  forfeit^  Hudson 
receiving  £30. 

It  was  declared  bj  Shelton  that  he  should  never  again  appear  in  the  P.R., 
and  it  would  have  been  well  for  his  pugilistic  fame  had  he  adhered  to  his 
resolution.  Misfortunes,  however,  in  business,  had  involved  him,  and  at  a 
meeting  at  the  Ship,  in  Turnstile,  a  ^*  hig  countryman*'  was  mentioned,  who 
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oonld  be  backed  for  a  cool  hundred  againBt  anything  in  London.  Shelton 
immediately  declared  bis  readiness  to  try  the  metal  of  the  stranger,  and  hence 
his  match  with  Brown,  of  Bridgnorth,  wherein  he  was  defeated,  though  not 
disgraced,  as  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  the  memoir  of  that  boxer. 

Shelton  had,  during  the  whole  of  his  career,  been  observed  to  be 
occasionally  something  more  than  eccentric;  indeed,  in  1812,  he  was  indicted 
for  assaulting  a  police-ofSicer,  who  attempted  to  prevent  him  from  com- 
mitting suicide.  On  this  occasion  his  defence  was,  that  '^  Any  man  had  a 
perfect  right  to  hang  himself ! "  His  gambling  propensities  were  also  un- 
controllable, and  to  this  his  misery  may  be  traced.  His  propensity  to  self- 
destruction  received  a  final  and  melancholy  illustration,  in  the  fact  of  his 
destroying  himself,  on  the  21st  of  June,  1830,  at  the  Ship,  in  Montague 
Court,  Bishopsgate  Street^  by  taking  a  dose  of  prussio  acid.  Hjo  was  id  his 
43td  year. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

JACK  RANDALL,  "THE  NONPAEEIL." 
1809-1821. 

JtsKRAVB  tbe  prize  ring  in  its  palmiest  day  never  exhibited  a  more  acomn* 
plisbed  boxer  than  Eandali.  Though  claimed  {afi&r  his  signal  sucoesses^,  by 
the  Hibernian  portion  of  the  ring  press,  it  appears  that  his  birthplace  was  the 
now-desolated  ''Holy  Land/'  and  that  the  25th  of  the  month  of  Noyember, 
1794,  ushered  Jack  into  the  semi-darkness  of  the  then  fo^y  region  of 
smoke,  dirt,  drabs,  and  drunkenness,  bight  "  St.  Giles's."  Jack,  who  waa 
always  caUed  by  Pierce  Egan  and  Co.,  the  "prime  Irish  lad,"  himself 
laughed,  when  primed  with  gin  —  he  would  not  touch  whisky — at  his 
imputed  Irish  descent 

The  Archery  Qround,  in  the  Long  Fields,  near  where  now  stands 
Eussell  Square,  was  the  scene  of  AAtion  whereon  the  youthful  Randall 
exhibited  his  prowess.  Accoraing  to  toe  aatnority  of  **  Boxiana,"  young 
''Snuff,"  well  known  in  boxing  circles,  was  conquered  three  times  bj 
Randall  in  the  above  place;  and  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  he  fought  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Leonard  in  this  ground,  who  was  a  stone  heavier  than  himselfy 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Leonard  was,  at  length,  so  terribly  punished, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  led  off  the  field.  Size  or  weight,  it  seems,  rarely 
operated  as  any  drawback  to  the  readiness  of  Randall ;  possessing  courage 
of  the  first  order,  his  pluck  rose  superior  to  the  obstacles  he  had  to  encounter. 
Jack  was  unavoidably  involved,  in  Marylebone  Lane,  with  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Henshaw ;  the  latter  was  not  only  taller,  but  had  the  advantage  of  three 
stone  in  weight.  Twenty-five  miDutes  of  hard  fighting  had  occurred  when 
the  friends  of  both  parties  interfered  and  made  a  drawn  battle  of  it.  Not- 
withstanding the  great  difference  between  the  combatants,  from  the  superior 
style  of  fighting  displayed  by  Randall,  it  was  thought  he  must  ultimately 
have  proved  the  conqueror. 

One  Murphy,  an  Irish  isbourer,  an  athletic  young  man,  attacked  RandaU 
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in  Bainbridge-stieet,  St  Giles's ;  but  the  latter,  ondismajcd  by  his  gigantic 
appearance,  milled  Mnrphy  seyerely  in  the  conrse  of  a  few  rounds.  Eandall*s 
height  was  five  feet  six  inches,  his  weight  ten  stone  six  po;Qnds.  His 
appearance  when  stripped  indicated  great  bodily  strength ;  his  shoulders 
athletic,  inclined  to  roundness,  and  his  firame,  altogether  capable  of  great 
exertion,  very  compact. 

The  first  recorded  battle  in  which  Randall  is  noticed  was  with  Jack  the 
butcher,  in  the  Eegent's  Park,  Marylebone.  It  originated  in  a  dispute 
respecting  some  improper  conduct  in  a  fight,  in  which  these  heroes  had  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  seconds,  and,  being  a  point  of  honour,  it  was  decided 
instantly.  In  the  course  of  twenty  minutes  Bandall  was  declared  the 
conqueror. 

Bandall  now  aspired  to  higher  honours  among  the  pugilistic  corps,  and, 
in  the  same  ring  in  which  Scroggins  and  Eales  had  contended,  at  Coombe 
Wood,  on  August  26,  1815,  he  made  his  debut  with  Walton,  denominated 
the  Twickenham  Youth,  for  a  purse  of  five  guineas.  Bandall  astonished  the 
amateurs  with  the  gaiety  of  his  style,  and  the  decisive  action  he  exhibited. 
Paddington  Jones  and  Whale  were  his  seconds  upon  this  occasion ;  and,  m 
the  short  space  of  ten  minutes,  the  Twickenham  Touth,  who  in  other  battles 
had  showed  some  talent  for  milling,  was  so  peppered  that  he  left  the  ring. 

After  Carter  and  Bobinson  had  exhibited  at  Moulsey  Hurst  the  first  time, 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1816,  Bandall  entered  the  ring  with  George  Dodd,  for 
a  purse  of  five  guineas.  It  was  a  well-contested  battle,  and  twenty-five 
minutes  elapsed  before  victory  was  decided  in  favour  of  our  hero.  West- 
Country  Dick  and  Clark  were  his  seconds. 

On  Wednesday,  May  28,  1816,  at  Coombe  Wood,  Bandall  entered  the  lists 
with  a  Jew,  denominated  ''Ugly  Baruk,"  for  a  subscription  purse  of  ten 
guineas,  collected  on  the  ground,  towards  a  second  fight.  The  amateurs  were 
completely  astonished  at  the  milling  capabilities  displayed  by  Bandall ;  more 
especially  as  his  figure  appeared  so  meagre  and  lank,  that  an  opinion  was 
generally  entertained  that  ''Toung  Paddy"  must  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes  be  finished  by  this  determined  Israelite.  But  so  opposite  was  the 
result  that  Baruk,  **  ugly''  as  his  index  had  hitherto  been  declared,  was  now, 
owing  to  the  sudden  painting  it  underwent,  not  only  rendered  more 
''unlikely,"  but  so  utterly  metamorphosed  as  scarcely  to  be  recognisable. 
The  decisive  qualities  of  Bandall  were  so  conspicuous  as  to  elicit  the  un- 
qualified praise  of  the  best  judges  of  scientific  pugilism.  Bandall  did  not 
give  the  Jew  a  single  chance  throughout  the  fight — he  one-two'd  him  with 
surprising  celerity,  and  floored  him  in  almost  every  round.    The  battle  only 
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cofltinned  twelre  miniites;  lUndftll  wm  eeoonded  by  Tom  Oliver  and  dark. 
The  abilities  of  Bandall  were  now  the  theme  of  conTersaticm  among  the 
amateuTB;  but,  owing  to  a  bad  finger,  and  want  of  neoeseaiy  time  to 
generally  improve  his  frame,  he  was  not  matched  till  Thnraday,  April  8, 
1817.  when  he  entered  the  lists  with  West-Conntry  Diok,  for  twenty-five 
guineas  a  side. 

A  roped  ring  was  prepared  for  the  occasion,  abont  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
Twickenham,  on  the  Common,  and  nnmerons  vehicles  of  all  sorts  were  placed 
round  it,  forming  a  capacious  amphitheatre.  Several  marquees  were  also 
erected  on  the  ground,  filled  with  the  good  things  of  this  life,  to  render  the 
sports  of  the  day  pleasant  and  attractive  to  those  lads  who  were  ''well 
breeched;"  but  such  is  the  uncertain  chance  of  war,  that  a  gentieman  who 
rode  into  the  ring,  having  all  the  appearanoe  of  an  amateur,  unfortanately 
tumbd  out  to  be  a  county  magistrate.  He  very  politely  requested  the  officisl 
characters  to  remove  the  ring,  and  to  disperse  as  soon  as  possible — a  good  deal 
of  persuasion  was  tried  to  prevail  on  him  to  let  the  manly  sport  proceed ;  but 
he  was  good-naturedly  inflexible,  and  observed,  that  he  had  been  upon  his 
horse  ever  since  seven  in  the  morning  on  the  look'K>ut,  and  that  it  was  im- 
possible the  battle  could  take  place  in  the  county  of  Middlesex.  This  was 
enough ;  and,  in  less  than  half-an-hour,  not  a  drag  was  left  behind.  Bill 
Gibbons,  Bichmond,  Harmer,  Scroggins,  Cribb,  etc.,  repaired  to  Hayes, 
followed  by  a  great  party  of  horsemen  and  carriages,  and  formed  a  ring,  but 
this  ultimately  proved  a  hoax,  to  the  no  small  chagrin  of  thousands.  The 
better  informed  proceeded  to  Twickenham,  where  the  subject  was  again 
discussed;  and  on  a  signal  being  given  the  carriage  wheelB  went  round 
like  lightning,  the  water  was  crossed  in  a  twinkling,  and  on  the  plains  of 
Moulsey,  in  Surrey,  about  two  o'clock,  Kandall  entered  the  ring  and  threw 
up  his  hat,  followed  by  Dick.  Paddington  Jones  and  Dick  Whale  seconded 
Bandall ;  and  Oliver  and  dark  were  counsel  for  Dick.  Two  to  one  on  Bandall. 
Though  both  combatants  were  known  to  the  ring,  Bandall  was  considered  the 
better  fighter.  The  spectators  were  of  the  first-  respectability,  but  not  veiy 
numerous.  A  small  delay  oocurred,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  Dick  refosing  to 
fight  out  of  a  roped  ring. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— On  Mtting-to  much   cantion  aury  tiU  both  w«nt  down.    (Three  to  <mb  oo 

WM  obsenred  on  both  sidof  to  obtain  the  Bandall,  who  had  drawn  Diek't  cork.) 
first  adTanta|;e ;  Bandall,  with  great  dez-  2.— Bandall,  foil  of  fire,  immediately  took 

terity,  pat  in  a  eharp  fhoer.    In  returning,  the  lead,  and  nobbed  Diok  eo  fncoeMfollr, 

Diok  hit  short.    Some  few  blows  were  ex-  that  he  tomed  ronnd  firom  his  opponent.   In 

changed  in  faTonr  of  Bandall,  who  fought  dosinff,  as  before,  he  held  Dick  np  and  fiMsed 

his  way  in  to  a  elose,  and  fibbed  his  adver-  him  tul  he  went  down.    (Lond  applause.) 
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3.— Biok  set  ^x)  with  mnbh  gta&ty,  uid  pat 
in  tk  body  hit,  bat  he  eoold  miake  no  eaocesB- 
fol  imprenion  apcn  Bandall.  The  latter 
not  only  oat-fooght  him,  bat  again  fibbed 
him  down. 

4. — ^The  •aperioriiy  of  milling  was  de« 
cidedly  on  the  side  of  Randall,  who  drove 
Dick  from  him.  In  cloeing,  Dick  went  down 
rather  rapidlT  from  the  namerons  blows  he 
had  reoeivea  in  this  round,  and  it  was 
thought  a  fool  blow  had  been  given  him : 
mach  vociferation  took  plaoe  <»  "Fool! 
"Fair!  "etc. 

6. — Bandall*8  distances  were  well  mea- 
sared,  and  Diok*s  nob  was  again  in  contact 
with  Jack's  fist  At  the  ropes  Dick  made 
an  ineffeotoal  straggle  to  escape  from  the 
severe  fibbing  whicn  Randall  was  so  liber- 
ally bestowing  upon  him.  (Five  to  one; 
bat  no  takers.) 

6. — Randall  commenced  work  after  the 
manner  of  a  hammer-man  at  a  foxge,  and 
although  Dick  kept  plunging  with  his 
fiivoante  right-handed  nits,  yet  in  closing 
Randall  held  him  up  with  the  tightness  m 
a  vice,  beating  %  tattoo  upon  his  mus,  till 
he  felt  disposed  to'  send  him  down.  (Load 
shouting.) 

r.^Tne  left  hand  of  Dick  seemed  of  no 
use  to  him,  and  his  right  did  not  perform 
the  severe  execution  it  had  displayed  on 
former  occasions.  RandaU,  indeed,  ^ct 
away  from  it  with  much  adroitness.  Diok 
was  again  fibbed  down. 

8.— Randall  now  satisfied  the  ring  that  he 
must  win ;  he  showed  himself  a  scientific 
fighter;  he  worked  well  with  both  hands, 
and  not  only  hit  Dick  away  from  him,  bat 
nltimatcly  milled  him  down. 

9. — ^Dick  put  in  a  facer.  Randall,  in  re- 
turning, hit  short  and  went  round,  but  re- 
covered himself;  in  dosing,  fibbed  Diok 
severely  at  the  ropes,  and  then  dropped  him 
in  style.    (Six  to  one  on  Randall.) 

10.— The  nob  of  Dick  was  &st  losing  its 
shape  from  the  severe  hammering  of  Ran- 
dall, who  applied  his  fist  rapidlv  on  his 
opponent's  mag.    In  cloeing,  both  aown. 

11.— A  short  round,  whidh  terminated  in 
fijkvour  of  Randall,  as  did  also  the  12th,  18th, 
and  14th  rounds. 

15. — Dick  was  desperately  endeavonrinj; 
to  effect  a  change  in  his  favour:  he  hit 
RandaU  on  the  face,  pat  in  a  hard  blow  on 


his  shoulder,  and  had  the  best  of  this  rcnnd. 
(Both  down.) 

16  to  80.— Randall  seemed  rather  blown 
in  these  rounds,  and  at  times  got  away  from 
Dick's  right  hand.  In  fact  he  had  not  been 
idle  for  a  moment,  and  the  face  of  his  oppo- 
nent gave  a  strong  specimen  of  his  capa- 
bilities; he  was  fibbed  down  upon  every 
set-to.    (Five  to  one.) 

21.— A  good  deal  of  sparring  occurred 
before  a  blow  was  exchanged,  when  Randall 
put  in  fbur  facers  without  any  return.  Both 
down.    (Any  odds.) 

22.— The  arm  of  Randall  appeared  to  have 
the  actirity  of  a  fiddler  playmg  a  country 
dance ;  his  hand  was  never  out  oi  his  oppo- 
nent's face. 

23. — 'Ihis  round  claimed  much  attention 
from  its  sineularity.  Dick  put  in  two  severe 
body  hits,  but  in  closing  Randall  fibbed 
him  severely  with  his  left  hand,  then  chuiged 
it  with  the  most  apparent  ease,  and  pnniuied 
Dick  down.    (Great  applause.) 

24  to  27.— In  these  rounds  the  spectators 
were  surprised  to  see  the  successful  manner 
that  Randall  held  up  Dick  with  one  arm, 
and  punished  him  with  the  other.  His  head 
was  now  completely  in  chancenr,  his  left  eye 
quite  puffed  up,  and  he  had  Seen  down  so 
often,  as  to  get  the  appellation  of  "  Tumble- 
down Diok.^ 

28.— The  battle  was  fast  drawing  to  a 
close ;  the  excellence  of  RandaU  was  now 
acknowledged  by  all.  Dick  endeavoured  to 
make  some  desperate  hits;  but  Randall 
nobbed  him  at  arm's  length  with  the  utmost 
coolness,  and  in  closing  did  as  he  liked  with 
him. 

29  and  last.— On  setting-to,  Randall,  with 
much  severity,  put  in  a  blow  on  the  bread- 
basket, that  not  onlv  puffed  the  wind  out  of 
Dick,  but  he  went  down  and  instantly  rolled 
np  like  tk  bale  of  doth.     Such  a  olow  is 


rarelv  witnessed.  Time  was  called,  and  upon 
Dick*^  getting  up  to  come  to  the  scratch,  he 
shook  hands  with  Randall,  and  resigned  the 


contest.    Time  thirty-three  minutes  and  a 
half. 

Randall,  in  the  above  contest,  proved  him- 
self a  good  two-handed  hitter,  out  was  un- 
asnally  successful  with  his  left  hand.  Dick 
had  not  the  slightest  chance.  Randall  left 
the  ring  wiihoat  a  scratch  upon  his  faoe. 


The  BcientifLo  qualities  displayed  by  Harry  Holt  (See  Holt,  in  Appendix), 
in  a  battle  of  an  honr  and  a  halfs  duration  with  Parish,  the  watermany  and 
in  his  more  recent  conquest  of  O'Donnell,  at  Arlington  Comer,  had  much 
prepossessed  the  amateurs  in  his  favowt ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  excellence 
of  Bandall,  it  was  generally  thought  that  Holt  would  turn  out  a  worthy 
competitor.  In  consequence  of  this  opinion,  a  match  for  twenty-five  guineas 
a-side  was  made  between  the  abore  pugilists.    Considciable  interest  was  felt 
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by  the  sixnrting  world  respecting  its  deeisioiiy  whioh  took  place  at  Coombe 
Warren,  on  Tuesday,  May  20,  1817,  in  a  twenty-fonr  feet  roped  ring. 

The  wet  state  of  the  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the  morning  prerented 
great  numben  of  the  fancy  from  quitting  the  metropolis,  and  although  it  was 
extremely  fine  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coombe  Wood,  there  were  not  abore 
six  hundred  persons  present,  among  whom  were  Colonel  Berkeley,  Captain 
Barclay,  Messrs.  Jackson  and  Ghilly,  Cribb,  Carter,  Oliver,  Scroggins,  Crockey, 
Ballard,  Oibbons,  etc.  The  combatants  were  nearly  alike  in  weight,  both 
under  eleven  stone. 

It  was  upon  the  whole  one  of  the  most  orderly  conducted  matches  ever 
witnessed,  excepting  a  sHght  fracas  which  occurred  between  Caleb  Baldwin 
and  the  keepers  of  the  gate.  The  latter,  not  immediately  recognizing  the 
veteran  of  the  ring,  refused  his  vehicle  admittance,  without  the  usual  tip ; 
but  Caleb,  finding  argufying  the  topic  would  not  do — ^instead  of  paying  them 
in  sterling  coin,  dealt  out  another  sort  of  currency,  which,  although  without 
the  Mint  impress,  had  such  an  effect  upon  the  Johnny  Eaws  that  the  gate 
flew  open  and  Caleb  rode  through  in  triumph.  At  a  little  after  one.  Holt 
appeared  in  the  ring  and  threw  up  his  hat;  Randall  immediately  followed. 
Paddington  Jones  and  Whale  seconded  the  latter,  and  Fainter  and  dark  for 
Holt 

The  usual  ceremony  of  shaking  hands  having  been  performed,  every  eye 
was  on  the  stretch,  looking  out  for  the  first  advantage.  Seven  to  four 
generally  on  RandaU,  but  two  to  one  in  many  instances* 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boand  1.— The  oombatants  had  waroely  thre'^  minatoa,  caught  hold  of  Holt*8  ribs  in 

placed  themselTea  in  attitade,  when  Ban-  rather  a  sinffolar  manner,  and  threw  him. 

dall's  left  hand,  with  much  severity,  caught  (Three  and  lonr  to  one  loudly  offered  npon 

Holt  on  his  month.    He  repeated  it  as  qmok  BandaU.) 

as  lightning,  and  was  endeavouring  to  plant  8.— BandaU,  with   the   ntmott   coolness, 

a  third,  but  Holt  stopped  him.     BandaU  again  beat  the  tattoo  upon  Holt's  nob.    It 

again  put  in  another  desperate  facer ;  a  few  was  altospether  a  long  round ;  but  the  science 

blows  were  exchanged,  when  BandaU  went  exhibited  b^  Holt  was  that  of  stopping  in- 

in  with  his  usual  sort  of  hook  to  fib,  but  stead  of  giving,  and  the   speofcators  were 

Holt  caught  hold  of  his  arm,  and  a  sharp  astonished  at  Qie  little  execution  he  per- 

struggle  took  place  for  the  throw.    BandaU  formed.     BandaU  put  in  upwards  of  six 

showed  the  most  strength,  and  Holt  was  facers,  damaging  the  peepers  of  his  oppo- 

undermost.    (Three  to  one  upon  BandaU.)  nent,  and  dareting  his  fiuse  aU  over,  and 

2. — On  coining  to  the  scratch  in  this  very  sent  him  down  from  a  tremendous  hit  on  the 

early  stage  of  the  fight  Holt's  muff  showed  side  of  his  head.    (Five  to  one.) 

the  painter  had  been  busy.    Ban£kU's  left  4.  —  Holt  came  to   the  scratch    undis* 

hana  again  sucoessfuUy  nobbed  his  adver-  mayed,  but  he  had  no  sooner  set-to  than 

sary.     Considerable  science  was  now  dis-  the  left  hand  of  BandaU  dealt  out  tremen- 

played  on  both  sides ;  Holt  stopped  many  dous  punishment.    It  was  never  out  of  his 

blows  in  good  stvle,  and  also  planted  a  sharp  opixmenfs  face.    Holt,  it  was  now  evident, 
blow  on  ftandalrs  cheek.    Several  hits  were 
exdhanffed,  but  materiaUy  to  the  advantage 
of  BandaU,  who,  in  finishing  this  round  of 
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nnder  the  left  6«r  of  Sandall  that  the  latter 
bled  prodigionsly.  The  scienoe  of  Baadall 
was  pre-eminent ;  he  pnt  in  liz  facers  almost 
snocessiTely ;  and  when  Holt  at  length 
stopped  him  on  this  boring  suit,  he  nsed  his 
riKht  hand  with  nearlj  eqnal  saocess  till 
Holt  went  down. 

5.— Bandall  was  compelled  to  fight  ex- 
tremely different  from  the  mode  ne  had 
adopted  with  West  Coontry  Dick.  Holt  waa 
not  to  be  fibbed,  and  Bandall  convinced 
the  admirers  of  scientific  pugilism  that  he 
was  a  most  effective  ont-fighter.  His  hits 
were  tremendous,  and  Holt*s  &oe  was  com- 
pletely vermilioned.  In  this  round,  not- 
withstanding the  damaged  peepers  of  Holt, 
h  put  in  so  sharp  a  blow  on  the  bridge  of 
Bandall's  nose  that  it  pinked  his  index  in  an 
instant.  The  quickest  ejre  could  scarcely 
keep  pace  with  the  execution  performed  by 
Bandall's  left  hand  in  this  round,  and  he 
repeatedly  hit  Holt  from  him  till  he  went 
down.    (AH  betters,  and  no  offers  accepted.) 

6. — ^Randall  api>eared  to  suffer  much  in- 
convenience from  the  violent  bleeding  of  his 
ear ;  his  mouth  waa  so  overcharged  that  he 
could  scarcely  set  rid  of  it.  Had  not  Holt 
possessed  exceUent  science,  he  must  have 
Been  smashed  in  the  veiy  oatset  of  the 
battle.  He  stopped  a  great  number  of 
blows ;  bat  it  may  be  trul  v  said  that  he  only 
stood  up  as  a  mark  to  be  hit  at.  It  was 
curious  to  observe  that,  whenever  the  left 
hand  of  Bandall  was  denied,  he  used  his 
right  with  great  facility,  and  put  in  some 
terrible  ribbers.  Randall  dosed  this  round 
by  a  terrible  blow  in  the  middle  piece,  that 
sent  his  adversary  down  in  a  twinkling. 
(Ten  to  one  was  offered  upon  Randall.) 

7.-~It  was  useless  for  Holt  to  contend: 
but  hisgame  and  courageous  nature  prompted 
him,  if  possible,  to  rise  superior  to  defeat. 
It  was  all  up:  Randall  dia  as  he  pleased, 
and  Holt  was  again  down.    (Any  odos.) 

8  and  last.— Holt  was  emulous  for  con* 
quest ;  the  blunt,  it  seemsi  he  did  not  value, 
but  the  fame  of  rictory  was  dear  to  him ; 
nothing  else  could  have  induced  him  acain 
to  meet  his  opponent.  Randall  worked 
sharply  with  both  his  hands,  and  with  his 
right  planted  a  tremendous  hit  on  Holt's 
nob,  that  instantly  floored  him.     He  was 


beaten  oat  of  time,  bat  was  anxioos  to 
renew  the  combat.  He  observed,  **I  am 
ready  to  fight ; "  but,  in  endeavouring  to  rise 
from  his  second's  knee,  fell  down  from  ex- 
haustion. Holt's  friends  were  perfectly 
satisfied  he  could  not  win,  and  he  was  in- 
stantly carried  out  of  the  ring  by  Parish  and 
Painter,  put  into  a  chaise,  and  proper  atten- 
tion paid  to  him.  The  battle  lasted  twenty- 
five  minutes. 

Rem  ASKS.— This  contest  finnly  established 
Randall's  character  as  a  first-rate  scientific 
pugilist.  He  possesses  the  mastery  of  the  art 
in  an  eminent  degree,  divests  his  actions  of 
sameness  with  the  most  perfect  ease,  and 
promptly  changes  his  mode  of  fighting  as  the 
necessity  of  the  attack  requires.  In  his  former 
battles  with  Baruk,  the  Jew,  and  West  Goun- 
tiy  Dick,  his  superior  fibbing  traits  proved 
successful.  Wim  Holt  a  different  system 
was  required,  and  as  an  out-fighter  he  com- 
pletelv  astonished  the  ring  by  the  teirible 

1)unisning  capabilities  he  exhibited.  With  his 
eft  hand  Randall  planted  uncounted  hits  on 
Holt's  &oe,  and  several  with  his  right.  He 
threw  little  time  away  in  sparring ;  and,  like 
a  good  artist,  his  workmanship  soon  spoke 
for  itself.  Aa  a  finisher  there  seemed  a 
great  similarity  between  Randall  and  the  late 
Dntch  Sam,  and  as  a  two-handed  hitter,  the 
decisive  mode  of  Tom  Belcher.  It  waa 
urged  by  the  partisans  of  Holt,  that  he  dis- 
played no  fight  at  all  in  contending  agunst 
Randall.  ^  Ihis  complaint,  upon  a  slight 
examination,  will  not  only  soon  be  removed, 
but  the  assertion  proved  unjust  Randall 
was  the  offensive  fighter  throughout  the 
battle,  and  his  punishment  was  so  rapid 
and  severe,  that  he  never  gave  Holt  an 
opportunity  of  showing  himself,  except  on 
the  defensive.  The  latter,  notwithstanding 
his  scienoe,  but  in  very  few  instances  stopped 
his  opponenfs  left  hand.  The  true  state- 
ment of  the  case  is,  that  **  the  fiffht"  was  hit 
out  of  him  as  early  as  the  thira  round.  In 
fkot,  if  Holt  had  not  been  truly  a  game  man, 
he  could  never  have  stood  before  Randall  for 
twenty-five  minutes,  after  the  heavy  milling 
he  received  at  the  onset.  In  consequence  m 
this  opinion  being  entertained  by  the  few 
amateurs  present,  £10  were  collected  for  his 
bravery. 


Four  months  bad  scarcely  elapsed  when  Randall  again  appeared  in  the 
prize-ring,  in  competition  with  Belasco,  the  Jew.  This  match  produced 
one  of  the  most  interesting  battles  upon  record.  Since  the  boxing  days  of 
the  scientific  Tom  Belcher  and  the  renowned  Dntch  Sam,  the  amateurs  and 
patrons  of  pugilism  had  not  been  more  animatedly  interested  respecting  the 
termination  of  any  combat  than  the  one  which  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
September  30,  1817,  at  Bhepperton  Bange,  in  a  twenty-four  feet  ring,  for 
fifty  guineas  a-side,  between  these  heroes.    The  milling  reputation  of  both 
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the  combatants  [was  of  the  first  order  throughout  the  cirdes  of  the  fiuicj. 
Randall  was  considered  the  best  finisher  of  the  light  weights ;  the  Jews^  in 
Belasco,  hoped  to  find  another  Dutch  Sam.  He  was  the  rising  star  of  their 
pugilistic  hemisphere,  and  an  awkward  man  to  get  at — a  desperate  infig^ter ; 
one  that  would  not  be  denied,  and  able  to  rally  his  opponent  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter.  Duke's  Place  was  ail  aliye  in  the  praise  of  the  capabilities 
of  Belasco,  and,  notwithstanding  the  loye  of  monish  by  the  tribes,  it  is  said,  in 
some  instances,  the  odds  were  sported  on  the  promising  young  Israelite. 
But  if  Petticoat  Lane  resounded  with  the  strains  of  the  Children  of  Judah, 
on  the  other  hand  the  back  settlements  of  the  Holy  Land  were  equally  full 
of  spirits  upon  the  occasion,  and  from  the  turf  cutter  to  the  knight  of  the 
hod|  all  sported  all  th^  loose  blunt  ftom  a  sovereign  down  to  a  glass  of 
whiskey,  in  honour  of  their  *'  darling  Jack  Bandall.''  The  CorinthianB  of 
St.  James'  too  were  highly  interested  in  the  eyent;  and  the  flash  side 
(as  they  were  termed),  although  they  sported  fiye  and  six  to  four  on 
Bsndall,  did  not  yiew  it  with  anything  like  the  safety  of  receiying  a  bank 
dividend.  The  men  appeared  in  good  condition — Belasco  weighing  a  few 
pounds  more  than  his  opponent,  and  looking  uncommonly  freah.  The  time 
haying  arrived,  five  minutes  before  one,  the  combatants  commenced  the  attack. 
Bandall  was  seconded  by  Paddington  Jones  and  Dick  Whale ;  Belasco  was 
waited  upon  by  Little  Puss  and  Aby  Swartscher* 

THE  FIGHT. 

fioond  1.— Bandall,  who  in  all  his  former  8.->From  thif  mode  of  fifi^hting  a  long* 

battles  generally  hit  first,  displayed  unnsoal  battle  was  antioipated.    In  tois  roimd  the 

caution.    The  same  care  was  manifested  in  knowledge  of  the  art  was  portrayed  on  both 

the  Jew.  It  was  a  complete  system  of  tactics,  sides.    Randall  was  rather  nnfortonate  in 

The  spectators  were  lost  in  amassment;  and  his  distances,  for  althoogh  his   left  hand 

their  optics  were  completely  tired  in  watch*  bodied  his  opponent  repeatedly,  it  did  not 

ing  the  feints,  viewing  the  steps,  contrasting  touch  the  mark.    It  was  not  a  eoujp  ds  groea, 

the  mancBuvree,  stratagems,  and  snares  re-  Belssco  down.     Twenly-foar  mmutes  had 

sorted  to  by  Bandall  and  Belasco  to  get  the  elapsed. 

beet  of  each  other,  until  nine  minutes  had  4. — ^The  condnct  of  the  Jew  was  much  to 

elapsed  before  the  first  round  was  termi-  be  admired.    He  fought  like  a  hero,  and 

nated,  during  which  onl^r  four  blows  had  followed  his  opponent  with  all  the  confidence 

been  exchanged.    In  dosing,  Belasco  went  of  true  game.     He  was,  howerer,  floored 

down.  with  the  celerity  of  a  shot,  from  a  desperate 

2.— The  same  system  of  generalship  oc->  left-handed  hit  of  Bandall.  The  latter  put 
eurred,  and  this  round  occupied  eight  up  his  hand  to  his  eye  as  if  it  was  trouble- 
minutes  and  a  half.    Belasco  put  in  a  sharp  some. 

hit  on  BandalVs  mouth,  which  Drought  forth  6. — ^It  was  now  clearly  seen  that  Bandall 

the  claret  in  a  twinkling    Here  the  coolness  was  the  great  captain ;  he  out-generalled 

of  the  Nonpareil  was  seen  to  great  advan-  his  opponent  with  all  the  accomplishment  of 

tage ;  his  steadiness  was  as  if  no  blow  had  the  art  of  war-    If  Bandall  was  bored  at  any 

been  struck.    A  rally  occurred,  in  which  time  to  a  comer  of  the  ring,  he  fought  hie 

some  sharp  hits  were  exchanged,  and  Ban-  way  out  with  such  ease   and  safety  that 

daU  received  rather  an  unwelcome  touch  description  fialls  short  in  conveying  its  ezoel- 

upon  his  eye.    They  separated  and  rallied  lenoe.    It  was  also  curious  to  observe,  that 

again,  whm,  in  a  dosci  the  Jew  went  down,  the  Jew  at  one  period  had  got  Bandall  in  a 
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intioii  to  fib  him,  wfa«a  the  Utter,  from 
ais  tact  and  coorage,  not  only  extricated 
himaelf  from  this  ^rUona  ntoation,  but  he 
returned  the  oomi>liment  upon  Belaaco  with 
mmaralleled  adroitnetg,  and  fibbed  the  Jew 
till  he  went  down.  (Two  to  one  npon 
Bandall.) 

6.— A  moflt  excellent  roond  in  point  of 
science,  bnt  Belaaco  was  again  floored. 

7  and  lait. — ^Belaaoo  not  only  appeared  a 
better,  bnt  a  raperior  boxer  in  eveiy  respect 
than  in  his  contest  with  Beynoldfl ;  and  if  he 
oonld  not  rank  with  BandaU,  he  proved  him- 
■elf  a  difficult  customer  to  be  served.  After 
some  scientific  movements,  Randall  pot  in 
such  a  tremendous  hit  on  Belasco's  eye,  that 
the  latter  instantly  put  np  his  hand  to  feel 
if  it  was  there.  The  pain  appeared  so  ex- 
cmciatinff,  that  he  staggezed,  fell,  and 
fifiunted.  Bandall  might  have  put  in  another 
hit  before  he  went  down,  but  his  conduct 
was  too  noble  to  add  the  slightest  punish- 
ment to  a  fhUen  rival,  vwm  Belasco's 
reooverine  from  his  trance,  he  rubbed  hit 
body,  as  u  suffering  from  severe  punishment. 
The  battle  thus  terminated  in  fixly-four  and 
a  half  minutes. 

Bemarxs.— The  most  ezperienoed  judges 
of  boxing  agreed  that  throughout  the  annala 
of  pugilism  such  a  display  of  scientific  excel- 


lenoe  as  the  above  battle  is  not  to  be 
paralleled.  It  was  a  perfect  picture  of  the 
art,  and  Bandall  justly  acouiied  the  appel- 
lation of  "  The  Nonpareil.''  His  agility  was 
surprising.  Dutch  Sam,  in  the  best  of  his 
days,  it  was  said,  never  fought  with  any- 
thmg  Uke  the  precision  exhibited  by  Ban- 
dall; and,  in  competition  with  the  latter, 
the  Jew  phenomenon  must  have  fallen  be- 
neath his  superiority.  This  contest,  it  is 
true,  did  not  altogetner  please,  if  we  are  to 
go  with  the  crowd  who  are  nartial  to 
downright  milling;  but  by  the  aomirers  of 
scientiiic  efforts.  By  those  patrons  who  value 
the  intent  more  than  the  efi'ect,  those  ama- 
teurs who  amnreciate  the  advantages  of 
hitting  and  getting  away,  of  giving  instead 
of  receiving,  and  of  seeing  a  fight  won  with- 
out ferod^  and  gluttony,  the  fight  between 
Bandall  and  Belasoo  may  be  pronounced  one 
of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  pugilism  ever 
witnessed.  The  attitudes  of  the  men  were 
fine  in  evexr  point  of  new,  and  their  move- 
ments oonduoted  on  the  true  principles  of 
science.  The  athletic  beauty  ot  the  human 
frame  was  never  more  prominent.  Bandall 
retired  from  the  ring  scarcely  scratched. 
This  is  the  grand  art  of  fightmg^-to  give, 
and  not  to  receive. 


At  a  sporting  dinner,  given  to  the  lads  of  the  fancj  at  Tom  Oliver's,  a  few 
days  after  the  above  fight,  by  one  of  the  highest  amateurs  in  the  scientific 
circles,  no  want  of  '^  game,"  it  appears,  was  discovered  to  render  the  table 
complete.  When  the  doth  was  removed,  the  cigars  lighted,  the  lively 
glass  replenished,  and  the  merits  and  capabilities  of  various  milling  heroes 
became  the  animated  subject  of  discussion  among  the  company  present, 
a  setrto  was  proposed,  by  way  of  practical  illustration,  between  Bandall  and 
young  Burke,  of  Woolwich.  The  heroes  immediately  acquiesced  in  this 
request:  the  gloves  were  produced,  and  the  men  soon  appeared  in  battle 
array.  Burke,  who  is  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  and  wanting  neither 
gluttony  nor  science,  contended  for  the  honour  of  having  the  best  of  it  with 
much  determination;  but  some  doubts  having  arisen  among  the  learned 
judges  upon  this  precise  point,  a  regular  glove  match  was  entered  into,  and  a 
sum  deposited  on  both  sides  accordingly.  The  first  dean  floorer  was  to 
decide  the  event!  The  contest  was  truly  spirited,  and  after  some  tidy 
milling,  Burke  went  down ;  but  it  not  being  exactly  the  thing  meant,  the 
point  was  reserved  till  another  round.  Thirteen  minutes  had  now  elapsed, 
and  notwithstanding  the  advantages  Burke  possessed  from  standing  over 
Bandall,  the  latter  at  length  measured  his  distance  so  correctly,  that  Burke 
was  floored  as  if  he  had  been  shot!  The  point  being  now  sa^actoriiy 
decided— the  glasses  went  merrily  round-— mirth  and  harmony  prevailed 
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thioaghout  the  eyening,  and  the  oompaay  tepArated  in  tlie  ntmort  good 
humour.  It  is  said,  that  the  amateur  before  alluded  to  observed  that  Kandail 
should  not  want,  if  necessary,  from  500  to  1000  guineas  to  complete  an? 
matchy  so  high  an  opinion  did  he  entertain  of  hia  milling  talents.  Bandall 
was  presented  by  his  backer  with  the  amount  of  the  stakes. 

Rftn^ft^l  had  made  such  rapid  strides  towards  perfection  in  pugilism  tba^i 
some  difficulty  was  experienced  in  finding  a  customer  for  him.  Howeyer. 
the  long-talked-of  match  between  Pariah,  the  waterman,  and  Bandall  was  at 
length  made  for  100  guineas  a-side.  These  boxing  heroes  met  on  Thursday, 
I^oyember  27,  1817,  at  Hayes  Common.  Parish,  it  seems,  although  not 
highly  appreciated  as  a  boxer,  was  well-known  as  a  staunch  man ;  he  had 
also  acquired  first-rate  science,  under  the  tuition  of  George  Head,  a  teacher 
of  deseryed  celebrity.  Neyertheless,  so  little  was  the  Waterman  esteemed 
in  comparison  with  his  opponent,  that  three  to  one  was  the  current  betting 
against  him.  True,  Parish's  battle  with  Holt  was  highly  spoken  o^  although 
it  took  him  one  hour  and  a  half  to  win  it;  while  Bandall,  on  the  other  hand, 
beat  Holt  in  twenty-five  minutes.  Wallingham  Common,  in  Surrey,  about 
six  miles  beyond  Croydon,  was  the  spot  selected  for  this  grand  trial  of  skill. 
Thither  the  amateurs  repaired  at  an  early  hour,  but  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish  (also  a  magistrate)  saw  the  cavalcade  pass  his  window,  and  hastening 
to  the  ring,  declared  that  the  battle  must  not  take  place  in  Surrey.  A  little 
persuasion  was  tried  to  divert  the  rev.  gent,  from  his  intention,— but  he 
observed,  ^'it  was  loss  of  time  to  remonstrate,  as  he  was  as  inflexible  as  a 
rock.''  In  this  dilemma,  Hayes  Common,  in  Kent,  about  seven  miles  distant, 
was  suggested  as  an  eligible  place.  The  stakes  were  instantly  removed,  and 
the  motley  group  followed  like  lightning,  over  a  cross-country  road,  that  had 
not  been  visited  for  months  by  anything  but  dung  carts  or  wagons.  It  was 
almost  impassable,  but  the  game  of  the  fSanoy  was  not  to  be  beaten  by  trifling 
obstacles,  and  the  scene  that  followed  beggars  description.  Postchaises  were 
floored  in  the  deep  ruts  in  the  road — ^the  springs  of  cuirides  and  gigs  were 
broken — ^the  Bosinantes  dead  beat— the  Eatoners  puffing  and  blowing  tnm. 
top  to  toe,  anxious  to  arrive  in  time— boots  were  dragged  off  the  feet  by  the 
strength  of  the  day,  and  many  of  the  light-shod  coves  stuck  fast  in  the  mud. 
The  magistrate,  very  politely,  saw  the  patrons  of  science  to  the  extremity  of 
the  county  before  he  took  his  leave.  At  length  Hayes  Common  appeared  in 
sight,  and  the  ring,  after  some  little  time,  was  again  formed.  At  ten  minutes 
past  three  o'clock,  Bandall  appeared  and  threw  up  his  hat  in  the  ring, 
attended  by  Paddington  Jones  and  Whale,  as  his  seconds;  Parish  shortly 
followed,  and  repeated  the  same  token  of  defiance,  followed  by  George  Head 
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and  Spring.  Sereral  amatenn  of  rank  were  in  the  ring ;  and  Colonel  Barton, 
the  patron  of  Bandall,  sat  close  to  the  stakes.  After  shaking  hands  the 
men  set>to  and  began 


THE  PIGHT. 


Roimd  l^^-llie  poritions  of  the  oomba- 
tenti  were  extremely  ele|[aiit ;  both  appeared 
In  good  condition,  oat,  if  anything,  Farish 
aeemed  the  heaner  man.  Neither  seemed 
eaffer  to  strike;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
acknowledged  excellence  of  Bandall,  con- 
■iderable  time  elapsed  before  the  attack 
commenced.  At  length  the  NonfMkreil  got 
his  distance,  planted  a  body  hit  with  mnch 
dexterity,  and  got  away.  He  was  not  lonff 
in  giying  his  adyersar^  another,  when  Parish 
retomed,  bnt  not  efiectiyely.  Considerable 
time  again  occorred  in  sparring,  till  a 
fityoorable  opportonity  occorred  for  Bandall, 
when  he  let  fly  at  the  Waterman's  nob,  pro- 
dnoing  the  claret  in  a  twinkling,  and  got 
away  with  the  agility  of  a  dancing  master. 
The  Nonpareil  stopped  in  a  masterly  style, 
and  showed  his  saperiority  by  finishing  the 
round  in  a  winning  manner.  Using  both 
hands  equally,  theleft  being  applied  to  the 
body  of  nis  opponent,  while  the  right  hand 

? it  in  80  tremendoos  a  hit  on  the  head  of 
arish,  that  he  fell  forwards  on  his  hce, 
(Great  afmlanse.  Eight  minutes  and  three- 
quarters  had  elapsed,  and  four  to  one  was 
offered  with  as  mudi  readiness  as  if  the 
blunt  was  of  no  yalue.) 

2.— Bandall,  notwithstanding  the  decided 
adyantages  he  had  obtained,  like  a  skilAU 
general,  seemed  to  think  discnation  the  better 
part  of  yalour.  He  was  as  cautious  as  if  no 
blows  had  passed,  and  again  waited  for  a 
good  opening.  The  attempte  of  Parish  were 
frustrated,  and  Bandall,  with  the  most  smil- 
ing confidence,  again  bodied  his  opponent. 
The  abeady  damaged  mug  of  the  Waterman 
was  again  peppered,  and  the  crimson  flowed 
oopionsly.  In  dosing,  the  Nonpareil  showed 
himself  completely  entitled  to  his  appella- 
tion; he  ffot  Parish's  head  under  his  arm, 
and  fibbed  him  seyerely  till  both  went  down. 

8.— The  admirers  of  science  were  com- 
pletely tired  before  any  work  was  attempted, 
80  much  time  elansea ;  and  the  downright 
partisans  of  the  old  sohixd  of  fis-hting.  when 
milling  was  the  order  of  the  day,  began  to 
treat  this  sort  of  boxing  contemptoonsly.  In 
fiMt,  Parish  was  so  fatigued  that  he  put 
down  his  hands.  At  lengu  the  oombatante 
became  more  in  earnest,  and  Bandall  finished 
the  round  most  successfully.  He  planted  a 
seyere  throttler,  when  Pansh  retomed,  bnt 
not  heayily.  Some  blows  were  exchanged, 
and  the  waterman  so  deanly  hit  one  of 
Randall's  peepers  Uiat  he  made  him  wink 
again.  The  Nonpareil  soon  retomed  this 
fkyoor  with  compoond  interest,  and  made 
the  Waterman  bite  the  dost.    (Uproarioys 


applause.)  In  this  round  Bandall  cut  the 
knuckles  of  his  left  hand  against  the  Water- 
man's teeth. 

4.— The  head  of  Parish,  from  the  profuse 
colouring  it  exhibited,  showed  the  handy 
works  (X  the  limner,  but  his  confidence  was 
not  in  the  least  abated.  On  setting-to  he 
was  nobbed  without  ceremony ;  he  also  re- 
oeiyed  in  the  course  of  the  round  a  body  hit 
that  sent  him  staggering  away  from  his 
opponent  The  returns  of  Parish  were  inef- 
feotiye;  and,  in  closing,  Bandall  showed 
the  amateurs  the  practical  adyantages  of 
fibbing;  for  he  here  portrayed  a  reature 
peculiar  to  himself  in  this  respect:  when 
tired  with  one  hand  he  chan^nsd  it,  then 
worked  with  the  other,  till  Parish  was 
thrown  undermost.  The  gluttony  of  the 
Waterman  was  aoknowledsed  by  aU  present, 
and  science  was  allowea  him.  ^ttin^, 
neyertheless,  was  at  a  stand-still,  so  certam 
did  the  eyent  appear  to  be. 

6. — ^This  was  a  sharp  round ;  Parish  ap- 
peared to  more  adyantaffe  than  heretofore. 
The  left  hand  of  Bandall  was  much  lace- 
rated ;  neyerthelen,  in  this  painful  state,  it 
did  not  preyent  him  from  doing  execution. 
In  dosing.  Parish  met  with  a  heayy  fall, 
and  was  undermost 

6. — The  Waterman  scarcely  eyer  attempted 
to  strike  first ;  had  he  done  so,  in  all  proba- 
bility a  greater  chance  might  haye  presented 
itself.  In  one  or  two  instances  he  lost 
nothinff  by  commencinff  the  attack.  In  dos- 
ing, a  desperate  struggle  took  place  to  obtain 
the  throw,  after  fibbmg  had  been  adminis- 
tered ;^  BandaU  got  Parish  down  and  rolled 
oyer  him. 

7.— It  was  eyident  Bandall  was  the  stronger 
man,  the  better  fighter,  superior  on  his 
legs,  knew  how  to  shape  himself  for  eyery 
situation  he  had  to  encounter;  in  short,  he 
appeared  a  comnlete  master  of  the  art  of 
war.  Some  hara  milling  occurred  in  this 
round,  and  Parish  made  some  good  hits; 
but  he  could  not  turn  the  scale.  Bandall 
put  in  a  bellier,  and  got  away.  Tlie  Water- 
man followed  him  in  the  gamest  manner, 
and  neyer  showed  anything  like  flinching 
throughout  the  flght  Bandall  put  in  a 
desperate  hit  in  the  Waterman's  neck,  then 
laughed  and  nodded  at  him.  In  closing, 
both  down.  The  friends  of  Brndall  were 
under  some  alarm,  from  the  Quantity  of 
blood  he  had  lost  firom  his  left  nand ;  and 
a  medical  man  of  some  eminence,  who  was 
among  the  spectators,  was  rather  apprehen- 
■iye  it  might  produce  fainting. 

8^— Bandall  was  not  to  be  got  at  and  lit 
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distinctly  took  tho  lead  in  this  round.  Puiah 
gave  him  a  sort  of  half-arm  hit  in  the 
Eioath.    Both  down. 

9.— On  Mtting-to  Bandall  drew  on  one 
aide  to  void  the  claret  from  hia  month ;  but 
this  waa  the  moet  effeotive  ronnd  in  the 
fight.  It  was  singular  to  view  Randall  hit. 
hit,  and  hit  again  till  tL  Waterman  went 
down  on  his  back.  (A  guinea  to  a  shilling 
was  laughed  at.) 

10. — In  this  ronnd  the  Waterman  ap- 
peared conspicuous.  He  got  Randall  into 
the  comer  of  Ue  ring,  and  nut  in  a  body 
blow  that  made  the  Nonpareil  wince  again ; 
in  Idkcrt,  he  reeled  a  little,  and  had  it  oeen 
heavier  it  is  likely  he  must  have  gone  down. 
But  the  recovery  of  Randall  was  excellent, 
he  got  out  of  ma  perilous  situation  in  the 
masterly  style  of  a  oonsummate  tactician, 
and  the  marks  of  his  left  were  seen  im- 
printed on  the  body  of  his  opponent.  After 
aonie  little  traversing  in  the  ring,  Randall 
was  again  in  the  comer,  when  it  was  cnrioua 
to  observe  the  mode  he  took  to  obtain  dis- 
tance :  he  leaned  his  body  back  quite  through 
the  ropes,  and  planted,  by  this  means,  a 
heavy  nit  on  the  Waterman's  mouth,  which 
soon  gave  him  an  opening,  when  he  came 
laur '''ing  out.  Some  blows  were  exchanged, 
and  i'arish  with  much  dexterity  hit  Randall 
under  the  ear.  marking  him.  The  Nonpa* 
reil  now  gave  his  man  no  quarter,  and,  in 
closing,  he  threw  the  Waterman  so  despe- 
rately that  his  shoulder  was  nearly  disio- 
cr  ted.  This  was  the  moat  effective  round  in 
the  fight,  and  Parish  received  considerable 
applause. 

1 1  and  last. — ^The  Waterman  waa  entitled 
to  every  consideration  from  the  manly  man- 
ner in  which  he  contested  every  round. 
Although  he  did  not  gain  much  by  in -fight- 
ing, he  should  have  tried  it  at  an  earlier 
po^  of  the  fight;  he  could  not  have  been 
worse  off.  In  out-fighting  in  this  round  he 
was  fairly  beat  to  a  stand-still ;  and  although 


he  endeavonred  to  atop  edentifieally  bis 
altered  face  was  again  punished.  In  dosing, 
he^  received  the  nsnai  severity ;  and,  an 
going  down  with  his  brave  competitor  was 
not  able  to  meet  him  any  more  at  the 
aoratch.  The  shouts  of  victory  were  loud 
and  lasting,  and  the  Nonpardl  was  carried 
oat  of  the  ring  in  triumph.  The  battle 
lasted  fifty-three  minutea. 

Remarks.— The  capabilities  of  Randall  in 
the  ring  were  so  evident  that  comment  is 
Bcaroely  neoeesary.  What  the  mosA  skilful 
master  of  the  sword  exhibits  with  hia  weapon, 
Randall  displayed  with  the  fist.  His  mode  of 
fighting  dia  not  appear  to  originate  finom  the 
common  advantages  of  teaching :  it  seined 
completely  intuitive,  and  looked  more  like  a 
natural  gut  than  resulting  firom  the  minntifls 
of  art.  Randall  gained  nothing  fn-m  chance 
blows ;  and  rarely  ever  made  a  hit  without 
its  proving  efiEoctive.  If  his  blows  were  not 
stopped,  ma  distances  were  so  weU  measured 
they  were  •ure  of  arriving  at  their  desti- 
nation. It  waa  asserted  he  never  hit  past 
the  head  of  hia  opponent ;  and  though  oon- 
aiderable  time  was  lost  in  the  caution  ob- 
served before  he  stmck,  it  was  amply  repaid 
in  his  coming  off  victorious  without  pnniah- 
ment.  However  unpleasing  it  may  be  to 
state,  the  positive  fact  is,  Parish  had  no 
opportunity  of  turning  the  battle  in  his 
fiavour;  it  was  all  on  the  side  dt  T?*n/l^n 
from  beginning  to  end ;  but,  notwithstand- 
ing this  remark.  Parish  must  be  allowed 
to  have  sustained  the  character  of  a  brave 
man,  and  a  good  fighter.  Although  hia 
face  reoeived  such  tremendous  punishment, 
his  peepers  were  never  cloeed,  and  he  ahowed 
himseli  on  the  same  evening  at  the  White 
Hart,  on  the  Bromley  Road,  quite  chaffy, 
refusing  to  be  put  to  Ded.  The  absence  of 
Mr.  Jackson  was  a  severe  loss  to  the  comba- 
tants, particularly  to  the  loaiiig  man,  who, 
in  this  instance,  nad  not  one  single  farthinj; 
ooUeeted  for  him. 


To  conquer  E4uidall  seemed  the  enviable  object  of  all  the  light  weights ; 
a  new  castomer  accordingly  offered  himself^  of  the  name  of  Borke,  from 
Woolwich,  for  100  guineas  a-side  He  was  a  fine,  strong  young  man, 
taller  than  Kandall,  and  possessing  great  confidence  in  his  own  abilities. 
Burke  was  also  thought  highly  of  by  the  officers  at  Woolwich,  from  tJie 
capabilities  he  had  displayed  in  two  or  three  bouts,  and  he  was  backed 
without  any  hesitation ;  indeed,  his  friends  had  quite  made  up  their  minds 
as  to  his  success.  Equally  confident  were  the  partizans  of  Randall.  As  to 
himself,  he  yiewed  this  contest  with  perfect  indifference;  in  fact,  victory 
appeared  so  easy  to  him,  that  he  scarcely  underwent  the  usual  preparation 
of  training.  The  day  arrived,  Tuesday,  Juno  16,  1818,  when  the  battle  was 
to  have  been  fought  at  Moulscy  Hurst,  but  the  magistrates  interfered. 
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Combe  Wood  was  the  next  bit  of  turf  selected  for  the  contest,  when  a  second 
interraption  oocnrred  from  the  presence  of  the  beaks.  Howeyer,  this  dilemma 
was  soon  got  rid  of,  and  the  parties  made  the  best  of  their  way  towards 
Wimbledon  Common,  followed  by  the  anxious  cavalcade.  The  ring  was 
made  in  a  twinkling,  and  Burke  followed,  by  Oliver  and  Clarke,  as  his 
seconds,  entwed  the  ropes  and  threw  up  his  hat.  Eandall  immediately 
after  repeated  the  token  of  defiance,  waited  on  by  Faddington  Jones  and 
Dick  Whale.    Seven  to  four  on  Eandall. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— Burke  appeared  an  actire,  fine 
young  man,  and  in  good  condition.  He  was 
anxious  to  go  to  work,  and  soon  let  fly. 
Bandall  also  set-to.  In  dosing  the  Non- 
nareil  got  his  opponent's  canister  under 
nis  arm,  and  served  it  out  as  a  down  in  a 
fair  operates  on  a  salt  box ;  when  tired,  he 
threw  Burke.  (Bare  chaffing  from  the  Ban- 
dallites;  two  to  one.) 

2.— Barke  was  not  quite  so  eairor;  he 
found  more  caution  and  a  litUe  sparring 
neoessary.  Bandall  SLf^in  felt  for  ms  nob, 
when  the  claret  peeped,  and  first  blood  was 
declared  for  the  l^onpareil.  In  closing, 
both  down. 

8. — ^This  was  a  short  round,  Burke  falling 
from  a  slight  hit. 

4.^Burke  could  not  protect  his  nob;  in 
fact,  it  was  in  complete  chancery,  and  he 
had  no  idea  of  ^tting  it  out.  His  head  was 
quite  altered ;  in  a  dose,  both  down,  Burke 
undermost 

6. — ^More  chancery  practice  on  the  part  of 
Bandall,  and  played  on  upon  his  opponent's 
nob,  without  any  return.  Bandall  again  got 
Burke  down. 

6. — This  was  a  severe  milling  round. 
Burke  showed  Bandall  that  he  must  not  be 
treated  with  careless  contempt  lest  he  might 
prove  a  dangerous  customer.  Burke  again 
went  down  in  a  close,  undermost. 

7*— Bandall  stopped  well,  but  did  not  dis- 
play himself  to  so  much  advantage  as  in  his 
previous  contests;  he  appeared  more  bent 
upon  running  in.  and  pulling  his  opponent 
down,  tiian  decisive  hitting.  Both  down, 
but  Burke  undermost. 

8. — ^All  fighting :  and  Burke  it  was  thought 
had  rather  the  best  of  it. 

9. — ^Burke.  very  cautious,  tried  to  make 
the  most  of  his  science,  but  went  down. 

10. — ^This  was  a  sort  of  scrambling  round, 
catching  hold  of  each  other,  and  Bandall 
had  not  only  the  worst  of  it,  but  in  closing, 
was  down  and  undermost.  The  Woolwich 
boys  were  all  alive,  and  gave  Burke  a  lift,  bv 
singing  out,  "Burke  for  ever,  and  you'll 
win  it  now,  if  you  mind  what  you're  arter." 

11. — ^This  round  consisted  prindpally  in 
tparting  and  hugging,  till  Burke  was  thrown. 


12.— Confidence,  in  a  boxer,  is  a  most 
essential  requisite,  but  he  ought  always  to 
be  prepared  for  his  enemv.  No  strange 
puffuist  ought  to  be  lookea  upon  indiffer- 
enUT,  as  he  may,  in  the  trial,  turn  out  a 
gooa  one.  Burke  was  rather  a  difficult  man 
to  be  ^ot  at,  from  his  length  and  height; 
which,  it  seems,  accounts  for  so  much  hug- 
ging.   Burke  was  thrown. 

18. — Similar  to  the  last;  disapprobation 
expressed  by  the  spectators. 

14. — ^Bandall,  in  dosing,  got  his  oppo- 
nent's nob  upon  the  fibbing  system,  but 
Burke  gained  the  throw,  ana  Bandall  was 
undermost. 

15. — ^Bsjidall  did  not  make  a  hit,  but 
rushed  in,  and  got  Burke  down  undermost. 

16. — Of  a  similar  description. 

17. — ^After  a  few  exchanges  of  no  import- 
ance, Bandall  put  in  a  tremendous  hit  on  the 
neck  of  Burke,  and  he  went  down.  (Ap- 
plause.) 

18. — In  this  round,  if  Burke  did  not  abso- 
lutely frighten  the  friends  of  Bandall,  he 
convinced  them  he  was  a  better  man  than 
they  took  him  to  be.  The  Nonpareil  put  in 
a  heavy  hit  on  his  opponent's  nob,  which 
Burke  tremendously  returned  with  interest 
upon  Bandall.  The  former  also  put  in  four 
heavy  hits  on  Bandall's  head  without  receiv- 
ing any  return.  In  dosing,  a  sharp  struggle 
occurred,  till  both  went  down.  (Tub  altered 
the  face  of  things  a  littie,  and  the  betting 
dropped.  The  Woolwich  boys  were  all 
shoutinff  at  the  success  of  their  hero.) 

19.^iuite  unexpected,  Burke  had  also  the 
best  of  this  round.  In  a  sort  of  hugging 
close,  both  went  down.  (Great  shouting  for 
Burke.) 

20. — Bandall  now  went  to  work  sliarply, 
and  gave  his  opponent  a  tremendous  facer ; 
but  Burke  returned  the  compliment  with 
interest.  Some  sharp  hits  also  occurred, 
till  botii  went  down.  (Seven  to  four,  and 
two  to  one  on  Bandall.) 

21. — ^Burke  resortedf  to  sdence,  but  hie 
nob  was  again  in  chancery,  and  the  punish* 
ment  it  exhibited  was  terrific.  In  dosing; 
t>oth  down. 

22*— It  was  •vident  now  that  Burke  wa« 
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goiiiff:  h«  awMftred  extremely  weak,  and  friends  of  Randall.    Itwae  <2ioQglit  lie  bid 

went  down  n^m  a  ilight  hit    ("  It*e  all  been  too  careleBt,  or  that  he  entertained  too 

yoar  own,  Jaok ;"  and  toor  to  one,  hot  no  Ught  an  opinion  of  hie  opponent.    He,  how* 

taken.)  ever  made  some  skilful  stops,  which  were 

83  and  last— Bandall  seemed  as  if  he  was  much  admired ;  bat  it  was  said  he  won  tiie 
determined  to  wind  np  the  oonteet  with  a  fight  more  from  throwing,  in  the  first  in- 
grand  climax.  The  already  ponished  head  of  stance,  than  from  his  osnal  method  of 
Borke  again  reoeived  three  additional  tre-  hitting.  It  shoold  be  taken  into  oonsideia- 
mendoos  hits  npon  it  which  gare  it  the  roly-  tion,  that  "Randall  had  something  to  do  in 
poly ;  and,  in  dosing,  Randall  threw  his  getting  at  his  opponent,  who  possessed  tiie 
o|;iponent  with  the  ntmost  ease.  When  snperiorily  of  length  of  arm  and  height  of 
tune  was  called,  Burke  coold  not  eome,  on  statare ;  and,  in  all  probability,  he  would 
aoooont,  it  was  said,  of  his  haring  dislocated  have  fboght  for  several  rounds  more  if  hii 
his  shoulder.  It  was  over  in  thne-quarten  ooUar-bone  had  not  been  didoeated.  Ban* 
of  an  hour.  dall,  as  usual,  retired  from  the  zing  widi 

This  contest  did  not  exactly  please  the  scarcely  a  scratxsh  about  his  faoo. 

The  Nonpareil  had  disposed  of  all  his  opponents  with  so  much  ease  and 
certainty,  that  the  sporting  world  appeared  extremely  anxious  that  Timer 
should  enter  the  lists  with  him ;  an  ojanion  heing  entertained  that  the  latter 
was  the  only  hoxer  of  the  light  weights  that  would  have  any  chance  of 
defeating  Randall.  The  superior  tactics  and  other  pugilistic  qualitici 
displayed  by  Turner  in  his  victories  over  Scroggins,  had  rendered  him  an 
object  of  great  attraction  among  the  fancy  in  general.  Bandall  was  also 
anxious  to  fight  Turner,  by  way  of  a  finish  to  his  e£fbrts ;  in  fact,  the  Non- 
pareil delayed  commencing  publican  on  that  account  alone ;  and  two  or  three 
good  houses  had  in  consequence  slipped  through  his  hands.  Randall  was 
confident  as  to  the  result.  Victory,  and  nothing  else,  appeared  certain  to 
him.  This,  however,  was  by  no  means  the  general  opinion;  but  when 
the  following  meeting  was  announced  between  the  above  parties,  the  fancy 
were  all  alive  :— 

**  Articles  of  agreement,  October  18,  1818,  entered  into  at  Mr.  Franklin's,  the  Lion  and 
Goat,  Lower  Grosvenor  Street,  Groevenor  Square,  between  John  Bandall  and  Edward 
Turner,  to  fight  for  the  sum  of  £100  a-side,  on  Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  December.  The  abore 
battie  to  be  a  fair  stand  up  fight— lialf  minnte  time,  in  a  twonty-fonr  foot  ring.  The  plaoe 
to  be  named  bv  Mr.  Jackson ;  but  the  distance  from  London  not  to  be  less  than  twenty-fire, 
nor  to  exceed  thirty  miles.  Bandall,  on  the  one  side,  to  choose  his  own  umpire,  as  to  a  time 
keeper,  and  Turner  also  to  appoint  a  time  keeper,  on  his  port ;  bnt  to  prevent  ai^  disputes, 
Mr.  Jackson  to  appoint  a  third  umpire  as  a  referee,  whose  decision  shall  be  uial.  The 
whole  of  the  stakes  to  be  made  f^ooaoa  Tuesday,  the  10th  of  Norember,  at  Mr.  Fnnklin's, 
between  the  hours  of  seven  and  nme  in  the  evemng ;  but  if  either  Randall  or  Turner  wish  to 
increase  the  sum  to  £200  a-sido,  this  latter  sum  to  be  made  good  on  Tuesday,  the  84th  of 
November.  Mr.  Jackson  to  hold  the  stakes,  or  any  person  whom  he  may  appoint.  A 
deposit  at  £80  a-side  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Franklin ;  bnt  if  the  wnole  of  &e 
stakes  of  £100  a-side  are  not  made  good  on  the  10th  of  Kov6mber«  the  above  deposit  to  be 
forfeited  accordingly. 

-(Signed)  "BAXTER, 

-  Witness,  P.  B.  ••  FBANKLIN." 

Bandall  was  generally  the  favourite ;  yet  Turner  was  by  no  means  in  the 
back  ground,  for  the  Taffies  swore,  ''Got  splutter  her  nails,  bur's  sure  to  win 
it.''  The  cool  knowing  ones,  who  put  national  ftelings  out  of  the  case,  and 
who  only  looked  to  winning  the  blunti  declared  it  was  a  puuling  problem. 
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This  great  match  made,  Bandall  went  into  training  on  hit  &yourite  spot, 
Hampstead  Heath ;  where  he  was  rather  under  the  eye  and  superintendence 
of  a  gallant  Colonel,  his  patron,  it  being  contiguous  to  that  officer's  resi- 
dence. He  took  up  his  abode  at  Bob  Pilch's,  the  Horse  and  Oroom,  Hamp- 
stead, which  was  a  centre  of  attraction  for  the  fancy,  it  being  only  a  toddling 
distance  from  the  town. 

On  the  side  of  Turner,  his  Mends  were  equally  attentive  and  alert,  and 
a  '*  game"  dinner  was  given  to  the  amateurs  on  Tuesday,  November  24, 1818, 
at  the  Chequers  Inn,  Brentwood,  Essex,  preparatory  to  the  grand  combat. 
It  was  a  numerous  and  most  respectable  meeting.  A  livelier  dinner  was  never 
witnessed ;  the  doth  was  covered  from  one  end  to  the  other  with  hares, 
pheasants,  partridges,  and  venison,  served  in  the  highest  style  of  culinary 
perfection ;  the  table  was  also  surrounded  by  live  game,  of  the  true  British 
breed,  not  to  be  equalled  in  any  other  part  of  the  world :  Oliver  and  Purcell 
on  one  side.  Turner  and  Eichmond  upon  the  other.  The  harmony  was  of  the 
richest  quality,  and  "the  heroes  of  the  ring"  were  toasted  by  the  company. 
Turner  returned  thanks  for  the  mention  that  had  been  made  of  his  former 
exertions,  and  observed,  with  much  modesty  and  candour,  "  that  he  would 
win  if  he  could;  but  if  he  lost  the  nmtch,  he  trusted  that  the  amateurs 
would  not  have  to  complain  that  he  had  not  done  everything  to  give  them 
satisfaction." 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Queen  Charlotte,  this  great  match  was  put 
o£E^  by  the  consent  of  all  parties,  till  Saturday,  December  5.  This  circum- 
stance tended,  if  possible,  to  increase  the  sporting  anxiety  upon  the  event. 
The  day  being  altered,  it  was  thought  expedient  by  the  backers,  to  prevent 
any  misunderstanding,  to  give  publicity  to  the  following: — "It  may  be 
necessary  to  inform  those  who  are  not  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  rules 
of  betting,  that,  on  account  of  the  above  day  being  altered,  all  bets  that  have 
been  laid  since  the  match  was  made  are  off,  unless  agreed  by  the  parties  to  be 
on ;  but  all  those  bets  which  were  laid  before  the  match  was  made,  stance 
good."  It  was  even  betting  at  Tattersall's  on  the  Monday  previous  to  the 
fight.  This  jircumstance  was  attributed  to  the  Welsh  feeling  upon  the 
subject :  five  to  four  was  difficult  to  be  got  at.  The  contest  being  a  "  war" 
question,  the  Stock  Exchange  dabbled  considerably  upon  the  event.  When 
the  challenge  was  first  given  by  Randall,  and  received  by  Turner,  the  odds 
were  seven  to  four  and  two  to  one  on  Eandall  ^  but  this  seemed  rather  to 
arise  from  the  impetuosity  and  confidence  of  his  friends,  than  fi-om  a  due 
estimate  of  his  merits.     Consideration  soon  reduced  the  odd$  to  five  to  fou/, 

hfU  twtnty-ono  to  twenty,  and  at  length  only  Kandall  for  choice. 
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Eren  betting  followed ;  and  at  last  Tomer'a  friondB,  who  had  bean  upon 
the  reserve,  begaa  to  show  out,  and  actuallj  offered  fire  to  four  the  other 
way.  This  change  was  attributed  to  a  report  that  Randall  had  got  a  cold  in 
his  neck,  and  was  under  the  necessity  of  having  leeches  applied  to  reduce 
the  tumour  which  arose  in  consequence.  Tumer*s  father,  it  appears,  had 
offered  to  take  the  odds  against  his  son  to  any  amount,  and  actually  produced 
the  blunt  for  a  few  hundreds,  in  order  to  prove  his  sincerity.  The  spirit 
of  the  Ancient  Briton  was  up,  and  we  understand  that  he  was  instructed  by 
his  friends  in  Wales  to  support  the  national  glory.  Tom  Belcher  had  £200 
sent  up  to  him  from  Wales,  to  bet  as  he  thought  proper  upon  Turner. 

The  little  hero  on  his  leaving  Brentwood,  dined  at  Belcher's,  in  Holboni, 
on  Thursday,  and  in  the  course  of  the  evening  set  off  for  Croydon,  where  he 
slept  that  night.  He  seemed  in  high  condition  and  good  spirits,  and  expressed 
a  perfect  confidence  of  success.  Randall  also  shifted  his  quarters  from  Hamp* 
stead,  and  approached  the  scene  of  action.     He  was  equally  sanguine. 

On  Friday  morning  the  bustle  among  the  fancy  was  great.  Post-chaises, 
gigs,  carts,  buggies,  wagons,  and  every  description  of  vehicle,  were  called 
into  requisition ;  and,  in  the  course  of  the  day  the  road  towards  Croydon 
presented  a  motley  assemblage  of  persons  of  all  ranks.  Many,  too,  who  could 
not  muster  the  means  of  other  conveyance,  depended  upon  their  podestrian 
abilities,  and  set  out  on  foot.  Every  horse  on  the  road  was  engaged,  and 
liundreds  were  forced  to  take  up  their  lodgings  under  circumstances  of  no 
ordinary  privation;  indeed  it  was  considered  but  a  trifling  sacrifice,  when 
compared  with  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  being  present  at  the  fight. 

On  entering  the  ring,  which  was  pitched  on  Crawley  Downs,  Turner 
was  waited  on  by  Tom  Owen  and  Bill  Richmond,  Randall  by  Tom  Oliver  and 
Blake.  Odds  six  to  four  on  Randall.  Little  time  was  lost|  and  at  one  o'clock 
they  shook  hands,  and  threw  themselves  in  position  for 

THE  PIGHT. 

Ronnd  1.— It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  when  the  prime  Irish  boy  laughed  and  got 

anxiety  impressed  upon  the  countenances  of  awajr.    llie  latter,  however,  was  not  long  in 

the  spectators  on  the  combatants  shaking  making  a  retom,  and  ho  gave  Tomer  a 

handn.     The  attitudes  of  both  men  were  jawer  and  a  ribber,  but  not  heavily.    More 

iutoresting  to  the  admirers  of  pugilism,  and  feints  and  dodging.    Turner  hit  short  with 

neither  of  them  seemed  wanting  in  con-  his  right  hand,  when  Bandall  rushed  in  and 

dition.      They  eyed   euch  other  with   the  went  to  work.    He  tried  to  fib  his  opponent 

acute   precibion   of  fencing   masters,   and  upon  his  old  fiivourite  system,  and  a  severe 

seemed  positively  almost  to  look  into  each  struggle  took  place  for  the  throw.     Both 

oUier's  hearts.     It  was  dodging,  dod^ng,  down,  but  Turner  undermoRt. 

and  dodging  again;  and  five  minutes  had  2. — ^The  same  caution  was  manifest  on 

^laptted  bet'ure  a  blow  had  been  made,  touch-  b<ith  sides  on  commencing  this  round,  and 

ing  the  toes  of  each  other  all  the  time.    At  Icng  sparring  again  occurred.    Randall  gate 

length,  after  some  feints,  Turner  hit  first,  a  bellier,  and  got  away ;  ho  was  not  long  ia 
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repeating  it,  and  adding  a  faoer.  Long 
■parrinff.  Turner  endeaToared  to  give  a 
tremenaonB  hit  with  hia  left  hand,  bat  Jack 
iras  wary,  and  jamped  back  two  yards. 
Very  long  gparring ;  in  &ct,  it  appeared  so 
tediona  to  those  who  are  admirers  of  down- 
right milling,  that  many  persons  called  ont, 
**  When  shall  we  get  home  P  "  Tomer,  with 
much  dexterity,  put  in  a  good  hit  between 
Bandall's  gnard.  (Great  applaose.  "  Go  it, 
Neddy.")  The  latter  gave  two  facers,  and 
plunged  his  wav  to  work.  The  finish  of  this 
ronnd  was  tmiy  severe,  fibbing  and  strag- 
gling till  both  went  down.  Twenty  nunutes 
had  elapsed. 

8. — ^llie  mouth  of  Tomer  seemed  to  show 
some  tinge  of  the  claret,  but  there  was  doobt 
aboot  it.  He,  however,  appeared  to  breathe 
▼ery  aoick,  and  rather  distressed.  The  tao- 
tios  01  both  the  men  wore  of  the  first  order 
of  scienoe,  and  it  was  viewed  as  astonish- 
ing by  most  of  the  old  amatears.  Both  of 
the  men  were  so  well  prepared,  that  if  the 
slightest  mistake  was  made  it  was  not  over- 
looked; and  this  may  accoont  for  the  ex- 
treme caution  on  both  sides.  Randall  had 
never  anything  like  soch  a  customer  to  deal 
with  before ;  and  Tomer  had  no  borer-in  to 
beat  off-hand.  This  round  took  thirteen 
minotes,  and  the  pauses  were  so  unusually 
long  that  some  of  the  Jokers  advised  Tom 
Owen  to  have  a  pipA.  unbb  wished  for  his 
nightcap,  and  talked  of  supper.  Old  Caleb 
advised  them  to  go  to  work,  and  hit  each 
other's  nobs  off.  After  numerous  feints, 
the  round  was  finished  well.  Turner  under- 
most, and  Randall  fell  over  him  rather 
awkwardly  upon  his  neck. 

4.— From  the  style  of  fig^hting  displayed 
by  both  of  the  combatants,  it  was  evident  it 
must  prove  a  long  fight.  Both  anxious,  and 
on  the  look  out  not  to  give  half  a  chance 
away.  Randall  put  in  two  body  blows. 
Turner's  left  hand  also  told  on  his  oppo- 
nent's mouth.  The  hitting  and  stopping  on 
both  sides  was  masterly.  Tumor's  nose  was 
now  bleeding  copiously,  and  Randall's  £ue 
was  piuked.    Both  down. 

5.— In  this  round  Randall  took  the  lead ; 
he  fibbed  his  opponent  severely,  and  then 
fell  upon  him  heavily  in  going  down. 

6. — To  attempt  to  describe  minutely  the 
feints,  the  pauses,  dodgiogs,  etc.,  would  fill  a 
volume,  and  therefore  we  must  confine  our- 
selves to  an  explicit  and  short  epitome. 
Randall  spat  blood,  when  Turner's  left  hand 
caught  his  opponent's  nose,  and  the  claret 
ran  down  into  his  mouth.  A  very  long 
pause  ensued,  and  it  almost  seemed  that 
neither  of  the  oombatants  wished  to  make 
a  hit,  so  much  caution  was  used.  Fifty 
minutes  had  elapsed.  Tumer  made  a  tre- 
mendous hit  with  his  left  hand,  but  ^R^nn^ft■ll 
stopped  its  effect  with  fine  skill.  An  ex- 
change of  blows.  Tumer  aimed  to  do  some- 
thing with  his  right  and  left  hands,  but  the 
blows  were  slight.  Randall  got  away;  the 
blood  from  his  nose  appeared  rather  trouble- 


some to  him.  Trifimg  exchanges.  Tomer 
seemed  tired,  and  put  down  his  hands,  but 
they  were  soon  up  again  on  Randall's  offer- 
ing to  hit.  Turner  threw  two  blows  away, 
when  Randall  put  in  a  severe  body  blow. 
Another  long  pause.  Randall  now  put  down 
his  hands,  just  for  a  moment's  ease,  when 
Turner  run  in,  not  to  lose  an  opportunity, 
but  Randall  laughed,  and  was  prepa^^  (or 
him  in  an  instuit.  Long  pause.  Several 
feints,  but  no  hitting.  Tlandwll  put  in  a 
heavy  blow  in  the  bodv,  but  ^ot  a  sharp 
header  in  return.  The  Nonpareil  seemed  to 
be  chaneing  his  mode  of  attack,  and  trying 
all  for  tne  body.  Tumer  was  so  extremely 
awkward  and  dangerous  to  be  got  at,  that 
Randall  displayed  more  than  his  usual  cau- 
tion. Tumer  stopped  a  heavy  hit,  and  then 
hit  Randall  on  the  head;  and  he  also  en- 
deavoured again  to  use  his  left  hand  with 
success,  but  Randall  stopped  him.  Some 
fine  science  was  again  displayed,  and  in 
struggling  for  the  throw,  Randall  was  under- 
most. Tumer  was  now  bleeding  copiously, 
and  the  claret  was  also  running  down  from 
Randall's  nose. 

7> — ^This  was  a  tremendous  round,  and 
Turner  seemed  much  distressed  in  coming 
to  the  scratch.  After  a  few  exchanges, 
Randall  closed,  and  went  sharply  to  work  on 
the  weaving  system,  till  they  both  were 
down. 

8. — ^This  was  also  a  fighting  raund,  and 
Turner's  left  hand  pfot  into  his  opponent's 
face ;  but  Randall,  m  turn,  put  in  a  sharp 
bodier.    In  closing,  Tumer  was  thrown. 

9. — ^When  time  was  called,  Tumer  was 
aboot  to  bommence  play  on  Randall's  side  of 
the  ring,  when  the  latter  said,  "  Keep  your 
own  siae."  This  was  a  gallant  round,  and 
both  fibbed  each  other  in  tum.  In  going 
down  Randall  had  the  best  of  the  fall. 

10.— This  round  was  full  of  science ;  the 
hitting  and  stopping  on  both  sides  were  of 
the  finest  order  of  the  art.  Tumer  com- 
plained that  Randall  had  trod  heavily  upon  his 
toe,  and  said,  "  Do  you  call  that  fair.  Jack  P  " 
Randall,  in  reply,  answered,  "I  did  not." 
In  straggling  for  the  throw,  Tumer  threw 
Randall  over  him. 

11. — ^The  best  judges  were  still  between 
hopes  and  fears  upon  the  subject.  Randall 
seemed  to  have  the  best  of  it,  out  the  good- 
ness of  Tumer  was  so  well  known,  that  he 
did  not  even  now  want  for  plenty  of  backers. 
Randall  got  Tumer  into  the  sun,  and  put  in 
a  tremendous  hit  on  his  left  eye,  that  made 
him  wink  again.  He,  however,  recovered 
himself,  and  ffave  his  opponent  a  severe  one 
in  the  bread-basket.  In  going  down  Tumer 
received  a  hit  which  Owen  said  was  foul, 
and  called  out  to  the  umpires  respecting 
it  but  no  notice  was  taken  by  the  authorities, 
and  it  wont  off. 

12.~Tumer  hit  his  opponent  right  and 
lefl,  but  they  did  not  appear  heavy  enough 
to  alter  the  position  of  KandaU,  or  reduce 
his  strength.    However,  it  was  a  desperate 
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round.    (Seren  to  four  oa  BtiKblL)    Both 
down,  and  hajrd  miUiiig. 

18.^Randall  pat  in  a  decpernto  morter, 
that  Mnt  Tarner'B  nob  hack,  and  the  olaret 
followed  in  torrents;  he  repeated  i^  and 
Tomer  went  down.  Randall  had  now  ffot 
upon  the  head-work,  and  left  pinking  at  ue 
body.  Thie  wae  the  fint  knook-down  hhnr, 
and  great  ahontinff  followed  it. 

14.— It  WB8  reiQlv  astoniahing  to  wHnea 
the  ooolnea  with  which  Turner  oame  np  to 
the  scratch  after  the  tremendooa  ponith- 
ment  he  had  experienced  in  the  last  roond. 
He  also  hit  ont  right  and  left,  and  some 
serere  exchanges  oocnrred  between  them. 
In  dosing,  Torner  fibbed  RandsTI  with  i 
effect,  bat  the  former  went  down.  (F 
for  £100.) 

16.— A  rery  sharp  ronnd.  Good  fighting 
on  both  sides.  In  dosing.  Tamer  got  Ban* 
dall  down,  and  also  undermost 

16. — A  considerable  pause  before  a  blow 
was  made.  Tomer  at  length  let  fly  with  his 
left  hand  on  the  body ;  but  Bandall  pot  in 
80  heaTy  a  blow  in  Timier's  month  as  nearly 
to  didodge  his  ivory,  and  the  claret  flowea 
proldsdy.  In  doemg,  Tomer  fibbed  his 
opponent,  bat  he  fell  n^er  weak. 

17. — In  thifl  round,  in  straggling  for  the 
throw,  Tomer  threw  Bandall  ont  of  the  ring, 
and  stood  op,  leaning  over  the  ropes. 

18.— Tomer  tried  to  use  his  left  hand 
desperately,  but  was  stopped.  Bandall 
mshed  in  to  finish  his  man  in  style,  but 
he  missed  his  object  At  length  they  both 
ffot  into  work,  tul  Tomer  went  down  ex« 
haosted. 

19.^-In  this  roond  Tomer  pat  in  a  sharp 
bodier,  when  BandalFs  old  forte  broke  oot 
with  fresh  energy.  In  dosing,  he  peppered 
the  fftoe  of  his  opjponent ;  it  was  ditto,  ditto, 
ditto,  ditto,  till  Tomer  went  down.  One 
hoor  and  thirtyofive  minotes. 

SM).— Tomer  came  to  his  time  undismayed, 
and  hit  left  and  right  which  Bandall  not 
only  stopped,  but  again  planted  a  severe 
fisuser  that  brought  forth  the  daret  in  tor* 
rents.    In  dosing,  both  down. 

21. — Turner  hit  with  his  left  hand  on 
Bandairs  nose,  and  he  also  went  down  from 
the  force  of  his  own  blow.  Bandall  seemed 
a  little  exhausted  from  the  work  he  had  to 

ferform,  and  was  also  bleeding  at  the  mooth. 
n  fact  this  blow  seemed  to  have  had  more 
effect  than  any  he  had  received  doring  the 
fight 

22.— Bandall  ron  Tomer  down,  aftor  an 
exchange  of  a  few  blows 

23.— Fibbing  and  Tomer  a  bad  fall.  The 
latter  appeared  getting  weak,  hot  still  full  of 
courage. 

24. — ^Tumer  oame  first  to  the  soratdi, 
with  undiminished  confidence,  and  not  in  a 
smart  right-handed  hn  on  Bandairs  mog. 
In  tbe  strog[gle  Tomer  also  sorprised  the 
spectators  with  the  strength  that  he  pos* 
sossed,  throwing  Bandall  with  great  vio* 
IpGCie     Two  boon  had  now  eUpse4« 


15.— Tomer  Mtonished  the  nog  by  com- 
lAff  np  so  oheerfol,  and  some  of  the  ffood 
jnages  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  h; 
they  said  it  was  not  altogether  so  safe  as 
many  might  imagine.  BandaU  planted  a 
■light  hit,  and  slif^ped  down. 

26.— Tomer  was  first  at  the  eoratoh,  and 
hit  Bandall  right  and  left,  bat  the  btows 
were  not  heavy.  Bandall  gave  a  second 
knock-down  blow. 

27.- Bandall  looked  at  his  &Uen  foe,  and 
stooped  down,  winking  to  his  finends,  as  it 
were,  that  he  thoofht  it  all  right  This  was 
a  well  fooght  roond,  and  Tomer  pot  in  some 
good  hits.  In  going  down,  BandaTI  was 
nndermost  Thewaterof  life  was  here  given 
to  BandalL  At  this  stage  of  the  battle, 
upwards  of  two  hoors  having  elapsed,  it  was 
trolv  extraordinary  to  witness  soch  exertians 
on  both  sides.  Tomer  hit  Bandall  right 
away  from  him,  bot  the  latter  followed  Tur- 
ner op  till  a  terrible  struggle  took  place  in 
dosing.  Tomer  also  stopped  a  severe  blow 
aimed  at  him  by  Bandall,  and  in  retnm  he 
planted  a  sharp  hit  on  the  Nonpareil's  jaw. 

28. — ^Tomer  anin  nobbed  nis  raponent 
with  his  left  hand,  bot  he  was  floored  from  a 
tremendooa  body  hit 

29. — Notwithstanding  the  heavy  flooring 
hit  Tomer  experienced  in  the  last  ronnd,  he 
oame  op  to  the  soratdi  as  ood  as  a  cocom- 
ber.  He  commenced  fighting,  and  endea- 
voured to  do  some  execotion  with  his  left 
hand,  bot  Bandall  stopped  him.  In  a  dose, 
both  down. 

30. — Tomer  left  the  knee  of  his  second 
first,  and  qoite  satisfied  the  ring  that  that 
fight  was  not  oot  of  him.  He  made  some 
good  exchanges,  till  both  went  down. 

81. — ^The  face  of  Tamer  jras  severdy 
ponished,  but  his  eves  were  open,  and  he 
fought  as  coolly  as  ii  he  had  only  commenced 
the  fiffht  ("Take  him  away-^e*8  too 
game,'^  was  the  cry.)  Tomer  was  again 
floored  from  a  severe  hit  in  the  body.  In 
this  roond  a  drcomstance  occorred  which 
migtkt  have  proved  the  overthrow  of  Bandall, 
if  it  had  not  oeen  prevented.  Baxter  offered 
to  bet  £5  open  Tomer,  when  Oliver  warmly 
obeerved,  that  he  woold  lay  him  £10  to  £5 
three  times  over,  and  was  leaving  his  man 
to  come  and  stake,  bot  he  was  called  opon 
by  Bandall's  patron  not  to  qoit  him  for  an 
instant.  Jem  Belcher  loet  the  fight  with 
Cribb,  it  was  asserted,  in  conseqoenoe  of  his 
seoond  staking  the  money,  thus  giving  time 
for  Cribb  to  recover  his  wmd 

82.— The  brave  Tomer  ondismayed  anun 
met  his  man ;  bot  went  down  from  a  blow. 
While  on  his  seoond^s  knee,  he  was  advised 
to  give  in,  bot  his  manly  heart  woold  not 
soiier  him  to  say  **  No ; "  his  tongoe  refosed 
ite  utteranoe. 

88.— The  stete  of  Tomer  now  appeared  so 
piteoos,  and  his  bravery  so  mooh  uie  praise 
of  the  spectators,  that  several  persons  cried 
oot,  "Do  not  let  him  fight  any  more."— 
"  Pon*t  s%y  that,  gentlemen,*'  replied  Owor, 
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"  he's  worth  twenty  beaten  men  1  *    Tiini«r,  of  hie  brave  (kUen  foe  with  mnch  teal  and 

however,  went  down  from  a  £ioer.  friendship ;  while  Turner,  nobly  disdaining 

84  and  la8t.~The  admiration  of  all  pre-  animodtj,  gently  patted    Bandall  on   the 

■ent  waa  exprened  at  Tamer  a^ain  oominff  back,  in  token  that  he  was  the  best  man, 

to  the  scratch ;  and  although  m  a  state  ot  and  had  won  the  battle  noblv  and  in  gallant 

exhaustion,  he  was  cool,  collected,  and  as  style.     The   amateurs  applauded  both  of 

game  as  a  pebble.    After  some  other  hits,  a  them,  and  pronounced  them  the  two  best 

blow  on  the  left  side  of  Turner's  head  floored  bits  of  stuff,  of  their  weight,  in  this  country, 

him,  that  he  could  not  come  to  time.    Two  Turner,  it  seems,  on  bemg  repeatedly  sob- 

hours,  nineteen  minutes,  and  thirty  seconds  cited  to  give  in,  indignantly  spumea  such 

had  elapsed.  advice,  asserting  that  he  could  yet  win  the 

Revabkb.— >The  first  act  of  Bandall,  on  battle.    His  brother,  Mr.  Baxter,  at  length 

being  pronounced  the  victor,  was  to  push  the  insisted  that  he  should  fight  no  longer,  which 


I  away  from  him,  and  to  clasp  Uie  hand      put  an  end  to  tiie  contest. 

On  victory  being  declared  in  fayonr  of  Bandall,  Tomer  was  immedi* 
ately  carried  from  the  ground  by  Button,  in  a  distieflsed  state,  to  a  neigh- 
bouring farmhouse,  put  to  bed,  and  eyery  attention  and  assistance  adminis- 
tered to  his  wants  that  humanity  could  suggest  It  is  well  known  that, 
heavy  as  the  blows  were,  added  to  the  extremity  of  pain  he  must  have  felt 
from  the  severity  of  punishment  he  had  received,  these  were  **  trifles  light 
as  air,"  compared  to  the  anguish  which  his  mind  suffered  at  the  recollection, 
afflicting  to  a  brave  man,  of  defeat.  He  was  very  ill,  but  complained  most 
of  the  body  blows.  Randall,  in  the  course  of  the  Saturday  evening,  arrived 
in  town,  anxious  to  meet  his  better-half  and  son ;  the  latter  was  about  two 
years  old. 

The  public  interest  was  so  great  upon  this  occasion  that  hundreds  sur- 
rounded the  turnpike  gates  to  learn  the  name  of  the  winner. 

Bandall  at  this  time  announced  his  retirement  from  the  ring,  and  his 
intention  to  serve  the  public  as  a  publican.  We  find  in  Monday  morning's 
Morning  Chraniele,  after  the  fight,  the  following  paragraphs  headed : — 

'<  Bemvahts  of  the  Fight. — Daylight  on  Sunday  morning  discovered  the 
remains  of  several  gigs  lying  along  the  wayside,  which  had  been  floored  by 
coming  in  contact  with  each  other  from  the  narrowness  and  badness  of  the 
roads  Beds  could  not  be  procured  at  any  of  the  inns ;  and,  in  consequence, 
hundreds  were  compelled  to  travel  in  the  dark.  The  horses  were  all  dead 
beat,  the  long  faces  not  to  be  described,  and  the  cleaning  out  immense.  Near 
the  dwelling  of  Bandall,  the  Cock,  in  Tottenham  Court-road,  hundreds  were 
wafting  for  the  result  of  the  event ;  and,  upon  the  arrival  of  Jack,  the 
applause  he  received  rent  the  air.  The  mob  round  Belcher's  door  was 
beyond  all  precedent.  In  the  Borough  Market^  Cribb's  house  was  equally 
besieged,  and  those  of  Harmer,  Oliver,  and  Bum,  crowded  and  surrounded. 
The  sale  of  newspapers  was  as  great  as  if  some  important  victory  had  been 
achieved  on  the  continent,  so  much  anxiety  was  felt  upon  this  battle.  The 
first  news  which  arrived  in  London  w«b  that  Turner  had  gained  the  day. 
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Numeroui  bets  wert  made  upon  the  infonnatioii,  and  the  hoax  was  not  dis- 
pelled till  ten  o'clock  on  Satoiday  night 

"Tomer  arrived  in  town  lost  (Sunday)  night;  and  notwithstanding  the 
namerous  blows  he  has  received  upon  his  face,  it  was  astonishing  to  see  how 
quickly  the  appearance  of  punishment  had  left  it" 

At  a  sporting  dinner  at  Franklin's,*  on  December  22,  1818,  to  celebrate 
Bandall's  victory,  a  noble  lord,  a  staunch  patron  of  boxing,  proposed  to  back 
Martin  against  the  Nonpareil.  Martin,  who  had  j ust  defeated  "the  invincible" 
Jack  Scro^;ins  (as  Pierce  £gan  calls  him  after  four  defeats),  in  the  previous 
week  (December  18th),  was  then  in  the  height  of  his  Homo ;  yet  a  backer 
of  Eandall  not  only  accepted  the  proposal  but  offered,  lest  Martin's  Mends 
should  draw  back,  to  fight  £  150  to  £  100 ;  so  good  a  thing  did  he  think  it; 
though  Martin  was  a  stone  heavier,  touching  list  5lbs.  In  a  little  row 
with  the  ponderous  Bum,  Rauda]!  displayed  his  skill  upon  the  "  big  'un,'' 
and  offered  to  fight  him  for  £100,  before  his  match  with  Martin.  These 
were  of  course  mere  **  wild  and  wandering  words,  my  lord."  For  the  match 
with  Martin,  £50  on  the  part  of  Martin,  and  £75  for  Kandall,  were  posted 
on  the  last  day  of  the  year  1818,  at  Bum's,  and  the  4th  of  May  was  fixed 
for  the  meeting,  that  it  might  not  interfere  with  Newmarket 

Bandall  went  into  training  at  Hampstead,  and  in  March,  in  oonsequence 
of  some  difference  of  opinion  between  his  trainer  and  Martin's,  a  footrace 
of  100  yards  was  proposed  for  £5  arside.  The  men  agreed  to  run,  and  came 
together,  when  Martin  beat  Eandall  cleverly  by  seven  yards.  The  reporter 
adds:  ''This  was  the  first  time  Eandall's  name  was  coupled  with  defeat, 
but  then  it  was  his  feet  that  betrayed  him,  hjafisU  had  no  hand  in  it"  ''  This 
was  thought,"  as  "Elia"  says  in  his  ''Essays,"  ''smart  writing  for  news- 
papers thirty  years  ago." 

Bandall  generously  Tolunteered  to  attend  and  set-to  at  Martin's  benefit  at 
the  Fives  Court,  which  took  place  only  a  week  before  their  fight,  and  did  so. 
This  is  a  little  trait  that  speaks  volumes  for  the  manly  character  of  the 
Noupareil.  We  copy  the  contemporary  report,  as  a  specimen  of  the  '  road  to 
the  fight "  some  sixty  years  ago. 

"  The  fancy  were  upon  the  alert  soon  after  breakfast,  on  Monday,  May  4, 
1819,  to  ascertain  the  seat  of  action,  and  as  soon  as  the  important  whisper 
had  gone  forth,  that  Crawley  Downs  was  the  place,  'the  toddlers'  were 
off  in  a  twinkling.  Gigs  were  brushed  up,  the  prads  harnessed,  and  the 
'boys'  who  intended  to  enjoy  themselves  on  the  road  were  in  motion. 

t  H«  wsu  a  baokor  of  piigilivta.  aad  kept  the  Qotti  ia  Lower  Gro87enor  Street* 
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Heavy  drags  and  wagoni  wart  also  to  ba  witnassad  oreaping  along  Ml  of 
pcoploi  with  plenty  of  grub.    Between  the  hours  of  two  and  three  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  upwards  of  100  gigs  were  counted  passiag  through  Croydon. 
The  bonifaces  chuckled  with  delighti  and  screwing  was  the  order  of  the  day. 
Long  before  eight  o'clock  in  the  eyening,  every  bed  belonging  to  the  inns 
and  publichouses  in  Godstone,  East  Orinstead,  Reigate,  Bletchingly,  etc., 
etc.,  were  doubly  and  some  trebly  engaged.     The  country  folks  also  came  in 
for  a  snack  of  the  thing,  and  the  simple  Johnny  Haws,  who  felt  no  hesitation 
in  sitting  up  all  night  if  they  could  turn  their  beds  to  account,  with  much 
modesty  only  asked  £  1  and  15$.  each  for  an  hour  or  two's  sleep.   The  private 
houses  were  thus  filled.     Five  and  seven  shillings  were  charged  for  the  stand 
of  a  horse  in  any  wretched  hut.     But  those  customers  who  were  'fly'  to  all 
the  tricks  and  fancies  of  life,  and  who  would  not  be  nailed  at  any  price, 
preferred  going  to  roost  in  a  bam ;  while  others,  possessing  rather  more 
gaiety,  and  who  set  sleep  at  defiance,  blew  a  cloud  over  some  heayy  wet ; 
devouring  the  rich  points  of  a  flash  chaunt,  and  thought  no  more  of  time 
hanging  heavily  than  they  did  of  the  classics,  chaunting  and  swiping  till 
many  of  the  young  sprigs  dropped  off  their  perches;  the  ould  ones  who  felt 
the  influence  of  Hhe  Dustman,'  were  glad  to  drop  their  nobs  to  obtain 
forty  winks.     Those  persons  whose  blunt  enabled  them  to  procure  beds, 
could  not  obtain  any  sleep,  for  carriages  of  every  description  were  passing 
through  the  town  all  night.     Things  passed  in  this  manner  till  day-light 
began  to  peep.      Then  the  swells  in  their  barouches  and  four,   the  swift 
trotting  fanciers,  hurried  from  the  metropolis;  and  the  road  exhibited  the 
bustle  of  the  great  day  of  Epsom  Races.    The  '  brilliants'  also  left  Brighton, 
Worthing,  etc.,  about  the  same  period,  and  thus  were  the  roads  thronged  in 
every  direction.    The  *  pitiless  pelting  shower'  commenced  ftiriously  at  six 
o'clock  on  the  Tucs  Jay  morning,  but  it  damped  nothing  but  the  dust.    The 
'fancy'  are  too  game  to  prevent  anything  like  weather  interrupting  their 
sports.    The  ogles  of  the  turnpike  men  let  not  half  a  chance  slip  through 
their  fingers,  and  those  persons  who,  either  from  carelessness  or  accident,  had 
not  preserved  their  tickets,  were  physicked  by  paying  twice  at  the  same  gate. 
The  weather  at  length  cleared  up,  and  by  twelve  o'clock  the  amphitheatre 
on  Crawley  Downs  had  a  noble  effect,  thousands  of  persons  being  assembled. 
It  is  supposed  if  the  carriages  had  all  been  placed  in  one  line  they  would 
have  reached  from  London  to  Crawley.    The  amateurs  were  of  the  highest 
distinction,  and  several  noblemen  and  foreigners  of  rank  were  upon  the 
ground.    The  short  time  previous  to  the  combat  taking  place  was  oooupied 
in  betting  and  descanting  upon  the  merits  of  the  pugUists.    The  high  con- 
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dition  and  ttrength  of  HartuL  made  •  oonsideraUe  impreadon  upon  tfa« 
waveren,  and  some  little  hadging  oeconed,  thongh  dermk  to  four  was  the 
cunent  price  with  Bandall's  friends."  Martin  fint  appeared  in  the  ring, 
and  threw  up  his  hat,  accompanied  bj  his  secondsi  Bum  and  Banner. 
Bandall  immediately  followed,  attended  by  Oliver  and  Jones.  The  com- 
batants, upon  meeting,  shook  hands  with  each  other  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.  The  signal  was  given  for  stripping,  and  a  most  extensive  ring  was 
immediately  beat  oat    At  thirteen  minutes  to  one  the  men  set-to : — 

THE  FIGHT 


BoQLd  1.— Upcn  U-Jb  combatants  meetmg 
at  the  teratch,  the  fjie  oondition  at  Martm 
claUned  the  peculiar  attention  of  the  ama- 
t<^ara.  The  human  frame  oould  not  poeribly 
hare  attained  a  higher  degree  of  perfection. 
He  wore  elastic  drawers,  and,  from  his  hips 
downwards,  tlie  symmetry  was  so  complete, 
that  a  sculptor  oould  not  hare  wished  for  a 
finer  model.  Bandall  was  equally  prime; 
but  from  oomparison  of  height  and  weight 
the  chance  appeared  against  him,  if  it  had 
rested  upen  these  points.  Be|)orts  had  gone 
abroad  tnat  Martin  meant  to  risk  his  fortune 
in  the  first  two  or  three  roonds;  also  that 
Hi^nilftll  could  not  bear  punishment,  and  the 
baker  was  determined  to  smash  him  on  the 
outset  The  confidence  of  Martin  rathei 
alarmed  a  few  of  the  amateurs;  but  the 
stea-ly  calculators  were  not  to  be  moved; 
and  the  recollection  that  Bandall  had  won 
eleven  battles  in  suooessioQ^that  he  had 
never  been  defeated^ and  had  likewise 
j^ned  a  victory  over  the  skilful  Turner, 
heightened  their  opinion,  ind  induced  tliem 
to  lay  it  on  thicker  The  vast  multitude 
!<eemod  in  breathless  suspense  on  tlie  men 
making  Uioir  attitudes.  Martin  was  cautious, 
and  some  time  occurred  in  sparring  for  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  hit,  when  he  at  length 
bt  ^y  witti  his  right  hand,  which  reached 
his  opponent's  body  slightly.  Bandall  made 
a  hit,  but  the  baker's  length  of  arm  stopped 
it,  when  the  latter  in  endeavouring  to  make 
a  return,  received  a  one-two  on  the  right 
and  left  side  ot  his  face,  which  instantly 
created  a  pinkv  appearance.  Long  sparring 
occurred,  and  both  on  the  look  out  to  obtain 
a  lavourable  opportunity.  Martin  made  a 
hit,  but  Bandall  got  away  in  style,  when  the 
latter  was  not  long  in  planting  a  blow  on 
tiie  body.  Counter  hits  took  place,  and 
Martin,  rather  encouraged  from  this  cir- 
cumstance, pursued  Bandnll  to  the  comer  of 
the  ropes.  The  Nonpareil,  as  heretofore, 
wlien  placed  m  this  perilous  situation,  ex- 
tricated himself  with  promptness.  Be  put 
in  two  facers ;  Martin  went  stafrgering  away, 
snd  the  claret  was  seen  isat  ing  from  his 
montJi,    He.  now  ra^aed  himself  npon  his 


toes,  when  Bandall,  finding  thai  fli*  lawth 
of  the  baker's  "  peel**  was  not  yet  practicable 
to  get  over,  planted  a  severe  bodier.  Martin 
went  a  little  to  work,  and  in  dosing'  some 
sharp  blows  passed,  and  botib  went  down, 
Martin  uppermost.  (Loud  shouting,  and 
"Well  done,  Martin.") 

a.— Bandall*s  left  ear  was  sHghav  bleed- 
ing from  the  last  encounter.  Martin  made 
a  hit  on  Bandall*s  shoulder ;  and  he  also 
■topped  the  latter  in  making  a  return. 
Bandall,  however,  was  not  long  in  patting 
in  a  bodier,  that  left  the  marks  of  his  fingers 
as  strongly  imprinted  as  if  they  had  been 
nainted  with  vermilion.  In  closing  the 
Nonpareil  fibbed  Martin  severely,  bat  the 
baker  obtained  ih»  throw  and  was  upper- 
most. (Two  to  one  was  now  our-ent  upon 
Bandall;  and  several  took  it,  relying  upon 
the  length  and  strength  of  the  baker.  J 

8. — ^Martin  made  a  good  nobber,  and 
smiled  at  the  event;  but  it  was  only  tem- 
porary. Bandall  put  in  some  bodiers  with 
great  dexterity,  these  affected  the  wind  of 
Martin,  and,  in  closing,  Bandall  not  only 
fibbed  his  opponent  tremendously,  but  fell 
upon  him. 

4.^Martin*8  lace  was  bleeding  and  flushed 
all  over ;  distress  was  coming  fast  upon  him. 
lie,  however,  made  a  hit  which  was  stopped, 
when  Bandall,  like  lightning,  put  in  so 
severe  a  facer  that  Martin's  head  went  with 
great  force  against  tlie  stakes.  He  appeared 
quite  stunned,  but  did  not  go  down,  and 
came  up  tottering  to  fight  with  his  opponent. 
In  closing  he  again  received  terribly,  and 
>vas  undermost. 

6.— The  "upper  crust*'  of  the  baker  was 
now  orLcked,  and  Bandall  went  in  sharply 
to  gain  another  point,  adding  more  punish- 
ment, but  in  dosing  he  Yv'as  undermost. 
(Four  to  one). 

6. — ^Martin  got  away  from  a  tremendous 
hit;  and  some  long  sparring  occurred.  This 
was  a  severe  round ;  but  Martin  was  punished 
down,  and  Bandall  fMl  heavily  upon  him. 

T.— The  Nonpneil  had  now  commenced 
his  work,  and  satisUet)  the  amateurs  tliat  he 
meant  to  finish  A  H  Lia  leisure;  b?  liad 
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"  got  him/*  ae  it  if  termed ;  bat  3«t  this  nfe 
hero  to  back  thinks  the  battle  is  not  o^er 
till  it  is  positively  won,  and  never  gives 
the  slightest  chonoe  away.  This  was  a 
short  round;  when  Randall  a^n  spoiled 
khe  npper  crost,  and  got  his  opponent 
down. 

8.*The  fkoe  of  Martin  was  not  only  red, 
bat  his  month  appeared  full  of  blood.  He 
made  a  hit,  bat  Kandall  got  away ;  he,  how- 
ever, again  pnrsaed  him  to  the  ropes,  when 
Randall  hit  nim  on  the  right  eye,  and  he 
went  staggering  awmv.    Some  straggle  took 

Slace  for  tiie  throw,  oat  Randall  got  Martin 
own. 

9. — Martin  sparred  a  short  time,  seemed 
tired,  and  endeavonred  to  pall  ap  his  drawers, 
whea  Randall  was  going  in  to  mill,  the 
baker  smiled  and  soon  prepared  for  action. 
In  dosinff  Randall  threw  his  opponent. 

10. — ^uutin  slipped  from  a  hit,  bat  he 
received  such  nobbers,  and  appeared  so 
bothered,  that  it  was  observed,  the  "  Master 
of  the  Rolls"  had  mistaken  his  place,  and 
got  into  the  "  Coart  of  Chancery.*'^  Randall 
fell  veiT  heavy  upon  his  opponent. 

11.— 4t  was  evident  that  Martin  oonld  not 
gain  a  point  to  change  the  tide  of  battle 
towards  victory.  He  received  a  dreadfol 
blow  in  the  wmd ;  and  Randall  got  away 
frt)m  nearly  all  his  blows.  The  fibbing 
system  was  also  again  renewed  with  severity, 
and  Martin  was  thrown. 

12. — Randall  pat  in  each  tremendoas 
hits,  that  in  straggling  Martin  fell  down 
ezhaasted. 

18.— This  was  a  short  round,  and  Martin 
was  hit  as  he  was  going  down  in  the  straggle 
for  the  throw.  "Foidl  foul  I"  was  loudly 
vociferated ;  and  it  might  perhaps  have  ap- 
peared so  to  those  persons  at  a  distance  from 
the  ring ;  but  the  umpires,  who  were  close  to 
the  ropes,  and  watched  every  movement, 
declared  it  to  be  fiiir. 

14.— Another  dreadftd  bodier  was  put  in 


by  Randall,  and  Martij  went  in  rather 
furious,  but  he  was  punished  down. 

15.— The  talents  for  serving  out  and  im- 
proving the  chance  exhibited  by  KandaU  in 
this  round,  electrified  the  spectators,  and 
astonished  the  most  experienced  and  accom- 
plished pugilists  on  the  ground.  In  the 
▼ery  short  space  of  time  that  Martin  was 
falling  to  the  ground  from  straggling,  Ran- 
dall planted  three  tremendous  blows.  (" It's 
astonishing,"  was  the  cry;  "he  is  a  phe- 
nomenon mdeed  I ") 

16.— Martin  still  kept  fighting,  and  this 
was  a  sharp  round ;  but  he  was  hit  both  on 
the  head  and  bodv  staggering  away.  In 
going  down  the  coolness  of  Randall  induced 
him  to  put  up  his  arm  to  show  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  hit  his  opponent  on  the  ground. 

17. — ^Martin  determmed  to  try  it  on,  and 
broke  away  from  a  close.  Some  exchanges 
took  place,  but  he  iras  hit  down  severely 

18.— It  was  all  up.  Martin  was  lut  so 
severely  that  he  fell  upon  his  fiaoe.  (A 
guinea  to  a  shilling  was  offered,  but  no 
takers.) 

19  and  last.— It  was  doabtful  whether 
Martin  could  come  again.  He  did,  how- 
ever, appear  at  the  scratch,  in  a  terrible 
state,  bat  it  was  only  to  be  floored  aam 
eeremanu.  The  battle  occupied  forty-nine 
minutes  and  ten  seconds. 

Rbbiabxs. — Randall  never  won  a  battle 
with  more  comparative  ease ;  and,  excepting 
a  dight  shade  under  his  left  eye,  and  a 
scratch  upon  his  ear,  he  had  no  appearance 
of  having  been  enaged  in  a  contest.  He  is  a 
oomplete  master  or  the  art  of  war,  and  his 
judgment  truly  conspicuous.  He  found  the 
length  of  arm  poese«ed  by  the  baker  was 
not  to  be  got  over  at  first ;  he  then,  with 
great  promptitude,  found  oat  the  vulnerable 
part  of  the  bodv,  till  the  head  of  his  oppo- 
nent became  at  his  service,  and  then  he  won 
with  all  the  coolness  and  sdenoe  of  play- 
ing a  game  of  draughts. 


It  was  the  opinion  of  the  best  judges,  that  S4uidall  ultimately  must  be  cried 
down,  like  the  famous  *'  Eclipse,"  as  regarded  fightmg  any  man  of  his  own 
weight.  Martin  was  a  very  game  man,  and  a  hard  hitter ;  but  he  had  no 
chance  with  BandaU,  although  it  is  said  he  weighed  above  twelve  stone,  and 
Tlandall  only  ten  stone  ten  pounds.  In  point  of  civility,  decorous  behaviour, 
and  quiet  conduct  in  life,  Martin  yielded  to  no  pugOist  on  the  list ;  and  these 
circumstances  were  not  forgotten  by  the  amateurs,  who  made  a  collection  for 
him  of  £  80  on  the  ground.  He  was  taken  to  a  fhrm-house  and  humanely 
attended  upon;  while  Randall  put  on  his  clothes,  and  sat  down  to  view  the 
fight  between  Carter  (who  styled  himself  the  Champion  of  England),  and 
Spring,  which  took  place  in  the  same  ring. 

Bandalli  it  appears,  received  foul  play  early   in  the  morning  al  the 
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abore  fight;  or,  in  other  woids,  he  was  ^^hoetuaed."*  This  infamouB 
scheme,  however,  had  not  the  desired  effect ;  bat  the  dose  operated  as  a 
purgative. 

A  silly  Monday  disturbance  in  Battersea  Fields,  which  led  to  a  not  very 
creditable  turn-up  between  Randall,  who  had  been  dining  out,  and  a  fighting 
tailor  named  Jem  Wood  or  Hood,  in  October,  1819,  is  seized  upon  by  Heroe 
Egan  for  seven  octavo  pages  of  slang  and  ungrammatical  'Spatter;" 
''Fistiana,"  too,  has  booked  it  as  a  victory,  ''four  rounds  for  love,"  to 
Randall. 

Randall  was  now  so  popular  that  the  manager  of  the  Regency  Theatre 
engaged  him  at  a  salary  to  exhibit  his  milling  acquirements  in  a  pantomime. 
Turner  was  his  friendly  opponent  upon  this  occasion,  and  crowded  houses 
were  the  result. 

In  June,  1819,  Randall  being  then  about  to  open  in  business  at  the  Hole 
in  the  Wall,  in  Chancery  Lane,  was  challenged  by  the  dread-nought  Jack 
Scroggins,  and  a  backer  of  Randall  put  down  a  £  10  note  on  his  behalf,  for  a 
fight  for  100  guineas  to  come  off  in  August.  Randall,  not  having  been  con- 
sulted, refiised  to  meet  Scroggins,  and  forfeited  the  £  10. 

On  Tuesday,  August  17th,  1819,  Randall's  opening  dinner  was  celebrated. 
As  a  specimen  we  reprint  the  advertisement  from  the  weekly  papers: — 

"TO  THE  PATRONS  OF  THE  NOBLE  ART. 

"  A  most  interesting  match  will  take  place  on  Tnesday,  August  17t  1819,  at  fire  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  in  which  The  Nonpareil  will  exhibit  in  a  new  character.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief will  preside.  It  will  be  a  game  set-to,  and  catting  up  will  prevail,  while 
the  claret  will  be  in  full  supply.  The  visitors,  if  they  do  not  find  themselves  in  Chancery,  Will 
be  in  the  lane  that  leads  to  it.  The  Hole-in-the- Wall  will  be  the  rendesvons  on  this  occa- 
sion, where  friendship  and  harmony  will  do  their  best  to  crown  Jack  Randall's  latest  hit." 

From  this  period  we  do  not  hear  of  Jack  in  the  ring,  though  he  constantly 
put  on  the  gloves  at  henefits  at  the  Fives  Court,  often  donning  the  mufflers 
with  the  scientific  Tom  Belcher,  his  brother  boniface  and  neighbour  at  the 
Castle.  The  following  anecdote,  headed  "  Qallantry  of  the  Nonpareil,"  is 
given  on  the  authority  of  **  Boxiana : " — 

**  On  Thursday  evening,  June  28,  1821,  as  the  Nonpareil  was  taking  one 
of  his  'training'  walks,  in  company  with  Josh.  Hudson  and  two  amateurs, 
near  White  Conduit  Fields,  a  lady  and  gentlemen  were  passing,  when  some 
very  indecent  and  unmanly  allusions  were  made  to  them  by  four  fellows. 

*  Tin's  term  perhap«  may  not  be  generally  understood.  To  "hocus"  a  man  is  to  put 
something  into  his  drink  of  a  narcotic  qualitv,  that  renders  him  unfit  for  action^  On  the 
morning  alluded  to,  Randall,  in  company  with  some  "  friends,"  partook  of  a  bottle  of  red 
wine  mulled,  into  which,  he  asserted,  the  sleepy  potion  must  have  been  introduced  l^  soms 
scoundrel  of  the  company. 
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llie  gentleman  endeavoured  to  turn  away  from  these  blaci  guards,  when  thej 
assailed  him  and  the  lady  more  rudely  than  ever.  The  Nonpareil  immediately 
put  in  a  small  taste  on  one  of  the  fellow's  nobs,  that  floored  him.  On  his 
getting  npy  the  Nonpareil  took  him  up  to  the  lady,  and  insisted  upon  his 
begging  her  pardon,  which  the  fellow  did  upon  his  knees :  the  other  three 
refusing  to  do  so,  were  so  severely  caned  that  they  could  scarcely  walk  after- 
wards. Some  brick-nmkers,  who  observed  the  circumstance,  immediately 
left  their  work,  and  oame  to  the  assistance  of  the  blackguards,  when  Bandall 
floored  two  of  them.  Josh.  Hudson  also  made  some  play  with  the  'men 
of  clay , '  and  on  some  person  crying '  go  it,  Jack  Bandall,'  the  name  was  quite 
suflcient,  and  the  astonished  brick-makers  begged  his  pardon  and  bolted. 

During  the  two  years  of  Randall's  retirement,  Martin  had  shone  as  a  bright 
star  in  the  pugiHstic  sphere.  He  had  conquered  the  renowned  Josh.  Hudson, 
the  John  Bull  Fighter;  beaten  the  ''hard-hitting"  Bristol  hero.  Cabbage; 
disposed  of  the  pretensions  of  the  "  slashing"  Phil.  Sampson,  the  Birmingham 
youth;  floored  the  pretentious  Qipsy  Cooper  at  Lewes  races;  and  finally 
disposed  of  Josh.  Hudson's  brother  David  at  Moulsey.  This  led  to  a  second 
match  with  Ned  Turner,  by  whom  in  his  early  career  Martin  had  been 
defeated.  In  this  rffair  Bandall  backed  Turner,  and  with  Tom  Belcher 
seconded  him  in  the  battle.  Turner's  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Martin  so  vexed 
Bandall  that  in  a  moment  of  irritation  he  declared  his  readiness  to  fight 
Martin  for  £  300.  This  was  foolish  and  in  bad  taste,  as  Bandall  had  formally 
taken  leave  of  the  ring  two  years  previously,  with  a  public  challenge  to  all 
England  at  eleven  stone,  for  500  guineas.  This  sudden  challenge  was  not 
inmicdiately  accepted,  as  the  backers  of  Martin  hesitated  at  the  largeness 
of  the  sum ;  but  the  Mends  of  Martin,  upon  weighing  the  facts  of  Bandall's 
recent  illness,  his  life  as  a  publican,  and  the  supposed  inroads  of  "  blue  ruin" 
upon  his  constitution,  screwed  up  their  courage  and  signed  articles  for  the 
£300.  It  is  stated  in  contemporary  papers  that  upwards  of  £200,000  were 
dependent  upon  the  issue  of  this  fight,  and  that  one  gentleman  had  a  book 
of  £5,000,  at  six  and  seven  to  four  on  Bandall. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  September  16,  1821,  long  before  daylight,  and  all 
the  preceding  night,  the  roads  leading  to  Crawley  Downs,  Sussex,  were 
covered  with  vehicles  of  every  description,  so  great  was  the  interest  excited 
throughout  the  sporting  world  to  witness  the  Nonpareil  once  more  display 
his  skill  in  the  art  of  self-defence.  The  ring  was  made  in  a  field,  within  a 
mile  of  East  Griustetad,  in  which  Martin  threw  up  his  hat ;  but,  owing  to 
some  misunderstanding  between  the  persons  conducting  this  business  in  the 
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absenee  of  the  Commandar-in-chiof,  the  fi^t  was  remoTed  to  Grawlej  Bowup, 
bat  not  till  hondreds  had  paid  a  heayy  toll  for  pasamg  through  a  gate, 
which  sums  of  money  of  eonrae  were  not  refunded  on  changing  the  aoene  of 
action.  For  a  long  time  it  waa  thought  no  fight  would  take  place.  By  tfaia 
time  the  multitude  had  ao  increased  that  it  was  deemed  neeeasary  to  enlarge 
the  ring ;  and  about  three  o'clock,  "Randall,  in  a  white  ''  uppw  Benjamin," 
ann-in-arm  with  his  backers,  appeared,  and,  with  much  coolness  threw  his 
hat  into  the  ropes.  Shortly  afterwards,  Martin,  accompanied  by  his  backers, 
displaying  their  white  toppers,  also  approached  the  ring,  and  answered  the 
token  of  defiance  by  sending  his  castor  into  the  ring.  Martin  waa  loudly 
applauded  by  the  spectators.  Tom  Spring  and  an  amateur  were  seconds  for 
''the  Master  of  the  Bolls;"  Paddington  Jones  and  "Cicero"  Holt  officiated 
for  Bandall.  The  combatants  on  meeting  each  other  shook  hands  in  the  most 
friendly  manner.    Current  betting  six  to  four  on  Bandall. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Hound  1. — On  rtripping^,  Uie  frmme  of 
Randall  was  a  perfect  pictare  for  the  anato* 
mist,  and  erery  person  was  astonished  at  the 
▼ery  fine  condition  he  exhibited.  The  confi- 
dence he  displayed  waa  remarkable.  His 
&oe  had  no  tt-ait  of  ferocity  about  it,  bat,  on 
the  contrary,  cheerfulness  and  tme  courage. 
Martin  was  lighter  in  person  than  hereto- 
fore, but  his  condition  was  said  to  be,  by  his 
backers,  eaual  to  the  finest  race-horse.  His 
legs,  whjcn  were  covered  with  striped  silk 
stocJdngs,  were  round  and  elegant,  and  the 
tout  ensemble  was  that  of  a  boxer  capable  of 
performing  great  execution.  He  smiled  and 
appeared  confident.  On  placing  themselves 
in  attitude,  Randall  was  the  object  of  attrac- 
tion all  over  the  ring;  he  stood  as  firm  as 
a  rook.  The  position  of  Martin  was  good, 
but  he  did  not  ai^>ear  to  stand  so  steady  as 
his  opponent.  A  minute  elapsed  in  looking 
at  each  other,  bnt  the  eyes  of  Randall 
seemed  almost  to  penetrate  his  opponent. 
Both  anxious  for  an  opportunity  to  make  a 
liit.  Martin  smiled.  Randall  made  a  sort 
of  feint  with  his  left  hand,  which  was  well 
stopped  by  Martin.  ManosuTring  and  dodg- 
ing each  other  for  a  few  steps,  which  was 
succeeded  by  a  pause.  Randall  endeavoured 
to  put  in  a  tremendous  ri^ht-handed  blow, 
but  missed  his  object  Martin  now  ven- 
tured to  take  the  lead,  and  exerted  himself 
to  make  his  right  and  leffc  Lund  tell,  but 
Randall  with  the  utmost  dexteri^  stqpped 
them  both.  Martin  felt  tired  ana  dropped 
his  arms ;  but,  on  perceiving  Randall  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  this  opening,  he  hastily 
resumed  a  ddensive  attitude,  when  the 
Nonpareil  immediately  went  to  work,  and 
planted  a  worm  zight-nanded  hit  juft  above 


the  wind,  which  made  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  bite  his  lips.  Another  pause  succeeded; 
but  the  attitttoes  of  the  men  were  nnoom- 
monljT  fine.  The  action  of  the  musdes  was 
beautiful ;  and  the  arms  of  Martin,  and  the 
shoulders  of  Randall,  were  studies  for  the 
artist.  The  combatants  closed  on  Randall's 
decoying  Martin  to  follow  him  to  his  fftvoor- 
ite  comer  of  the  ring,  and  in  this  situation, 
often  as  the  Nonpareil  had  astonished  the 
amateurs  with  his  forte  for  fibbine,  he  now 
ppt  forth  such  a  "  bit  of  good  truth  as  posi- 
tively to  terrify  the  spectators  with  the  ter- 
rible execution  he  was  capable  of  administer  • 
ing.  He  fibbed  Martin  with  his  left  hand 
in  the  most  rapid  manner,  and  then  changed 
him  on  his  arm  like  a  baby,  and  repeated 
four  or  five  blows  on  his  hoe  and  neck, 
operating  so  decisively  on  the  jugular  vein 
that  the  eyes  of  Martin  turned  up,  and  he 
foamed  at  the  mouth.  A  few  drops  of  claret 
followed,  which  appeared  to  have  been  drawn 
ftom  his  ear,  and  Randall  did  not  leave  him 
till  he  was  within  four  inches  of  the  ground. 
Martin  was  now  so  stupid  that  the  back  part 
of  his  head  feU  against  the  stake ;  but  the 
nuschief  had  been  done  before  this  period. 
"  It*s  all  up,*'  was  the  ciy ;  and  to  describe 
the  consternation  of  the  ring,  or  to  depict 
the  countenances  of  the  spectators,  wcxild 
defV  the  talents  of  a  Lavater.  Martin  was 
picked  up  in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  remained 
insensible  for  a  long  period  after  time  was 
called.  He  was  earned  out  of  the  rin^; 
bnt  in  the  course  of  half  an  hour,  when  in 
bed,  and  attended  by  the  P.  C.  doctor,  Mr. 
Hughes,  a  gentleman  possessing  superior 
talents  as  a  medical  man,  he  recognised 
Spring,  and,  on  opening  his  eyes,  with  tike 
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ntmott  astomBhment  inquired  where  be  wm,  graep  u  if  he  had  been  eorewed  in  a  vioe. 

and  if  he  had  lost  it  P    Bandall  had  only  a  Alter  the  fight  it  was  ascertained  that  Har- 

slight  mark  on  the  tip  of  his  nose  and  nnder  tin  did  not  weigh  more  than  two  poonds 

his  right  eye.  heavier  than  Bandall.    The  charaoter  of  the 

Bbmabkb.  — -  This    fight    is    withoat    a  Master  of  the  Bolls  had  hitherto  stood  Terr 

parallel,  it  having  been  won  in  one  ronnd,  high  in  the  opinion  of  the  sportui^r  worla 

ooonpying  nearly  eight  minutes.    Although  for  his  sempnloos  attention  to  trainmg,  and 

so  short,  yet  the  ezcellenoe  of  Bandall  was  it  is  troe  he  was  never  attached  to  wetting 

so  great  that  no  one  could  have  complained  his  neck ;  but,  poor  fellow,  like  our  oommon 

to  go  fifty  miles  at  any  time  to  witness  such  ancestor,  Adam,  it  is  certain  he  was  not  proof 

a  display  of  the  art.    80  finished  a  boxer  as  against  another  temptation. 

Randall  was  never  seen  in  the  prise  ring.  ..y^             .                    ,.   ,      ...      .  ., 

The  attitude  of  Martin  attracted  gJeatatte?.  "  Dear  creatures,  we  can  t  do  without  them, 

tion  and  praise ;  and  the  extreme  caution  They  are  all  that  is  sweet  and  seducmg  to 

evinced  on  both  sides  established  the  advan-  ^^'^ ' 

tages  of  coolness  and  a  knowledge  of  tactics,  and  "  true  tis  pity,*'  and  "  pity  'tis,  'tis 

Tm    the    closing    occurred,    the    general  truel"     Martin  might  have  lost  the  fight 

opinion  seemed  to  be  that  Martin  had  none  on  the  above  account,  had  the  battle  come  to 

the  worst  of  it  at  out-fighting;  but  when  the  a  lon^  contest,  and  stamina  been  required ; 

Nonpareil  ffot  in  (and  right  truly  is  Randall  but  in  tiie  present  instance  the   repeated 

named  a  iNTonpareil,  for  where  is  his  fellow  blows  he  received  on  the  jugular  vein  must 

to  be  fou'-.d  amonff  the  milling  coves  of  his  have  finished  him  off  hanu. 
weight  P)  he  hela  Martin  as  tight  in  his 

As  to  Martin  he  attributed  the  loss  of  the  fight  to  an  accident,  and  usued 
a  challenge  for  a  third  contest.  Bandall  replied  that  he  had  declared  before- 
hand that,  win  or  lose,  this  should  be  his  last  battle,  and  moreover  that  his 
challenge  was  the  result  of  a  promise  to  Turner,  that  if  Martin  beat  that 
boxer  he  would  fight  him  himself. 

We  shall  make  no  apology  for  transferring  a  letter  from  an  eyewitness, 
who  came  up  from  Cambridge,  to  a  university  friend,  as  the  best  report  of 
this  eventful  fight  and  its  accompanying  incidents. 

•'LoKDON,  a^ptemher  12, 1821. 

••Dbab 

"  Agreeably  to  promise,  I  sit  down  to  write  jm  some  account  of  the  great  pugilistio 
?/ente  of  yesterday,  such  as  tiiey  appeared  to  my  inexperienced  ejres,  and  suoh  probably  as 
they  would  have  done  to  yours.  The  intense  interest  excited  in  our  minds  by  the  sporting 
intelligence  conveyed  by  the  London  press,  and  the  difficult  of  discriminating  the  plain, 
simple,  unvarnished  fact,  amidst  the  eloquence  and  metaphorical  colouring  in  v^db  battlee 
are  narrated,  renders  it  necessary  that  we  ourselves  should,  once  at  least,  see  a  prise-fight, 
m  order  perfectly  to  understand  the  evente  of  the  day,  and  be  able  to  converse  nbonally  on 
matters  which  are  the  subject  of  discussion  in  every  body's  month.  I  was  aco(ndingly  deter- 
mined to  see  this  fight,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  tenfold  more  difficulty  than  I  had  anticipated. 

"  I  had  expected  that  our  sporting  friend's  letter  of  introduction  to  — —  would  have  made 
everything  easy,  as  that  gentleman  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  secret  of  aU  the  sporting  world. 
Nothing  rarther,  however,  could  t)e  learned,  except  that  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be  on 
Crawley  Downs,  and  a  reason  was  given  for  this  selection,  that  it  would  be  an  accommoda- 
tion to  the  Brighton  amateurs,  who  would  in  that  case  contribute  £40  or  £50  towards  the 
reward  of  the  performers.  Nothing,  however,  was  decided,  and  the  amateurs,  who  were 
determined  at  all  evente  to  see  the  sporte  of  the  day,  were  written  to  by  their  friends  to  come 
up  to  London  to  head  quarters,  as  the  only  means  of  making  sure  of  not  being  disappointed. 
In  fact,  numerous  amateurs  arrived  from  Norwich,  Canterbury,  Cheltenhalm,  Bristol,  and 
other  country  towns,  ard  at  a  tavern  kept  by  Mr.  Thomas  Belcher,  of  fighting  notoriety, 
friends  from  all  these  different  places,  attracted  by  kindred  feelings,  renewed  their 
acquaintence. 

"  By-the-bye,  you  would  be  surprised  how  successful  the  fighting  men  are  when  they  set 
np  a  place  of  public  resort.  In  the  country  places,  ale  and  strong  liquors  are  best  sold  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  WelUnston;  and  his  head  being  hung  up  over  the  door  is  a 
strong  inducement  for  a  genuine  Englishman  to  enter,  quench  his  thirst,  and  promote  the 
revenue  of  his  country.    «l  F&xia,  at  their  cofEne-hoiises,  wn  observed  they  always  had  a* 
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dcguit,  Tooaff.  Mid  hftndMaie  fenak  toted  is  a  eonnnoiioiif  l^||Me,  u  u  ofaj«ol  of  «ttcM- 
taon  to  ue  boue ;  but  tb«  beit  pamted  head  of  the  Duke  of  Welltngton  in  the  ooontij,  or 
the  fineet  woman  in  Paria,  never  drew  ao  respectable  an  aaMmblage  as  ia  brooght  togelhei 
br  the  intenae  admiration  felt  for  the  haroiam  and  manhood  of  Tom  Cribb,  Jack  Ban&ll,  or 
Tom  Belcher.  The  other  iporting  jmblioana  all  do  wall,  and  have  their  ooteriea  of  Iriendi 
who  patroniie  them,  and  find  the  hgnon  nowhera  ao  genoine  and  conatitational  aa  ia  the 
hooaea  of  theae  hardy  eappoiiere  of  English  glofj.  It  would  have  astonished  yoa.  had  joa 
seen  what  an  assemblage  was  at  Belcher's  for  some  nights  before  the  battle.  Ton  mig^ 
have  stood  aa  hoar  before  yon  ooold  hare  got  a  seat,  and  barmaids  and  waiters  were  aa  much 
fatigoed  in  serving  oat  the  liaaors  as  the  oombatants  after  aerving  oat  to  each  other  in  the 
prise  ring.  The  mcnej  was  all  alive.  Five,  ten,  twenty,  and  fifty  pound  notes  wete  common 
as  waste  paper,  and  were  staked  as  freely  on  the  event.  It  ia  wondeifol  how  moch  the 
revenoe  must  have  benefited  by  the  stimolns  given  to  bosiness  before  aad  after  a  great 
battle.  One  thing,  however,  I  detest,  and  that  is,  that  British  amateurs  ^onld  orink 
brandy,  as  many  of  them  do.  It  is  a  sospicioos  Hquor,  and  tastes  of  contraband.  Let 
ns  stick  to  trae  brown,  or  real  British  dew ;  they  accord  best  with  the  eonstitation.  At 
Belcher's  there  is  a  'Daifv  Club,'  which  makaa  this  observance  thair  leading  role.  Bat 
to  retam  to  the  history  of  the  fights. 

"  A  Coancil  of  War,  as  I  was  told,  waa  bald,  at  which  were  present  a  gallant  general  and 
three  other  amateurs,  who  had  backed  the  men,  aad  the  histonaa  of  the  prise  ring ;  and,  on 
comparing  intelligence,  and  considerinff  the  letters  from  the  various  parts  of  the  oountiy, 
Crawley  Uowns  was  decided  to  be  the  mace  least  likely  to  be  subject  to  interruption.  This 
was  known  at  the  sporting  houses  on  Monday  evening ;  and  as  it  was  upwards  of  thirty  miles 
from  town,  and  only  known  that  night,  it  was  pat  out  of  thejpower  of  the  walking  amateura 
to  attend.  Here  I  cannot  help  regretting  tiiat  the  interruption  given  to  sports  oocaaionally 
by  paraons  and  other  ill-advised  magistratea.  should  render  it  a  matter  of  pmdeace  to  adopt 
such  a  course  to  prevent  a  numerous  assemblsffe  on  such  national  occasions.  It  is  depriving 
an  immense  mass  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  oenefits  of  the  lessons  of  valoor,  forbearance, 
perseverance,  and  manly  spirit,  to  be  learned  around  the  prise  ring,  and  nowhere  else.  It 
u,  I  conceive,  a  most  aristocratic  prooeeding,  trenching  on  the  liberties  and  pleasures  at 
the  people,  and  ought  not  to  be  continued.  If  we  did  not  know  our  '  patriots,*  as  thev  call 
themselves,  to  be  ^ten  mere  humbugs,  and  to  love  nothing  but  what  brings  forward  uiem« 
selves  in  conspicuous  characters,  they  would  oome  forth  ana  assert  in  Parliament  and  pubJie 
meetings  the  people's  rights  on  such  occasions.  But,  like  the  methodist  and  methodistical 
parsons,  thev  nate  all  sport  that  withdraws  attsntion  from  themselves.  However,  I  do  allow 
the  assemblage  was,  in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the  pedestrian  fSuioy,  very  select. 
Nine  out  of  ten  of  the  men  on  the  ground  had  the  dress  aad  appearance  of  gentleraen,  and 
the  vehicles  and  cattle  were  certainly  a  show  worth  coining  all  tlie  way  from  London  to  see. 

"  It  was  long  before  the  business  of  the  day  commenced,  and  the  amateurs  walked  aboat 
and  friends  from  all  parts  of  England  met  and  exchanged  salutations,  and  communicated 
intelligence  of  the  state  of  science  m  their  respective  neij^hbourhoods. 

"  The  carriages,  waggons,  and  stands  erected  for  viewing  the  fight,  were  arranged  in  some 
places  three  or  four  behiad  each  other,  in  an  oval  of  200  feet  by  260  feet,  and  were  covered 
with  spectatcors.  The  ring  was  at  first  of  smaller  dimensions,  but  it  was  necessary  to  enlarge 
it.  There  was  immense  trouble  to  the  pa^jilistic  characters  on  the  ground  with  their  whips 
in  forcing  back  the  multitude,  who  were  within  the  enclosure,  to  the  carriages.  At  last  the 
men  stripped  and  set-to.  They  stood  before  one  another,  with  their  eyes  directed  forward, 
watching  every  move.  They  changed  their  ground,  but  still  their  arms  kept  in  parallel, 
marching  and  countermarching  to  prevent  surprise.  It  reminded  military  amateurs  of  the 
parallel  movements  of  Wellington  and  Marmont  before  the  glorious  *  mill '  at  Salamanca.  At 
last  they  exchanged  hits.  Randall  put  in  a  blow  on  the  breast,  which  made  it  appear  red ;  he 
had  a  blow  under  the  eye  and  on  the  nose,  but  made  a  most  dreadful  return,  ana  came  in  on 
his  man,  caught  him  in  one  arm,  and  his  other  went  to  work  so  fiut,  it  seemed  like  the 
motion  of  a  mUl  wheel  in  fdll  speed.  Both  fell,  and  wew  picked  up ;  but  Martin's  head 
hung  down  like  an  apple  on  its  stalk.  The  seconds  put  it  in  its  proper  place,  but  it  dropped 
again.  They  moved  it  backwards  and  forwards,  like  a  baker  rolling  about  a  loaf  in  flour ; 
they  threw  water  on  him,  waved  their  hats  to  cool  him,  but  aU  was  not  enough ;  and  when 
thirty  seconds  had  eli^wed,  time  was  called,  but  his  senses  were  gOB^*  T^^  '^'^^  ^®  battle 
lost  llie  amateurs  were  sadly  disappointed  as  to  their  hopes  or  a  long  and  beautiful  figrht : 
and  from  the  attitudes  of  the  men,  and  their  known  science  and  game  qualities,  it  was  fiurly 
to  be  expected.  It  was  repcnrted  Martin  was  killed ;  but  the  feelings  cf  the  spectatora  were 
relieved  by  word  that,  on  being  bled  he  became  sensible,  aad  in  a  fair  way  of  soon  doing 
well. 

*'  The  eonqneror  walked  about  on  the  ground,  aad  enjoyed  the  admiration  in  which  he  waa 
held  by  the  spectators,  and  a  flight  of  pigeons  was  let  on  to  convey  the  intelligence  to  town. 

**  After  the  first  fight,  the  multitude  inundated  the  ground,  and  there  was  no  orJer 
observed  afterwards.  The  oommander-in-chief  was  absent,  and  republican  government  will 
never  do.    It  was  attempted  to  dear  the  ground,  bat  the  multitude  was  not  foroed  half  m 
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far  bacik  u  the  oarriaflpei.  If  tbe  oirola  had  baea  largar,  thor  might  all  have  aeen ;  but  one 
half  of  them  mw  nothing,  and  attempted  to  pneh  forward,  and  thoy  partly  hid  the  view  from 
the  epeotatore  on  the  oarriagee.  InoiTidnali  exerted  themselyea  to  keep  a  wider  ring,  loid 
on  the  whip,  but  there  waa  no  eyitem  of  acting  in  concert,  and  if  eneh  were  nsaaUy  the  case, 
few  people  woold  be  induced  to  go  to  see  a  fi^t.  The  men  hit  away  well ;  some  beautiful 
etope  ofolowa  were  made,  but  many  told  home.  Their  bodies,  which  were  white  at  the  com- 
mencement, exhibited  patchee  of  scarlet  at  a  distance.  They  often  closed  and  hugged,  and 
their  arms  were  in  motion  like  two  mill  wheels.  They  threw  each  other  down,  and  fre- 
quently over  the  ropes.  The  seconds  appUed  the  water,  and  rubbed  them  like  the  grooms  do 
nones  in  the  stable,  put  their  men  in  condition,  and  made  them  respoctable  in  their  appar- 
anoe.    The  contest  was  well  supported  to  the  last,  and  both  men  were  very  much  punished. 

'*  On  a  moderate  calculation,  I  presume  £  10,000  or  £12,000  would  not  cover  the  travelling 
expenses  of  the  amateurs  assembled.  What  a  pitv  we  do  not  ei^oy  the  glorious  liberty  of  the 
days  of  King  George  II.  Wc  mig^t  have  had  all  the  sport  in  a  theatre  in  Oxford  Street,  or 
in  Tottenham  Court  Bead ;  and  a  fraction  of  the  money  now  spent  in  travelling  would 
reward  the  men  for  their  exertions.  Much  valuable  time  might  also  be  saved  for  business. 
But  it  is  a  matter  of  infinite  regret,  that  the  pretended  friends  of  liberfy  abandon  the 
interests  of  the  people,  and  never  defend  public  meetings,  except  those  at  which  they  them- 
selves may  exhibit.  But  let  us  liope  for  better  times,  and  there  are  some  promising 
symptoms,  and  we  may  have  sports  at  once  commodious,  agreeable,  and  at  a  moderate 
expense.    I  shall  tell  you  more  when  I  return,  and  meanifhile, 

'*  I  am,  dear  flir,  eto. 

A  Toluminoas  correspondence!  some  of  it  very  angry  and  Tulgar,  appeared 
in  Pierce  Egan's  newspaper,  in  relation  to  a  third  fight  between  Randall  and 
Martin,  together  with  some  ''Lines  to  John  Bandall,"  in  the  Jfamtn^ 
Chronicle,  from  the  pen  of  Tom  Moore,  which  we  most  preserre.  Of  course 
the  author  of  ''Gash,  Com,  and  Catholics''  adopted  Pierce's  Irish  origin  for 
Randall. 

-LINES  TO  JOHN  BANBALL, 
On  tkt  SuhfeetcfMr.  Martin' $  Letter  in  the  "  JFeddy  Diepateh"*  qf  Xepember  19i 

**  Come,  Bandall,  my  dear !    Come,  the  hodmen  entreat  thee 

To  idle  no  longer  lAChancezy  Lane ! 
Shall  the  Baker  aut*write  thee,  who  never  oould  beat  thee  I 

Come,  up  with  thy  beaver,  my  jewel,  again ! 
The  green  turf  of  Crawley  is  soft  to  receive  thee^ 
The  voice  of  thy  Patlanders  never  will  leave  thee. 
And  Martin,  the  divil,  can't  *ftb*  thee  or  *  weave^  thee 

So  answer  the  troublesome  oretnr,  and  train ! 

^  Oh  t  answer  the  letter.  Jack,  (Gbneril  nor  Began 

Ciittld  ne'er  use  more  hard-hearted  words  to  ould  Lear) ; 

And  I  wonder,  I  must  say  I  do,  that  Pierce  Egan 
Should  let  the  word  'cur'  be  applied  to  thee,  dear ! 

But  answer  the  letter,  in  little ;  thou  writest 

A  good  fist  at  times.  Jack— the  best  when  thou  fightest. 

And  settest  thy  mark  on  the  bravest  and  brightest ; 
Write,  ivrite !— Mrs.  Bandall  wiU  look  to  the  beer ! 

"  Write,  write.  Jack  I  with  fist  quite  as  cool  and  as  steady 
As  when  it  is  raised  at  the  *  General's'  caU, 
That  the  Bandall  is  willing,  the  money  is  ready. 
And  both  of  them  wait  at  the  Hole  m  the  WaD 
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Far  tlM  lore  of  the  Holj  Land,  oheok  tUa  DiMvouuir, 
For  thou  art  oor  foolgiutrd,  our  lioro,  oar  knoer, 
In  tho  Wlmkh  Viaptitck  of  iMzt  woek  print  thr  tafww 
Oh  1  print  It,  my  jewel,  and  alenoe  them  til. 

"AN  ntlSH  GENTLBHAH»  BBBD  AND  BOBN 
"StmewkgninSt.  CUhfi,  NnmAm-n,  1881. 

^  P.S.— If  the  monej  mm  short,  we  will  uee  ni 

Of  ftll  our  ipere  linen  to  help  thee  a  bit; 
Oar  etoekingt  will  fetch  as  bat  little,  by  Jaioe ! 

Bat  then  we  can  raise  a  small  som  by  oor  wit  I 
OdIt  say,  my  dear  bor,  if  the  *  nonsense'  is  wanted^ 
And  soon  shalt  thon  hare  all  thy  wishes  supplanted ; 
The  staff  will  drop  in  these  parts,  when  *tis  ohaonted 

That  Bandall  is  short^-Oh  !  thelad  thathatb/t!" 

To  this  brilliant  squib  poor  Pierce  innooently  puts  it  upon  reoord  tJuit  be 
^'  wrote  8  poetical  reply/'  which  be  forwarded  to  the  editor  of  the  Momin§ 
Chrmiehf  ''who  did  not  pabliab  it.'*  We  should  baye  wondered  if  John 
Perry  bad  done  so.  Accordingly  Pierce  resolyed  to  "  print  it,  and  shame  the 
fools."  Those  who  delight  in  doggrel  will  find  this  ''rejected  address"  at 
pp.  112  and  118  of  the  fourth  Tolume  of ''  Boziana.'' 

A  tbird  matcb  was,  boweTer,  bastily  made  on  March  11,  1822,  after  a 
dispute;  it  ended  in  a  wranglei  and  a  forfeit  of  Bandall's  backers'  money, 
owing  to  failure  in  a  deposit,  fixed  to  be  made  good  at  Spring's;  liartin 
received  the  £200  down. 

''Here  last  words"  appear  from  time  to  time  in  the  papers,  in  the  shape 
of  challenges,  acceptances,  replies,  and  rejoinders,  signed  by  Bandall,  Martin, 
and  a  host  of  pseudonymous  friends,  backers,  "  Impartial  Obserrers,"  <'  Jus- 
titias^"  and  the  like,  till  the  public  became  sick  of  this  Tamped  up  ''litera- 
ture of  the  ring,"  as  the  lustorian  innocently  calls  it.  Pages  of  this  rubbish 
are  stuffed  into  the  volumes  of  "  Boxiana."  The  "  third  great  match  between 
Bandall  and  Martin,"  was  made  for  1,000  guineas,  and  "tbe  money  all  made 
good  over  a  sporting  dinner  at  Bandall's,  November  5,  1822."  On  the  15th 
of  tbe  same  month,  however  (we  condense  from  "  Boziana"),  at  Jackson's 
rooms.  Bond  Street,  it  was  announced  that  Mr.  J.  bad  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Elliot,  tbe  backer  of  Martin,  requesting  that  he  would  send  him  a  cheque 
for  the  £500,  stating  that  bis  man  should  not  fight  against  nothing,  as 
Martin  would  be  sued  for  the  £200  forfeit  he  bod  received  from  the  backers 
of  Bandall.  Bandall  expressed  himself  warmly  on  the  subject,  declaring  he 
bad  been  ill-treated.  He  had  lost  bis  time,  left  bis  business  to  go  into  train- 
ing, and  spent  a  considerable  sum  of  money.  A  benefit  was  accordingily 
organised  for  Bandall,  which  took  place  at  the  Fives  Court,  on  the  4th  of 
December,  1822,  and  was  overflowingly  attended. 

In  January,  1823,  Bandall  and  Josh  Hudson  wishing  to  give  Jack's  old 
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Hampstead  trainery  the  well-known  Bob  Pilch,  a  turn,  were  enjoying  them- 
selves at  the  Horse  and  Groom.    It  is  and  always  has  been  a  penalty  of 
celebrity  in  any  line  of  life  to  be  intruded  upon  by  the  impertinent,  the 
curious,  and  the  conceited.    Jack  Bandall  and  his  friend  Josh,  were  soon 
objects  of  Tulgar  attention,  when  they  went  out  to  take  the  air  in  the 
village.    An  elderly  man  among  their  followers,  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  and  who  had  been  indulging  too  freely,  several  times  touched  Bandall 
in  the  back  with  an  umbrella  as  he  was  ascending  the  steep  hill,  when  the 
Nonpareil  forbearingly  asked  him  to  desist;  no  further  notice  would  have 
been  taken  of  the  ludeness  had  it  not  been  for  a  brewer's  servant  and  his 
companions.     This  fellow,  known  as  "  The  Cock  of  Hampstead,"  six  feet  in 
height,  and  about  thirteen  stone,  had,  it  seems,  a  hankering  for  a  **  shy  at 
Bandall,"  and  thought  this  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  experiment.    We  quote 
from  "  Boxiana."    <'  He  put  out  his  tongue  by  way  of  derision,  saying,  *  Who 
cares  for  Bandall  or  Josh.  Hudson,  I  wonder  ?    They  would  be  afraid  to  talk 
to  a  younger  man  «ol'  and,  without  ftirther  notice,  gave  Bandall  a  flip  on 
his  nose,  by  way  of  notice  of  his  intentions.    Jack  returned  the  compliment 
with  interest,  not  wishing  to  remain  long  in  debt  to  the  man  of  grains. 
During  the  first  and  second  rounds  nothing  but  sharp  work  was  displayed, 
the  fighting  being  all  on  the  side  of  Bandall,  and  the  strength  on  that  of  the 
Cock.    In  the  third  round  Jack  received  so  severe  a  blow  on  the  tip  of  his 
shoulder,  added  to  the  tightness  of  his  coat,  that  he  could  not  lift  up  his  arm, 
and  immediately  tore  oif  his  Benjamin.    The  little  trump,  being  disencum- 
bered from  his  togs,  then  went  to  work  with  the  big  one  in  terrific  style  (some- 
thing like  the  slaughtering  mill  in  which  he  so  dreadfully  served  out  Baruk, 
the  Jew) ;  and  in  two  more  rounds  the  man  of  grains  was  so  punished  about 
his  nob,  that  it  was  pitiable  to  behold.    Bandall,  in  going  down  with  the 
Cock,  never  left  him,  but  tremendously  fibbed  his  opponent.    On  Josh  pick- 
ing up  Bandall,  he  felt  a  little  surprised  on  viewing  the  frice  of  the  latter, 
which,  to  all  appearance,  looked  as  bad  as  his  adversary's ;  but,  on  wipmg 
of  it,  Hudson  laughingly  exclaimed,  '  Oh,  I  perceive  you  have  only  fell 
into  the  paint-pot,  you  are  not  hurt ;  but  you  should  not  have  robbed  your 
opponent  of  any  of  his  colour.    A  novice  serve  you  so,  very  likely  indeed!' 
The  sixth  round  put  an  end  to  the  crowing  of  the  Cock ;  he  was  quite  done 
up,  and  was  so  altered  in  complexion,  as  scarcely  to  be  recognized  by  his 
friends.    His  pal,  another  big  one,  also  fell  foul  of  Jack,  when  Josh  wa« 
about  to  tackle  him.     '  Never  mind,'  said  Bandall,  '  I  have  got  a  little  one 
for  him  presently.'    One  round  completely  satisfied  the  second  hero  of  the 
grain  fraternity,  who  received  in  that  small  space  of  time  pepper  enough  to 
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Ifitt  him  for  a  twdvemonfh.  Randall  and  Josh  now  readied  the  Horse  and 
Groom  without  any  further  molestaftum ;  but  aa  they  were  Uowing  a  doud, 
and  laughing  orer  the  variouB  sceneB  whidi  had  croMed  their  career,  a  third 
hero  of  the  grain  department  put  in  his  appearance,  with  £100  to  fight 
Itandall.  On  Hudson  chaffing  this  chap,  that  *  he  hdieyed  Jack  could  wap 
the  brewery  all  round,'  he  took  fire,  and  thought  he  could  punish  Josh. 
'  Wdl,'  replied  Hudson,  *  perhaps  you  may ;  but  if  you  will  take  a  little  bit 
of  amusement  with  me  on  the  heath,  as  I  would  not  on  any  account  create 
a  riot  in  honest  Bob's  house,  you  will  then  know  a  litde  more  about 
the  matter.'  The  grain  cove  entertained  an  opinion, '  the  weather  was  rather 
too  cold  for  the  sport,'  fobbed  up  his  blunt,  and  on  his  '  better  half'  looking 
into  the  room  after  him,  he  retired  in  a  whole  skin.  The  Nonpareil  and 
John  Bull  fighter  then  spent  the  cTening  pleasantly,  returned  to  London 
comfortably,  and  reached  their  places  of  roost  m  perfect  safety. 

'*  The  name  of  Randall  was  now  known  in  the  religious  world,  for  it  is 
said  one  of  the  lower  order  of  ranting  preachers,  not  a  huodred  miles  firom 
Bolton-in-the*Hoors,  addressed  his  auditors  in  the  following  metaphoricd 
language :— '  I  dare  say  you'd  all  pay  to  see  a  boxing-match  between  Turner 
and  Randall,  and  yet  you  don't  like  to  pay  to  see  a  pitched  battle  between 
me  and  Beelzebub.  Oh,  my  friendB,  many  a  hard  knock,  and  many  a  croes- 
buttock  have  I  given  the  black  bruiser  for  your  sokes !  Pull,  do  puU  off 
these  gay  garments  of  Mammon ;  strike  the  devil  a  straight  blow,  and  darken 
bis  spiritual  day-lights !  At  him  manfully,  and  I'll  be  your  bottle-holder. 
I  ask  nothing  but  the  money,  which  I  hope  you'll  not  forget  before  you 
go.'"    « Boxiana,"  voL  iv.,  pp.  120-122. 

At  Dick  Gurtis's  benefit  (March  27,  1823),  Randall  asked  Gipsy  Cooper 
if  he  had  challenged  him  for  £200  a*side  as  was  repoited.  Cooper  replied, 
"No,  I  did  not,  you  are  too  good  a  fighter  for  me,  Jack."  At  Spring's 
benefit,  however  (May  5th,  1823),  the  Oipsy  challenged  Randall  for  £200 
a-side,  authorised  by  Mr.  Elliott,  his  backer,  so  to  do.  Randall  replied  he 
would  fight  for  £300  a-side ;  he  was  settled  in  business,  and  had  a  wife  and 
three  children  to  provide  for,  less  would  not  suit  him ;  indeed  he  did  not 
mean  to  fight  any  more  prize  battles.  Randall's  diallenger  did  not  persevere, 
and  from  this  time  Randall  attended  to  his  business  at  the  Hole-in-the-Wall, 
which  is  frequently  named  in  the  progress  of  pugilistic  matches  and  deposits 
for  sporting  events.  One  little  episode  of  Jack's  publican's  life,  as  we  find  it 
reported  in  the  papers  for  January,  1826,  wa  will  find  room  for,  as  it  gires 
us  a  glimpse  of  the  character  for  forbearance  which  has  alwayii  marked,  in 
our  experience,  the  true-lH:ed  and  courageous  pugilist 
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"Eattok  QjLnvss,  JAVxrABT  34th. -<-A  fashionably  dressed  man  about 
the  middle  age  was  brought  up  from  the  Eag^e  Street  Watchhouse,  where  he 
had  passed  the  previous  night,  on  the  introduction  of  Mr.  John  Bandallf 
mine  host  of  the  Hole-in-the-Wall,  Chancery  Lane,  the  unvanquished  hero 
of  the  P.  B.    Jack's  science,  every  one  knows,  does  not  consist  in  sophistry, 
though  his  arguments  have  often  been  considered  forcible,  nay,  irresistible. 
In  his  own  straightforward  way,  he  told  Sergeant  SeUon  a  round  unvarnished 
tale,  about  *this  ere  bit  of  business,'  as  he  called  it     On  Monday  night, 
about  a  quarter  after  eleven,  the  Hole-in-the-Wall  was  dosed  up,  and  Jack 
was  settling  the  accounts  of  the  day  in  the  bar,  as  was  his  wonted  custom, 
when  a  loud  knocking  announced  the  arrival  of  late  visitors.     *  You  can't 
come  in,'  cried  Jack, '  I  wish  to  keep  my  house  regular,  and  no  man  comes  in 
here  to-night,  for  it's  after  hours,  d'ye  see.'    This,  however,  did  not  satisfy 
the  thirsty  party  without,  and  a  voice  demanded  instant  admittance,  in  a 
rather  peremptory  tone.    '  You  don't  know  who  I  am,  Randall,'  quoth  the 
speaker.     *No,  nor  I  does'nt  care/  responded  the  NonpaieiL     'Why,  I  am 
Cooper,  the  mayor  of  Canterbury ;  don't  you  remember  meeting  me  at  the 
races  at  Doncaster?'    Bandall's  reminiscences  are  often  pleasing,  but,  at  all 
events,  without  designing  to  admit  his  old  acquaintance,  he  resolved  to  have 
the  'ocular  proof;'  he  straightway  opened  the  door,  when  in  bolted  the 
pretended  mayor  and  his  satellites.      'Bo  you  know  me  now?'     'No,  I 
don't,'  said  Jack,  '  not  a  bit  of  it,  neither  now  nor  then ;  so  you'll  please  to 
bundle  off,  Mr.  Mayor.'    This  was  not  intended,  and  the  latter  replied,  that 
as  he  was  a  '  flash  man,'  he  had  an  undoubted  right  to  accommodation  in  a 
'flash  house,'  and  stay  there  he  would ;  and  if  Jack  pleased,  he  would  have 
a  '  turn-up'  for  it    Jack  very  good-humouredly  hinted,  that  he  would  rather 
see  a  '  turn-out ;'  whereupon  the  Canterbury  Mayor  struck  him  in  the  face. 
The  hero  of  the  fistic  art,  though  accustomed  to  return  compliments  of  this 
sort  with  cent  per  cent  acknowledgments,  very  prudently  held  back,  and 
calling  in  the  watch  to  his  aid,  the  mayor  was  put  h&rs  de  eomhat^  and  found 
himself  eventually  in  the  watch-house.    The  defendant  pleaded  hard  that  he 
never  did  assume  the  character  which  Mr.  Bandall  described.    Hu  name  was 
simply  John  Samuel  Powell,  that  he  was  a  plain  country  gentleman,  and 
never  had  the  honour  of  filling  the  oivio  choir  of  Canterbury,  though  he 
certainly  had  met  Mr.  Randall  in  company  with  Mr.  Cooper,  who  held  that 
distinguished  station,  at  the  aforesaid  races^   With  respect  to  the  assault  com- 
plained of,  he  would  not  deny  the  charge,  though  he  had  no  recollection 
of  it,  his  senses  being  steeped  in  forgetfulness.    Having  the  highest  respect 
for  the  talents  of  Mr.  Randall,  he  was  anxious  to  make  the  am0nd$  kfrn^rMi^ 
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if  it  would  be  accepted.  *  There  now/  ezdaamed  Jaok,  extending  his  hand, 
'tliAta  enough*  man;  bat  if  I  had  treated  yon  as  yon  treated  me,  you 
wouldn't  be  standing  afore  hit  wonhip  jnst  now/  The  complaint  was  then 
dismissed  at  Bandall's  request.'* 

Bandall's  oonstitation — he  was  a  persistent  drinker  of  ardent  spirits — gare 
way  under  the  irregularities  of  a  licensed  yictualler's  life ;  Jack  never  pos- 
sessed the  moral  courage  to  say  **  No "  to  a  drop  with  every  customer  who 
proposed  to  ''  wet  an  eye/*  and  but  rarely  with  those  who  suggested  to  "  wet 
the  other."  He  was  a  martyr  to  gouty  complicated  with  a  disorganisation  of 
the  liver  and  a  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart.  These  disorders  prostrated 
him,  and  finally  carried  him  off  at  the  early  age  of  34  years.  He  died  March 
12th,  1828,  at  the  Holo-in-theWall,  Chancery  Lane. 

A  leash  of  sonnets,  from  an  accomplished  pen,  which  appeared  in  Blaek- 
wood^i  Maffamn$j  with  a  few  passages  flrom  an  obituary  notice,  will  form  an 
appropriate  jliiab  to  the  biography  of  Tack  Randall,  the  Nonpa'x-il 

"BONNBT. 
••  'AbfM  M  kimtdfetM  he  hitparalUir 

**  With  nuoble  oolonred  ihonldow    and  keen  eyes 

Protooted  by  a  forehead  liroad  aod  white,-^ 

And  hair  oat  oloae,  left  it  impede  the  sight. 
And  denc^ed  hands,  firm  and  of  pnniahing  siae, 
Steadily  held,  or  motioii'd  wuy-wiae. 

To  hit  or  stop, — and  'kerchia  too  drawn  tioht 

O'er  the  onyielding  loins,  to  keep  from  flight 
The  inconstant  wind,  tiiat  all  too  often  fliee— 
The  Nonpareil  stands  1    Fame,  whose  bri^t  eyes  ran  o*er 

With  joy  to  see  a  ohieken  of  her  own : 

Dips  her  rioh  pen  in  '  daret,'  and  writes  down 
Under  the  letter  B,  first  on  the  soore, 

*  T?^«il,  John— Irish  parents— age  not  known- 
Good  with  both  hands,  and  only  ten  stone  foor  1'" 

••TO    JOHN    BANDALL,    THB    FAMOUS    PUGILIST. 

(In  imUation  qf  Jftttoa's  ctUbrated  Sannd,) 

**  Bf"<^*^^i,  whom  now  the  enWoos '  millers*  own 
Fighter  indeed,  oaatioos,  and  qaiok,  and  true, 
Fit  to  stand  ap  with  those  who  soienoe  knew. 
The  master-spinta  '  grassed'  by  death  alone : 
Big  Ben,  who  made  uie  great  Tom  Johnson  groan. 
And  Pearoe,  who  dezt^roas  Belcher  overthrew, 
Aye,  and  with  him  who  tans  black  ejres  to  bine, 
Gribb,  negro  oonqaeror,*  &moas  champion ; 
Well  hast  thoa  foaght  thj  way  to  wealth  and  fame, 
Jack  Randall ;  and  altnoogh  there  be  who  think 
/For  some  are  careless  of  the  laareU'd  brow,) 
Bat  little  of  thy  glory  or  thy  nme. 
Yet  when  they  learn  that  thoa  hast  toaoh'd  the '  chink,* 
SOTie  Talae  to  thy  laboors  most  allow.** 

•  He  Tanqaished  the  great  black,  Molineaax,  and  a  wonderfbl  old  man,  Bichmond,  who 
wiis  a  fighter  at  the  age  of  nearly  60. 
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-RANDALL'S  TASEWSLL  TO  THB  BIKS. 

**  FftTOwell  to  the  ring,  whan  my  olAnt-ttaindd  glory 

Atom  and  obieared  th*  'prime  dons'  with  my  fiMae^ 
I  abandon  her  now,  bat '  Panoratia*  thy  itory 

Shall  render  qvite  fiideleoi  the  '  Nonnareil't'  name* 
Oh,  sad  ie  the  heart  that  can  jay  the  *  aeaoe  take  her,* 

To  Fame  when  she's  baoldng  a  blade  of  the  fist ; 
Bat  Tamer  I  've  oleaned  oat,  and  Martin  the  baker 

I 'd  Tory  near  pat  on  the  bankmptoy  list 

*'  Then  blame  me  not  kids,  swells,  or  lads  of  the  fancy, 

For  opening  a  Mash  crib'  in  Chancery  Lane, 
An  appropriate  spot  'tis,  yoa  doabtless  all  can  see. 

Since  'heads'  I  have  placed  there,  and  let  oat  again. 
Farewell  then,  thoa  ring,  whence  I  first  drew  mv  glory, 

Farewell  to  Bill  Gibbon»— Tom  Owen  fiurewell ; 
And  when  to  green-horns  you're  telling  some  tight  milling  story. 

Then  think  of  Jack  Banaall,  the  prime  *  Nonpareil!"' 

The  **  Laureate"  of  BeU't  lAfe^  too,  the  facetious  poetic  illustrator  of  the 
Gallery  of  Comicalities,  who  so  much  extended  the  popularity  of  the  ahlcst 
of  sporting  joumalsi  penned  a  "  warning  "  under  the  title  of 

••JACK  RANDALL'S  GHOST. 

"^^  I  can  caU  spiriti  from  th$  vatty  deep.* 

"  When  all  in  midnight  gloom  was  lost. 
All  silent  in  the  street. 
In  stalked  Jack  Bandall^s  slender  ghost. 
And  stood  at  Fogo's  feet. 

*•  Pale,  wan,  and  wasted,  was  his  frame. 
So  mnscalar  of  yore. 
And  thrice  he  called  on  Fogo's  name. 
Thrice  bade  him  cease  to  snore. 

*«*  Wake,  Laareato,  wake  I'  exdaimed  tiM  sprite, 
'  Start  from  thy  peaoefhl  rag^ 
Thoagh  'tis  an  awkwud  time  of  night 
To  sport  my  dismal  mag. 

*«*  With  friendly  feeling  fraaght  I  oome^ 
irk]        ' 


For  well  I  know  thy  merits— 

^erhaps  yoall  think  a  risit  rum 

Paia  from  the  land  of  jptritt. 


*  *  Look  at  this  lean  and  wither'd  shapsb 

These  cheeks  as  white  as  pa<«r— 
Alas!  'twas  drinking  too  mnoA  <qM 
That  made  my  system  toftr, 

*  *  When  the  past  follies  I  reriew. 

Which  hasten'd  my  nndoing** 
I  often  rui  with  fisage  bkie. 
My  fondness  for  m«#  mm. 


''•O LaarMifta I  wnmiaff  tak 
And  let  a  ghost  esbort. 


taketntttoe. 


Tliink  of  Jack  Bandatl  in  his  prim . 
tiabdoed  at  length  by  iJiori. 
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** '  Feacm  might  hav«  vei^'d  iTithin  mj  hrca•^ 
And  Time  his  houonn  rhod— * 
Akok  t  from  twaUowing  Jkad^i  tef, 
I  'm  niunb«r*d  with  t£d  dm£ 

**  *lf  ▼  pogiliitie  de«d«  raeal^ 

Um  men  whoever  beat  quicker  f 
SaooMSvely  I  floored  tliAm  all, 
TiU  I  waa  fidtVI  by  fiffwr. 

**  *  Bard  of  the  fkncy,  wise  yoor  lire, 
la  Bolemn  warning  stnke  it!' 
*  I  wish/  growrd  Fogo,  *  joa*d  retire  t 
For  blow  me  if  I  like  it. 

** '  To  yonr  kft  home  rj  can't  yon  keeiH 
I  do  not  Teat  yonr  vaming-^ 
I*d  like  to  ha^e  a  nap  of  ileep, 
For  DOW  it'a  nearly  morning. 

*'  *  Indeed,  I  vieh  yon'd  say  fiirowoU, 
And  hasten  under  hatchee— 
I  judges  by  yonr  brimstone  smell. 
That  you've  been  maloMff  mmieh€$» 

**  *  And  can  yon  find  no  soul  but  me 
To  teaso  about  your  noggins — 
Sunpnse  you  go,  by  vay  of  spree, 
And  Torry  ould  Jack  Scroggins.* 

**  *  Cease/  cried  the  f  host, '  at  once  desist, 
And  hM  your  idle  jaw, 
Or  straightway  with  my  phantom  fist 
Tour  frosty  face  111  thaw. 

**  *  To  you  I  came  with  kind  intent. 
Such  was  my  purpose  here : 
But  if  on  wuuc  and  twipei  you  re  bent, 
Youll  soon  be  on  your  bier, 

"'Henceforth  you'll  see  this  mug  no  more! 
A  long  adieu,  mr  Fogo !' 
He  said,  and  vanish'd  through  the  floor. 
In  clouds  of  Oromoko/* 

Bandall's  pugilistic  and  pcnoiud  merits  are  thus  summed  up  by  •  oontem- 
poraiy :— -In  a  twenty-four  feet  ring  a  better  general  or  a  more  consummate 
tactician  was  never  seen :  judgment  and  decision  were  manifest  in  all  bis 
moTcments.  His  beart  is  in  tbe  rigbt  place ;  bis  bead  cool  and  collected,  to 
take  advantage  in  tbe  most  prompt  style  of  tbe  disorder  of  tbe  opponent 
before  bim ;  bis  mind  looking  confidently  forward  to  notbing  but  victory. 
In  sbort,  as  a  pugilist,  be  is  tbe  Nonx>areil.  Bandall's  style  seems  tbe 
neplua  ultra  of  tbe  art  of  self-defence.  Out  of  tbe  ropes,  bowcver,  be  is  one 
of  tbe  most  simple  of  human  beings.  Tet  Lavater^  witb  all  bis  knowledge 
of  pbysiognomy,  migbt  bave  looked  at  bis  mug,  and  looked  at  it  again  and 
again,  and  not  bave  discovered  bis  real  ebaracter  from  tbe  lineaments  of  bis 
face.     If  Bandall  cannot  express  himself  in  the  sentimental  manner  of 
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Steme»  gammon  the  tender  pa  of  society  with  the  Platonic  taste  of  a 
Boossean,  or  wind  up  a  tale  with  the  speciousness  of  a  Joseph  Surfage, 
he  can  he  backed  against  them  all  for  the  possession  of  genuine  feeling. 
A  common  observer  might  say  he  was  a  rough,  illiterate  feUow,  for  he 
docs  not  attempt  to  conceal  his  deficiencies.  He  has  no  affectation  about  his 
composition— deception  does  not  belong  to  him,  and  bluntness  is  his  forte. 
He  is  indignant  at  what  he  thinks  wrong;  and  is  not  over  nice  in  his 
expressions,  whenever  such  a  subject  is  the  theme  of  argument.  He  admires 
truth ;  and  his  honesty,  if  not  Brutus-like,  is  as  staunch  and  incorruptible. 
A  liar  will  be  sure  to  hear  of  his  faults  from  him.  Though  education  has 
done  little  for  him,  experience  has  given  him  *^  the  time  of  day."  But,  kind 
reader,  if  thou  hadst  seen  him  relieve  an  ould  Irish  woman,  at  *'peep  ot 
day,"  with  the  only  half-crown  he  was  master  of^  as  she  was  going  to  market 
with  an  empty  pocket  and  basket,  anxious  to  support  two  of  her  orphan 
grandchildren  to  prevent  their  going  to  the  parish,  when  she  had  solicited 
him  for  only  two-pence  to  aid  her  charitable  design ; — ^if  you  had  seen  the 
effect  of  her  plaintive  tale,  and  the  blessings  she  invoked  upon  his  head  for 
this  real  act  of  benevolence ;  his  turning  aside  to  weep ;  and  the  jeers  he 
experienced  from  his  companions  upon  the  weakness  he  had  displayed ; — ^if 
you  had  also  witnessed  him  pushing  the  crowd  aside  the  instant  he  was  pro- 
claimed the  conqueror  over  Turner,  to  grapple  with  the  hand  of  his  great 
rival  in  friendship,  and  seen  the  big  tear  stealing  down  his  cheek,  in  admira- 
tion of  the  bravery  of  his  opponent ; — ^if  you  had  known,  as  the  writer  did, 
of  his  refusal  to  prosecute  a  man  and  his  wife,  whom  he  had  trusted  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family,  and  who,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  had  robbed  him 
at  various  periods  of  £  300 — I  don't  know  what  you  might  have  said  of  him, 
but  Bums  would  have  told  us,  despite  his  defects,  *'a  man*s  a  man  for 
a'  that"    And  such  a  man  was  Jack  Randall, 
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CHAPTER   YTL 
NED  TUENEE— 1814-1824. 

Nfb  TxnuTEB,  who  was  bom  in  Crucifix  Lane,  in  tbe  borou^^  of  Sonih- 
wark,  November  8th,  1791,  was  of  Welsh  extraction,  his  parents  being 
natives  of  the  Principality,  and  his  kith  and  kin  very  respectable  people  at 
Kew  Town,  Montgomeryshire.  Hence  the  ''ancient  Britons'*  of  the 
metropolis  proudly  claimed  Turner  as  their  countryman,  and,  as  we  shall 
see,  he  was  heartily  backed  and  supported  by  the  brave  sons  of  the  Cymry 
in  his  pugilistic  ventures.  Turner's  calling  was  that  of  a  skin-dresaer,  and 
he  was  duly  apprenticed  to  that  ancient  craft  and  mystery,  at  a  yard  in 
Bermondsey,  where  a  very  large  number  of  men  were  employed.  Here  there 
was  a  sparring  dub,  or  school  for  glove  practice,  in  which  young  Turner 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  by  the  quickness,  natural  grace,  and  intuitive 
steadiness  of  his  style  of  spanring. 

*  Envy  doth  merit  u  its  shade  pnrsiie, 
And  by  her  pretence  profee  ihe  eabetenoe  troe,* 

and  this  was  exemplified  in  the  circumstances  of  Turner's  first  battle. 
The  foreman  of  the  yard,  one  John  Balch,  a  Bristol  man,  not  only  &ncied 
himself,  by  birth-place  and  judgment,  an  oracle  in  matters  pugilistic,  but  the 
champion  of  the  3rard.  It  appears  he  often  spoke  disparagingly  of  the  Welsh, 
as  "  border"  men  are  apt  to  do :  indeed  he  forgot  himself  so  far  as  to  sneer 
at  young  l^urner's  sparring  pretensions,  and  intimated  his  ability  to  '<  snuff" 
the  young  Welshman  out.  Turner  modestly  doubted  the  boaster's  ability, 
and  a  meeting  '*  for  love  "  ended  in  nearly  an  hour's  hard  fight  on  the  side  of 
John  Balch,  when  Turner,  thou[^  the  younger  (he  was  only  in  his  twentieth 
year),  lighter,  and  shorter  man,  had  beaten  Balch  so  completely  blind  that  he 
was  led  helpless  from  the  ring.  Turner,  it  may  well  be  supposed,  was  soon 
famous  in  the  dominions  of  **  Simon  the  Tanner,"  yet  we  may  here  note,  on 
the  authority  of  a  contemporary,  ''that  never,  flrom  his  earliest  days  to  the 
present  period  of  his  pugilistic  celebrity,  did  a  challenge  first  proceed  from 
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Ned  Tmner  to  any  man."*    By  him  the  ancient  sage's  precept,  albeit 
unknown  in  ite  didaotio  fonn,  waa  felt  and  adopted  as  a  rule  of  life  :-— 

•'Let  00 
Art  with  oool  pradenoe  and  with  manlj  tamper, 
Ai  weU  M  manly  firmneee. 
Tif  godlike  magnanimity  to  keep, 
When  meet  pro^tk'd,  onr  reaaon  calm  and  clear, 
And  ezecate  her  will,  from  a  itrong  aenae 
Of  what  if  right,  without  the  vnlgar  aid 
Of  heat  and  paerion,  which,  though  honeet,  bear  na 
Often  too  far. 

For  the  minor  battles  of  Turner,  which  form  the  prefatory  matter  to  his 
ring  doings,  we  are  entirely  indebted  to  Pierce  Egan,  as  the  journals  of  the 
period  contain  no  trace  of  these  by-affairs  of  a  boxer  as  yet  without  public 


"  A  pubUcan,  of  the  name  of  Keating,  landlord  of  the  Black  Horse,  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Oiles's,  brought  forward  a  hig  Irishman,  whom  he  had 
patronised,  to  fight  Turner  in  the  cockpit  at  the  Huntsman  and  Hounds,  in 
Lock's  Fields,  for  five  guineas  a  side  (1813).  For  the  first  three  rounds 
Paddy  bored  in  upon  Ned  with  the  utmost  fury,  and  thd  latter  in  going  down 
fell  with  his  back  upon  the  short  stakes  which  formed  the  pit.  The  con- 
tusion was  so  severe  and  painful  that  Turner  did  not  recoTer  from  its  effects 
for  the  course  of  several  rounds.  At  length  Ked  got  into  work,  and  before 
twenty-fiye  minutes  had  elapsed,  Paddy  was  so  bothered,  beaten,  and  blind, 
that  he  could  not  teU  whether  he  was  living  at  that  moment  either  in 
England  or  Ireland. 

"Turner,  soon  after  the  above  oiroumstance  (1814),  in  company  with 
three  of  his  fellow-workmen,  left  London  to  fulfil  an  engagement  he  had 
made  at  a  skin-yard  in  Olasgow.  A  man  of  the  name  of  M'Neil,  a  spirit 
dealer,  and  a  pupil  of  Carter^s,  had  threatened,  previous  to  the  arrival  of 
Turner,  to  mill  aU  the  Englishmen  in  Glasgow.  In  flact,  ITNeil  was  the 
champion  of  that  place,  and  was  in  height  five  feet  eleven  inches,  and  weigh- 
ing thirteen  stone.  Turner  was  soon  ling^  out  after  his  arrival  in  Olasgow 
by  M'Neil  for  a  trial  of  skilL  A  match  was  accordingly  made  for  five  guineas 
a  side,  and  the  contest  was  decided  in  a  room.  In  the  course  of  half  an  hour 
M'Neil  was  completely  defeated.  Some  time  afterwards  he  wished  to  have 
another  trial  allowed,  and  £5  a  side  was  deposited  to  make  it  for  a  larger 
sum ;  but  M*Neil  preferred  forfeiting  the  deposit  to  entering  the  ring  again 
with  Turner. 

*'  Ned,  upon  quitting  Glasgow,  went  to  Newcastle  (1816).    At  this  place 

•  See  ••Boiiaaa,"  toI.  U..  185. 
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Turner  was  challenged  by  one  Blackct,  a  ilater,  well  known  for  the  pngi- 
listio  feats  he  had  performed  in  this  part  of  the  country.  A  finer  propor- 
tioned joung  man  was  not  to  be  seen  than  Blacket.  He  was  symmetry  itself, 
of  prodigious  strength,  and  not  deficient  in  bottom.  He  was  in  height  six 
feet  and  one  inch,  weighing  rather  m<Nre  than  fourteen  stone.  The  battle  was 
fought  on  the  race  course,  in  the  presence  of  tfiousands  of  spectators.  In  the 
course  of  forty-five  minutes  Blacket  reoeived  so  much  serere  punishment, 
without  being  able  to  return  any  milling  upon  Turner,  that  he  swore  in  the 
utmost  rage,  '  he  would  not  fight  any  more,  as  Turner  was  not  a  fair  fighter, 
and  that  he  did  nothing  but  make  hits,  and  then  jump  away !'  Turner  was 
much  applauded  for  the  skill  he  displayed  in  conquering  a  man  so  much 
aboTc  his  weight,  and  a  liberal  subscription  entered  into  by  the  amateurs  as 
a  reward  for  his  brarery. 

**  Soon  after  Turner  had  returned  to  the  metropolis,  in  a  turn  up  with 
Touler  (Dayenport's  Jew),  a  rufllaning  sort  of  fighter,  in  St.  George's  Fields^ 
in  the  course  of  thirty-fiye  minutes  he  so  completely  satisfied  this  boring 
Israelite,  that  he  retired  fh>m  the  conflict  with  terrible  body  punishment. 

''At  the  Cottage  of  Content,  in  Lock*s  Fields,  Turner  was  one  evening 
act  upon  by  fire  watermen,  who,  it  seems,  had  made  up  their  minds  to 
gire  onr  hero  a  milling.  The  manly  conduct  of  the  sculler  gentry,  however, 
was  soon  placed  to  its  proper  acconnt.  Turner  disposed  of  the  first  four  with 
as  much  nonchalance  as  if  they  had  been  sacks,  and  the  fifth,  who,  it  appears^ 
had  some  pretensicms  to  boxing,  and  who  endeaToured  to  make  something 
like  a  regular  stand  against  Ned,  paid  dearly  for  his  temerity,  by  leaving  off 
under  numerous  marks  of  severe  punishment. 

''These  conquests,  although  they  display  every  trait  of  courage  and 
science,  yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  amateurs,  amount  to  little  until  a  boxer 
makes  his  dsHt  in  the  London  ring.  In  fact,  a  pugilist  is  not  recognized 
till  he  has  made  this  appearance,  when,  if  succcssM,  he  becomes  a  lead- 
ing star  of  the  fiincy — friends  fiow  fast  in  upon  him,  and  backers  are  never 
wanting  to  support  his  pretensions.  The  fame  of  Turner  had  now  made  ]Rt>- 
gress  in  the  milling  circles,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bermondscy, 
where  the  capabilities  of  Turner  were  best  known  and  appreciated.  Curtis, 
a  boxer  also  well  known  in  the  same  quarter,  it  seems,  felt  envy  at  the  grow- 
ing reputation  of  Ned,  and  repeatedly  challenged  the  latter  before  he  agreed 
to  meet  him  in  combat.  Curtis  was  of  importance  to  the  admirers  of  pugi< 
lism  from  the  laurels  he  had  acquired  in  the  ring.  Tom  Roe,  West  Country 
Dick,  and  lazarua,  the  Jew,  had  all  been  defeated  by  him.  As  a  game 
boxer  his  character  was  firmly  established ;  in  shorty  of  the  '  light  weights,* 
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a  better  bit  of  stuff  was  not  thought  to  exist  upon  the  list  A  match  was  at 
length  made  between  Turner  and  Curtis  for  100  guineas ;  but  the  betting  wns 
cuirent  seren  to  four,  tind,  in  manj  instances,  two  to  one  upon  the  latter. 
Indeed,  bo  sanguine  were  the  paHlzans  of  Curtis,  that  thej  roundly  asserted 
Turner  could  not  stand  half  an  hour  before  him.  In  a  twenty  feet  ring,  at 
Moulsey  Hurst,  on  Tuesday,  October  22,  1816,  the  aboTe  heroes  met.  The 
morning  proving  wet,  the  spectators  were  not  so  numerous  as  usual.  At 
half  past  one  o'clock  Curtis  entered  the  ring,  attended  by  OliTer,  who  came 
on  purpose  from  Carlisle  to  second  his  friend,  assisted  by  dark.  Curtis 
threw  up  his  hat.    Turner  soon  followed,  attended  by  Tom  Owen  and  Jacobs. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Boond  l.**The  oombatuitB,  apon  settiog- 
to,  ezbibited  great  caotion,  ana  each  ap- 
peared anxious  to  obtain  the  first  advanta^. 
Tnmer  at  length  got  an  opening,  and  with 
much  dexterity  planted  a  severe  bit  in  Cor- 
tiB*s  face,  without  receiving  a  retnxn.  The 
former  made  another  successful  hit,  when 
they  fought  their  way  up  to  the  ropes,  and 
Curtis  was  sent  down.  Tlie  three  and  two 
to  one  betters  seemed  rather  astonished  at 
the  novice  (as  Tnmer  had  been  termed) 
conimenotng  in  such  a  milling  style.  It 
augurod  much  mischief,  and  tno  Mifety  of 
the  tiling  was  not  now  looked  upon  as  qmte 
so  certain. 

8.^The  lead  was  again  on  the  side  of 
Turner.  He  nobbed  Curtis  with  evident 
•uperiori^,  when  *';  ^  latter  slipped  and  feU 
down.  (The  odds  iH>gan  to  shako,  even  at 
this  early  period  of  the  battle.) 

S.'^Some  good  blows  were  exchanged,  but 
materially  to  the  advantage  of  Turner.  The 
claret  was  seen  tricklinff  down  the  face  of 
Curtis,  who  was  ultimately  thrown. 
^  4.— Tnmer  commenced  offensive  opera- 
tions with  a  severo  blow  from  the  right.  He 
appeared  a  troublesome  customer  for  Curtis 
to  get  at,  and  some  lon^  sparring  occurred. 
A  good  round,  but  Curtis  was  thrown. 

5.-4}nrti8  could  not  make  any  impression 
upon  his  adversary,  when  he  retreated  to  tho 
ropes,  where  he  received  severe  fibbing 
punishment;  but  he  succeeded  in  throwing 
Tnmer. 

6.^Turaer  put  in  so  heavy  a  ihoer  that 
the  claret  flowed  in  torrents,  and  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  he  put  in  another  suo- 
cessCnl  blow,  which  sent  Curtis  out  of  the 
ring.    (Even  betting.) 

7.— By  this  time  Turner  had  done  suffi- 
cient work  to  convince  the  speetators  that  he 
was  the  leadmg  boxer.  He  was  oompeUed 
to  follow  his  opponent  to  get  a  hit,  which  h» 
never  (ailed  to  do  when  the  ropes  stopped 
Oitrtis  from  retreating  farther.    In  strag- 
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gling  to  obtain  the  throw  the  latter 
Turner  down. 

8. — It  seemed  to  be  the  aim  of  Curtis  to 
plant  body  blows,  but  he  frequently  hit  short 
Curtis  was  thrown. 

9. — Curtis,  in  point  of  science,  did  not 
appear  anything  equal  to  his  opponent,  ex- 
cept in  throwing ;  he  now  sent  Turner  under 
the  ropes. 

I0.--On  the  part  of  Turner  much  coolness 
and  judgment  prevailed.  He  threw  Curtis 
in  great  style,  and  did  not  go  down  himself. 

11. — ^The  1^  hand  of  Turner,  upon  setting- 
to,  reached  over  the  guard  of  Curtis  with 
such  severity  that  the  latter  was  floored. 

12.— This  was  a  short  round.  Turner 
went  round  from  a  slip,  and  fliU  to  the 
ground. 

13.— Curtis  ^t  in  a  body  blow,  but  in  so 
doing  he  received  a  severe  facer.  A  few 
hits  were  exchanged,  and  both  down. 

14. — ^The  deeidtMl  «aperioriiy  of  Turner  in 
this  round  was  evident.  He  lut  Curtis  in  all 
directions,  till  he  went  away  staggering  like 
a  man  intoxicated,  and  fell. 

16  — <^Ttis  could  not  protect  his  nob  from 
the  left  hand  of  his  of^nment.  In  closing, 
both  down. 

16. — Curtis,  with  much  resolution,  fought 
his  way  into  a  sort  of  scuffle,  when  they  both 
got  upon  the  ropes.  In  this  situation  Tur- 
ner had  the  superioritv  of  hitting,  till  they 
both  wont  down.  (Tamer  was  now  de- 
oidedlT  the  favourite,  and  six  to  four  was 
offered  upon  him.) 

17.— Curtis  missed  his  aim  and  turned 
round.    In  dosing,  both  down. 

18.— The  left  hand  of  Turner  was  con- 
tlnaallT  in  Cartis*s  <ace ;  and  the  latter,  in 

Sling  down,  unfortunately  fell  forward  upon 
o  ropes,  hanging  bv  his  chin. 
19.«-The  noD  <^  Curtis  was  again  the  ob- 
ject of  punishment.    In  closing,  both  fieU  on 
theground. 
8<r— The  milling  Turner  administered  to 
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hif  oppoMnt  IB  tiiit  roQttd  wm  tnXj  torHflt. 
Onrtu  did  nothing  bnt  notrn ;  mm  in  olot* 
lag,  h*  WM  MTCrelj  fibb«d  till  ho  iretit 
down. 

Sl.«-Chirtif  WM  w  oIomIj  pormod,  tL  it 
he  toned  round  and  wm  hit  out  of  the  rin^. 

SS.— Tliii  WM  a  good  round.  Cmiii 
chmnsod  his  mode  of  attack.  In  making 
play  he  dipped  down,  bat  ixutaatly  got  opon 
hit  lege,  and  pat  in  two  sharp  blows.  Both 
down. 

SS.^Oortis  hit  short;  bat,  in  dosing,  he 
seised  hold  of  the  hands  of  Tomer.  The 
latter  wm  oltimatdjr  thrown. 

24.— The  nob  of  Coriis  appeared  maoh 
damaged.  The  latter,  in  retreating  firom 
his  antaffonist,  fell,  and  knodced  Oliver  also 
down,  who  WM  resting  opon  one  knee. 

85.— Some  blows  were  exchansed,  when 
Tomer  pot  in  a  right-handed  hit  that  floored 
Cartas. 

20.— A  dose  soon  took  plaoe,  bot  the  com- 
batants disengaged  themselves,  when  some 
severe  fightiiig  pasied  between  them,  till 
both  went  down. 

27.— Tomer  gpi  Cortis  co  the  ropM  and 
fibbed  severely  till  he  went  down. 

SB.— Oortis,  it  wm  evident,  ooold  not  stop 
the  misdiief  which  the  left  hand  of  Tomer 
WM  continoally  doing  him,  and  he  went 
down  from  a  sharp  hit. 

29.^-10  this  roand  Oortis  threw  his  oppo- 
nent, bot  he  received  mooh  ponishment  Be- 
fore he  aocomplidied  it. 

80.— 'There  wm  nothing  attractive  abooi 
Coriis  in  this  fight,  except  his  taking 
qualities,  which  he  exhibited  in  a  very  emi- 
nent degree.  He  retomed  well,  bat  wm  at 
length  hit  down. 

31.— Cortis  had  the  best  of  this  roond. 
He  gave  Tomer  so  severe  a  fiMer  that  sent 
him  down. 

32.— Sparring  for  advantsge.  Cortis  hit 
short.  In  dosmg,  both  down,  bot  the  latter 
ondermost.  The  lengUi  of  Tomer  prevented 
Cortis  from  going  in  with  any  soccess. 

88. — Tomer  pot  in  three  soocessive  hits, 
without  any  retom,  and  Cortis  went  down. 
The  latter  ooold  not  make  a  hit  without 
boring  in,  and  then  he  paid  for  his  temerity. 

84.— Oortis  bled  oopioody  on  appearing  at 
the  seratoh.  Some  exchanges  took  place, 
and  both  down. 

86.— This  WM  an  excellent  roond,  and 
both  the  combatants  upon  the  alert  The 
advantsge  wm  most  oompletdv  on  the  side 
of  Tumer,  who  used  both  haaas  so  soooess- 
fblly  that  Cortis  wm  milled  down. 

86. — ^Merely  stroggUng  to  obtain  the  throw, 
and  both  down. 

87.— Oortis  hit  short  at  the  body,  when 
they  fooght  their  way  to  the  ropes,  and  the 
latter  held  Tamer's  hands.  They  broke 
away,  exchanged  a  few  blows,  and  both  went 
down.  Cortis  threw  away  a  great  nomber 
of  hits. 

88.— Of  no  eonseqoenoe.    Both  down. 

89.— /Tomer  pot   in  two  severe  fiicers, 


withoot  any  return.  Soma  exdiaogss  oo- 
corred  till  both  went  down.  Doring  this 
round  Oweit  gave  dircctioM  to  Tomer  re- 
specting hii  mode  of  fighting,  and  told  hia 
to  "hit  out" 

40.— Tumer  followed  Cortis  all  over  the 
ring,  nobbed  him  with  the  most  perfect  ease, 

Ct  in  four  soocessive  blows  with  his  left 
nd,  and  finished  the  round  by  flooring  hii 
antagonist. 

41. — This  WM  a  truly  singular  round. 
Curtis  ran  in  ftiriously  and  seised  so  fitfl 
hold  of  the  wrists  of  Turner  that  he  codd 
not  disengage  himself  from  this  awkward 
sitnatiaa.  Ue  at  length  dung  Curtis  com- 
I^etely  round,  when  the  latter  lost  his  hdd. 

42.— In  dosing,  Tomer  fibbed  his  oppo- 
nent down.  Curtis  could  not  resist  the  over- 
whelming length  of  his  adversary;  end, 
although  things  seemed  so  mnoh  against 
him,  still  he  did  not  want  for  resolotian. 

48. — Cortis,  from  the  repeated  ponishment 
he  had  received,  seemed  quite  abroad,  and 
totally  at  a  loss  how  to  make  a  hit  He 
kept  continually  retreating  from  hia  adver- 
snry,  till  he  wm  sent  down. 

44.— Curtis  again  seised  hold  of  his  oppo- 
nent's hands;  when  Tumer  released  himseif 
he  floored  his  antagonist  Every  person 
seemed  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  Curtis^ 
it  WM  deepemtion  personified. 

46.— It  WM  all  up  with  Curtis  m  to  fight- 
ing. He  had  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
winning.    In  straggling,  both  down. 

46.— Curtis  came  to  the  seratdi  boldly, 
and  put  in  a  casual  hit^  bot  he  wm  soon  sent 


47.— Tumer  hit  Curtis  with  sodi  severitv 
opon  his  fisoe  that  he  stagvered  and  fell. 
Tomer  stepped  oyer  him,  and  looked  at  his 
prostrate  antsgonist 

48.— 'Hie  gameness  of  Curtis  prompted 
him  to  go  on,  and  he  endeavoured  to  tire  out 
his  adversary.  It  wm  a  sharp  struggle  to 
obtain  the  throw. 

49.— A  short  round,  and  both  down. 

60.— It  wM  mere  protraction  on  the  part 
of  Curtis,  and  his  fnends  requested  him  to 
resign  the  contest ;  but  he  would  not  listen 
to  anjrthinff  like  defeat.  Tumer  made  some 
suoocssftil  hits.    In  struggling,  both  down. 

61.— On  setting  to  Curtis  slipped  down. 

62.— The  left  hand  of  Tumer  by  a  dight 
hit  sent  Curtis  off  his  less. 

68.— The  head  of  Curtis  wm  bleeding 
oopiondy.  His  sight  wm  growing  defective, 
and  the  blows  he  attempted  to  make  were 
out  of  distance.  However,  in  dosing,  Curtis 
got  Turner  down. 

64  to  67.-Tln  these  four  rounds  Cortis 
scarcely  set-to  before  he  wm  either  sent  or 
went  down.    (Any  odds  on  Tomer.) 

68.— Curtis  seemed  to  think  it  wm  not  all 
over  with  him.  and  desperately  bored  in  to 
punish  his  adversary;  but  this  onlv  occa- 
sioned extra  millinff.    In  closing,  both  down. 

50.— Curtis  on  the  same  tack,  bat  he  wm 
soon  stopped  end  thrown. 
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flO.-*Oartif  wmt  fill  dflsperation,  bnt  fdat 
Aswn  almost  apon  settuiff  to. 

61.— The  left  hand  of  Turner  waa  affaan 
pnnishing  his  opponent's  face ;  but,  in  elos- 
ing,  Tomer  dropped  him  with  such  ease  and 
foroearance,  as  to  obtain  applanse  from  all 
parts  of  the  ring. 

62. — ^It  was  evident  from  the  stranse  man- 
ner in  which  Curtis  attacked  his  adversaiy 
that  he  was  nearly  in  a  state  of  darkness. 
In  running  at  Tomer  he  passed  by  him, 
tamed  round  oonfosedly,  and  was  floored. 
Hany  of  Cortis*s  friends  were  sanffoine 
enough  to  think  that  he  might  be  enabled  to 
tire  out  his  adversary  by  his  determined 
resolution. 

63.-^It  wmt  astonishing  to  view  what  a 
bottom  man  could  effect.  Notwithstanding 
the  dreadful  state  Curtis  was  reduced  to, 
and  distressed  beyond  imagination,  he  strug- 
gled with  Tomer,  and  ultimately  threw  him ; 

it  still  no  diange  appeared. 

64.—- This  desperate  mode  of  going  in  was 
acted  upon  too  late.  The  strength  of  Curtis 
was  fast  leaving  him,  and  he  could  now 
scarcely  make  a  push  at  his  opponent  with 
any  deme  of  certainty ;  while  Turner  was 
so  mucn  at  his  ease,  that  he  administered 
scarcely  any  additional  punishment,  and  be- 
haved to  his  brave  aaversary  with  modi 
consideration  and  humanitr^ 

66.— Curtis,  with  great  desperation,  again 
tried  to  hold  Tumor's  hands;  but  he  wtm 
hit  down. 

66.— In  this  round  a  trifling  demur  was 
nearly  taking  place.  In  closing,  a  stro^le 
ooconed,  when  Tomer,  to  disengaga  him* 
self,  oaoght  Cortis  l^  the  thighs  ana  thzew 
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Him.  Aoryof'foal!'' ««iair!'*wasloDdlx 
vociferated ;  but  the  umpire  did  not  rsy^  any 
attention  to  it.  Curtis  was  literally  in  a 
state  of  stujMr. 

67.— Curtis  on  setting  to  waa  instantly 
sent  down. 

68  and  last— It  was  piteous  to  view  thii 
little  game  cock  of  the  true  English  breed 
endeavour  to  fight  another  round.  He  im- 
mediately went  down.  On  being  placed 
upon  his  second's  knee  his  head  dropped  on 
one  side.  He  was  insensible  when  the 
"time"  was  called;  while,  on  the  oontrary, 
his  brave  opponent,  excepting  two  heavy 
hits  on  the  ear,  was  not  materiallv  injured. 
The  fi^ht  continned  one  hoor  ana  twenty- 
five  mmotes,  and  finished  five  minotes  before 
three  o'clock^ 

Rbmabkb.— In  this  conflict  Tomer  proved 
himself  a  steady  scientific  boxer:  there  was 
nothinff  horned  in  his  manner,  and  he  used 
his  left  hand  with  celerity  and  decision. 
Instead  of  appearing  a  novice,  he  showed 
himself  a  soperior  op-hill  b<ner  to  Gkirtis. 
He  took  the  lead  and  kept  it ;  supported  not 
only  by  length  and  strength,  hot  was  by  &r 
the  best  fighter.  His  position  was  so  for- 
midable, and  his  mode  of  setting  to  so  dif- 
ferent from  pogilists  in  general,  that  Cortis 
ooold  not  get  at  him  with  anything  like 
safety  to  make  a  hit  The  knowing  ones 
were  coippletely  ootwitted  oi>on  this  event, 
which  ougnt  to  operate  as  a  useful  lesson,  by 
inducing  them  to  calculate  the  capabilities 
of  the  combatants,  instead  of  being  led 
astray  by  the  mere  greatness  of  names. 
Threa  to  one  is  daogeroos  betting  at  all 


Notwithstanding  the  greatest  exertion  and  humane  care  were  taken  in 
speedily  removing  Curtis  from  the  ring,  after  the  battle  had  terminated — in 
fiicty  but  a  few  minutes  had  elapsed  before  he  was  put  to  bed  at  the  Bed  Lion 
Inn,  Hampton,  and  medical  assistance  procured-— yet  this  braye,  but  unfor- 
tunate boxer,  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  breathed  his  last.  The  subject  of 
his  death  haying  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  laws  of  the  country,  an 
inquisition  was  taken  on  the  body  at  the  aboye  inn,  on  Friday,  October  25, 
1816,  before  Thomas  Stirling,  Esq.,  Coroner  for  Middlesex. 

John  Grii&nhoof,  surgeon,  of  Hampton,  deposed  to  being  sent  for  on  Tuesday 
eyening  to  attend  upon  the  deceased,  who,  when  he  arrived,  was  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  There  were  no  blows  upon  the  body  which,  in  his  opinion, 
could  have  caused  a  man's  death.  There  was  a  general  discoloration  from 
the  waist  upwards.  He  bled  him  in  the  arm,  and  applied  leeches  to  his 
temples,  and  also  endeayoured  to  administer  to  him  a  draught.  He  was  of 
opinion  that  the  blows  which  be  reoeiyed  on  the  head  were  the  cause  of  hit 
fteath.  The  deceased  lived  until  twelve  o'clock  at  night, 
yo*.i. 
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Ur.  ICorris  Jones,  largeon,  of  Hampton,  gaT»  similar  ondenee.  H0 
beKcved  that  a  blood-Tessd  liad  broken  m  his  head,  and  the  only  hopes  he 
had  of  his  reeorery  was  hj  his  bleeding  proftisely. 

Richaid  Coombe,  fishmonger,  of  Hampton,  was  present  at  the  flght 
between  the  deceased  and  Tomer.  It  was  a  pitched  bottle.  He  ne^er  heaid 
of  there  being  any  quarrel  between  Curtis  and  Tomer;  saw  Cnrtis  enter  the 
dng  at  half  past  one  o'clock ;  Turner  entered  directly  after.  They  stripped, 
hook  hands,  and  then  commenced  fighting.  When  they  had  fought  more 
than  an  hour,  witness  went  up  to  Curtis  and  adnsed  him  to  give  in ;  but  he 
obsenred  that  he  could  see,  and  should  beat  his  opponent  yet  He  said  his 
seconds  advised  Curtis  not  to  fight  any  longer,  and  forced  him  to  the  ropea, 
but  he  broke  firom  them  and  faced  Turner  again.  The  third  round  after  he 
forced  himself  from  his  seconds,  Turner  gave  him  a  heavy  blow,  which 
threw  him,  and  fell  upon  him.  He  was  raised  up  by  his  seconds,  and  the 
battle  ended.  Turner  was  declared  the  conqueror.  He  was  informed  that 
Curtis  had  been,  previous  to  the  fight  about  a  month,  unwell  with  a  ce^ 
tain  disease,  and  had  been  under  the  care  Qf  two  physicians  of  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital.  His  friends,  thinking  him  not  in  a  sound  state,  advised  him  not  to 
fight;  but  Curtis  was  determined.  He  never  saw  a  fairer  fight.  Turner 
could  have  straok  him  several  times  between  the  fiftieth  and  sizty*eig^th 
(last)  rounds,  when  he  would  not,  on  account  of  his  having  such  an  advan- 
tage over  his  opponent.  At  one  time  he  stood  over  Curtis  as  ho  leaned 
against  the  ropes,  and  might  have  given  him  a  violent  blow,  having  him 
wholly  in  his  power ;  instead  of  doing  so  he  lifted  up  his  hands  and  walked 
away. 

Another  witness,  also  sworn,  observed,  that  for  about  twelve  rounds  before 
the  termination  of  the  contest,  he  told  Curtis  he  had  no  chance  to  win,  and 
that  it  was  a  pity  he  should  suffer  himself  to  be  beaten  to  pieces.  The  reply 
of  the  deceased  was,  that  he  could  not  lose  the  battle,  and  he  maintained  this 
assertion  against  every  remonstrance,  until  he  fell  in  the  last  round,  and  never 
recovered  from  a  state  of  stupor.  Oliver,  his  second,  advised  him  also,  in 
vain,  to  resign  long  before  the  battle  was  decided,  and  the  umpire  refused  to 
hold  the  watch  any  longer;  but  the  deceased  entertained  a  notion  that  he 
could  win  until  the  moment  he  felL  The  evidence  of  this  witness  went  to 
explain  on  the  subject  of  the  fiill.  He  stated  that,  in  the  struggle  for 
superiority,  both  men  were  down,  and  that  Turner  had  an  opportunity  of 
doing  mischief  to  his  adversary,  by  fiilling  upon  him,  but  he  broke  from  him 
and  behaved  in  a  manly  manner,  as  he  had  done  in  other  instances  drains 
the  fl^^     After  this  fall,  Curtis  never  recovered  from  the  stupor,  and 
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witness  beliered  him  to  be  in  a  dying  state  before  he  reached  the  inn  at 
Hampton. 

It  was  further  sworn  that  Turner  had  forborne  to  take  advantage  of  his 
ftdversary  when  he  had  him  upon  the  ropes,  and  that  he  showed  much  fair 
plaj  during  the  combat. 

The  Coroner  summed  up : — Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  I  have  read  over  the 
whole  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced,  and  it  is  now  my  duty  to 
point  out  to  you  what  is  the  chief  point  for  you  to  consider  with  regard  to 
your  verdict  It  is  proved  there  was  no  previous  quarrel  between  Turner  and 
the  unfortunate  deceased  before  their  oontest  at  Moulsey  Hurst ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  that  the  meeting  was  unlawful,  for  Turner 
had  no  right  to  beat  Curtis  until  he  died  because  he  had  his  consent,  although 
they  did  not  agree  to  fight  till  one  had  killed  the  other :  yet  such  was  the 
fact  in  evidence,  that  the  extremities  of  Curtis  were  dead  before  he  left  the 
ring.  There  are  certainly  several  points  in  favour  of  Turner.  It  appears 
that  he  could  several  times,  when  he  did  not,  have  not  only  disabled  the 
deceased,  but  that  he  had  him  at  one  time  so  much  in  his  power  that  he 
could  have  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  but  that  he  avoided  the  opportunity  of 
an  advantage:  still  the  deceased  died  in  consequence  of  the  wounds  he 
received  ^m  Turner.  I  have  stated  what  appears  in  favour  of  Turner ;  and, 
on  the  other  side,  that  he  acted  unlawfully,  and  you  cannot  discharge  your 
duty,  in  my  opinion,  unless  you  find  him  guilty  in  some  degree — ^to  what 
degree  it  is  for  you  to  determine.  The  jury  were  in  consultation  for  twenty 
minutes,  when  they  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 

Upon  the  issuing  of  the  warrant,  Turner  at  once  surrendered  himself. 

On  Friday,  November  1,  1816,  at  the  Old  Bailey  Sessions,  Edward  Turner 
was  indicted  for  the  wilful  murder  of  John  Curtis,  by  inflicting  with  both 
his  hands  divers  blows,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  whereof  he  died. 

The  witnesses  gave  the  same  evidence  as  that  before  the  coroner.  Turner 
being  called  upon  for  his  defence,  read  from  a  written  paper  as  follows  :•— 

"  Mt  Lords  and  Gentlemen  op  tub  Jury 

"  Dcepl^r  impreaaad  with  the  gretA  peril  to  which  I  am  exposed  br  the  present  charge 
made  against  me,  and  with  the  diffiealtj  I  neoessarily  experience  in  snbstantiating  my  inno- 
cenoe»  owing  to  the  danger  to  whioh  most  competent  witnesses  of  the  transaction  woald  be 
exposed,  were  they  to  be  examined,  I  most  soUoit  your  serioos  attention  to  such  fkcts  as  I 
shall  be  enabled  to  lay  before  yon,  by  whioh  I  tmst  not  onlv  my  natnral  disposition  wiU  appear, 
bat  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  sad  catastrophe  imputed  td  me  I  was  goaded  into  a  consent 
to  fight  the  deceased,  who  was  himself  a  prise-fighter,  and  with  the  greatest  reluctance  I 
entered  the  ring,  after  beinfr  assaulted;  and  when  I  did  so,  as  soon  as  I  ascertained  my 
superiority  over  my  antagonist,  I  foHxnre  on  veiy  many  occasions,  to  arail  mys^  of  the 
advantages  that  presented  themselves  to  me,  and  with  the  greatest  relactance  continued  the 
contest  untU  the  oircnmstance  ooourred  which  led  to  the  unfortunate  CTent  which  I  must 
•?«r  deplore,  and  whioh  has  plaoed  me  in  my  present  awfiil  situation.  I  beg  to  state  that 
mj  pannits  la  life  axe  bonsit,  mj  vmtUn  to  priss*fightiiig  gx«al,  mnt  hariog  Wort 
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foiicrht  a  intched  bftttU ;  oor  AoM  I  on  thit  oooMiaD,  but  for  the  great  agsiavation  wUcb 
will  be  proved  I  received.  I  aaeora  joai  Lordihiiie  and  gentlemen  of  the  J1117,  tiut  I  am 
totally  innooent  of  any  intention  to  eerionily  iigore  the  deceased,  and  that  there  never 
existed  in  ay  mind  the  nnellest  partiole  of  malioe  towards  him.  I  trnst,  therefore,  that  my 
charaoier  for  homanil^  and  forbeaianoe  wiU  have  its  doe  weight  on  this  oeeasioii." 

Daring  the  time  the  derk  ai  the  arraigns  was  reading  the  defence,  the 
feelings  of  Turner  were  so  oppressed  that  he  was  observed  to  shed  tean. 

His  counsel,  Mr.  Andrews  (who  had  scarcely  time  to  look  over  his  brief, 
in  consequence  of  Mr.  Addphus  not  being  in  court,  although  retained  some 
days  prerious  to  the  trial  for  Turner)  then  proceeded  to  call  a  multitude  of 
witnesses,  all  of  whom  gave  him  an  excellent  character  for  humanity  and 
mildness  of  disposition.  Some  of  them  stated  that  he  had  neyer  fought  a 
prise  battle  before,  and  that  he  was  urged  to  ihe  contest  by  the  fi-equent 
importunities  of  the  deceased,  who  was  not  easy  until  he  obtained  his  pro- 
mise to  fight  him. 

Baron  Graham,  in  charging  the  jury,  said  this  was  not  a  case  accompanied 
by  any  circumstances  that  indicated  previous  malice  on  the  part  of  the 
prisoner.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  not  one  of 
those  men  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  dangerous  profession  of  prize-fight- 
ing. He  was,  it  seemed,  considered  to  be  a  young  man  of  boxing  skill  and 
prowess,  a  victory  over  whom  would  increase  the  fame  of  his  opponent,  and 
therefore  he  was  urged,  nay,  goaded,  to  fight  the  battle  which  ended  so 
lamentably.  There  was  certainly  premeditation  enough  on  his  part  to  make 
the  crime  murder,  provided  the  parties  had  fought  with  dangerous  weapon^ 
which  were  likely  to  produce  death.  The  law  was  quite  certain  and  decided 
on  this  point.  For  if  people  met  (a  smaller  period  even  than  a  day  having 
expired  between  their  quarrel  and  their  meeting)  to  fight  with  deadly 
weapons,  and  death  ensued,  then  that  was  murder,  because  what  tiie  law 
called  malice  was  apparent— the  act  was  done  in  cold  blood.  The  present 
appeared  to  have  been  a  display  of  manhood  and  courage ;  and  whilst  they 
disapproved  of  such  a  rencontre  between  two  young  men,  they  could  not  feel 
that  horror  (this  being  a  trial  of  natural  courage  and  manhood)  which,  under 
other  circumstances,  they  might  entertain.  Under  the  circumstances  stated, 
the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  met  to  fight  on  the  23nd  of  October;  but  they 
mot  to  fight  with  those  natural  arms  which,  certainly,  when  strong  men  were 
opposed  to  each  other,  might  produce  &f.al  effects,  yet  were  not  in  general 
likely  to  occasion  dreadful  consequences^  and  the  contemplation  of  which 
could  not  excite  those  feelings  which  deadly  and  dangerous  weapons  were 
calculated  to  produce.  It  seemed  evident  that  nothing  like  malice  existed  in 
the  mind  of  the  prisoner.    It  waS|  as  he  had  before  observed|  a  trial  of 
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prowess :  no  malice  appeared,  at  least  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  He  did 
not  wish  to  cast  any  reflection  on  the  memory  of  a  dead  man ;  but,  looking 
strictly  to  the  circumstances,  perhaps  the  imputation  of  an  angry  feeling 
might  rest  on  the  deceased.  It  was  in  evidence  that,  during  the  contest  of 
nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  prisoner  had  cautiously  and  humanely  ayoided 
using,  to  the  extent  he  might  hare  done,  the  decided  advantage  and  aaperi- 
ority  which  he  had  over  the  deceased.  There  was  nothing  in  his  conduct 
like  deliberate  cruelty,  or  a  desire  to  injure  his  adversary,  farther  than  tho 
result  occasioned  by  his  efforts  to  show  himself  the  better  man.  Water,  it 
appeared,  had  frequently  been  thrown  upon  the  deceased  in  the  course  of  tho 
flght,  he  having  previously  taken  large  quantities  of  a  very  powerful  medi* 
dne  (mercury).  But  a  medical  gentleman  had  stated  that  such  ablutions 
could  not  have  materially  affected  him  at  that  time ;  and  perhaps,  considering 
the  exertions  he  was  making,  they  might  have  refreshed  him.  The  prisoner 
evidently  showed  that  humanity  which  did  him  credit  and  honour.  It 
appeared  that  he  g^reatly  regretted  being  obliged  to  continue  the  fight,  in 
consequence  of  the  determination  of  the  deceased.  The  principal  part  of  tho 
charge,  therefore,  that  of  murder,  was  quite  out  of  the  question ;  but  there  could 
be  no  doubt  of  the  killing  and  slaying,  which  the  law  considered  a  very  high 
offence.  The  consequence  had  indeed  been  fatal  to  that  unhappy  young 
man ;  but  it  would  be  extremely  unjust  to  say  Turner  was  responsible  for 
those  consequences,  as  being  the  cause  of  them.  It  was  a  fact,  unquestion- 
ably true,  that  Turner  had  no  hostility  whatever  to  the  deceasedi  for,  on  the 
contrary,  he  had  shown  himself  actuated  by  the  purest  motives  of  humanity 
during  the  whole  contest ;  and,  likewise,  the  numerous  previous  insults  the 
deceased  had  offered  to  Turner,  were  long  and  painfully  endured  without  any 
retaliation.  This  was  honourable  to  his  patience.  The  taking  away  the  life 
of  the  young  man  by  tho  prisoner  was  clearly  proved;  for  the  surgeon  had 
stated  that  death  had  ensued,  as  he  had  expected,  in  consequence  of  the 
injuries  he  had  received. 

The  jury,  after  a  short  consideration,  returned  a  verdict  of  Hanslaugfater 
against  the  prisoner,  but  earnestly  recommended  him  to  the  merdftil  con- 
sideration of  the  court,  on  account  of  his  humanity  and  forbearance. 

Mr.  Baron  Oraham  observed  that  the  court  participated  in  the  feelings  of 
the  jury. 

At  the  end  of  the  Sessions  Turner  was  sentenced  to  two  months'  imprison- 
mont  in  Newgate. 

During  the  confinement  of  Turner  ho  conducted  himself  with  so  much  pro- 
priety and  decorum  as  to  merit  the  attention  of  the  bead  keeper,  who  granted 
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iiim  every  indulgence  concdstent  with  the  rnlea  of  the  place.  He  was  also 
visited  hy  many  of  the  highest  patrons  of  pugilism. 

Shortly  after  his  liberation,  Turner,  by  the  advioe  of  his  friends,  took  a 
benefit  at  the  Minerva  Rooms,  Leadcnhall  Street,  as  a  means  of  oMitiibiltmg 
towards  the  heavy  expenses  he  had  sustained  from  his  trial  and  imprisonment 
The  amateurs  rallied  round  him  upon  this  occasion  in  gratifying  numbers. 

The  sporting  circles  of  this  period  were  extremely  anxious  to  bring  about  a 
match  between  the  all-conquering  Scroggins  and  Turner ;  but  the  fri^ids  of 
Turner  insisting  that  Scroggins  should  not  exceed  ten  stone  seven  pounds  on 
coming  into  the  ring,  the  match  was  for  a  long  time  off,  untQ  the  following 
accidental  circumstance  produced  a  battle,  after  the  previous  regular  propo* 
sitions  of  bringing  them  together  had  failed. 

At  a  sporting  dinner  which  took  place  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holboni,  en 
Wednesday,  February  26,  1817,  Mr.  Eiqery,  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  in 
the  chair.  Turner  and  Scroggins  were  among  the  visitors.  In  consequence  of 
the  deputy  chairman  being  absent,  Scroggins  was  requested  to  fill  up  the 
vacancy.  This  little  hero  had  just  returned  from  the  Fives  Court,  after 
setting  to  with  Tom  Belcher,  in  which  display  with  the  gloves  he  had  been 
much  applauded;  being  somewhat  warmed,  and  not  standing  upon  the  punc- 
tilio of  waiting  for  the  toasts,  he  rallied  his  bottle  in  such  quick  succession  that 
he  was  completely  floored.  Shortly  afterwards  the  effects  of  exerti<m  and  the 
glass  combined  operated  so  somniferously  on  the  upper  works  of  Scroggy, 
that  he  laid  down  his  head  and  went  to  sleep.  The  company  were  rather 
amused  than  offended  with  this  inaotive  state  of  thair  deputy,  and  he  was 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  his  slumbers.  On  waking,  he  quitted  the 
chair  and  introduced  himself  to  the  company  below  stairs  in  the  ooffee-room. 
Turner  soon  afterwards  took  his  leave  of  the  dinner  party,  and  on  his  way 
home  through  the  house  he  took  a  peep,  en  panant^  at  the  room  below  stain. 
It  is  fair  to  observe  that  Scroggins  was  in  a  state  of  inebriation.  The  com- 
pany remonstrated  upon  the  impropriety  of  Scroggins*  behaviour,  who  was 
quarrelling  with  and  threatening  to  mill  ould  Joe  Norton.  Turner  cirilly 
remarked  that  Norton  was  an  old  man,  his  time  was  gone  by,  and  as  to  his 
fighting  it  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  Scroggins,  with  much  aspmty,  abused 
Turner  for  his  observation,  called  him  everything  but  a  good  one,  and  sneer- 
ingly  told  Ned  that  he  had  never  defeated  any  body ;  indeed,  only  <*  licked  t 
man  that  was  half  dead  with  disease  before  he  entered  the  ring.*'  This  pro- 
duced a  sharp  retort  from  Turner,  when  Scroggins  gave  the  former  a  slap  in 
the  fletce.  A  tum*up  was  the  immediate  consequence,  but  scarcely  a  Uow 
passed  before  they  were  both  down,  and  Turner  undermost.    Sutton  instantly 
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got  behrean  them;  th«  company  also  intezfered,  and  peace  waa  i«stoied. 
The  account  of  this  fracas  flew  up  stairs  like  lightning,  and  the  amatenrs 
immediatelj  discussed  the  subject.  Scroggins,  with  derision*  offered  to  flght 
Turner  £100  to  £50 ;  but  the  latter  felt  all  this  was  empty  boasting.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  of  those  present  that  Turner  had  been  unhandsomely 
treated  by  Scroggins ;  and,  in  consequence,  Mr.  Scares,  on  the  part  of  Turner^ 
immediately  made  a  deposit  of  Ave  guineas  towards  making  a  match  in  a 
month  from  that  time,  although  Mr.  S.  had,  in  every  previous  instance,  sup- 
ported Scroggins.  On  Wednesday,  the  12th  of  March,  tiie  partisans  of  both 
heroes  met  at  Belcher's,  and  the  stakes  were  made  good.  But  Scroggins  was 
the  **  idol"  of  the  sporting  world,  and  it  was  a  censure  upon  any  one's 
judgment  to  name  Turner  as  having  anything  like  a  chance ;  indeed,  infatua* 
tion  was  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  extravagance,  respecting  the  overwhelm- 
ing capabilities  of  Scroggins,  that  the  Jew  Phenomenon  never  stood  upon 
higher  ground  in  the  best  of  his  days. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  sensation  this  flght  occasioned  in  the  sport* 
ing  circ]  ^ ;  the  fame  of  Scroggins,  from  his  having  conquered  Boots,  Dolly 
Smith,  Nosworthy,  Eales,  Whittaker,  and  Church,  in  succession,  had  made 
such  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  fancy  in  general,  that  he  was 
thought  almost  invulnerable.  Even  Scroggins  himself  felt  impressed  with 
the  same  idea,  and  fought  £  100  against  Turner's  £50.  It  is  true  the  match 
was  first  made  when  Scroggins  was  not  exactly  eotnpoi  mentis ;  but,  in  his 
soberest  moments,  he  boldly  asserted  he  would  win  it  with  ease.  The  capa- 
bilities of  Turner  he  positively  ridiculed,  treated  him  as  a  mere  upstart  pugi- 
listic pretender,  and  flattered  himself  that  the  prowess  of  Turner  would  vanish 
before  his  punishing  arm,  like  snow  before  the  sun.  For  three  nights  pre- 
vious to  the  battle  taking  place,  the  sporting  houses  were  crowded  to  excess, 
and  so  very  high  did  this  modem  Dutch  Sam  stand  in  the  estimation  of  the 
knowing  ones,  that  nothing  less  than  three  to  one  would  be  accepted,  and 
that  only  from  an  idea  that  a  chance  hit  or  accident  might  operate  against 
his  usual  success.  On  Wednesday,  March  26,  1817,  as  soon  as  it  was  light, 
groups  of  pedestrians  were  seen  on  the  XTxbridge  Road;  and  by  eight  o'clock 
carriages  of  all  descriptions  were  rattling  along,  from  the  splendid  baroucho 
and  four  down  to  the  donkey  and  hampers.  By  eleven  twenty  thousand 
persons  had  collected  on  the  ground,  a  fleld  near  Hayes,  between  the  bridge 
and  the  turnpike,  not  far  from  the  present  line  of  the  Great  Western  Bail- 
road,  about  ten  miles  on  the  Uxbridge  Road  from  Tyburn  turnpike.  At 
eighteen  minutes  to  one  Turner  appeared  in  the  ring,  dressed  in  a  fashionable 
^at-coat,  and  threw  up  his  hat,  and  Scroggins  immediately  followed.    Cribb 
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tied  the  yellow  handkerchief  belonging  to  Turner  to  the  iteke,  end  Olitw 
immediately  placed  the  bine  fogle  of  ScroggiLs  beside  it.  The  oombatanti 
•hook  hands  before  they  stripped.  OliTor  ahd  Clarke  appeared  as  seoonds  to 
Scroggins;  the  Champion  of  England  and  Harry  Harmer  attended  upon 
Turner.  Three  to  one  was  the  current  betting  against  the  latfcer,  and  many 
thousands  depended  on  the  event.  Turner  was  an  object  of  great  cariosity, 
from  his  late  unfortunate  battle  with  Curtis ;  but  viewed  as  the  antagonist  of 
Scroggins,  the  idea  was  sneered  at.  The  ring  measured  twenty-four  feet, 
and  the  numerous  carriages  round  it  formed  an  elegant  amphitheatre.  Lord 
Yarmouth  and  Colonel  Barton  acted  as  timekeepers. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Aoimd  1.— It  WM  expeeied,  on  tSia  oom- 
batanti 0ettinff-to,  that  Screens  wonld 
adopt  his  nsn^  method  of  bonng  in  to  hii 
adrenarr,  or,  to  me  hii  own  words,  **  take 
the  fight  oat  of  him  ;'*  but  he  was  more 
oaatioas  than  nsnal,  and  a  good  deal  of 
sparring  took  plaoe.  He  made  a  feint  at 
Tomer,  and  instantly  got  awaj  again.  At 
length  Soromns  pat  in  a  hit— inme  trifling 
blows  passea  between  them,  and  altimateljr 
Tamer  went  down  lightly,  when  Soroggins 
held  ap  his  hands,  br  way  of  showing  how 
little  he  thoa^ht  of  him. 

2. — Scroggms  now  appeared  a  little  more 
on  the  alert  to  follow  ap  his  sacoeas ;  he  gare 
Tamer  a  sharp  nobber,  bat  he  failed  in 
doing  his  nsaal  vanishing  ezeontion.  The 
outtomer  before  him  was  not  of  that  easy 
description  he  had  flattered  himself,  and 
thoogh  Tamer  went  down,  it  was  not  from 
effective  hitting.  (Many  perions  exclaimed, 
"  Now  Where's  your  three  to  one  P") 

8.— Tamer,  on  settinr-to,  foaght  with  his 
opponent  manfullT,  and  planted  a  severe 
faoer  ander  his  left  eye ;  and  thoagh,  at  the 
close  of  the  round,  he  was  again  down,  his 
capabilities  as  a  boxer  were  manifest.  He 
also  met  with  great  enooaragement  from  the 
spectators. 

4.— This  was  a  sharply  contested  ronnd; 
both  were  at  work  in  right  earnest,  and  in  a 
dose  Turner  gare  his  opponent  a  severe 
cross-buttock.  The  concourse  of  persons 
was  so  great,  and  their  eager  cariosity  not 
keeping  pace  with  the  etiquette  usual  upon 
these  occasions,  pressed  forward  to  the  ropes 
— the  outer  ring  was  broken,  and  all  traces 
of  the  fight  lost  sight  of,  excepting  to  a  few, 
who,  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  kept  in 
front. 

The  men  continued  to  fight  for  aevBral 
rounds  under  this  disadvantage,  when  the 
inner  and  smaller  ring  was  broken  into,  the 
stakes  knocked  down,  and  the  ropes  trodden 
onder  foot.  It  was  now  more  like  a  street 
?VW  than  a  prise  fight,  and  tb*  oombatants 


had  scarcely  a  yard  of  space.  Soroggim, 
notwithstanding  being  so  dose  to  Tuner, 
had  by  no  means  the  best  of  him,  and  it  was 
the  general  omnion,  that  had  no  interrnp- 
tion  ooenrred  Tamer  woald  have  won.  To 
attempt  to  describe  any  of  these  rounds  with 
aoouraey  wonld  be  a  deviation  from  tits 
troth ;  and  Mr.  Jackson  afterwards  dedared 
it  was  totally  out  of  his  power  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  them.  Garter,  Painter,  Dolly 
Smith,  Richmond,  etc.,  exerted  themsdves 
with  tiieir  horsewhips  to  beat  out  the  nag, 
but  in  vain;  nothing  less  than  a  troop  of 
horse  or  a  company  of  soldiers  with  nxed 
bayonets  could  have  attempted  it  with  suc- 
cess. Both  men  were  accordingly  taken 
from  the  rinff,  and  Mr.  Jackson  went  round, 
declaring  all  the  bets  to  be  null  and  vdd. 
At  this  period  not  less  than  thirty  thoosand 
persons  were  present,  and  the  carriages  on 
the  spot  and  along  the  road  were  estimated 
at  eigut  thousand.  A  suspense  of  two  hours 
ooouned,  and  thousands  of  inquiries  took 
place  to  ascertam  how  the  day  was  to  be 
nnished.  During  this  interval,  the  ooster- 
mongers  wishing  to  dear  their  csxts,  bat  not 
being  able  to  persuade  the  customers  (who 
had  paid  8s.  a-piece  to  see  the  sports  oi  the 
day)  to  retire  from  their  situations,  actnally 
took  out  their  horses  and  lifted  up  €tiea 
▼ehides,  after  the  manner  of  shooting  rob- 
bish.  This  mode  of  ousting  the  tenants 
occasioned  much  laughter,  and  a  little  extra 
boxing.  At  length  Mr.  Jackscm  appeared, 
when  it  was  announced  that  the  oontest  wss 
adjourned  to  a  future  dar. 

Turner  proved  himself  a  much  more  com- 
petent boxer  than  was  expected,  and  Scrog- 
gins was  equally  deceived.  Turner  con- 
▼inoed  Scroggins  that  his  furioos  onslaa^t 
was  to  be  stopped.  He  hit  him  once  so  tre- 
mendously on  the  jaw,  that  the  latter  held 
ap  his  head  afterwards,  and  did  not  go  bor- 
ing in  so  furioudy  as  heretofore.  They  were 
b<nh  fresh  on  leaving  the  ring,  bat  neither 
of  thei»  were  oonsidAved  in  good  oooditioa. 
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SoroKgiBS  had  a  black  m,  and  one  of  Tar«  leaving  the  nag.    Sereral  noblemen  were 

ner'a  peepers  was  a  little  oat  of  repair.    It  preeent,  and  many  first-rate  theatrioals.    It 

is  bat  ikar  to  state  that  mnch  differenoe  of  prored  a  rare  day  for  the  inn-keepers  and 

opinion  existed  on  the  snlgeot,  many  persons  pike-men,  and  it  was  impossible  to  move  a 

oontendinff  that  Scromins  was  not  in  the  step,  where  the  pooket  was  oonoemed,  wifli* 

slightest  oeffree  pamsned,  and  that  Tomer  ont  dearly  paying  for  enriosity. 
showed  eriaent  symptoms  of  weakness  on 

On  the  Monday  eyening  after  the  fight  every  room  to  the  top  of  Belcher's 
house  was  crowded  to  excess  by  the  '*  Fancy/'  so  anxious  were  the  amateurs 
to  learn  the  decision  as  regarded  the  coming  battle.  The  following  fartides 
were  agreed  to  :— 

"  QuiU  ToMra,  JSoOera,  Jfmrtk  81, 1817. 

•*  John  Soroggins  en^piges  to  fight  Bdward  Tnmer,  ISO  goineas  to  80,  on  the  27th  of  HaT. 
Ten  poands  on  each  side  are  deposited;  to  fight  in  a  twen1;v-foar  feet  ring,  hatf-minats 
time ;  one  half  of  the  remainder  of  the  money  to  be  deposited  at  Scroggins's  on  the  16th  of 
April.  Hie  whole  to  be  made  good  on  the  SOth  of  May,  at  Tom  Beloher's.  The  fight  to 
take  plaoe  not  within  twentv-fire  miles  from  London.  To  be  a  fiur  stand-np  fight  Mr. 
Jackson  to  name  the  plaoe  or  fighting,  and  to  receive  the  money,  till  all  is  maoe  good.  The 
money,  apon  the  first  fiulore  of  deposit,  to  be  forfeited,  and  the  other  half  if  not  made  good. 
To  meet  in  the  ring  between  twelve  and  one. 

*«  J.  80R00OINS,  his  +  mark. 
•«B.  TURNER. 
••  Witness,  J.  W.* 

So  confident,  it  appears,  were  the  partisans  of  Soroggins  that  yictory  wonid 
again  crown  his  exertions,  that  no  fidl  whatever  in  the  betting  took  place 
from  his  unexpected  battle  in  a  room  with  Fisher,  when  in  a  state  of  inebri- 
ation ;  in  fact,  it  operated  materially  in  his  faTOtir.  This  rencontre  will  be 
found  under  the  memoir  of  ScBooaiirs,  Chapter  IX.,  pat 

In  consequence  of  the  Ascot  race  week  falling  at  the  time  appointed  in  the 
articles  (May  27),  the  battle  was,  by  mutual  consent,  postponed  to  the  10th 
of  June.  Notwithstanding  the  secrecy  observed,  the  magistrates  of  Essex  got 
hint  enough  not  to  permit  Matching  Green  to  be  the  spot,  as  fixed  upon  for 
this  trial  of  skill  to  be  decided.  The  attraction  in  the  sporting  circles  was  so 
great  that  vehicles  of  all  descriptions  were  on  the  road  the  whole  of  Monday 
ni^^t;  and  as  soon  as  daylight  began  to  peep  on  Tuesday  morning  the 
amateurs  were  in  motion.  Upon  their  arrival  at  Harlow,  the  interruption 
was  found  out,  and  after  a  short  deliberation  it  was  decided  that  the  battle 
should  take  place  in  the  adjoining  county,  Hertfordshire,  in  a  paddock  con- 
tiguous to  Sawbridgeworth.  Thither  the  cavalcade  posted  without  delay, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  that  quiet  village  were  not  a  little  astonished  at  this 
sudden  visit  from  galloping  horsemen,  rattling  post-chaises,  barouches,  til- 
burys,  carts,  etc.,  till  the  important  cause  was  learned.  It  was  a  profound 
secret  here,  notwithstanding  Turner  slept  at  Mr.  Parsons',  the  White  laon 
Inn,  Sawbridgeworth,  the  preceding  evening.  He  arrived  from  New  Town 
in  WaleS|  where  be  had  been  in  training  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  Mr 
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TuneTy  and  reached  Bamet  on  Friday  •rening  mm^.  He  loeroely  mw  fln 
pcnona  before  he  entered  the  ring,  being  under  the  immediate  oaie  of  his 
cousin,  Mr.  Baxter*  He  was  in  much  better  condition  than  when  he  stripped 
at  Hayes ;  but  it  is  certain  he  still  might  have  been  brought  to  a  finer  {atch. 
He  weighed  ten  stone  five  pounds.  On  meeting  with  his  opponenti  Scn^- 
gins,  they  shook  hands  in  the  most  firiendly  manner  together.  The  stakes, 
as  before  stated,  were  £  120  on  the  part  of  Scroggins,  against  Tuner^s  £80. 
At  half  past  twelve  Turner  appeared  in  the  twenty*four  feet  roped  ring,  and 
threw  up  his  hat.  Scroggins  soon  followed  his  example.  Tom  Owen  and 
Jacobs  were  the  seconds  of  Turner;  and  Harmer  and  dark  attended  upon 
Scroggins.  Owen  tied  the  yellow  colour  of  his  man  upon  the  post,  and 
Harmer  eorered  it  with  the  true  blue  belonging  to  Scroggins.  It  is  eurions 
to  remark  that  this  same  blue  handkerchief  belonging  to  the  latter  he  had 
won  all  his  sercn  battles  in,  but  now  he  sported  a  new  one  round  him.  The 
ring  was  unusually  respectable  and  select,  not  being  above  one  deep,  few,  if 
any,  pedestrians  being  able  to  go  the  distance  of  thirty  miles  in  time.  One 
o'clock  haying  arrived,  the  parties  shook  hands,  and  the  battle  commenced. 
Two  to  one  on  Scroggins. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boond  1.— 'Two  minatM  eUpied  in  s^-  4.^Tanier  was  not  long  befon  he  plaatad 

tiag  and  dodging  each  other  roond  the  ring,  a  deeperate  hit  on  the  throat  of  his  oppo- 

both  anxioni  to  obtain  the  fiztt  advantage.  nent,thatgaTe  himasortof  hiocap.   8<aog- 

Tbe  firm  and  erect  attitude  of  Turner,  who  gine  endeavoared  to  make  lome  niahing  hits, 

appeared  armed  at  all  points,  seemed  to  Snt  he  lost  his  distance,  and  no  ezecntioo 

pozzle  Scroggins  so  mneh  that  he  was  at  a  was  done.    In  dosing,  both  went  down,  bat 

loss  how  to  commence  the  attack  with  any  Turner  was  undermost,  having  experienced 

degree  of  certainty,  and   that  formidable  a  cross-buttock. 

lesolution  6t  going  in  furiously,  which  gave  S.^This  round  was  well  contested,  and 

him  the  lead  in  the  commencement  of  all  Scroggins,  quite  determined,  went  in,  but 

liis  other  fights,  in  the  present  instance  had  Turner  milled  his  nob  sharply,  and  the  claret 

visibly  abated.     Scroggins  at  length,  neck  was  seen  trickling  down  his  face.    In  elos- 

or  nothing,  made  a  sort  of  rush  in,  and  after  ing,  Turner  was  again  undermost.    At  this 

a  short  scufRing  close.  Turner  went  down  instant  a  troop  of  Yeomaniy  Cavalry  made 

from  a  slight  hit  on  iti9  side  of  his  head,  their  appearance,  galloping  down  the  lane 

(Loud  shouting,  and  three  to  one  on  Scrog-  towards  the  scene  of  action,  creating  some 

gins.)  alarm  that  the  fight  vrould  again  be  inter- 

2.— The  little  hero  seemed  pleased  vrith  rupted ;  but,  on  bein^  interrogated,  it  ap- 
his success,  and  was  going  in  with  much  pMredthey  were  admirers  of  native  courage, 
gaiety  to  reduce  the  conficfonce  of  Turner,  and  onW  anxious  to  witness  the  mill, 
when  the  latter  put  in  a  sharp  teaser  on  6.— lliis  was  a  short  round.  Scroggiss 
Scroggins*8  mug  with  his  right  hand,  that  missed  a  desperately  aimed  blow  at  Turners 
ratiier  stopped  liis  career ;  in  the  course  of  body ;  he,  nevertheless,  rushed  in  and  hit 
the  round  he  planted  another  desperate  facer.  Tamer  down . 

and  added  a  severe  hit  on  the  ribs.    In  elos-  7.  — •  Scroggins    came    bleeding    to  the 

ing,  the  strength  of  Scroggy  prevailed,  and  scratch,  and  a  good  milling  round  occurred. 

Turner  was  undermost.  Several  sharp  blows  were  exchanged,  but  in 

a.— Sooggins  seemed,  in  this  early  stage  dosing.  Turner  was  undermost. 

nf  the  tight,  to  antidpate  that  he  had  a  8.^  The  Httle  tar,   without  eeremonj, 

very  ugly  customer  before  him,  and  ap-  rushed  headlong  in,  and  scuffled  with  his 

pf'nred  unusuiUly  cautions.     Several  good  antagonist  till  ooth  went  down.     (**  Wel2 

iiitA  passed,  but  m  dosing,  Tonier  was  again  done,  Scroggins !  he'll  tire  o^t  Tqmer,**  w|f 

^dermostf  thf  erj,) 
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9.— On  Mtting-io,  Tarner  put  in  a  ire* 
mendous  facer  with  bis  right  hand,  and  got 
away  with  much  dexterity.  Scrogvina  en- 
deavonred  to  return,  but  lost  his  aistance, 
and  Turner  again  nobbed  him.  The  former 
appeared  oonfused,  and  dropped  his  hands, 
but  at  length  rushed  in.  In  closing,  Tamer 
was  nndermost. 

10.— This  was  a  sharp  round,  but  the  cool- 
ness of  Turner  was  manifest,  and  he  hit  with 
much  judgment.  He  was  perfectly  aware  of 
his  opponent's  mode  of  fighting,  and  always 
preiparod  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  In 
closing,  Turner  undermost. 

11.  —  Scroggins  commenced  this  round 
with  considerable  caution,  and  nearly  a 
minute  occurred  before  a  blow  was  struck. 
Tamer's  left  hand  claimed  an  acquaintance 
with  Seroggy*s  cheek.  Scroggins  in  return 
endearoured  to  plant  a  hit  at  Tumer's  mark, 
that,  had  it  proved  successful,  might  have 
materially  changed  the  face  of  the  battle. 
Ho,  nevertheless,  in  closing,  again  sent  Tur- 
ner over  the  ropes. 

12.-— This  was  a  tremendous  round;  the 
combatants  rallied  in  grand  style.  In  clos- 
ing, Turner  fibbed  his  man  terribly,  and  for 
the  first  time  the  little  hero  was  undermost. 

IS. — ^From  the  severe  fibbing  Soroggins 
had  received  after  setting-to  he  hastily  re- 
treated ;  loud  hissing  arose  from  all  parts  of 
the  ring.  But  he  soon  recovered  firam  his 
panic,  and  it  was  as  sharp  a  round  as  any  in 
the  fight.  Tumer  gave  his  opponent  a  hit 
that  sent  him  ^uite  round ;  but  Scroggins 
again  opposed  him  with  the  most  determined 
spirit,  and  followed  him  till,  in  closing,  both 
went  down.  (Tumer  was  now  eridently  the 
favourite.) 

14. — ^Turner  immediately  planted  a  facer 
on  setting- to.  (Applause.)  Scroggins  also 
made  a  hit,  and  Tumer  went  down  from  it, 
as  ifhe  had  slipped. 

15. — Smashing  hits  on  both  sides,  but 
many  of  them  out  of  distance.  Scroggins 
was  again  fibbed,  but  he  stopped  this  sort  of 

Einiahment  by  holding  the  hands  of  Tumer. 
e  also  obtained  the  throw,  and  Tumer  was 
nndermost. 

16.— -On  setting-to,  Scroggins  got  back, 
and  Tumer  put  down  his  hands,  oonvincin|f 
his  oj;>ponent  he  had  leisure  enough  to  wait 
for  him.  Turner  at  lei^h  planted  a  despe- 
rate ribber,  and  Sci-oggins  furiously  boreu  in. 
In  dosing,  th-^  cer  again  obtained  his 
usual  advantage. 

17.— -This  was  a  curious  round.     Scrog- 

g'ns,  on  receiving  a  hit,  turned  round,  but 
riously  renewed  the  combat.  Turner,  in 
closing,  had  the  advantage  materially  in  fib- 
bing his  opponent,  yet  Scroggins  got  him 
down. 

IS.'-^Tumer,  with  mnch  coolnesa,  nobbed 
Soroggins  and  got  away.  The  latter  seemed 
quite  at  fault:  he  was  at  sea  without  a 
rodder— no  sight  of  land  appeared  in  view, 
and  desperation  seemed  his  only  resource. 
ScTQgg^  rushed  in  again  on  the  bi|ll-dog 


system,  and  ultimately  succeeded  in  getting 
Tumer  undermost.  liuring  this  round  Clark, 
Soroggins*  second,  fell  down  in  a  fit,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Ned  Fainter. 

19.— Scroggins  made  a  good  body  hit,  and 
smashed  away  with  mu^  spirit.  He  wai 
manfully  oi^posed  by  Tumer,  but  the  latter 
ultimately  went  down,  and  almost  a  second 
had  eUpsed  when  Soroggy  fell  with  all  his 
weight  upon  him.  Some  marks  of  disap- 
probation, but  it  mic^ht  have  been  accident. 

20.  —  Tumer,  with  considerable  ease, 
planted  a  right-handed  hit  on  the  already 
chanoeried  nob  of  Soroggins,  and  got  away : 
but  the  latter,  to  revenge  this  attack,  rushed 
in  with  unoommon  ardour  to  mtike  a  ohaage, 
if  possible,  and  while  endeavonring  to  put  in 
some  tremendous  blows,  received  a  slight  hit 
that  caused  him  to  fiUl  and  slip  out  of  the 
ring. 

^.— Some  beavT  hits  were  dealt  out  on 
both  sides,  and  Tumer,  in  particular,  re* 
ceived  one  so  severe  on  tlie  right  side  of  his 
nob,  that  for  a  second  it  was  umost  upon  his 
shoulder.    In  dosing,  both  down. 

22.— This  was  positively  the  beet  round  in 
the  fi^t;  the  blows  were  heard  all  round 
the  nng.  A  desperate  rally  occurred,  and 
the  men  broke  awav;  bat  ScrOKgins,  not 
satisfied  that  he  haa  done  enongh,  endea- 
voured to  go  in  head  fbremest  to  tiU^e  the 
fight  out  OK  his  opponent.  Tumer,  prepared 
for  his  impetuosity,  hit  upwards  as  he  was 
coming  in,  upon  his  throat,  with  great  effect. 
In  dosing,  both  down,  Tumer  undermost. 
Scroggins,  on  his  second's  knee,  hemmed  for 
wind,  and  he  also  dischar^  a  oonsiderable 
quantity  of  the  crimson  fluid  from  his  mouth. 

28. — Scroggins  rushed  in,  and  both  down. 

24.— Things  had  now  materially  cJianffed, 
and  five  and  six  to  one  were  fredy  offered  on 
Tumer.  On  Scroggins  reaching  the  scratch 
his  knees  trembled  under  him,  and  he  ap- 
peared like  a  man  intoxicated.  He  endea- 
voured to  plant  a  hit,  and  fell. 

25.— Turner  gave  him  a  left  handed  faoer, 
and  also  a  severe  ribber  with  his  right. 
Scrof^gins  was  quite  abroad ;  he  oould  make 
no  hit  with  any  degree  of  certainty,  and 
onoe  more  resorted  to  boring  in,  till  both 
went  down.  The  combatants  were  dose 
together  while  sitting  on  the  knees  of  their 
seoonds,  when  Tumer  laid  hold  of  his  oppo- 
nent's hand  and  gave  it  a  friendly  shake. 

26. —  On  setting-to  Tumer  pUnted  a 
dreadful  &oer,  and  soon  after  hit  Scroggins 
clean  down.  (Seven  to  one  was  offeiid.) 
Brandy  was  now  called  for  to  renovate  the 
little  hero,  but  it  was  of  no  avail. 

27.— On  coming  to  the  scratch,  after  a 
dight  hit  from  Turner,  Scroggins  tomed 
round  and  retreated  till  he  got  to  a  comer  of 
the  ring.  Tomer  stood  mi,  pointing  his 
finser  at  Mm  and  beckoning  him  to  come  up 
and  fiffht,  but  it  would  not  do.  Tomer  was 
oompellea  to  follow  Soroggins,  when  they 
closed.  Severe  fibbing  was  again  dealt  oat 
to  hini,  tiU  botli  went  4owq, 
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88.— Toxner  left  tlM  knee  of  hit  Moood  In 
a  most  lively  maimer,  but  Soroggiae  eeemed 
to  come  toit  relnofeaBtly  to  the  poittt  of  war. 
Bcro^ireuw  urew  awav  hie  blowa,  and  ha 
reoetVed  eome  dreadfol  ap*hito  in  hie  throat 
that  eleotriited  him. 

89.— Soroggina  wae  brought  to  the  maik, 
and  he  had  eoaroelT  lifted  op  hie  hande  when 
he  wae  hit  down.  {Ten  to  one  offered  freelj.) 

80.— The  nob  of  Soronine  now  appearaa 
mneh  damaged,  and  his  ribe  ezhiottod  a 
token  of  eevere  poniahment  Bat  though 
the  little  hero  wae  prevented  from  doing  anj 
mieohief,  he  neverthelem  ooatonded  fiv  the 
throw,  and  obtained  it 

81.— The  eoperioritf  of  Tomer  aetoniehed 
all  present.  He  made  a  eoeoemful  hit  with 
hie  ri(f  hi  hand  on  the  &ee  of  Scroggins,  and 
inetanUy  made  another  good  one  upon  hie 
ribe.  Ihe  little  hero  tamed  roand  in  a  etato 
of  oonfticion,  and  wae  eent  down,  (preat 
applanee.  Five  to  three  offered  that  Sorog- 
gine  did  not  fight  three  more  roonde.) 

88.— Sorogguu  had  been  litorallj  etnpid 
tat  the  laet  half  hoar,  from  the  heavy  blowa 
he  had  reoeived  on  hie  head,  and  in  not 
being  able  to  etop  the  npper-cote  of  Tomer. 
At  oat  fighting  m  thie  roand  he  wae  maoh 
poniihed.  and  eeverelr  fibbed,  till  Tamer 
dropped  him.    (*' Well  done,  Tomer.") 

88  and  laet.— It  wae  all  np  with  the  sailor, 
who  had  made  eo  mach  noin  in  the  fighting 
eirolee  for  the  laet  three  yeare.  He  had  been 
prtmoanoed  to  be  almoet  invincible,  and  he 
had  fiattered  himself  into  the  belief.  In  the 
last  ten  ronnds,  in  point  of  fi^tinff,  he  had 
no  chance  whatever;  neverthelees  he  foogbt 
with  mach  bravery.  Scroggins  endeavooied 
to  do  something  in  thie  roand,  pat  in  eome 
hits,  bat  tamed  away  from  his  cppanent 
from  the  severity  of  panishment.  and  fell. 
On  being  placed  npon  his  seoond  s  knee,  he 
gave  in.  Upon  Hany  Harmer  hoisting  the 
handkerchief  as  a  token  of  defeat,  it  is  im« 
jKMsible  to  deeoribe  the  appearance  of  the 
ring.  They  eeemed  loet  in  reverie,  till  giv- 
ingvent  to  their  sorprise,  thev  exclaimed, 
"  What,  Scroffgins  given  in  P  Impoesible  I  '* 
Thd  batlie  lasted  one  honr  and   twelve 


minntee.  Secoggine  wna  earned  oat  of  ths 
ring,  and  pat  uto  a  poet-chaise,  Tonur 
having  won  almoet  withoot  a  scratch. 

Bbxasxa.— The  **  Napoleon  of  the  ring** 
haa  at  length  been  demated,  bat  not  &• 
graced;  and,  like  other  migltW  fif^tiiig 
heroee,  hae  been  taacht  what  it  u  to  drink 
of  the  bitter  cap  of  oisappointment.  He  is 
iiie  confidenee  t    ' 


by  thoee  very  admirers  who  supported  him; 
bat  it  may  be  aeked,  what  ia  a  hero  withoat 
feeling  ooofident  of  rictocy  P  Scroggins  en- 
tered the  ring  nnder  theee  feelings,  and 
endeavoared  to  oome  oat  a  eonqoeror.  He 
did  all  that  a  man  ooold  do;  and  the  hero, 
who  defeated  in  eaooessioa.  Boots,  DoUj 
Smith.  Nosworthy,  Ealee,  Whittaker, 
Chnroh,  and  Fkher.  onffht  not  to  be  for- 
gotten in  an  honoorable  diafeat  with  a  sape- 
lior  man.  Scroggine  wae  never  oonridered 
a  boxer  in  a  soientifio  point  of  view,  and  this 
day  he  oompletely  proved  the  trotii  of  the 
aeeertion.  The  judgment  and  scienoe  were 
completely  on  the  side  of  Tomer ;  he  never 
etroggled  to  loee  hie  etrength  in  throwing, 
bat  went  down  with  ecaroe^  any  xeeistanoe. 
He  never  hit  first,  bat  onlywhen  the  oppor- 
tanity  wae  nndeniable.  Hie  goard  was  so 
firm  that  Scroggins  oonld  never  get  at  him 
withoot  being  ezpoeed  to  gt^  danger.  His 
ooolnees  was  eqnally  admirable;  and,  in 
oppoeition  to  Scroggins,  he  made  the  ferocity 
of  the  latter  anbmrient  to  hie  akilL  Hie 
L  of  ScrogG[ina,  which  had  ao  ierri- 
hia  opponente  lutherto,  wae  redoced  to 
confoaion ;  and  the  eoae  with  which  he  waa 
oonqoered,  astonidied  the  most  knowing 
ami&eara,  and  many  of  them  paid  dearlv  for 
their  confidence.  At  best,  he  wae  only  a 
reeolnto  smaahing  fighter,  and  none  of  his 
opponents,  except  Tamer,  coald  get  away 
from  hie  eevere  poniahment.  He  loet  bv 
oat-fighting  with  Tomer,  and  waa  woree  off 
from  goinp^  in.  In  the  fight  at  Hayee,  Tor- 
ner  haa  aince  acknowledged,  he  received  so 
riolent  a  blow  from  Soroggina  tiiat  he  ooold 
not  for  a  month  afterwarda  open  hia  mouth 
withoat  oonriderable  pain. 


Tamer  was  ao  fresh  that  he  was  able  to  haye  fought  another  battle,  and 
walked  ronnd  the  ring  daring  the  next  fight.  He  drore  himself  to  London, 
and  appeared  so  little  hart  firom  his  conflict  that  he  returned  with  all  the 
gaiety  of  a  spectator.  The  house  kept  Ly  Scroggins,  in  Westminster,  waa 
surrounded  by  hundreds  of  people  waiting  for  the  intelligence ;  and  so  much 
confidence  were  the  crowd  inspired  with  in  behalf  of  the  naval  hero,  that  hia 
defeat  was  not  bdioTed  till  he  arrived  at  home  about  one  in  the  morning. 

The  backers  of  Turner  met  on  the  Friday  erening  fbllowing  at  Belchei^a, 
the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  and  presented  him  with  the  whole  of  the  stakes, 
wnounting  to  £  120,  as  a  reward  for  bis  courage.   Turner  also  paid  his  fidlon 
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opponent  a  friendly  Tisit  tbe  preceding  evening,  when  Bcroggins  said  he 
wished  to  retrieve  his  lost  laurels  in  a  new  contest  for  £  100  a  side.  Tumeri 
who  had  no  wish  to  fight  again,  hut  merely  as  a  matter  of  accommodation, 
said  he  conld  not  meet  him  for  less  than  £200  a  side.  Seroggins  attributed 
his  defeat  to  a  chance  blow  in  the  throat,  accompanied  with  getting  one  of 
his  feet  into  a  small  hole  in  the  ground,  which  threw  him  off  his  balance ; 
and  it  was  at  that  preciBe  instant,  he  said,  that  he  received  the  above  hit, 
which  deprived  him  of  his  wind  throughout  the  conflict. 

A  short  time  after  the  above  conquest  Turner  made  a  visit  to  New  Town, 
where  ho  had  recently  been  in  training,  and  which  is  the  birth*plaee  of  his 
parents  and  relatives.  He  was  hailed  with  all  the  respect  due  to  a  hero  in  a 
more  important  cause.  The  companions  of  his  youth,  and  the  admirers  of 
pugilism  among  the  Ancient  Britons,  eaused  a  congratulatory  peal  to  be  rung 
upon  the  bells  in  honour  of  his  victory.  A  feast  was  held  at  the  first  inn  in 
the  place,  and  two  roasted  &t  sheep,  with  gilded  horns,  were  served  up  with 
the  et  eeteroi,  including  plenty  of  game.  The  evening  was  conducted  with 
the  utmost  conviviality,  and  the  Welsh  bards  mustered  upon  this  occasion 
composed  and  sung  extemporaneous  verses  in  praise  of  the  brave  and  of  the 
exploits  of  their  countryman. 

Upon  the  return  of  Turner  to  London  the  stakes  were  made  good,  for  800 
guineas,  and  Seroggins,  it  seems,  so  much  fancied  this  third  trial  of  skill,  that, 
in  order  to  train  correctly,  he  relinquished  his  character  as  a  publican,  and 
disposed  of  his  house.  But  the  opinion  of  the  sporting  world  had  changed, 
and  seven  to  four  was  the  current  betting  upon  Turner.  The  charm  of  the 
invincibility  of  Seroggins  was  broken,  and  the  great  interest  this  little  hero 
once  sustained  in  the  milling  circles  was  materially  injured  by  his  defeat. 

From  some  apparently  careless  conduct  of  Seroggins  after  the  stakes  were 
made  good,  much  doubt  prevailed  through  the  fimcy  respecting  the  battle, 
and  a  strong  opinion  was  maintained  ''  that  no  fight  would  take  place.'' 
Even  three  to  one  was  betted  on  this  particular  point.  Thb  circumstance 
operated  as  a  great  drawback  upon  the  interest  of  the  contest,  and  until  the 
evening  preceding  the  battle  very  few  sums  were  risked  upon  the  event. 
Both  the  combatants,  however,  had  publicly  declared  it  should  not  be  their 
fault  if  any  disappointment  occurred,  as  they  were  very  anxious  to  come  to  a 
decision  upon  the  subject.  Notwithstanding  this  mystery,  Seroggins  had  not 
lost  his  interest  with  the  sporting  world,  and  early  on  the  morning  appointed 
for  the  battle  the  roads  leading  to  the  scene  of  action  gave  proof  of  it.  The 
ring  was  made  at  an  early  hour,  at  Shepperton;  and,  whether  owing  to 
accident  or  intention,  upon  the  arrival  of  numerous  spectators  at  the  above 
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spot,  it  was  giren  oat  "  the  fig;bt  will  tale  place  at  UmilBey.**  Thither  the 
motley  cavalcade  repaired,  and  the  confusion  that  now  occurred  beggars 
description.  The  flight  from  Shepperton  through  Walton  was  like  the 
retreat  of  an  armj.  Those,  too,  who  were  galloping  from  Hampton  to  Shep* 
perton  tumod  suddenly  round  upon  hearing  the  news;  the  road  in  otmso* 
quence  was  blocked,  the  scent  for  a  time  lost,  and  all  doubt  and  glorious  con- 
fVision.  A  strong  group  was  at  length  seen  forming  across  the  water  at 
Houlsey,  and  the  boats  were  actively  employed  in  conveying  over  the 
anxious  spectators  to  be  in  time.  It  was  now  booked  by  many  that  no  fight 
would  take  place ;  and,  if  it  did,  that  hundreds  would  not  be  able  to  see  it 
The  hoax,  however,  was  dispelled,  and  **  Shepperton"  was  again  the  sigiml. 
The  keeper  of  the  Walton  Bridge  toll,  anxious  to  come  in  for  a  slice  of  the 
profits,  put  up  a  board  at  the  end  of  a  lane,  **  This  is  the  road  to  the  fight," 
and  from  this  stratagem  came  in  for  a  tolerable  good  share  of  copper ;  it  was, 
however,  considerably  out  of  the  way.  At  length  all  was  right,  the  ring  was 
formed,  and  the  spectators  took  their  stations.  But  another  dilemma  arosc^ 
the  principal  actor  had  not  arrived,  and  the  audience  .waited  in  the  most 
anxious  suspense.  Turner  had  been  in  the  ring,  and  thrown  up  his  hat 
without  being  answered.  Two  to  one  was  offered  it  was  no  fight  To  pre- 
vent total  disappointment,  the  after  piece  was  about  to  be  performed  first, 
and  two  youths  appeared  stripped.  But  the  cry  of  "  Scroggins,  Scroggins," 
was  now  heard ;  the  lads  instantly  made  their  exit,  and  the  little  hero  was 
greeted  with  welcome.  Upon  being  asked  by  a  friend  if  he  meant  to  fi^t,  he 
answered,  '^Tcs,  and  win  it."  The  combatants  soon  prc]iared  for  action,  and 
seven  to  four  was  laid  against  Scroggins,  although  he  appeared  in  the  best 
condition.  Tom  Owen  and  Fainter  were  for  Turner,  and  Paddington  Jones 
and  Spring  waited  upon  Scroggins.  The  colours  of  the  eombatints  were  tied 
to  the  stakes  of  the  ring,  and  at  two  o'clock  the  men  set-to.  The  articles 
stipulated  to  meet  between  twelve  and  one,  but  Turner  said  he  did  not  wish 
to  avail  himself  of  this  advantage. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Hoand  1  .—This  first  round  was  very  timi-  boxer  no«r  adopted  the  i^ygtem  of  gettiiupawsy 

lartotUetwolast  batdes  atU^yes  andSaw-  of  sdeiitsfio  pu^IUte.    Turner,  eqvmij  on 

bridgewortii,  but  with  an  increase  of  cantion  the  alert,  and  wishing  to  do  everjuang  but 

on  both  sides.    Scroggins,  it  seemed,  did  not  receive,  lengthened  oat  this  roimd  to  five 

'  like  the  idea  of  going  in  to  smash  his  oppo-  minutes  and  a  half,  daring  which  time  they 

iient  at  the  onset,  after  his  usual  decided  dodged  each  other  to  obtain  the  first  adran- 

manner,  when  victory  crowned  his  efforts  in  tage.    Turner  at  last  hit  short ;   Scroggins 

■even  successive  contests,  but  exhibited  a  also  made  a  feint  without  efifect.     Tamer 

total  change  in  his  tactics— a  complete  new  was  tired  of  his  position  and  put  down  hit 

featoro*     Thii  onot  tremendoos  rushing  hsads.   Tb^,  howerer,  finished  the  ioiui4 
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b^  both  bitting  together*  closed,  went  dorm, 
but  Torner  nndermost.  Only  foar  blowB 
were  exchanged. 

2.— Torner  planted  two  clean  hiti  without 
experiencing  any  retom.  A  good  rally  fol* 
lowed,  daring  which  the  mng  of  Scrc^ginf 
was  dareted.  In  closing,  both  down,  bat 
Turner  again  andermost. 

d. — ^The  little  hero,  anxious  to  punish  his 
adrersary,  rushed  in  and  planted  a  serere 
hit  under  the  jaws  of  Turner  and  got  away. 
In  rallying,  however,  Scrog^s  slipped 
down,  and  received  a  slight  hit  in  falling. 

4. — ^Nearly  a  minute  elapsed  before  a  hit 
was  made.  Turner  gave  two  sharp  blows, 
and  Scroggins  put  in  a  desperate  nobber 
just  passing  the  ear  of  Turner.  It  wan  a 
good  round  altogether.  In  closing,  the 
strength  of  Soroggins  prevailed,  and  Turner 
was  thrown. 

5. — ^The  great  advantage  Turner  derived 
from  his  height  and  length  over  his  adver- 
sary was  evident  to  every  one.  Turner,  with 
much  sang  froid^  planted  two  nobbers  and 
got  away.  Some  sharp  blows  were  ex- 
chan^,  when  the  men  separated.  In 
finishug  the  round  a  smart  rally  occurred, 
and,  in  going  down,  Soroggins  was  under- 
most. (Five  to  two  on  Turner;  but  little 
betting  occurred. ) 

G.— %cro^^:ins  appeared  earnestly  to  wi^h 
For  in-fighting,  but  the  difficulty  and  danger 
of  the  attempt  operated  as  a  drawback.  He, 
however,  made  two  punifthing  hits.  In  dos- 
ing, Turner  caught  hold  d£  his  nob  and 
ooTourtHl  it  with  the  quickness  of  a  painter 
with  his  brush.  In  struggling  for  the  throw 
Turner  was  undermost,  but  he  gave  his 
opponent  rather  an  ugly  hoist. 

7.— In  this  round  Scroggnr  appeared  to 
advantage.  He  fought  after  his  usual 
method,  regardless  of  the  consequences.  He 
stopped  Turner  as  he  was  conung  in  with  a 
tremendous  hit  in  his  face,  that  made  his 
head  bob  again.  Scroggins  also  planted  two 
more  severe  blows  that  seemed  rather  to 
confuse  the  tactics  of  Turner,  llie  latter 
returned  heavily,  and  made  an  up-hit  at  his 
opponent's  throat,  but  missed  it.  In  dosing, 
both  down,  but  Turner  undermost. 

8.— The  little  hero,  full  of  ^ety,  nuhed 
in,  planted  two  saooessful  hits,  and  bored 
Turner  doiftn. 

9. — ^After  an  exchange  Turner  went  dow3 
from  a  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head. 

10.— The  len^  of  Turner  a^ain  pre- 
vailed. 8orof[gms  was  desperate  in  action, 
but  not  effective  in  execution ;  while,  on  the 
contrary,  Turner  planted  three  hits  in  sno- 
cession  on  the  iSMC  of  his  opponent^  and  the 
claret  followed  at  every  touch.  In  dosing, 
Tomer  was  undermost. 

11.— This  round  was  contested  in  a  meet 
manly  sWle.  Scroggins,  with  nnoommon 
seventjr.  nit  Turner  away  from  him  in  three 
sQOoessive  attempts,  whan  considerable  mar* 
rinff  oooorred  Tarner  then  took  the  lead, 
ilia  tb«  esMOtiQii  h«  performed  on  th«  ItmA 


of  Scroggins  was  tremendous.  He  aleo 
finished  the  round  in  high  style ;  Scroggins 
was  undermost. 

12.— Turner  waa  much  applauded  in  this 
round  for  his  manly  conduct.  In  a  short 
close  he  let  Scroggins  down  without  a  blow, 
throwing  up  his  hands  and  walking  away. 

13. — ^This  was  a  grand  round,  and  Sorog- 
gins never  displayed  anything  like  such  a 
knowledge  of  the  pugilistic  art  in  any  of  his 
previous  contests.  He  stopped  with  consider- 
able skill,  and  redprocal  fighting  occurred. 
Scroggins  got  rather  impetuous,  and  threw 
his  blows  away ;  and  Turner  was  also  incor- 
rect in  some  of  his  distances.  The  latter 
again  hit  up  at  his  head,  but  without  effect. 
Scroggins  went  down. 

14.  -—  Ckmaiderable  execution  was  done. 
Scroggins  planted  two  good  hits  upon  his 
opponent's  nob,  but  Tumor  returned  upon 
him  so  hard  and  fast  that  Scro|^ns  turned 
round  rather  confusedly.  He,  however, 
rallied  with  great  spirit  till  he  slipped  down! 

15.^Well  contested  and  both  down,  but 
Scroggins  undermost. 

16. ^Turner  commenced  by  planting  a 
successful  blow  on  the  head  of  bcroggms; 
bat  the  latter  returned  in  a  spirited  manner, 
and  hit,  hit,  and  hit  again,  tul  Turner  went 
down. 

17. — Some  sharp  blows  occurred  between 
the  cor\batant8  m  this  round.  Scroggins 
made  a  hit  over  the  left  eye  of  Turner,  and 
he  also  touched  his  body;  but  Tomer  sent 
his  adversary  down. 

18.  —  After  some  sparring.  Turner  ^t 
down  his  hands  and  rubbed  them  against 
his  body.  Some  blows  were  exchanged. 
In  straggling;  to  obtain  the  throw,  Tomer 
neatiy  tripped  op  his  antagonist. 

19.— ^The  hands  of  Tomer  were  covered 
with  the  claret  of  his  opponent.  In  closing, 
Soroggins  was  undermost. 

SO.— -Some  ffood  hits  were  exchanged,  but 
materially  in  favour  of  Turner,  who  planted 
four  blows  in  succession,  without  havmg  any 
retom,  hot  he  (Tomer)  went  down  rather 
weak. 

21. — Scroggins  planted  a  sham  blow  on 
the  side  of  Turner  s  head,  when  he  dropped 
down  on  one  knee,  but  instantly  rose  again 
and  went  on  his  second's  knee. 

22.— Good  exchanges.  In  dosinff.  Turner 
was  down,  and  Scroggins  fell  upon  nim. 

23.— On  setting-to  Tomer  sighed  loodly, 
as  if  in  want  of  wind,  and,  after  some  little 
sparring,  he  dropped  his  hands,  as  did  also 
his  opponent.  Scrogi^ns  let  several  oppor- 
tonities  slip  of  going  in,  and  when  he  did  it 
it-as  more  of  the  *'forlom  hope"  sort  of 
attack,  than  from  the  cod  judgment  of  the 
tactidan. 

24. — ^The  little  hero  went  in  with  modi 
resolotion,  and  oltimatcly  sent  down  Tamer 
opon  his  latter  end. 

26.— On  coming  to  the  aoratoh  Turner  dii« 
played  oonsideranle  weakness,*  hii  kneet 
bemblad  vidently.   la  th«  ooont  of  thif 
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round  ^mMr  tarntd  from  htf  tntigonui, 
Irat  Serogypns  oltimfttoly  w«nt  down. 

36.— Somd  tparring  oocarred,  and  Tomer 
pat  down  hii  hmnds;  after  this  the  men 
fought  their  waj  into  a  cIom.  Tbej  broke 
away  and  cloaed  again,  and  dealt  oat  to  each 
other  fome  heafj  blowi,  and  Tamer  reoeived 
io  eererely  on  hia  kidneys,  Qiat  he  appeared 
to  go  down  from  weaknen. 

87.— One  hoar  and  three  minntee  had  now 
elapsed,  and  Soroggins  appeared  to  stand 
the  firmest  on  his  legs ;  bat  the  betting  did 
not  change  in  his  faronr.  The  position  of 
Tamer  rendered  him  so  formidable  that  it 
was  dangerous  to  attack  him.  Scroggii 
displayed  some  of  his  old  antios,  and  in  goii 
in  slipped  down  from  a  slight  hit. 

88.— Some  blows  were  exchanged,  and 
Tamer  went  down. 

89.— Scroggins  e?en  now  appeared  well 
npon  his  lep,  and  he  followed  Tamer  all 
round  the  nng,  and,  in  dosing,  Tamer  was 
nndermost 

30.— Scroffgins  felt  determined  to  win  if 
possible,  l^ner  was  hit  away  from  hia  in- 
tention of  going  in.  It  was  a  good  ronnd, 
and  both  down. 

81.— Notwithstanding  Scroggins  showed 
himself  off  in  ^ood  ^le,  the  chanoe  was 
oomj^etely  agamst  him.  He  went  down 
from  a  slight  hit.  Turner  in  ^psneral  finished 
most  of  the  ronnds  decidedly  m  his  fevoar. 

83.— Scroggins  went  down  from  a  severe 
hit  in  the  body. 

83.— This  was  a  good  roond.  Scroggins 
followed  his  opponent  in  a  desperate  manner 
all  over  the  nng,  and  Tomer  went  dowa 
from  a  slip  or  a  mghi  hit. 

84.— The  chancery  soit  was  fast  coming  on 
Scroggins,  and  his  nob  was  completely  at  the 
service  of  his  opponent.  The  little  hardy 
hero  nevertheleoB  contended  for  victory  till 
he  fell  in  an  exhaasted  state. 

85.— If  Scroggins  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  soperiority  of  his  opponent,  the  spec* 
tators  nad  long  previous  to  this  period  been 
convinced  that  he  had  no  chance  of  winning. 
He  went  down  from  a  slight  hit  almost 
npon  setting-to. 

36.— Tomer  sent  down  Scroggins  in  a 
twinkling,  and  his  legs  doobled  op. 


87.— The  head  of  Scroggins  was  in  a  tsr- 
rible  state ;  bat,  notwithstanding,  he  stood 
at  the  semtch  in  a  more  firm  state  than 
might  have  been  ezpeeted.  He  was  shortly 
hit  down,  and  the  general  cty  was,  *'  Tsks 
him  ftway." 

88.— The  desperation  of  Scroggins  was 
not  qoite  exhaasted,  and  he  endeavoored  to 
contend  ap  to  the  last  moment.  He  was 
so  weak  uiat  he  went  down  from  a  mere 
tonch. 

89  and  last— -His  friends  were  now  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  Scroggins  had  aone 
everything  that  a  brave  man  ooold  attempt 
The  idea  of  losing  seemed  terrible  to  his 
feelings,  and  he  again  endeavoared  to  meet 
his  opponent  On  setting-to  the  ponishment 
of  his  adversary  was  so  serere  that  he 
tamed,  in  a  oonrased  state,  and  fell  forward 
open  Uie  ropes.  Tomer  patted  him  open 
the  back,  implying,  "yon  are  a  bimvs 
fellow.*'  The  battle  was  now  at  an  end. 
Scroggins  eoold  not  come  again,  and  Tamer 
immediately  went  op  to  him  and  shook  him 
by  the  hand  before  ne  quitted  the  ring.  It 
lasted  one  hoar  and  thirty-cne  minates  and 
a  half. 

Bbmabxs.  —  Scromns,  from  the  brave 
eondnot  he  displayed  in  this  third  battle, 
eompletelv  removed  the  insinoations  which 
were  leveUed  at  him  respecting  his  defeat  at 
Sawbridgeworth,  and  re-estsbHshed  his  cha- 
racter as  a  determined  game  boxer.  Thoogh 
defeated,  he  has  not  been  disgraoed,  bat 
oompelled  to  yield  to  superior  skill,  hoffht 
and  length.  Tomer,  from  his  distingoianed 
oonqoests  over  a  hero  like  Scroggins,  who 
had  gained  such  an  asoendanpy,  uia  placed 
himself  at  the  top  of  the  tree.  It  shoold 
also  be  reooUectea  that  he  has  fought  fear 
prise  battles,  and  experienced  eight  weeks' 
close  confinement,  added  to  the  a^tataon  of 
his  mind  during  his  trial,  within  twelve 
months.  His  qualities  are  rare  and  valu- 
able, and  his  position,  though  not  showy,  is 
formidable  in  the  extreme.  Ck)ol  and  col- 
lected in  the  heat  of  battle,  with  game  of  tiie 
first  qnalitv,  Tumer  retired  from  the  ring 
with  merelv  a  sHij^t  mark  upon  hia  ear. 
He  was  well  seconded  by  Owen  and  Painter. 


Tamer's  backers  presented  him  with  the  whole  of  the  battle  money.  He 
retained  to  London  the  same  eyening,  and  appeared  among  the  company  at 
Belcher's  as  if  nothing  had  happened.  Scroggins  showed  himself  in  town 
the  next  morning ;  his  head  exhibited  terrible  marks  of  ponishment 

Tumer  by  this  second  victory  attained  high  pugilistic  eminence,  yet  he 
was  literally  dragged  into  milling  popularity,  by  the  soTcreiga  contempt 
with  which  his  capabilities  were  treated  by  Scroggins  and  not  a  few  of  his 
admirers:  however,  Tumer  wore  hit  '* blushing  honours"  with  becoming 
moderation. 
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iboat  tKifl  period  a  boxer,  well  known  in  after  yean  to  LondonerB,  yonng 
Cy.  Davis,  of  Bristol,  attracted  much  attention,  and  he  was  thought  in  every 
respect  an  excellent  match  for  Tnmer.  Davis,  as  we  have  said,  was  not 
only  an  object  of  considerable  attraction  at  Bristol,  but  had  recently  given 
the  Londoners  a  specimen  of  his  quality.  A  match  was  therefore  made, 
by  Tom  Belcher,  on  the  part  of  his  fellow  townsman,  Davis,  for  100  guineas 
a  side ;  and  Turner,  from  his  well-known  tried  qualities,  did  not  want  for  ^ 
friends  to  support  him  upon  this  occasion.  Davis  stood  so  well  with  the 
sporting  people  that  it  was  even  betting,  the  former  for  choice.  Wallingham 
Common,  in  Surrey,  seventeen  miles  from  London,  was  the  spot  selected 
for  this  combat  to  take  place,  and  the  torrents  of  rain  which  prevailed 
for  some  hours  on  Friday  morning,  June  18,  1819,  did  not  in  the  least 
deter  the  amateurs.  Most  of  the  fieuicy  scorned  even  to  sport  an  umbrella, 
and  it  should  seem  that  the  recollection  of  the  anniversary  of  the  battle 
of  Waterloo  gave  them  fresh  vigour.  At  length  all  difficulties  were  at  an 
end,  the  rain  ceased,  the  ring  appeared  in  view,  and  preparation  was  made 
for  the  combat  to  commence.  Turner  threw  up  his  hat  first  in  the  ring, 
attended  by  Cribb  and  Randall,  when,  after  waiting  a  considerable  time, 
Davis  was  loudly  called  for  by  the  Champion.  Some  minutes  elapsed,  when 
Davis  appeared  with  Tom  Belcher  and  Harmer,  and  repeated  the  token  of 
defiance.  At  a  quarter  before  two  the  men  set-to,  the  colours  having  been 
previously  tied  to  the  stakes ;  the  true  blue  was  placed  by  Bandall,  and  the 
original  yellow-man  (which  has  ever  since  the  period  of  the  late  Jem  Belcher, 
out  of  compliment  to  his  pugilistic  fiune,  been  denominated  ''a  Belcher"*) 
was  tied  over  the  blue  by  Tom  Belcher.    Even  betting  was  about  the  thing. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boond  1.— Dftvii  looked  in  fine  oondition,  fint  i ligfatir  witii  hii  left  hand.  Long  ipAr- 
and  appeared  to  be  able  to  win  it  off  hand  ;  rinf,  and  iSavie  kept  retreating.  Tomer  pat 
bis  opponent,  howerer,  ihoired  better  than  in  UTe  li^ht  hits  on  the  bodj  and  head,  when 
wai  expected.  Bnt  the  contrast  wae  Dafis  nmled.  Another  long  panae  of  spar- 
great.  Davis,  from  his  fine  and  elegant  ring  oconned,  and  Randall  was  seen  sitting 
form,  was  the  heau  ideal  of  the  ring-goers,  on  the  ropes  minately  eveing  the  tactics  of 
while  Tomer  looked  more  like  a  weather-  both  the  combatants.  Some  exchanges  took 
beaten  Greenwich  pensioner.  It  was  thought  place;  the  right  cheek  of  Daris  appeared 
the  gay  Bristol  Boy  would  go  to  work  with-  red,  and  Tomer  planted  a  blow  on  tne  body 
oat  ceremonr,  and  nob  Tamer  in  style,  from  that  sent  Daris  atsggerinff.  He  went  down, 
the  manner  ne  disposed  of  Belasco  the  Jew ;  (Lood  shooting.  Six  to  foor.) 
bat  whether  the  high  fiime  of  Tomer  had  8.— Tomer  nad  scarcely  planted  a  hit, 
made  anv  impresrion  opon  his  feeling,  or  when  Daris  went  down.  (Great  mormor- 
the  Doton-Sam-like  ooontonance  of  his  op-  ings,  and  "  Tomer,  my  boy,  yoo*ll  win  it 
ponent  checked  him,  it  is  certain  that  he  withoot  a  scratch."  Two  to  one.) 
was  particolarly  oaotioos,  and  Tomer  hit  8.— Great  astonishment  was  excited  at  the 

*  This  may  serve  to  settle  a  disputed  point  ai  to  the  eoloor  of  "the  Belcher,"  which  hat 
been  wrongW  said,  in  a  repljr  to  a  correspondent  in  a  leading  sporting  joomal,  to  hart  be«*A 
**  a  bloe  Inrd's-fye."    Priaeipal  and  ieooods  were  hera  Briitol  men. 
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plajTt  and   med  both 
Dani  smiled,  and  with 


eoBdnot  of  Dairis,  and  he  aeenied  as  if  afiraid 
to  iaoe  his  man  with  any  confidence.  Aiter 
some  oantioas  sparring,  Tnner  made  a  hit, 
bnt  it  was  so  mnch  a  question  whether  it 
touched  Dafis  or  not,  that  the  nmpires  ad- 
vised his  seoonds  that  he  shonld  he  more 
oarefnl  in  future  in  his  going  down,  as,  if 
such  conduct  was  pannea,  the  battle  must 
immediately  have  an  end.  (Disapprobation 
expressed.) 

4.— Turner 
hands  with  i 

a  tremendous  right-handed  hit  on  the  head 
knocked  Turner  down.  This  decided  the 
first  knook-down  blow ;  Turner  also  showed 
the  first  blood.  ("Oo  along,  Davis,"  from 
the  Bristolians ;  **70u  can  do  it  if  yon  like. 
Another  snch  hit,  and  it  will  be  all  right") 

6. — Instead  of  Davis  going  in  to  follow  np 
his  success,  he  again  went  down  from  a 
slight  hit ;  in  fact,  it  was  thought  almost 
without  a  blow. 

6.— Turner  followed  Davis,  and  planted 
some  hits.  The  latter,  it  shonld  seem,  had 
DO  inclination  to  go  in,  or  he  might  have 
stood  upon  even  terms  with  his  opponent. 
He  was  no  novice  at  fighting ;  he  oould  also 
hit  hard  and  stop  well.  He,  however,  again 
went  down,  when  the  Bristol  men  appeared 
quite  angry  with  him,  crying  out,  "Davis, 
what  are  yon  at  P"    ( Four  to  one). 

7.~Davis  appeared  as  if  he  felt  these 
reproaches,  and  went  to  work  in  earnest. 
*'  Look,  look,"  observed  several  amateurs, 
"this  chap  may  win  it  now,  if  he  will  but  go 
in  and  fight.  He  can  do  something  if  he 
likes."  It  was  a  good  round ;  but  Davis  was 
now  really  hit  down.  "Bravo,  Turner  I" 
and  "  Qive  him  a  little  one  for  me."  Also, 
"Well  done,  Davis." 

8.— -Davis  positively  seemed  afraid  to  hit 
home.  Turner  got  away  from  a  flooring 
right-handed  hit;  but  the  latter  was  now 
the  most  punished,  and  bleeding.  Davis  had 
the  best  cdT  the  hitting,  and  gave  Turner  a 
hard  blow  on  the  side  of  the  head.  Davis 
miffht  have  showed  himself  oiF  in  good 
style,  but  it  was  niged  he  wanted  pluck. 
Both  down. 

9.— Davis  went  down  with  a  alight  hit. 

10.— Notwithstanding  the  shy  fighting  of 
Davis,  he  hit  Turner  on  the  iaw  so  tremen* 
dously  with  his  right  hand,  that  he  went 
down  like  a  shot,  and  seemed  almost  in  a 
state  of  stupor.  "  Go  it,  Davis,"  from  bis 
partisans;  "that's  the  vray  to  mill;  yonll 
win.'*  Turner  was  quite  abroad;  another 
such  a  hit,  had  it  been  qnidrly  repeated, 
must  have  nroved  a  quidus.  This  dreadful 
hit  operated  serionsly  on  Turner's  backers. 
Long  faces  were  seen  in  all  directions,  and 
•ven  Bandall  shook  his  head,  scarcely  know 
ing  what  to  think  of  it  Indeed,  it  was  all 
but  over  with  Turner.  Groat  ap^use  was 
here  given  to  Davis,  and  the  Anatolians 
were  all  as  gay  as  larks. 

11.'— Davis  did  not  follow  up  his  success. 
Some   sharp   exchanges  took    place,  and 


INmier'a  &aa  was  eiarated«  Davia  tuned 
round  from  the  hitting,  and  it  was  tlioa^ht 
that  Tuner  hit  him  whan  he  waa  down. 
"Foul,  foul,"  was  cried.  "Never  mind; 
they're  only  even,"  said  a  siy  old  spovtsBma. 

18.— 'Turner  stopped  most  of  hia  oppo- 
nent's blows,  and  sent  him  down.  ^Hns 
almost  jaw-breaker  waked  Tuner  to  the 
dangerous  intent  of  his  opponent's  right 
band.  However  singular  it  may  amwar,  it 
might  almost  t>e  nr«d,  that  this  blow  gave 
viotoTT  to  Turner.  He  now  became  down  to 
it,  ana  stopped  it  with  great  judgment 

18. — ^This  was  a  good  round;  and  Davis 
showed  like  a  boxer  till  he  was  hit  down.  If 
he  had  possessed  any  sort  of  fear,  it  seeaiMd 
now  removed ;  and  his  conduct  at  this  june- 
ture  claimed  praise.  An  excellent  judge 
exclaimed,  "  Davis  may  win  it  now."*  The 
Bristol  Boy  here  received  a  great  deal  of 
applause  from  various  parts  of  the  ring. 

14.— The  fight  hana  of  Davis  was  very 
dangerous,  and  he  nobbed  Turner  staggering 
away;  but  the  latter,  game-cock  lilu,  ra- 
tnmed  to  the  attad^  and  sent  Davis  down. 

15. — In  this  round  Turner  beat  Davis  to  a 
complete  stand-stilL  "What's  o'clock  now  P" 
eriedCribb.    •«  It's  aU  up,  I  betieve." 

a6  to  19.— Turner  stoppisd  with  great  skill 
most  of  Davis's  blows;  but  Turner  received 
a  dreadful  hit  over  his  right  eye,  that  made 
him  almost  go  down  from  its  severity.  The 
claret  flowed  again;  but  Tomer,  nndis* 
mayed,  followed  his  opponent,  who  again 
got  down  in  the  quickest  manner  he  ccmld, 
seemingly  to  escape  hitting. 

20.— In  this  round  Turner  got  Davb  in  a 
comer,  v^en  Bandall  said, "  Ned,  do  aa  I 
do;  keep  that  in  your  eye,  my  boy,  and 
you'll  soon  fetch  him  oat"  lAvis  tamed 
aside  from  the  severity  of  the  hitting,  and 
went  down. 

21, 22.— This  was  a  singular  round,  f^rom 
the  following  circumstance  ^— Belcher  stooped 
down  and  picked  up  a  piece  of  paper,  and 
pat  it  in  Davis's  left  hand,  to  keep  it  doae. 
Turner  thought  it  was  a  stone,  and  said,  if 
that  was  the  way  he  was  to  be  used,  he 
would  not  fight  Randall  rushed  intoaee 
what  it  was,  anxious  to  do  his  duty  aa  a 
second,  and  almost  tors  the  paper  out  of 
Belcher's  hand,  who  had  now  ffot  hold  of  it, 
openly  showing  it  that  nothing  unfair  was 
meant,  and  tluit  it  had  been  used  merely 
for  the  purpose  described.  Some  woirds  en- 
'     The         


nmpires  inouired  the  cause  of 

the  disturbance.  Beloher  eiplained.  It 
caused  some  little  sgitation  round  the  ring, 
many  of  the  amateurs  thinking  it  was  a 
bank-note,  and  that  a  wager  had  been  pro- 
posed, and  that  staking  was  attempted  as  a 
sort  of  ruMi  44  guerre,  to  give  Davis  time. 
The  umpires  appeared  satisfied  that  nothing 
"  unfair  "  had  been  attempted.  This  was  a 
sharp,  well-fought  short  round,  and  both 
tlie  men  went  down.  Daris  had  now  re- 
trieved his  character  in  a  great  degree  with 
the  spectators,  whe  aswrtod  that  when  1m» 
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WM  at  work  he  did  not  mind  it,  bat  that  it 
appeared  he  did  not  like  to  hegm  to  hit. 

23  to  26.— Some  good  nmnda,  Davia  fight* 
ing  better  than  he  had  done;  bat  in  the 
latter  he  receired  a  bodj  hit  that  made 
qoite  a  dent  apNon  his  frame.  Tomer,  in 
dosing,  slang  him  roand  like  a  oat.  This 
wistj-oastor  on  the  body  oeoasioned  a  oom* 
plete  revolution,  and  "bellows  to  mend'* 
was  the  true  featore. 

27<'— Tamer  pat  in  a  dreadfol  blow  ander 
the  ear  of  Davis,  or  rather  at  the  back  part 
of  his  head.  It  occasioned  a  large  gash, 
and  he  went  down  in  a  pitiable  state. 

28  and  29.--<3ood  rounds  and  sharp  hit- 
ting. Davis  determined  to  let  the  amatears 
see  that  he  ooald  firiit  a  bit.  Both  the  ejee 
of  Davis  had  now  been  measared  for  a  sait 
of  moaminff;  and,  on  his  forehead,  he  had 
got  a  lamp  uke  an  egg.  It  was  evident  that 
after  all  he  did  not  want  for  bottom  in  regard 
to  taking. 

80.— Davis,  it  was  anerted,  fell  without  a 
blow,  and  Tamer  fell  hearilj  on  him. 

81.— This  round  might  be  termed  the 
finisher.  Davis  was  so  stopid  that  he  stood 
quite  still,  wnile  Tamer  hit  him  down.  He 
could  not  lift  his  hands.  Nature  had  de- 
serted him— his  eyes  had  lost  their  fire,  and 
he  was  viewed  by  the  amateurs  as  an  object 
of  pity  rather  than  ill-natured  remarks. 

S2  and  last.— It  is  trae  Davis  made  his 
appearanoe  at  the  scratch,  but  he  turned 
away  firom  the  blow  and  fell  down.  The 
contest  was  over  in  forty-five  minutes. 

Remabkb.— If  any  obaervations  can  be 
made  a  nat-shell  might  contain  them.   In  a 


word,  too  much  praise  had  been  previonily 
bestowed  on  the  prime  qualities  said  to  be 
possessed  by  Dans.  Owing  to  his  deeistve 
fight  with  Belasco,  senior,  anticipation  was 
on  tiptoe  to  behold  anotiier  pa^list  from 
Bristol— a  soil  that  had  ffiven  birth  to  Big 
Ben,  Jem  and  Tom  B^cher,  the  Game 
Chicken,  Tom  Gribb,  Galley,  Nicholls,  Bob 
Watson,  etc. ;  names  familiar  whenever  com- 
parisons are  made  respecting  the  goodness 
of  a  boxer.  Davis's  right  hand  was  very 
dangerous.  From  his  youth,  weight,  fresh- 
ness, and  strength,  he  ought  to  have  won  it. 
It  was  urged  by  his  friends  that  his  going 
down  so  ^ten  was  owing  to  a  weakness  in 
his  knees — a  rheumatic  affection,  which  had 
seised  him  a  fow  days  previous  to  the  battle. 
It  is  only  common  justice  to  Davis  to  state 
that  he  was  terribly  beaten  about  the  head, 
and  ono  of  his  hands,  arms,  and  shoulders 
exhibited  heavy  punishment;  more  expe- 
rience, and  another  trial,  perhaps,  may 
recover  him  his  lost  laurel.  It  is  no  new 
ease  that  some  men  are  '*  half  beat  **  before 
they  enter  the  ring ;  and  that  younff  soldiers 
wiu  on  first  smelling  powder.  It  should 
also  be  remembered  that  only  one  Randall 
and  one  Turner  at  present  stand  upon  the 
list.  The  talents  of  the  latter  are  so  well 
known  that  it  would  be  superfluous  to  state 
them.  Upon  this  occasion,  however,  he 
became  the  oiTensive  instead  of  the  defensive 
purist.  He  might  have  been  better  in  con- 
dition had  longer  time  been  allowed  him ; 
at  all  events,  it  must  be  a  second  Randall  to 
defeat  Tumer. 


Sach  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  best  judges  of  the  tune,  and  it  oer- 
tainly  was  not  pradent  at  any  rate  to  match  young  Cy.  against  so  good  a 
tactician  as  Turner  for  a  first  trial. 

The  sporting  world  now  looked  forward  to  a  match  between  Tumer  and 
Martin,  more  especially  as  Tumer,  after  his  defeat  by  Bandall,  had  been 
challenged  by  Martin,  who  had  about  the  same  time  disposed  of  the  hardy 
Scroggins;  both  men  too  had  succumbed  to  Randall,  and  the  diflBsrent  styles 
of  their  defeats  had  been  the  topic  of  much  critical  discussion. 

The  match  was  at  length  made,  neither  man  being  loth,  at  Tom  Spring's 
(Tom  then  kept  the  Catherine  Wheel,  Little  St  James's  Street,  Pall  Mall). 
Five  to  four  on  Tumer  was  the  first  offer,  but  these  odds  were  thought  too 
small.  Master  Scroggins,  who  was  an  original  in  his  way,  being  present, 
submitted  the  following  remarks  for  the  consideration  of  the  amateurs :  ''  He 
would  not  give  tuppence  for  choioe— he  had  tried  both  the  men :  Tumer  was 
the  awkwardest  man  alire  to  get  at ;  but  Martin  was  the  hardest  hitter. 
Two  gamer  coves  never  entered  the  ring,  and  when  either  of  the  men  said 
*  No,'  the  other  would  be  very  glad  of  it."    The  opinion  of  Randall  was 
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diametrically  opposite.  He  had  alto  entered  tiie  lists  wxtii  Maitin  and 
Turner.  Scroggins  was  defeated  by  the  latter  in  one  hour  and  twelre 
minutes  in  good  style ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Uartin,  after  a  desperate  con- 
test, with  Scroggins,  of  two  hours  and  two  minutes,  only  gained  it^  as  it 
were,  by  the  toss  up  of  a  halfjpenny.  Calculations  were  made  accordingly, 
and  Turner  rose  to  seyen  to  four,  with  eyens  offered  that  the  fight  lasted 
over  an  hour,  and  two  to  one  that  Turner  was  not  beaten  in  one  hour  and  a 
quarter. 

This  batde  took  place  on  Tuesday,  October  26,  1819,  for  100  guineas 
a  side,  at  Wallingham  Common,  Surrey.  Little  betting  occurred  on  the  day 
of  fighting,  as  it  was  booked  to  a  certainty  that  Turner  must  win.  The  road, 
howeyer,  on  the  morning  of  fighting,  exhibited  the  usual  features  of  fun, 
frolic,  and  disaster.  At  one  o'clock  Turner  threw  his  hat  within  the  ropes, 
followed  by  Tom  Belcher  and  Bandall ;  If  artin  quickly  replied,  having  the 
assistance  and  advice  of  Tom  Ciibb  and  Tom  Spring. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Ronnd  l.<-Oii  ttrivpmg,  both  oombatanti 
appeared  in  Uie  higneet  oondition.  Martin 
was  as  fine  as  the  human  frame  ooold  be 
trained ;  true,  he  looked  big,  bot  there  was 
nothing  groM  about  him ;  his  form,  however, 
seemed  more  calculated  for  a  snooiesBfnl  pe- 
destrian than  a  puffilist,  in  consequence  of 
the  heavier  half  of  him  being  from. his  hips 
to  his  feet.  Turner  was  all  that  could  be 
wished ;  indeed,  he  was  never  in  such  good 
trim  before,  and,  eaoepttng  the  weakness  of 
his  knee,  there  was  not  the  slightest  uneasi- 
ness by  his  friends  as  to  the  result.  Much 
oantioas  soarring  for  an  openin|f  ooouired 
before  a  blow  was  stmok.  Martin  kept  re- 
treating a  Htde,  but  at  length  he  made  a 
hit,  which  was  stopped  cleanly  bv  Turner. 
Another  pause,  when  Turner  made  a  alight 
hit,  and  Martin  kept  getting^  awa^.  Turner 
oool,  and  on  the  look-out,  with  his  left  hand 
felt  for  the  bodjr  of  his  opponent,  and,  in 
returning,  Martin  threw  his  blow  away. 
The  latter  seemed  raUier  tired  with  holding 
up  his  hands,  and  on  his  looking  down  to  the 
ground,  the  good  ^neralshif)  of  Turner  was 
visible  to  all  the  rmg,  as  he  immediately  let 
lly  on  Martin's  nob.  The  baker,  however, 
disengaged  himself  from  a  short  rally,  but 
in  this  spirt  one  of  his  ogles  got  severely 
damaged,  and  the  claret  was  oosing  out  of 
tlie  comer.  Martin  retreated  from  the 
attacks  of  his  opponent  to  the  comer  of  the 
riuff,  when  some  olows  were  exchanged,  and, 
on  Martin*8  going  down,  he  thought  he  had 
been  hit  improperly,  as  he  exclaimed,  **  Isn't 
that  foul  P" 

2.— Turner  soon  put  in  a  bodier,  and  re- 


peated it  without  any  retaxn,  but  on  attempt* 
ing  it  a  third  time  Martin  stopped  him. 
Turner,  with  much  dexterity,  put  m  a  severe 
facer  with  his  left  hand,  and  also  a  winder, 
but  Martin  made  some  of  his  blows  tell, 
and,  in  a  severe  struggle  for  the  throw,  both 
went  down. 

S."- Martin  did  not  attempt  to  hit  first,  or 
to  smash,  as  was  anticipated,  but  kept  re- 
treating till  he  was  compelled  to  hit  as  it 
were  in  his  own  defence.  He  again  got  into 
the  comer  of  the  ring,  pursued  by  his  oppo- 
nent ;  but,  unlike  the  Nonpareu,  when  in 
this  perilous  situation,  he  did  not  appear  to 
know  how  to  extricate  himself,  and  went 
down  from  a  hit. 

4.— This  was  a  manljf  round,  and  Martin 
made  an  exchange  of  mts,  and  also  endea- 
voured to  fib  Turner.  It  was  a  sharp  struggle, 
and  both  down,  but  Turner  undermost. 
"Well done,  Martin;**  and  the  floury  ooree 
took  a  litde  courage,  and  sported  a  dead 
man  or  two,  as  they  tliought  upon  the 
improved  suit. 

6.— -This  round  was  a  most  mischievous 
one  to  Martin,  and  materially  reduced  his 
strength.  He  received  a  dreadful  jobber 
right  on  his  nose,  and  some  other  ugly  hits, 
and,  after  a  severe  straggle,  in  going  down 
Turner  fell  heavily  upon  him. 

6. — ^Martin  came  up  to  the  scratch  dis- 
tressed, but  he  commenced  fighting,  and  hit 
Tumer  on  the  nob.  The  latter  received  it 
with  the  most  perfect  ttang  froid,  and  soon 
after  put  in  a  throttler  that  almost  deprived 
the  baker  of  breath.  Turner  followea  it  up 
by  a  bodier.    Martin  tried  to  make  a  retur 
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bat  withoat  effect ;  and,  in  getung  away 
from  his  opponent,  he  staggered  and  fell 
from  weakness. 

7. — ^liartin  made  a  good  stop,  bat  he  soon 
went  down  qoite  exhaastod. 

8.— The  baker,  with  maoh  ooarage,  endea- 
vpared  to  plant  two  good  hits,  bat  Tamer 
stopped  them  with  acientifio  ezoellenoe. 
Martin  was  very  weak,  and  kept  getting 
away,  till  he  got  a  faoer  that  sent  nim  down, 
and  his  head  rolled  aboat  like  a  top.  Twenty 
to  five  was  now  offered. 

9.— Martin  came  staggering  to  the  scratch, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  he  again  foand 
himself  upon  the  groand. 

10.— The  fine  stopping  of  Tamer  pat  all 
the  well-meant  efforts  of  Martin  at  defiance. 
This  was  a  good  roand,  and  Martin  foaght 
manfalW  till  he  was  fibbed  down  by  Tamer, 
who  walked  away. 

11  to  16. — ^Martin  was  ^tting  better  in 
the  last  roand,  and  threw  his  opponent. 

16.— Tamer  not  only  had  the  best  of  the 
hitting,  bat  fell  heavily  apon  Martin. 

17  and  18. — ^Tamer  pat  in  a  severe  blow 
on  the  chest,  and,  in  straggling  for  the 
throw,  he  slang  Martin  roand  and  roand  till 
he  went  down. 

19.-«-The  science  of  Tamer,  in  stoj^ping 
nearly  all  the  blows  of  Martin,  oonvinced 
the  {food  jadges  thi^  withoat  an  accident, 
he  was  winning  cleverly.  Martin,  however, 
got  Tamer  down  in  this  roand,  and  it  was  a 
bad  fall  for  the  Utter. 

20.— This  was  a  sharp  roand,  bat  nothing 
coald  keep  Martin  from  retreating  to  the 
comer  of  the  rinff.  Bandall  ordered  the 
bottles  to  be  moved,  and  both  of  them  went 
down  from  a  sharp  straggle. 

21  to  28.— It  IS  trae  Martin  was  mach 
better,  bat  he  coald  not  take  the  lead. 
Tamer,  however,  showed  symptoms  of  weak- 
ness, and  a  little  brandv  was  given  him  to 
recrait.    Both  down  in  all  these  roands. 

24  to  26.— The  friends  of  Martin  thought 
his  chance  iniproved ;  and  in  the  last  roand, 
in  throwing  Tamer,  the  bad  knee  of  the 
latter  narrowly  escaped  the  post  as  his  leg 
came  in  contact  with  it. 

27  to  30.— Tamer  still  foaght  caatioasly, 
pat  in  a  good  one  now  and  then,  redacing  the 
strength  of  his  opponent  with  ease  to  himself, 
and  certainty  as  to  the  event.  The  majority 
of  these  roands  were  in  favour  of  Tamer. 

81. — ^Martin  put  in  a  sharp  nobber,  and 
also  a  body  blow,  and  had  altogether  the 
best  of  this  round,  till  they  both  went  down. 

82.— The  baker  felt  elated  with  his  success, 
and  went  sharplv  to  work,  and  put  in  another 
heavy  fkcer,  ana  also  some  hits,  till  Tamer 
went  down  weak. 

33. — ^Turner  let  fly  on  setting-to,  and  a 
dreadful  blow  under  the  ear  seemed  almost 
to  deprive  Martin  of  his  recollection.  He, 
however,  got  awav,  and,  upon  endeavouring 
to  make  a  stand,  he  fell  down  exhausted. 

84.— ^This  round  might  be  termed  the 
guidut.    Some  blows  were  exchanged,  when 


Tamer  hooked  his  opponent  round  the  neck 
and  hit  him  in  the  body,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto, 
ditto,  and  ditto,  and  in  strugglmg  for  the 
thn^,  while  going  down,  Martin  received 
another  heavr  bcMy  blow.  "WeU  done. 
Turner,"  and  load  applause. 

86.— The  excellence  displayed  by  Tumer 
was  of  the  hurhest  order.  Ho  was  never 
seen  to  such  advantage  before ;  and  Angelo, 
in  the  best  of  his  dajrs,  could  not  have  shown 
greater  skill  in  fencing  than  Tumer  did  in 
nanying  off  the  attacks  of  his  opponent. 
The  Knee  of  Tumer  failed  him  in  this  round, 
and  he  slipped  down  from  a  slight  hit. 

86. — ^This  was  a  good  round,  and  the  hit* 
ting  was  sharpen  both  sides.  Martin  exerted 
his  last  effort,  and  put  in  some  heavy  blows, 
till  Tumer  slipped  and  went  down. 

87.— It  was  all  up  with  Martin,  and  he 
was  so  exhausted,  that,  in  endeavouring  to 
get  awav  from  the  punishment  of  Tumer,  it 
was  said  he  fell  without  a  blow. 

88. — ^This  was  a  similar  round,  when  Tur- 
ner said,  "  Jack,  if  I  am  to  be  beat,  stand  up 
and  win  it  like  a  man."  Martin  was  in  such 
a  state  of  stupor  as  not  to  be  able  to  reply. 

80. — ^Martin  was  here  so  dead-beat  that 
he  again  fell  down  without  a  blow.  Some 
murmurings  occurred,  when  the  umpire 
said,  **  Martin,  recollect  this  is  to  be  a  stand* 
up  fight." 

40  and  last. — Martin  endeavoured  to  put 
in  a  blow,  and  went  down  from  a  dight  hit. 
On  the  baker  being  put  upon  his  second*s 
knee,  and  time  call^,  Cribbsaid,  "  ]  believe 
we  may  say  it's  all  over." 

Bemarks.  —  Martin  was  very  much 
punished  about  the  throat,  but  particularly 
about  his  chest  and  body,  yet  scarcely  any 
claret  was  spilt  on  this  occasion.  It  was 
urged  by  some  persons  present  that  it  was 
not  a  good  fight,  and  that  Martin  did  not 
show  any  pretensions  to  pugilism.  It  should, 
however,  be  recolleoted  that  Martin  was  op- 
posed to  one  of  the  first  boxers  of  the  day, 
and  that  all  his  efforts  were  stopped  by  the 
superior  skill  of  his  opponent.  Turner  siso 
exhibited  ^at  improvement,  and  fought 
well  with  his  right  hiuid.  He  showed  him- 
self a  complete  general,  for  although  he  lost 
the  toss,  he  seldom  failed  hv  his  manosuvres 
in  the  round  to  place  his  aaversary  with  his 
face  to  the  sun.  The  coolness  of  Tumer 
was  also  neatly  in  his  &vour ;  he  can  receive 
without  being  put  out  of  his  course.  Tlie 
Nonpareil  has  now  left  the  Bing,  but  it  maj 
be  said  that  Tumer  is  also  a  Nonpareil.  ^ 
was  urged  that  could  Tumer  have  trusted  to 
his  knee,  the  fight  would  have  been  over  in 
fifty  minutes  instead  of  one  hour  and  seven 
(the  time  it  lasted).  He  retired  from  the 
contest  almost  without  a  scratch  upon  bis 
face,  and  it  shoald  be  taken  into  the  scale  of 
calculation  that  Martin  is  not  to  be  got  at 
so  very  easy,  as  he  is  tall,  and  leans  very 
backward  on  setting-to.  Tamer  was  con- 
siderably under  eleven  stone,  and  Martin 
eleven  stone  four  pounds. 
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Haritii,  it  appMrsy  waa  by  no  means  latisficd  with  hia  defeat  at  the  hands 
of  Turnery  but  he  resdlvvd  to  hare  a  little  more  ezperienoe  in  the  piiae  ring 
before  he  essayed  another  match  with  that  dever  boxer. 

Tom  Belcher,  when  £0eM  phnti,  at  Cy.  Davis's  opening  dinner  at  the 
Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  Smithfield,  Wednesday,  August  9,  1820,  made  a 
foolish  challenge  to  Turner,  and  also  Bandall,  to  fight  each  for  £500  a  side, 
and  articles  were  drawn  and  a  deposit  made.  On  the  following  Saturday, 
the  fumes  of  the  wine  having  evaporated,  all  parties  shook  hands  in  fiiend- 
ship,  Belcher  acknowledging  it  was  the  liquor  that  was  speakings  and  the 
affair,  exaggerated  into  importance  by  ''the  historian''  ended  in  smoke. 

In  the  interim  Martin  had  defeated,  as  we  have  already  noted  in  the  life 
of  Rafdaix,  4ni4f  p.  351,  Josh.  Hudson,  Cabbage,  PhiL  Simpson,  and  Dav. 
Hudson,  and  now  challenged  Turner  to  a  second  contest  for  £100  a-side. 
Ned  could  not  in  honour  refiise,  and  on  the  6th  of  June,  1821,  our  hero  was 
defeated,  as  will  be  seen  at  length  in  the  Life  of  HARxnr  in  the  next  chapter. 

The  success  of  Martin  brought  forward  another  old  opponent  Cy.  Davis, 
having  beaten  J.  Bushell  at  Moulsey,  and  feeling  mortified  at  his  defeat  by 
Turner,  addressed  a  letter  to  Turner,  and  shortly  after  they  met  Six  to 
four  was  betted  upon  Davis,  and  the  result  justified  the  odds.  The  gallant 
Ned  was  out  of  condition,  and  fell  before  the  strength  and  freshness  of  hia 
youthful  antagonist    See  Ct.  Davis,  in  Appendix  to  this  Period. 

A  new  candidate  for  fistic  honours.  Peace  Inglis,  having  beaten  one 
Hamilton,  a  waterman,  at  Moulsey  (in  1822),  then  Deaf  Davis  at  Harpenden 
(in  February,  1823),  and  lastly  George  Curtis,  Iwother  of  the  Pet  (in  August 
of  the  same  year),  was  matched  against  Turner  for  £  100.  The  battle  took 
place,  April  20,  1824,  and  the  brave  Ned  again  succumbed  to  youth  and 
stamina. 

Before  the  curtain  finally  falls  upon  the  pugilistic  career  of  Turner,  we 
have  a  dosing  scene  of  triumph  to  redeem  by  a  bright  ray  his  setting  sun. 
Challenged  by  Inglis,  Ned  at  first  declined  to  fight  for  less  than  £200,  but 
was  at  last  prevailed  upon  to  make  it  £100,  and  Tuesday,  November  Of 
1824,  being  appointed,  the  former  antagonists  met  at  Colnbrook.  The 
counter  attraction  of  Lord  Mayor's  Day,  for  it  was  then  a  pageant  and  a 
general  city  festival,  thinned  the  road  a  little ;  but  the  regular  ring-goers 
were  there,  and  the  old  fanciers  evinced  high  interest  that  the  once  glorious 
veteran  should  repair  his  recent  reverses.  His  veteran  daddy,  **  the  sage  of 
the  East"  (Tom  Owen),  who  had  been  hiB  companion  for  the  last  fortnight, 
keeping  a  watchful  eye  over  Turner's  training  at  Walton,  imfortunately  met 
with  an  accident^  and  sprained  his  ankle,  which  prevented  him  from  filling 
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fhe  position  of  second  to  his  '^  darling  boy."  Inglis  looked  well,  and  was 
confident  of  success,  and,  from  his  known  bravery,  was  a  fancy  article, 
although  the  odds  were  against  him.  Turner  first  showed,  attended  by  Tom 
Shelton  and  Harry  Holt,  and  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring.  Inglis  soon 
followed,  but  his  castor  {abitt  amen)  fell  outside  of  the  ropes.  Jem  Ward 
and  Ned  Neale  were  his  seconds.    A  brare  fight  was  anticipated. 

THE  FIGHT, 


Bocmcl  l.^On  peelinflrt  the  onid  one  looked 
like  a  new  man.  The  renovatiiig  air  of  the 
Welsh  moontains  appeared  to  have  had  the 
desired  effect  upon  the  frame  of  Tomer. 
He  looked  steadily  at  lus  opponent,  and 
made  himself  up  to  do  mischief,  bat  Inglis 
avoided  dose  qoarters.  After  some-  little 
dodging,  an  exchange  of  blows,  bat  nothing 
the  matter.  Inglis  ^  out  of  the  comer 
weU,  bat,  in  the  middle  of  the  ring,  he 
napped  a  hit,  which  gave  him  the  staggers. 
^  Beaatifol  I*'  exclaimed  the  boys  from  iBer- 
mondsey.  Tomer,  on  going  in,  received  a 
heavy  nght-handed  blow  between  the  ogles 
that  made  him  wink  again,  filling  lus  eyes 
with  water,  bat  no  tears  1  This  bW  ratLsr 
alarmed  his  backers,  and  the  face  of  Jack 
BandaU  betrayed  a  serions  aspect  for  the 
safeU  of  his  friend.  Tomer  missed  an  opper* 
oat  blow,  which,  in  all  probability,  might 
have  shortened  the  battle.  Inglis  was  very 
quick  open  his  legs,  bat,  althoogh  he  made 
several  motions  to  do  sammot,  the  position 
of  Tomer  was  so  difficolt  that  he  ooold  not 
get  at  him.  Tomer  at  length  planted  a 
nobber,  and  Inglis  fell  on  one  knee.  (Hoxias, 
roars,  and  clapping  of  hands,  expressive  of 
the  joy  felt  by  the  Bermondseyitee  at  the 
sncoees  of  Tozner.) 

8.— Tomer  was  determined  not  to  nve 
another  chance  away ;  and  the  hint,  "  He's 
cominff  with  his  right  hand,"  roared  oat  bj 
the  eloqaent  Holt,  kept  Tomer  awake. 
IngUs  bobbed  his  head  once  or  twice ;  and  it 
WM  looky  he  did  so.  as  a  chanceiy  sUoe  was 
in  readiness  for  him.  Some  hMvy  blows 
were  exchanged,  with  this  difference,  Tomer 
stopped  them,  while  IngUs  received.  The 
latter  got  a  severe  nose-ender,  which  not 
only  onoorked  the  claret,  bat  1^  a  stopefy- 
inff  qoali^  behind  it.  "  Bravo,  Turner ;  the 
oold  one  is  a  little  bit  stronger  than  he  was 
last  time."  In  a  scoffle,  two  little  drops  of 
blood  appeared  on  Tomer's  cheek.  In  dosing, 
both  down. 

8.— This  was  a  short  roond.  Ned  was  the 
hero  of  the  tale  at  this  early  part  of  the 
fight ;  bot  *'  hopes  and  fears  *'  were  expressed 
as  to  his  strength.  "  If  he  can  bnt  last,"  said 
a  knowing  one,  **  it  is  as  safe  as  the  Bank." 
The  stops  of  Tomer  were  traly  excellent ; 
bat  Inglis  bored  him  to  the  ropes,  and  fell 
on  him. 


4.»Infflis  sot  away  firom  several  ram 
ones ;  bot  he  never  tooc  the  lead  to  do  any 
mischief.  Tomer  plsnted  in  socoession  twc 
heavy  hits— stapefiers ;  Inglis  never  flinched. 
Tomer  got  Inglis  down,  amidst  most  op- 
roarioos  thonders  of  applaose. 

5. — ^This  roond  added  considerably  to  the 
odds  in  favoor  of  Tomer.  After  two  or 
three  movements  of  no  effect,  the  oold  one 
caof^ht  Inglis  with  a  ootting-ap,  or  rather  a 
ootting-down,  blow,  and  Inglis  was  floored. 
An  artillery  salute,  and  seven  to  foor  offered 
freely. 

6. — Inglis  again  napped  a  staggering  blow, 
and  twirled  roond  in  a  confosed  state ;  never- 
theless,  he  recovered  himself,  and  fought 
like  a  good  one,  till  both  went  down,  Inglis 
nndermost. 

7.— The  goodness  of  Inglis  was  never 
doobted,  bot  there  was  nothing  like  winning 
aboot  his  exertions,  provided  Torner^ 
strength  did  not  leave  him.  Inglis  napped 
it  on  the  month,  succeeded  by  two  severe 
facers.  This  was  a  long  roond.  Inglis 
planted  a  slight  bodjr  blow,  but  he  recdved 
three  blows  iSor  one,  till  Ned  slipped  aodden- 
tally  down. 

8.<— The  yoong  one  was  piping  a  little,  and 
the  oold  one  was  none  the  worse  for  a  pause. 
Sparring  for  wind.  In  a  struggie  both  went 
down,  hot  the  feather-bed  maker  was  onder- 


9.— This  roond  booked  it  almost  to  a  cer- 
tainty for  Bermondsey.  Two  facers  once 
more  pot  Inglis's  nob  into  chancery.  The 
yoong  one,  however,  as  »X)d  as  gold,  not 
only  stopped,  bnt  countered  well.  The  nose 
of  Inglis,  however,  was  at  the  service  of 
Ned,  and  the  claret  followed  as  pure  as  any 
sample  from  the  bins  of  Charley  Wright,  of 
the  Haymarket.  The  eyes  of  Inglis  lost 
thdr  fire,  and  his  coantenanoe  bore  the 
marks  of  his  mind  being  abroad.  The  latter 
hit  anyhow,  till  he  was  floored  by  a  nobber. 
rCheers,  noise,  and  applause.  Two  and  three 
to  one  offered  on  Tomer.) 

10.— The  chancery  soit  had  performed  the 
task  for  Ned,  and  Inglis  was  done  almost 
brown  He,  however,  endeavoored  to  rally, 
bot  another  cutting-up  hit,  added  to  his 
already  shakey  state,  produced  extreme  grog- 
giness.  His  game  was  so  good  that  he  stood 
up  like  brioksi  till  a  hit.  almost  severe  enoogh 
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to  bave  knocked  c  ttono  oat  of  a  wall,  Main 
floored  the  brave  bat  onfortonate  featner- 
bed  maker.  (**Take  him  awaj,  he  has  no 
chance  !*' 

11. — ^It  was  erident  to  every  ipectator  that 
Inglis  ooold  not  win.  He  staggered  like  a 
dronken  man ;  bat  hia  goodneei  enabled  him 
to  ihow  fight,  and  he  made  blows  with  the 
most  determined  spirit.  The  oold  one  again 
caoght  him  with  an  npper-cnt,  and,  as  he 
went  down,  Ned  might  have  added  more 
pnnishment,  bat  he  nobly  disdained  taking 
an  advantage,  held  aphis  hands, and  walked 
away,  amidst  load  snoats  of  approbation. 
("  Bravo  I  Ned ;  that  is  like  an  Bnglishman." 
*'  Tme  ooorage  is  always  badted  by  feeling 
and  generosity— first  the  lion  and  then  the 
lamb,'*  said  a  oove  in  a  rasty  black  sait, 
somethinc^  like  a  schoolmaster.  "Never 
mind,"  said  one  of  the  Partiality  Glab,  "it 
is  good  doctrine,  come  from  whom  it  may." 

18.— Aort,  bat  terribly  severe.  Inglis 
was  floored  iont  eeremonis  by  Tarner. 
("  Take  the  brave  fellow  avray.") 

18. — When  time  was  called,  his  seoonds 
bnstled  him  ap ;  bat  Inglis  was  in  a  doldram 
till  they  shook  him,  and,  on  roaring  oat  in 
his  ear,  "  Ned's  coming,'*  he  opened  his  eyes 
wildly,  and,  as  if  by  instinct,  prepared  hui- 
■elf  to  fight.  He  rashed  towards  his  oppo- 
nent, bat  Tamer  sent  him  down. 

14.—"  His  yoath  will  brinff  him  roand," 
observed  a  few  of  his  firienos.  "  Not  this 
fight,'*  said  a  oostermonger ;  "he's  done 
brown  twice  over."  Inglis  again  down.  A 
hat  was  thrown  ap-- 

16th  and  last— Bat  ha  oame  again  to  the 


scratch.  Inglis  staegered  about  for  a  seoond 
or  two,  when  he  fell  stapefied.  Tamer  merely 
looking  at  him.  It  was  over  in  forty-eiz 
minntes. 

Bbmabss.— Seienoe  mast  win,  if  sap- 
ported  by  moderate  strength ;  scienoe  will 
win  if  a  man  is  oat  of  condition— that  is  to 
say,  scienoe  will  get  a  man  oat  of  troable ; 
it  enables  a  boxer  to  wait  for  his  man,  time 
him,  meet  his  opponent,  bring  him  down  to 
his  weight,  ana  altin.ately  prove  the  oon- 
qaeror.  It  is  not  necessary  for  a  long  yam 
to  describe  the  beaaties  of  the  "  oald  one  "  in 
the  ring ;  saflELce  it  to  observe,  Ned  is  a 
master  of  the  art:  his  stops  were  interesting 
to  the  spectator;  his  hits  were  decisive,  and 
he  finisbed  oif  his  man  like  a  first-rate 
artist.  Exoeptiii^  a  tremendoos  right- 
handed  Innge  which  Ned  received  between 
his  eyes  in  the  first  roand,  all  the  other  hits 
did  uttle  execation.  The  method  adopted 
by  Tamer  to  lead  his  opponent  into  trouble, 
and  then  panishing  him  for  his  temerity, 
evinoed  skill  and  tactics  of  the  highest  order 
of  milling.  Inglis  proved  himself  a  same 
man  in  every  point  of  view ;  bat,  valaaole  a 
aaality  as  endnrance  mast  always  be  consi- 
dered in  boxing,  it  is  of  little  ase  when  a 
man's  head  gets  into  chancery.  Inglis  was 
beaten  to  a  standstill,  and  ought  to  have 
been  taken  away  three  rounds  before  the 
fight  was  over.  Inglis  was  a  brave,  worthy, 
honest,  well-conditioned  creature.  Turner 
must  have  won  the  battle  much  sooner  had 
not  one  of  the  small  bones  in  his  left  hand 
been  broken  in  the  early  part  of  the  fight. 


Poor  Ned  was  highly  pleased  to  take  leave  of  the  pme  ring  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  winner,  and  dined  with  his  friends  at  Bill  Moss's,  the  Grown,  in 
the  Borongh,  on  Monday,  November  15,  1824.  He  was  sorrounded  hy 
some  capital  sporting  patrons.  On  his  health  being  drunk,  he  said,  '<  It 
was  very  likely  that  he  shonld  not  fight  any  more ;  but  if  he  did  alter  his 
mind,  he  would  always  behave  like  a  man." 

Turner  graduallv  becan  to  decline  in  health :  he  beoama  lame,  and,  labour- 
ing under  the  effects  of  an  asthma,  announced  his  farewell  benefit  to  take 
place  in  April,  1826.  His  last  appearance  on  any  public  occasioiii  was  at 
Hudson's  dinner,  on  Thursday,  March  31,  1826. 

Out  of  respect  to  an  old  favourite  in  the  prize  ring,  the  amateurs  mustered 
strongly  at  the  Tennis  Court,  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  but  it  was  not  made 
known  to  the  visitors  that  poor  Ned  had  departed  this  life  on  Monday  (the 
preceding  day)  at  two  minutes  before  five  in  the  afternoon.  The  sets-tOi 
generally,  were  well  contested. 

Bandall  and  Scroggins  mounted  the  stage,  and  having  made  their  bows, 
the  former  came  forward,  and  spoke  as  follows  :"'<  (Gentlemen,  I  am  re- 
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quested  by  the  Mends  of  poor  Turner  to  come  forward  and  express  their 
thanks  in  his  behalf,  for  the  kind  and  liberal  manner  in  which  you  have  this 
day  manifested  an  interest  in  his  fate.  Gentlemen,  Ned  and  I  have  been 
opponents'^  in  the  ring,  but  we  have  always  been  friends  in  priyate,  and  no 
man  feels  more  for  his  situation  than  I  do.  That  we  shall  be  able  to  see  him 
here  at  any  fixture  time,  I  think  is  more  than  doubtful ;  but  let  us  hope  we 
may  all  see  him  hereafter"  (loud  applause).  Randall  appeared  much  affected. 
Jack  Scroggins  followed.  ''  Gemmen/'  said  he,  '^  Ned  was  always  a  gentle- 
manly sort  of  a  man — he  is  now  gone  to  his  long  home,  and  I  hope  God  will 
forgive  him,  as  well  as  everybody  else.  Let  us  all  live  while  we  can,  and 
when  we  can't  live  no  longer,  why,  I  suppose  we  must  die ;  and  I  don't  see 
why  a  fighting  man  shouldn't  see  eternity  as  well  as  anybody  else.'' 

**  Well !  so  IVe  floor'd  theae  '  fancy  *  fighting  oocks, 

And  finish'd  them  in  itjle  1    PMtnmptaoof  fellowi ! 
They  ohaifd  of  ecienGe— and,  fonooth,  would  box 

With  one  whoee  'hits'  are  sore  to  toach  'the  bellows !* 
Gonoeited  mortals !  thus  to  'soar '  with  Death ! 
The  greatest  chammons  that  tne  world  e'er  saw 
By  tarns  have  bowM  obedient  to  my  law. 

Look  back  at  history's  page, 

In  every  clime  and  every  age, 
You'll  find  I  *  mUl'd '  the  mightiest  of  them  alL 

No  matter  how  they  sparr'd, 

My  blows  were  sore  and  hard, 
And,  when  I  threw  them,  fatal  was  their  fall. 
From  Alexander  down  to  Emperor  Nap, 
Whene'er  I  chose  to  give  the  rognes  a  slap. 
Not  one  oonld  parry  off  a  single  rap. 
No,  no !  nor  had  they  each  a  thousand  lives, 
Coold  they  have  stood  against  my  rattling  bonch  of  fives  t "  • 

Turner's  remains  were  removed  on  Sunday,  April  23,  1826,  between  the 
hours  of  one  and  two,  from  the  house  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Baxter,  hat  maker, 
in  East  Smithfield,  and  deposited  in  a  deep  grave  in  Aldgate  Churchyard. 
The  funeral  was  of  the  most  respectable  description.  The  hearse  was  followed 
by  two  mourning  coaches.  In  the  Ar«t  coach  were  Mr.  Turner  (father  of  the 
deceased),  Mr.  Baxter  (a  cousin  of  ITed's),  Mr.  Leslie,  Tom  Owen,  and  Pierce 
Egan.  In  the  second  mourning  coach  were  Tom  Cribb,  Josh.  Hudsoui  Jack 
Eandall,  Harry  Holt,  Hairy  Harmer,  and  Mr.  Price  Morris. 

«  From  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,"  says  the  report,  '*  the  house  of  Mr. 
Baxter  was  surrounded  by  numbers  of  persons  anxious  to  pay  respect  to  the 
remains  of  a  man  who  once  stood  so  high  amongst  the  admirers  of  the  art  of 
self-defence.  The  church  and  churchyard  also  were  crowded.  We  noticed 
many  of  the  earpt  pugilittique.  Scroggins,  for  the  feeling  and  respect  he  paid 
to  the  deceased,  deserves  the  highest  praise.    Forgetting  aU  former  differ- 
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enees ;  nay,  more,  following  the  side  of  the  Leane,  and  dropping  a  tear  over 
the  grave  of  the  man  who  had  proved  his  oonqueror,  speakt  a  volume  in  hit 
fiivonr,  as  a  generons-minded  English  boxer.  Every  person  present  appeared 
sorry  for  the  loss  of  Tnmer.  In  all  his  battles  he  behaved  like  an  honest, 
honoorable  man ;  in  &ct,  thronghont  his  life  he  was  never  known  to  have 
committed  a  dishonourable  action— his  conduct  was  always  upon  the  square. 
His  last  moments  were  msrked  by  resignation  and  Christian-like  behaviour; 
and  he  expired  without  a  sigh  in  the  arms  of  his  cousin,  Mr.  Baxter. 
Turner  was  in  the  thirty*fourth  year  of  his  age." 

The  reporter  adds,  **  Turner  was  a  most  difficult  boxer  to  be  got  at;  stsnd- 
ing  with  his  right  leg  first,  he  proved  at  all  times  a  truly  awkward  and  dan* 
gerous  customer.  In  a  set-to  with  the  gloves  with  Tom  Spring,  at  a  benefit 
in  the  city  of  Norwich,  previous  to  the  fight  between  Painter  and  Oliver,  the 
science  of  Ned  Turner  was  so  much  admired,  and  his  blows  were  so  effective, 
as  to  produce  thunders  of  applsuse 

''  In  point  of  true  courage,  Turner  was  never  excelled  in  or  out  of  the  ring. 
He  was  a  most  modest,  unassuming  fellow,  and,  notwithstanding  his  inter* 
course  with  various  grades  of  society,  he  was  a  '  bashful'  man.  In  company 
he  was  cheerfU  and  good-natured,  always  anxious  to  serve  his  brethren  in 
the  prise  ring,  and  throughout  the  sporting  world  he  was  as  much  respected 
for  his  civility  as  his  high  ooursge.*' 
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CHAPTER  VUL 

JACK  MAETIN  (THE  "MASTER  OP  THE  ROLLS'^). 

1813-1828.* 

Jack  'M.Axmf^  on  whom  the  ring  reporters  conferred  the  punning  title  of 
*^  Master  of  the  Soils/'  from  his  calling  as  a  baker,  was  bom  on  the  10th  of 
Julji  1796,  near  Eennington  Church. 

'^Boxiana''  contains  the  usual  preliminary  narrative  of  a  ''big  coal- 
heaver,"  "a  sheriff's  officer,  a  well-known  good  man,"  **9l  butcher,"  etc., 
whom  Martin  disposed  of  while  '*  a  boy."  We  shall  pass  these,  and  oome  to 
young  Doughey's  first  reported  battle,  which  was  with  Tom  Oliver's  brother 
George,  at  Ilford,  in  Essex,  for  20  gjiineas,  on  Thursday,  July  18«  1816,  in  a 
twenty-four  feet  ring,  after  the  fight  between  Ford  and  Harry  Lancaster. 
George  Oliyer  was  seconded  by  his  brother  Tom  and  Jack  Clark,  Martin  by 
Harry  Harmer  and  Bill  Bichmond.    Pive  to  four  on  Oliver. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— The  attitade  of  Martm  was  free  8.»The  Master  of  the  BoUs  pat  in  two 
and  good ;  it  spoke  more  of  the  sparring  severe  fisoers,  and  beat  his  opponent  down 
sohool  than  that  of  bis  opponent,  which  was  against  the  stakes.  On  oommeneing  this 
b^  no  means  that  of  a  soientifio  boier.  Mar-  roond  OliTer  tried  to  trip  np  his  adversary, 
tm  immediateW  went  to  work  and  nobbed  bat  his  brother  told  him  it  was  wrong, 
his  opponent  without  oeremony,  tiU  thej  got  4<— Oliver,  altJioaffh  brought  into  the  ring 
into  a  dose,  when,  after  hugging  and  pam«  by  his  brother,  reiuiy  seemed  to  have  no 
melling  each  other  for  a  few  seconds,  they  notion  of  fightiiig.  He  hit  at  random,  and 
broke  away,  and  some  hits  were  exohaiigea  did  but  little  execution.  The  baker  again 
at  arm's  length.  Thev  again  closed  ana  a  milled  his  &oe,  and  ultimately  threw  him. 
violent  strngvle  took  pmoe  against  the  ropes.  6.— TUs  was  a  dreadful  roimd  for  punish- 
when  they  both  went  down.  Hus  roond  ment.  In  closing,  some  heavy  hits  passed 
occupied  one  minute  and  a  half.  between  them,  and  they  broke  away.    The 

2.^Both  full  of  activity,  but  the  flurried  blood  was  running  down  Oliver's  (ace:  not- 

manner  of  Oliver  was  evident  to  everv  one,  withstanding,  he  fought  his  way  into  a  des- 

and  his  fists  crossed  each  other  with  the  perate  rally.  In  which  his  nc^  received  a 

celerity  of  a  smoke-jack.     He  presented  couple  of  desperate  blows.    In  closing,  they 

no  security  from  attack,  and  his  mug  got  both  got  suspended  on  the  ropes,  and  a  vio- 


pinked  in  style.    In  closing,  they  both  went      lent  struggle  took  place  before  they  went 
down.  down. 

*  Another  of  the  too-late  battles.    Martin  dosed  his  real  ring  career*  in  1824,  by  a 
drawn  battle  with  Jem  Bum. 
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6.— Some  ihArp  niUisg ;  and,  in  donng, 
both  Ml  oai  of  the  rinff. 

7.— Oliver  diiplayed  no  ioienoe  irh«fe« 
ever ;  hie  chief  aim  leemed  to  be  ftmggling 
with  hie  oroonent ;  bat  even  in  doemir  he 
fiuled,  M  Mertin  generally  brought  OuTer 
down. 

8.  -^  The  right  hand  of  Haiiin  affain 
pnniahed  Oliver^a  nob,  and  the  claret  flowed 
u  abondaaoe.    In  doong,  both  down. 

9. — The  hogging  qrttem  again  prerailed. 
Both  down,  bat  Oliver  fell  completely  over 
theropee. 

10. — Martin  went  in  with  great  qnrit  and 
bored  his  adveiHury  to  the  ropes.  In  dosing, 
both  down. 

11.— (Miver  appeared  rather  distressed,  and 
came  slowly  up  to  the  mark.  The  right 
hand  of  the  baker  was  again  at  work,  and 
Oliver's  mng  was  getting  &st  oat  of  shape. 
Both  down. 

IS.— In  this  roand  Martin  showed  he  pos* 
sessed  sdentifio  knowledge,  had  completely 
the  best  of  it,  and  sent  his  opponent  down. 

18.— Oliver  seemed  anzioos  to  do  some* 
thing,  and  went  sharply  up  to  his  man,  when 
thev  closed.  In  stmsgling  they  broke  away, 
ana  several  heavy  dIows  were  exchanged. 
They  again  closed,  and  both  went  d<^ni, 
Oliver  bleeding  profbsely. 

14— The  movements,  m  general,  of  Martin 
were  sdentific,  bat  they  were  soon  lost  sight 
of  in  the  overpowering  doee  of  Oliver,  who 
always  endeavoored  to  force  his  adversary  to 
the  ropes,  and  tire  him  oat  by  strngghng. 
Both  down,  and  their  backs  and  loins  were 
much  marked  by  their  saspension  on  the 
ropee. 

16.  —  Martin,  npon  setting-to,  nobbed 
Oliver  with  effect,  when  they  again  dosed, 
and  both  fell  oat  ot  the  ring.  Oliver  reqaiied 


the  assisttnoe  of  his  second  to  get  him  off 
thegioimd. 

l£— The  sirenflth  of  01iv«r  waa  leaving 
him  fiwt,  and  in  tibis  roand  he  got  dreadfolly 
ponished.  The  bator  hit  him  in  every 
direction;  Oliver  was  thrown  completely 
over  the  ropes.  (Seven  to  foor  apon  Martin.) 

17.— No  chance  for  Oliver,  ezoopt  closing; 
he  caaght  hold  of  Martin,  and  Doth  went 
down. 

18. — ^Morehogging,  and  both  on  the  groand. 

19.— It  was  fdl  ap  with  OUver ;  the  fight 
was  taken  oat  of  him,  and  he  had  not 
strength  to  doee  with  his  opponent.  In 
&ct,  he  only  stood  np  as  a  mark  for  paniah- 
ment ;  and  the  baker  pat  in  some  severe  hits 
till  Oliver  dropped  like  a  log. 

SO.— OUver  coald  scarcdy  stagger  to  the 
scratch.  He  immediatdy  went  cunrn  from  a 
ponishing  hit. 

SI  and  last— Oliver  had  had  qaite  enoofl^ 
of  milling,  and  tamed  away  from  his  adver- 
sary to  avoid.  The  baker  lost  no  time,  he 
saw  rictory  was  certain,  and  with  two  hits 
completely  fimdied  his  opponent  Twenty* 
nine  minates  had  elapsed. 

BEMABK8.— Oliver,  as  a  sdentific  boxer, 
had  no  resemblance  to  his  brother  except 
his  name.  In  het,  he  was  a  complete 
novice  in  every  sense  of  the  word;  relied 
entirdy  npon  main  strength  for  rictory, 
and  pallea  and  haoled  his  opponent  aboat. 
It  was  widdy  different  on  the  part  of  Mar* 
tin:  he  exhibited  those  promising  traits  of 
sdence  that  appear  only  to  want  practice 
to  improve,  and  which,  at  some  fotare 
period,  may  develop  themselves  in  a  more 
conspicaoas  manner.  Martin  is  in  he^ht 
aboat  five  feet  nine  inches,  and  eleven  stone 
in  weight.  He  is  extremely  active,  and 
possesses  a  decisive  mode  of  hitting. 

This  promisiDg  debut  inspirited  Martin  to  issue  a  challenge  at  eleven  stone, 
but  two  years  elapsed  before  be  got  suited  with  a  customer  in  *^  Paddington 
Johnson/'  for  60  guineas  a  side.  The  battle  came  off  at  Coventry  Farm,  the 
Hale,  Middlesex,  on  Tuesday,  September  15,  1818.  Johnson  was  well 
known  to  the  ring,  from  his  conquests  over  Hoe,  Harry  Lancaster,  and  Purcell, 
also  as  a  right-handed  hitter,  and  an  acknowledged  game  man.  Martin  was 
better  known  for  theory  than  in  practice,  and  more  as  a  sparrer  than  a  pugi« 
list  In  consequence  Johnson  was  the  favourite,  six  to  four.  The  latter 
first  showed,  and  threw  his  hat  in  the  ring,  and  Martin  soon  followed  the 
example  in  a  very  modest  unassuming  manner.  Johnson  was  seconded  by 
the  veteran  Joe  Ward  and  Paddington  Jones ;  Martin  was  waited  upon  by 
Ben  Bum  and  Spring.  The  Baker,  it  seems,  disdained  the  ordinary  mode  of 
milling  in  drawers,  and  appeared  in  a  loose  fashionable  pair  of  white  trowsers. 
This  change  was  generally  considered  an  improvement.  Five  minutes  to  one 
o'clock  the  men  set-ta 
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THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1^— On  itripping ,  Johnson  appeared 
the  rounder  and  bigger  man.  Hit  nice  waa 
full  of  ooloor,  and  he  looked  well ;  bat  the 
jndgee  of  training  thought  him  too  bnlkr ; 
however,  he  was  oonridered  p^enerally  to  be 
in  excellent  condition.  Martm,  on  the  con- 
trary, looked  pale ;  bat  in  other  reepecti  his 
canTase  was  as  sleek  and  as  smooth  as  a 
thoroagh-bred  grejhoond.  Upon  the  oom« 
batants  taking  their  attitadee,  Johnson  exhi- 
bited the  hignest  oonfidenoe,  and  made  a 
sort  of  springing  run  to  mill  his  opponent  in 
his  asaal  rashing  style ;  bat  the  leanness  of 
Martin  stopped  him  by  a  slight  mnzsler. 
The  latter  aunost  instantly  surprised  John- 
son with  another  header,  that  not  only  ope- 
rated on  his  vision,  bat  tapped  the  claret. 
Johnson  endeavoored  to  feel  tor  the  alimen- 
tary reservoir  of  the  baker,  when  a  dose 
took  place,  and  Johnson  tried  to  fib  his 
ernstv  foe  without  effect.  In  strolling, 
Martm  appeared  the  stronger  man,  as  John- 
son was  nndermost  on  the  ground.  The 
"  dead  men  "  smiled  at  this  fiivoorable  com- 
mencement of  their  hero,  bat  the  six  to  fbor 
blades  did  not  half  like  it. 

2.— Martin  seemed  perfectly  prepared  for 
his  enemy,  with  the  skill  and  oaation  of  an 
experienced  tactician.  He  planted  his  hits 
npon  the  nob  of  Johnson  wiui  as  mnch  ion^ 
froid  as  if  he  had  been  aiming  at  a  sack  of 
iloar.  The  "Paddingtonboy,**  rather  enraged 
at  this  sort  of  treatment,  tried  Again  to  rash 
into  dooghey's  victualling  office,  but  the 
latter  got  awav,  and  in  retom  mugsed  him 
so  severely,  tnat  Johnson  went  hsif  round 
in  a  singular  style,  and  in  a  straggle  John-  , 
son  was  again  undermost.  The  odds  were 
now  oomptotely  tamed,  and  the  Baker  was 
the  fiivourite ;  in  some  parts  of  the  ring  two 
to  one. 

S.— The  handy-work  of  Martin  upon  his 
opponent's  title-page  was  now  apparent; 
one  of  bis  peepers  was  already  in  mourning, 
and  the  other  had  been  taken  measure  of  for 
black  drapery,  added  to  the  claret  trickling 
down  his  race.  The  rushing  of  Johnson  was 
also  stayed,  and  some  long  sparring  occurred 
before  any  work  was  attempted;  tne  latter, 
however,  tried  to  body  the  Baker,  but  the 
science  of  Martin  prevented  any  serious 
effect;  and  in  return  he  gave  him  one,  two, 
severely.  In  closing,  Johnson  also  napt 
npon  the  fibbing  system,  and,  in  struggling 
to  obtain  the  throw,  he  was  compeUeid  to 
yield  to  the  snporior  strength  of  the  "  Master 
of  the  Bolls."  The  batch  lads  were  roaring 
with  delight,  and  "Bravo!**  was  echoed 
through  the  fraternity  at  the  talent  displayed 
by  Martin. 

4.— This  round  decided  the  fight ;  the  exe- 
eotion  done  by  Martin  positively  made  the 
odds  the  monument  toa  oodkin.  On  setting- 
to»  the  Baker  gave  his  opponent  three  stag- 


gering facers.  Johnson  tamed  round  firom 
tiie  force  of  the  last  hit,  but  his  game  never 
deserted  him,  and  he  retumea  to  the  attack 
like  a  trump.  Johnson's  right  hand  told 
slightly  on  Martin's  side,  but  as  to  anything 
lil»  punishment  he  could  not  administer 
any.  It  was  a  long  round,  occupying  five 
mmutes,  without  any  dosing,  during  which 
time,  notwithstanding  Martm  hit  frequently 
short,  he  planted  twelve  fitoerswith  ease  and 
dexterity.  Martin  followed  Johnson  so 
dosely  up,  that  he  was  at  length  hit  down 
on  his  knees,  and  measured  his  length  on  the 
grass  quite  exhausted.  The  "dead  men** 
were  all  upon  the  Mit  vum,  and,  in  the  pride 
of  the  moment,  offered  to  the  hitherto  con- 
fident Westminster  and  Paddinston  ooster- 
mongers,  a  peck  loaf  to  a  ha^«nny  roll ; 
but  the  donkey  proprietors  shied  it. 

6.— Johnson's  noo  now  exhibited  a  Fuseli 
aspect— it  was  so  changed,  as  to  call  forth 
the  observation  of  **  an  old  friend  with  a 
new  iace."  Martin  went  to  work  with  both 
hands  so  quickly,  that  hia  opponent's  sensi- 
tive plant  rolled  about  Uke  a  humming-top, 
and  ne  fell  out  of  the  ring.  (Cheat  snoat- 
ing,  and  any  odds  offered.) 

6.— Johnson  was  quite  abroad,  gasping  for 
breath.  He  could  not  get  at  Martin;  but 
was  compelled  to  act  as  receiver-general 
till  he  could  no  longer  stand  to  take  it. 

7.— Johnson  only  came  ap  to  take,  and 
one,  two,  and  three,  were  put  in  so  terribly 
upon  his  already  damaged  mug,  that  he 
reeled  in  all  directions.  He  was  also 
punished  round  the  rinf ,  and  Martin  lost  his 
balanoe  in  hitting  Jomison  as  they  were 
both  ffoing  down.  Load  cries  of  "Foul" 
and  "  Fkir  "  took  place ;  but  this  attempt  to 
oreate  a  diversion  would  not  do,  and  tiie 
fight  proceeded. 

8.— Martin  nussed  several  hits,  although 
he  nobbed  his  opponent  grievously;  John- 
son, from  a  desperate  effort,  got  Martin 
down.  Hats  were  now  thrown  up,  "Well 
done,  Johnson;  now  youll  see  him  go  to 
work,"  etc.,  and  loud  applause  foUowedT 

9.— This  was  but  a  momentaxr  triumph 
for  poor  Johnson,  who  oommencea  the  roimd 
with  much  spirit,  and  fought  away  like  a 
truly  game  man.  Martin,  however,  cautious 
and  collected,  put  in  one,  two,  straight 
shoulder-hits  upon  Johnson's  distracted 
upper  works  that  must  have  operated  stun- 
ningly npon  his  senses.  The  Baker  broke 
away  from  his  opponent  with  surprising 
agihty,  and  ultimately  gave  Johnson  so  tre- 
mendlons  a  nobber,  that  he  went  down  as  if 
shot,  and  rolled  over  upon  his  face.  (Twenty 
to  one,  but  scarcely  any  person  woald  take 
it.) 

10.— It  was  all  up  with  Johnson,  and  he 
a^n  received  so  much  nobbing  that  he  laid 
himself  down. 
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ll.^Hartiii,  enf^  to  ftnuh  Am  eoatett,  Bemarks.— No  pofrilift  eter  left  the  rin^ 

cftTO  Johnson  no  chance  of  recovering  horn  Um  mmishcd  than  did  Martin ;  and,  ezoept 

hia  paz&Icd  elate,  but  ran  in  to  him,  and  a  traing  mark  on  the  nde  of  hia  head,  there 

floored  him  tans  ceremonie,  waa  not  the  alighteet  trace  that  he  had  been 

12.— Johusen.  who    had    hitherto  been  engaged  in  a  priie  eonteat.    He  won  th« 

cheered  with  the  amiles  of  oonqneet,  etill  battle  with  eaae,  science,   and   ezecntion, 

endearonred  io  protract  the  oonteet  Martin  equal  to  anj  boxer  npon  the  list.    Johnson 

again  nobbed  him  with  ioaroelj  any  retom,  bad  not  a  shadow  of  dianoe  with  Martin ; 

and  Johnson  went  down.  and,  however  the  admizera  of  the  fanner 

18th  and  last— It  was  expected  Johnson  tOM.y  xae^  that  his  constitatian  waa  broken 
woold  not  again  show  at  the  acmtch ;  bnt  it  np,  yet  m  his  prime  he  could  ne?er  hnve  de* 
appeared  that  while  he  oonld  lift  np  his  fiMied  the  baker.  It  is  two  to  one  against 
hands  he  was  determined  to  fight  He  was,  any  puddling  fighter,  however  game  he  may 
however,  soon  milled  down ;  and,  upon  being  be,  when  oppoeod  to  a  real  sraentifin  two* 
placed  upon  his  second^s  knee,  it  was  com*  handed  boxer.  To  judge  impartially  of 
muninted  to  Martin  he  had  no  loo^  any  Martan*s  talents,  it  was  thoo^  that  he 
foe  to  contend  against  Johnson,  with  true  most  be  tried  witli  a  real  good  one,  where 
manliness,  shook  hands  with  Martin ;  when  science  is  opposed  to  skill,  wariness  con- 
he  became  so  exhausted  thnt  he  was  carried  trusted  with  caution,  and  when  in  tiie  pindi 
out  of  Uie  ring,  and  put  into  a  coach,  of  the  game  bottom  is  exhibited  to  maxe  up 
Martin  immedii^ly  ran  and  got  into  a  post-  the  grand  climax.  Hie  attitude  of  Martin, 
chaise,  and  drove  off  tiie  gronnd.  It  wma  in  one  or  two  instancea,  resembled  Snruig's; 
over  in  thirty  minutes*  be  leant  his  body  too  much  upon  hialoins. 

Tho  abore  contest  and  two  others  proTed  a  nre  day's  sporty  and,  notwith* 
standing  the  tonents  of  rain,  which  nerer  ceased  daring  the  fights,  the 
amateurs  proved  themselves  gnme  as  pebUes,  and  kept  their  groond  with 
indifiTerenoe.  .  Some  fanning  took  place  amongst  a  few  swell  pedestrians,  who 
were  indaced  to  mairow-bone  it»  in  oonseqaence  of  the  fineness  of  the 
weather,  chaffing  that  they  were  transformed  into  dodhoppers  from  the 
heavy  pieces  of  clay  clinging  to  their  feet. 

As  Martin,  it  appears,  oould  not  get  any  immediate  employment  tar  his 
fists,  he  tdt  determined  that  his  legs  shonld  not  stand  idle,  and  therefore 
backed  himself  in  a  pngilistic  foot  race,  a  few  days  after  this  battle.  On 
Monday,  September  28, 1818,  in  Hyde  Paik,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
a  master  of  amatears  assembled  to  witness  a  race  for  a  ramp  and  a  dosen, 
between  Spring,  Ben  Bom,  Martin,  and  a  novice.  The  distance  200  yards. 
The  latter  declined  previoas  to  the  time  of  starting.  The  race  was  spiritedly 
contested,  bat  Martin  took  the  lead,  kept  it,  and  came  in  first  Spring  was 
second  at  the  winning  post ;  Ben  Bam,  though  last,  ran  in  good  style,  and 
was  bat  a  little  distance  behind  Spring.  The  200  yards  were  run  in  25 
seconds. 

The  Master  of  the  EoUs  having  now  made  progress  towards  celebrity  in  the 
prise  ring,  wa»,  from  the  following  onezpected  oironmstance,  again  broaght 
before  the  jadgment  of  the  amatears,  in  opposition  to  a  boxer  who,  not- 
withstanding his  defeats  by  Tamer,  still  stood  high  in  the  opinion  of  the 
fancy  in  general.  At  Parish's  benefit,  held  in  a  large  room  at  the  Coal 
Exchange,  near  Billingsgate,  the  principal  feature  of  the  evening  was  the 
boat  between  Martin  and  Scroggins,  which  was  interesting  as  a  test  of 
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the  capabilitieB  of  tho  crasty  hezo.  The  length  and  height  of  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls  over  his  opponent  was  evident  to  all.  Scroggins  in  this  combat 
proved  himself  a  tragi-comic  performer  of  talent ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  fun, 
he  not  only  produced  roars  of  laughter,  made  his  audience  frequently  look 
serious,  and  worked  upon  his  adversary's  feelings,  but  concluded  by  exciting 
their  utmost  astonishment.  In  short,  if  the  conqueror  of  Johnson  did  not 
gammon  it,  and  it  was  a  real  thing,  the  fact  then  is  that  neither  the  length 
nor  the  science  of  the  Baker  could  prevent  the  boring  qualities  of  Scroggins 
from  doing  heavy  execution  (so  well  known  and  felt  by  all  his  opponents, 
except  Turner),  and  ultimately  sending  Martin  down.  Upon  Scroggins 
quitting  the  room,  with  the  best  of  the  bout,  ''  another  round"  was  loudly 
called  for  by  the  partizans  of  the  baker.  Scroggins  immediately  returned, 
went  to  work  again  without  delay,  and,  as  the  grand  olimax,  hit  Martin 
down  with  the  celerity  of  a  shot,  then  turning  round,  said,  with  much 
naivete,  ''Gentlemen,  are  you  now  satisfied?"  ''Quite,  quite,"  were  the 
replies ;  and  the  little  tar  left  the  room  overwhelmed  with  peals  of  applause. 
Several  amateurs  were  so  decidedly  in  favour  of  Scroggins,  that  a  deposit 
was  immediately  put  down  to  make  it  a  match  for  £  100  a  side,  and  a  purse 
of  £50  for  tho  winner.  But  in  consequence  of  the  amateurs  withdrawing 
the  purse  of  £50,  this  match  was  off,  and  the  friends  of  Scroggins  forfeited 
their  deposit  of  £5.  However,  a  few  days  afterwards  a  new  match  was 
made,  and  the  following  articles  agreed  to : — 

•*  CatlU  Tavem,  Ninember  8, 1818. 

"T.  Belcher  on  behalf  of  Scrogffini,  sad  B.  Born  on  the  part  of  Martin,  have  deposited 
£20  a  ride  for  the  above  men  to  fight  on  Toeedajr,  the  8th  of  Deoember,  witldn  tiiirty  miles 
of  London,  in  a  twenty-four  feet  ring,  for  £100  a  ride.  To  be  a  fair  ttand-np  fight;  half 
minnte  time.  £50  a  nde  to  be  made  good  at  Belcher'a  on  Toeeday,  November  24 ;  and  the 
whole  of  the  stakes  to  be  completed  at  B.  Bom's,  the  Snn,  in  Windmill  Street,  Hajmarket, 
on  Thnrsday,  December  8.  If  not,  the  above  deporit  to  be  forfe.ted.  The  £200  to  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Jackson,  who  will  name  the  place  of  fighting.  The  above  deporit  of  £40 
to  be  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Franklin.  One  ompire  to  be  onosen  by  each  pairty,  and  the 
referee  by  Mr.  Jackson. 

••(Signed)  "T.  BELCHEB. 

••B.  BUBN. 
••  Witness,  T.CaiBB." 

The  odds  were  immediately  five  to  fonr  on  Martin,  and  in  some  instances 
higher. 

This  mill  took  place  at  Moulsey  Hnrst,  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of  Becemher^ 
1818,  where  the  amateurs  met  more  numerously  than  could  be  expected, 
oonsidering  this  battle  was  only  two  days  after  that  of  Bandall  and  Turner. 
The  name  of  Scroggins  still  mado  some  impression  on  the  fancy;  but  the 
odds  were  six  to  four  and  two  to  one  against  him.  It  was  four  years  pro 
▼ious  (December  8,  1814),  on  the  same  spot  of  ground  that  the  oelebratad 
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Dutch  Sam  lost  his  laurelfl  with  NoBWoithy ;  and  it  iraa  also  on  the  same 
piece  of  torf  that  Scroggina  conquered  Nosworthy,  in  the  short  space  of 
eighteen  minutes.  The  little  hero  seemed  as  if  animated  by  the  recollection 
of  this  affair,  and  looked  more  than  cheerful.  ICartin  appeared  in  the  ring 
first,  and  threw  up  his  hat,  attended  by  Oliver  and  Ben  Bum  as  his  seconds; 
Scroggins,  attended  by  Belcher  and  Bichmond,  soon  followed.  Both  men 
were  in  good  condition,  particularly  Martin.  Bandall  was  present,  and  fre- 
quently encouraged  Scroggins  by  offering  to  bet  upon  him.  At  one  o'clock 
the  men  shook  hands,  and  the  battle  commenced.    Mr.  QuUy  waa  the  umpire. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Boimd  1.— Sorofiffins  with  nniliiig  oonft* 
denoe  aet-to,  bot  Martm  did  not  ie«m  eager 
to  go  to  work.  Some  long  sparring  oocnrrod, 
when  8oroggin«  hit  fint,  which  waa  letamed 
bT  Martin.  Some  exchanges ;  the  men 
Closed,  and  Scroggy  got  Martin  down. 
(Shonts  of  applause,  and  "Bravo  Sorog* 
ginsl'l 

2.— Hie  forehead  of  the  Baker  appeared 
rather  raised,  and  Soroggy  gave  him  another 
nobber  with  his  right  hand.  The  latter 
endeaToorai  to  make  a  rush,  but  was  stopped 
by  a  fiuser.  The  roond  was  finished  bj  some 
snarp  fighting;  both  went  down,  Martin 
undermost. 

8.^The  Baker  did  not  take  the  lead  in 
that  hi^  stgrle  which  had  been  anticipated. 
Scroggms,  with  much  dexterity,  planted  a 
desperate  hit  on  the  side  of  the  &aker*8  right 
ear.  Martin  returned  upon  him,  and  they 
fought  sharply  at  the  ropes  tiU  both  went 
down,  and  Martin  undermost. 

4.— Martin  endeavoured  to  put  in  a  sharp 
nobber,  but  Scroggy,  smiling  at  his  efforts, 
stopped  it  cleverly.  In  docing,  both  down, 
when  Scroggins  again  ffci  his  opponent 
undermost.    (Loud  shoutmg,  and  "Go  it, 

6.-%artin  put  in  some  good  hits,  and 
followed  Scroggins  to  the  rc^Ms,  when  the 
little  one,  with  lion-hearted  resolution,  re- 
turned upon  him  and  drove  him  back,  plant- 
ing some  sharp  blows.  In  strugglu^  for 
the  throw,  Scrognns  was  undermost.  (The 
high  odds  on  the  Mker  had  changed,  and  in 
many  parts  of  the  ring  it  was  even  betting.) 

d.--Scroggin8  showed  good  science,  and 
appeared  not  so  eatf  to  be  got  at  as  Martin 
had  anticipated.  The  latter  paused  a  good 
deal  before  he  attempted  to  hit.  After  some 
milliner  on  both  sides,  Scroggins  got  Martin 
down  in  the  close,  and  undermost. 

7.— Scroggins  hit  Martin  twice,  and  sent 
him  out  of  tne  ring.  (Thunders  of  approba- 
tion, and  "The  little  hero  is  as  good  as 
ever,**  was  the  cry,) 

8.^Althongh  Martin  did  not  perform  what 


was  espeeted,  or  smash  his  opponent  oif 
hand,  yet  ultimately  it  was  thoufiht  he  would 
be  victorious.  Scroggins  hit  ana  got  away  in 
good  style.  Martin  anin  paused.  Atleiwth 
uiey  commenced  fighting,  and  Serocgins' 
nose  was  severely  pinked.  Both  down, 
Scroggins  undermost. 

9  to  12.— Displaced  no  particular  points, 
reciprocal  in  most  mstances ;  the  youUi  and 
strength  of  Martin  the  principal  advantsgee. 

18  to  16.— The  former  ihree  rounds  dis- 
played little  variation;  but  the  latter  was 
excellent.  Scroggins  got  Martin  at  the 
ropes  in  such  a  peculiar  situation  that  he 
might  have  severely  punished  him  with  ease 
and  effect  but  disctained  to  take  any  advan- 
tage, holding  up  his  hands  and  walldng 
awav.  (Tumultuous  applause  from  all  parts 
of  the  nng  at  his  manly  conduct.  BSit  it 
was  observed  by  the  judges  of  pugilism  that 
Scroggins  had  given  a  chance  away,  and  this 
ffenerosity  might  eventuaUy  lose  him  the 

17  to  84.— In  aU  these  rounds  it  would  be 
difficult  to  assign  the  "best**  to  either. 
Scrognns  was  rushinff  in  to  make  a  hit, 
when  Martin  stopped  him,  but  the  latter  fell 
from  weakness. 

25.— This  was  a  good  round.  Martin  hit 
and  ^  away;  and  SorQggT  also  stopped 
with  judgment.  In  closing,  Soroffgins  threw 
Martin  out  of  the  ring.  (Shouts  of  applause.) 

26  to  88.— Scroggins  lauded  at  Martin, 
when  the  latter  ran  in  and  gave  him  a 
nobber  for  it    Both  down. 

29  to  82.— These  were  milling  rounds,  and 
good  on  both  sides.  Counter  hits  passed. 
The  nose  of  Scroggy  looked  ratiier  queer, 
but  he  made  some  excellent  stops.  Martin*s 
right  eye  was  damaged.  In  closing,  Scrog- 
gins acted  again  with  much  manliness,  du- 
daining  to  faU  upon  the  Baker,  whi^  he 
might  nave  done.  (Applause,  and  two  to 
one  was  offered  in  some  places  by  the  friends 
of  Scroggins. ) 

88,  84.— The  amateurs  felt  rather  asto- 
nished that  nothing  decisive  had  as  yet  besa 
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effected.  Scroggint  showed  good  scieiice, 
gnod  pluok,  falJ  of  laughter,  and  proved  an 
nglj  caetomer  for  the  Baker.  Martin  in  this 
round  met  Scroggine  well  as  he  was  oominff 
in  by  a  faoer ;  but  the  latter  returned,  and 
in  closing,  felt  upon  him  heavily.  He  said 
to  his  second.  **It  is  as  right  as  the  day," 
meaning  he  should  win  it. 

85  to  87' — Martin  bled  in  the  latter  round 
from  TCvere  facers.  Both  down,  but  Martin 
undermost. 

88. — Cautious  sparring,  during  whioh  time 
Scrogi^ns  smilingly  observed  to  Martin,  "  I 
am  not  so  easy  a  customer,  Jack,  as  you  ex- 
pected." ** Never  mind,"  replied  Martin; 
**  how  are  yon  to  win  it  P"    Both  down. 

8d.— Scxv^ggins  hit  down  just  above  the 
mark. 

40  to  46.— Soroggins  began  playing  some 
antics  with  his  feet,  not  unlike  his  displays 
of  fun  at  the  Hves  Court.  He  seemed  cmite 
at  ease,  and  some  parts  of  the  ring  took  nim 
for  choice  as  an  old  fiivourite.  One  hour 
and  thirty-two  minutes  had  elapsed,  and 
nothing  decisive  done,  excepting  that  the 
youth  "Of  Martin  was  likely  to  serve  longest. 

46.— The  face  of  Soroggins  was  the  worse 
for  t^  fight ;  Martin  was  piping— his  mug, 
'■—  rather  changed,  but  he  scarcely  bled. 

'  to  50.— They  both  got  weak,  and  Martin 
a-ent  down  from  some  hits,  each  f^requently 
gave  a  "  hem  "  for  wind.  Soroggins  received 
a  dreadful  floorer  on  the  nob  uat  appeared 
to  make  him  so  groggr  that  he  did  not  know 
where  he  was,  and  the  cry  was,  **  It  is  all 
up."  Oliver  took  off  his  hat— the  spectators 
run  from  the  outer  ring  towards  the  ropes ; 
some  confusion  ensued,  and  the  horsewhips 
went  to  work  to  clear  the  ground ;  the  time- 
keeper found  himself  pressed  upon  by  the 
crowd,  and  for  safety  got  into  the  roped 
ring ;  order  was  at  length  restored ;  but  it 
is  thought  a  minute  and  a  half  elapsed  before 
"Time^*  could  be  or  was  called.  Great 
murmurings  occurred  firom  the  friends  of 
Martin.  Belcher  here  showed  his  excellent 
qualities  as  a  second. 


61.— Scrog^  recovered,  to  the  astonidi- 
ment  of  the  rmg ;  the  61st,  52nd,  63rd,  and 
64th  rounds  were  downright  milling,  and 
Scroggins  was  as  good  as  his  opponent. 

65.— Scroggins  floored  Martm,  and  took 
the  bottle  to  drink  himself. 

66  to  66. — ^To  describe  these  rounds  would 
be  impossible ;  both  men  fought  in  the  most 
distressed  state,  yet  more  execution  was  done 
in  them  than  in  the  whole  fight  put  tc^etiier. 
The  men  continued  fighting  tiU  they  abso- 
lutely rolled  against  each  other ;  in  fact,  till 
the  hitting  had  left  them  both,  and  it  was 
thought  once  Martin  had  lost  it,  it  being 
difficult  to  s»t  him  off  the  ground,  but  he 
revived  a  litUe  and  sent  Scroggy  down,  when 
he  could  not  come  again.  It  was  anybody*s 
battle  at  last— the  toss-up  of  a  halfpenny. 
As  a  proof  of  the  nicety  of  the  thing,  in  the 
68rd  round  Martin  was  hit  down.  64th, 
Soroggins  down.  66th,  both  down.  Two 
hours  and  two  minutes  had  elapsed,  Scroggy 
in  a  state  of  stupor,  and  Martin  little  better. 
The  latter,  however,  walked  to  a  post- 
chaise,  and  reoeived  loud  cheers  from  the 
spectators. 

Bbmarks.— In  point  of  fame,  Scroggins 
did  not  lose  one  inch  of  ground,  although 
the  decision  of  the  fight  was  against  him. 
He  was,  however,  more  punished  than  in  any 
other  of  his  battles ;  he  also  showed  more 
science,  and  evinced  game  of  the  first  qua- 
lity. Martin  is  nothing  else  but  a  good  and 
a  game  man;  but  in  taking  two  nours  to 
beat  a  stale  one,  and  that  too  merely  from 
chance  (excepting  the  50th  round,  when  the 
ring  was  broken,  which,  in  point  of  trutii, 
was  in  his  favour),  operates  as  a  consider- 
able drawback  towards  establishing  a  cha- 
racter as  a  first-rate  finishing  fighter.  It 
was  the  constitution  of  Martin  that  won  it. 
With  a  man  of  fine  science  it  becomes  a 
question  as  to  what  place  on  the  list  he 
might  daim.  The  amateurs  exi>ected  much 
more  from  him.  Martin  also  was  severely 
punished. 


Scro^iiiB  dioired  in  town  on  the  Friday  following,  but  not  in  an  exact 
state  to  sit  for  bis  likeness,  when  the  little  hero  obeenred,  ''that  Martin  was 
the  best  man  he  had  erer  been  opposed  to."  Ifaitin  was  yeiy  ill|  and  did 
not  arriTO  in  town  for  several  days. 

The  success  of  Martin  now  prompted  him  to  obtain  a  higher  aitoation 
among  the  milling  heroes;  he  therefore  entered  the  lists  with  Eandall,  *  (See 
Bakdall,  anUf  p.  846.)  In  this  contest  his  enterprising  spirit  receiyed  a 
check,  and  he  was  doomed  to  experience  defeat. 

Martin,  it  seemsi  was  not  dismayed  at  the  above  reverse  of  fortane,  bat 
endeavonred  to  reooTcr  his  lost  laurel  with  the  game  and  scientific  Turner. 
(See  TirsHZB,  anU^  p.  887.)  In  this  battle  Martin  also  experienced  defeati 
voi.  h  ^ 
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To  Tue  his  own  words  npon  this  occasion,  Hartin  observed,  ''he  should  not 
have  been  satisfied  in  his  own  mind  if  he  had  not  fonght  with  Bandall  and 
Turner."  He  also,  with  great  candour,  stated  **  that  these  heroes  were  too 
good  fighters  for  him,  and  he  therefore  acknowledged,  with  the  utmost 
sincerity,  they  were  his  superiors.'' 

Martin,  in  addition  to  his  milling  capabilities,  was  also  a  good  pedestrian. 
Previous  to  his  battle  with  Scroggins,  he  offered  to  make  the  best  of  his  way 
to  Brighton,  a  distance  of  fifty  miles,  in  eight  hours,  for  a  wager  of  fifty 
guineas. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  always  ready  to  fight,  accepted  a  challenge  from 
Joshua  Hudson  for  fifty  guineas  a-side.  This  affair  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
December  14,  1810,  at  Golnbrook,  in  Buckinghamshire,  eighteen  miles  from 
Hyde  Park  Comer.  Hounslow  Heath  originally  was  the  appointed  plsc^, 
but  the  beadle  of  the  parish  gaye  the  hint  it  would  be  stopped,  and  **  a  beak" 
shortly  afterwards  confirmed  the  injunction.  The  motley  group  then  pushed 
forwards  to  Golnbrook,  where  a  field  was  soon  procured,  and  at  three  o'clock 
Martin,  followed  by  Spring  and  Randall,  threw  up  his  hat.  Hudson  shortly 
afterwards  appeared,  accompanied  by  Tom  Belcher  and  Clarke.  The  parties 
aoon  shook  hands  and  set  to.     Six  to  four  on  Hudson. 

THE  FIGHT, 

Bound  1.— Hadson  appeared  in  the  high-  was  expected  he  mnat  have  gone  down.  The 

est   condition  —  good   nnmour,   manlinesB,  blood  was  now  seen  trickling  from  his  noee. 

and  confidence  seemed  smiling  on  his  brow.  Some  more  cantions  manoenvTinc*  occorred, 

Martin  looked  equally  well,  and  there  was  a  when  the  men  fonght  their  way  into  a  dose, 

steady  composure  about  him,  as  if  Tictoxy  and  both  went  qjowh,   Martin  undermost 

was  his  sole  intention.    It  was  generally  Lond  shouting,  "  Bra^o,  Hudson — dSlOO  on 

expected  that  a  slashing  fight  would  be  the  Josh."— Six  and  seven  to  four  were  currently 

result,  from  the  well-known  bull- dog  quali-  offered.  ^  This  round  occupied  upwards  of 

ties  of  Hudson ;  but,  upon  the  combatants  seven  minutes  and  a  half, 

placing  tiiemselves  in  attitudes,^  a  minute  2.^ — ^The  appearance  c^  Martan  was  much 


elapsed  in  manosuvring,  both  anxious  to  ob-  against  him ;  in  fact,  he  looked  rather  ex- 
tain  the  first  advantage.  At  length  Mar-  hausted.  The  blow  he  had  received  on  his 
tin  let  fly,  hit  Hudson's  left  shoulder,  and  eve  was  on  the  same  that  Randall  and 
also  got  away.  The  latter  endeavoured  to  Turner  had  so  severe! v  peppered.  Martin 
plant  a  severe  right-handed  blow,  which  got  away  tram  a  well-directed  facer  meant 
Jiartin  stopped  cleverly.  Sparring  was  a^in  bv  Hudson,  and,  in  return,  put  in  a  severe 
resorted  to,  and  caution  used  on  both  sides.  blow  on  the  ribs  of  his  opponent.  Some 
Some  trifling  exchanges  took  place,  when  little  sparring,  but  fighting  was  the  order  of 
Hudson  put  in  a  tremendous  hit  under  this  round.  Martin  soon  received  a  severe 
Martin's  left  ogle,  that  not  only  measured  it  "snorter"  that  produced  the  "pink  *'  in- 
for  a  suit  of  mourning,  but  the  claret  in-  stantJy ;  but  after  this  blow  he  had  it  all  his 
stantly  followed.  This  conduct  rather  sur-  own  way.  With  his  right  hand  he  planted  a 
prised  Martin,  but  he  endeavoured  to  return  blow  just  above  the  temple  of  Huds(m,  which 
with  his  left  hand.  More  sparring.  Tlio  looked  red,  and  also  put  in  a  sharp  hit  under 
combatants  now  made  counter  hits  on  the  the  left  ear  of  his  opponent.    Josh. 


mouth,  but  the  blow  from  Hudson  seemed  rather  staggered,  but  he  returned  manfullr 

most  efiiective.    Martin  tried  to  make  one  to  the  charge,  and   some  exchanges  took 

of  his  severe  right-handed  hits,  which  was  place  in  a  partial  close,  till  they  got  out  of 

stopped,  when  Hudson,  in  return,  put  in  it,  when  Martin  made  himself  up,  and  a  tre- 

80  severe  a  facer,  that  Martin  went  stagger-  mendous  hit,  which  he  put  in  upon  the  point 

ing  away  two  yards  towards  the  ropes,  and  it  of  Hudson's  left  shoulder,  operated  so  power* 
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fblly  ihat  he  tarned  pale,  and  staggered  to-  Remarks.— There  i<»   ecarcely  room  for 

wards  the  ropes  in  a  conf'ascd  s^te,  and      observation,  in  conseqnence  of  the  shortness 


Randall  bid  Martin  follow  np  his  success.  of  the  contest,  bat  the  general  opinion  of 
The  accident  was  not  known  sJt  this  period,  the  ring  was  that  Hudson  would  ultimately 
and  Hudson  was  too  good  to  £biU.  Martin  hare  proved  the  conqueror.  Fortunately,  a 
now  approached  him,  and,  with  a  slight  left-  medical  man  was  upon  the  spot,  and  Hud- 
handed  blow  on  Hudson's  head  the  latter  son's  shoulder  was  set  in^  less  than  five 
went  down.— *' Well  done,  Martin;  that's  minutes  afterwards.  The  accident  he  thought 
the  time  of  dav  to  win."  During  the  time  little  about;  but  he  slied  tears  on  losing  the 
Hudson  sat  on  his  second's  knee  be  commu-  victory.  Hudson  walked  about  the  ring 
nicated  to  them  that  his  shoulder  was  dislo-  afterwards,  and  a|>pear6d  at  the  Castle 
cated ;  and  on  "  Time  "  being  called  victory  Tavern  in  the  evening  with  his  arm  in  a 
of  course  was  declared  in  favour  Ol  Martin,  sling. 
The  fight  was  over  in  nine  minutes* 

Martin,  it  seemsy  determined  to  keep  the  game  alive,  made  no  hesitation  in 
entering  the  ring  against  the  '' iron-hitting  Cabhage,"  as  the  latter  was 
termed.  This  battle  was  for  one  hundred  guineas  a-side,  and  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  March  28,  1820,  at  Famhom  Eoyal,  near  Ds^wney  Common,  con- 
tiguous to  Stoke  House,  near  Stowe,  Buckinghamshire,  twenty-four  miles 
from  London.  Maidenhead  Thicket,  in  Berkshire,  a  distance  of  twenty-nine 
miles  from  the  Metropolis,  was  the  spot  fixed  upon  for  the  day's  play, 
and.  the  length  of  road  made  it  necessary  for  the  amateurs  to  start  as  soon  as 
daylight  peeped.  The  '*  toddlers"  were  quite  out  of  it,  as  nothing  but  good 
*'  prads  "  could  attempt  a  distance  of  sixty  miles.  The  stage-coaches  made 
out  well  upon  the  occasion ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  numerous  vehicles  of 
this  sort  upon  this  great  road,  many  amateurs  were  disappointed.  There 
was  considerable  attraction  about  the  contest,  and  a  greater  sprinkling  of 
Corinthians  than  usual  adorned  the  ring  with  their  presence.  Cabbage  had 
derived  great  notoriety  from  being  the  champion  of  the  light  weights  in 
Bristol,  and  also  for  being  one  of  the  most  determined  boxers  on  the  list 
A  large  company  mustered  at  an  early  hour  in  the  town  of  Maidenhead ; 
but  one  of  the  beaks,  it  seems,  got  hold  of  the  scent,  and  a  warrant  was 
issued  against  Cabbage.  This  circumstance  alarmed  the  milling  coves;  it 
was  soon  communicated  to  the  motley  throng  that  ''  it  wouldn't  do ;"  so 
Gibbons  brushed  off  with  the  stakes,  and  formed  the  ring  at  Famham  Eoyal, 
in  a  field  of  private  property,  without  delay ;  and  thither  he  was  followed  by 
horse  and  foot  in  rapid  confusion. 

At  thirty-seven  minutes  past  one  o'clock  Martin  appeared  and  threw  his 
hat  in  the  ring,  followed  by  Oliver  and  Randall  as  his  seconds ;  Cabbage  soon 
appeared,  attended  by  Cribb  and  Clarke.  Bandall  tied  the  blue  colours  to 
the  stakes,  and  Cribb  covered  them  with  the  yellow-man  belonging  to  Cab- 
bage. It  was  seven  to  four  current  betting  in  favour  of  the  latter — in  many 
places  two  to  one. 
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THE  FIGHT. 


Roand  I.<*-l*he  condition  of  Cabbage  was 
tiptop;  he  was  a«  fine  as  a  star,  oud  hii 
frame  compact  and  firm  a«  an  oak.  Not 
•o  Martin,  he  did  not  look  well,  was  not 
fit  to  fight,  and  had  alto  had  a  reoe&t  attack 
of  rheumatism.  8omo  trifling  ipaning, 
when  Martin  made  a  hit,  which  was  well 
stopped  by  Cabbage.  Tlie  Master  of  the 
Rolhi  ^pcared  clever  compared  with  the 
rotxffh  customer  before  him,  availed  himself 
of  uie  science  he  possessed,  and  put  in  two 
nobben^  but  not  hearily,  when  Cabbago 
roshed  in,  and  both  went  down.  Two  to  one 
on  Martin. 

8.— 'Both  combatants  made  ofienu  bat  re- 
treated sparring.  The  right  hand  of  Martin 
again  nobbed  his  opponent,  and  Cabbage  in 
return  attempted  to  be  bi^y.  Both  down, 
bat  Martin  undermost. 

8.— Although  Cabbage  was  deoidedlj  the 
favourite,  it  was  evident  he  was  no  fighter, 
but  showed  amazing  strength  and  resolutioo. 
Martin  got  away  from  him,  and  attempted 
to  put  in  a  severe  bodier,  and  also  one  on 
the  head;  but  the  rushing  qualities  of  the 
latter  bored  Martin  to  tho  ropes,  where, 
after  a  severe  struggle,  both  went  down. 

4,  6. — ^Martin  imowed  sdenoe,  still  the 
odds  were  gettiuff  up  against  him,  and  Bich- 
mond  observed  he  woiild  not  take  ten  to  one 
and  stand  it 

6  to  10.— A  ilight  tingo  of  the  daret  was 
seen  on  Martiirs  face,  and  he  appeared 
weak.  It  was  almost  booked  that  ho  would 
be  tired  out,  as  his  strength  seemed  &st 
leaving  him. 

11  to  24.— In  all  these  rounds,  notwith- 
standing Martin  put  in  repeated  facers, 
little  impression  appeared  to  have  been 
made  on  Uie  iron  mug  of  Cabbage  until  this 
round,  when  his  right  eye  received  a  severe 
hit  upon  an  already  damaged  place,  and  bled. 

26  to  41. — ^The  amateurs  expressed  them- 
selves much  disappointed  in  Cabbage,  and 
the  Commander-in-chief**  declared  "  he  saw 
no  dboice  between  them.** 

One  evening,  in  the  month  of  June,  1820,  it  appears  that  six  well-dreesed 
blackguards  were  returning  from  tho  Coburg  Theatre,!  about  eleren  o'clock, 
and  for  a  **  bit  of  a  lark"  endearoured  to  take  a  respectable  young  woman 
fiom  her  husband,  when  the  latter  in  the  most  manly  way  resented  the 
insult,  but  was  oTcrpowered  by  numbers.  The  Master  of  the  Bolls  was 
accidentally  passing  at  the  time  with  a  friend.  The  latter  immediately 
remonstrated  with  tho  "  dandies"  upon  the  impropriety  of  their  conduct,  but 
he  received  a  facer  for  his  interference,  and  one  or  two  of  the  party  also 
struck  at  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.    This  was  enough,  or  rather  too  much,  for 


4S  to  48.-^abbage  was  now  so  mndi  the 
favourite  that  three  to  one  was  laid  upon 
him. 

49  to  00. — ^Martin  stall  kept  nobbing  his 
opponent,  but  he  eould  not  reduce  his 
strength.  The  Master  of  the  BoUs  was  also 
getting  very  weak,  and  fell  down  at  times 
exhausted.  It  was  a  manly,  good-natured 
contest,  and  the  combatants  oehaved  to  each 
other  fiurly  in  the  extreme. 

61  to  70.— It  was  thought  by  a  few  that 
Martin  was  now  getting  the  b^  of  it,  and 
BandaU  said  it  was  aU  right.  But  this  was 
not  the  geaeiml  opinion. 

71  to  73.— Martin,  encouraged,  took  the 
lead,  and  Bandall  ag^ain  assured  him  **  It 
was  as  safe  as  the  Bank.*' 

74. — ^Martin  stopped  Cabbage,  gave  him  a 
iaoer,  and  ran  him  down. 

75th  and  last— In  this  round,  in  strug- 
gling together.  Cabbage  got  a  sudden  im 
or  twist  on  the  neck,  that  totally  disabled 
him  from  showing  at  the  scratch  when  time 
was  called.  A  medical  man  immediately 
rendered  him  his  assistance,  and  he  was 
taken  from  the  ring.  The  fight  lasted  one 
hour  eleven  minutes  and  a  half.  Great 
danger  anneared,  and  it  was  thoufi^t  Gab- 
bage  would  not  recover. 

Bemakks.— Few,  if  any,  remarks  are 
needed  upon  the  above  contest.  Cabbage 
belonged  to  the  same  school  as  Scroggins, 
dei>ending  upon  rushing  forwards,  ana  was 
positively  a  chance  hitter.  His  left  haad 
was  always  open,  and  he  continually  hit 
round  the  neck  of  Martin.  It  was  thought 
that  Cabbage  would  never  be  able  to  cot 
any  figure  amonost  tho  London  bcxers,  and 
it  was  also  uived,  from  the  above  specimen, 
that  he  was^  the  worst  pugilist  from  the  re- 
nowned Bristol  nursery.  Martin,  in  win- 
ning this  fight,  raised  himself  consider* 
ably  in  the  estimation  of  the  fancy.  He 
was  extremely  ill,  very  weak,  and  not  fit  to 
fight 
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t  Now  iht  Vioioria,  in  the  Waterloo  Boad. 
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^[arlin.  He  let  fly  his  right  on  tbe  nob  of  tbe  first  that  approached  him,  and 
the  dandy  went  down  as  if  ho  had  been  shot ;  the  second  shared  the  same 
fate;  the  third  was  no  better  off;  the  fom*th  came  in  for  "pepper;"  the 
fillth  got  a  severe  '^quilting;"  and  the  sixth  received  for  his  insolence  so 
severe  a  blow  on  his  month  as  to  dislodge  some  of  his  ivory.  It  was  tmly 
langhable  to  see  the  ridiculons  pickle  these  bnllies  were  in,  the  claret  trick- 
ling down  their  cheeks,  and  holding  their  hands  up  to  their  heads.  When 
Martin's  friend  exclaimed,  "  Go  it,  Martin,  give  it  them,"  the  name  operated 
like  a  thnnder-dap  upon  their  nerves,  and  they  bolted  like  race-horses  in 
a  iauve  qui  pent*  Martin  lost  part  of  his  coat  in  the  scuffle,  but  did  not 
receive  a  scratch  upon  his  person. 

The  charms  of  a  purse  of  £50,  given  by  the  Pugilistic  Club,  at  Norwich, 
and  also  £25  a-side,  induced  Martin  to  enter  the  ring  with  Sampson  (deno- 
minated the  Birmingham  Youth),  at  North  Walsham,  sixteen  miles  from  the 
above  city,  on  Monday,  July  17,  1820,  immediately  after  tbe  battle  between 
Oliver  and  Fainter.  Sampson  was  seconded  by  Turner,  and  Paul  from  Man- 
chester. Martin  was  attended  by  the  Champion  of  England  and  Spring. 
The  odds  were  six  to  four  on  Martin ;  in  fact,  *it  was  almost  booked  that  be 
must  win 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— On  strippini?,  Martin  appeared  4.— The  claret  waa  now  trickling  down 

in  prime  condition,  and  hia  legs  beinff  deoo-  both  their  faces,  and  one  of  Martin's  peepers 

rated  in  ribbed  silk  stockings,  gate  nixn  an  appeared  rather  damaged.    The  latter  ran 

attraotiTe  appearance.     Sampson  was  also  in,  and  endeavoured  to  pat  in  a  most  tre- 

well,  bat  had  too  maoh  of  me  greyhound  mendoos  fiu3er,  but  miaseil  his  aim,  and  had 

about  his  loins,  to  indicate  the  possession  of  nearly   slipped    down.      Martin,   however, 

atrengUi.    Sampson  did  not  appear  so  eaffor  caught  hold  of  Sampson,  and  ran  him  down, 

to  go  to  work  as  had  been  anticipated,  and  a  (Two  to  one  on  Maitin ;  but  some  marks  of 

considerable  pause  occurred  before  anj  blows  disapprobation  were  expressed  by  the  Johnny 

were  attempted  to  be  made.     At   lenffth  Haws.) 

Hartin  made  an  offer  with  his  left  hand,  but  6. — Sampson  misMd  a  hit,  and  went  round. 

Sampson  got  away.    Another  long  pause,  Martin  slipped  down  in  running  after  him, 

when  Sampson  put  down  his  hands  as  if  but  got  up  again,  when  some  uiaip  blows 

tired.    Martin  aade  another  attempt  to  hit,  were  eiohanged,  tiU  both   of  them  went 

but  Sampson  again  retreated.     A  sort  of  down.    Thirteen  minutes  had  elapsed, 

rush  took  place  between  the  combatants;  6.— Sampson  had   been  very  busyi  and 

some  sharp  hite  were  exchanged,  and,  in  Martin's  fiMie  exhibited  some  severe  punish* 

dosing  at  tne  ropes,  Martin  fibbed  his  oppo-  ment.    His  left  eye  was  bleeding.     Both 

nent,  and  also  put  in  a  heavy  blow  on  Samp-  down. 

son's  neck,  when  both  went  down,    f  Loud  7.    Sampson,  with  consideraUe  dexteritv, 

thoutinff,  and  seven  to  four  on  Martin.)  broke  away  from  the  weaving^  svstom.    It 

2. — Martin  now  stood  to  no  repairs,  but  was  altogether  a  good  round,  till  ootli  mea- 

roshed  in  upon  Sampson.    Some  exchanees  eared  their  lengths  on  the  ground, 

occurred,  when,  in  dodnff,  Martin  pulled  8. — Martin  missed  a  hit,  and  ran  himself 

down  his  opponent,  and  fell  heavily  upon  down, 

him.  9.— The  Master  of  the  Bolls  slipped  about 

8. — ^This  was  a  sharp  round,  and  some*  all  over  the  ring,  as  if  he  had  been  sliding 

thing  like  pepper  occurred  on  both  sides.  on  a  pond,  and  at  length  went  down. 

8evere  fibbing  at  the  ropes,  and,  in  strug*  10. — Martin  run  Sampson  out  of  the  ropes, 

gling  for  the  throw,  Sampson  was  under*  Both  down. 

vost,  U.— It  was  complete  pully-haully  on  the 
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pari  of  Martin,  and  he  fell  hearily  <m  bis  19.— MarliD  now  had  got  hie  opponent  to 

opponent.    (Dieapprobetion.)  hia  wishes;  he   began  to  fight  weU,  and 

IB. — Sampson  fought  well,  and  with  great  nobbed  iSampaon  all  over  the  ring.     The 

apirit,  but  he  oould  not  resist  the  strength  of  claret  was  running  down  his  face  in  profn- 

Martin.      Sampson  was  sererely  fibbed  at  sion.    The  rain  too  was  coming  down  in 

the  ropes,  till  both  down.  torrents.     (Two  nnd  three  to  one,  bat  no 

18,  14. — From  superior  strength,  Martin  takers.)    Thirtj  minutes. 

bad  the  best  of  ttiese  rounds.  90.— 43ampson  went  down  from  a  serere 

15. — Sampson  went  to  work  in  ^reat  style.  blow  in  the  wind  mai^et.    He  could  hardly 

He  nobbed  his  opponent,  fibbed  him  temblj  be  got  up. 

at  the  ropes,  ana  ultimately  fell  upon  Mar-  8l.-*»^ampaon  was  mueh  dtstrcved,  and 

tin.    (A  ffreat  burst  of  applause  firom  all  soon  went  down.     ("Take  him  away,  he 

purts  of  the  ring,  and  to  Sampson  the  cry  can*t  win  it.") 

was,  "  Another  such  a  round  and  yon  may  2:!. — Sampson  again  down,  but  he  would 

win  it.")  not  give  in. 

16.— Sampson  oommenoed  this  round  well,  S3.— Sampson  wns  going  very  fast :  he  had 

and  again  sharply  nobbed  his  opponent ;  but  not  a  shadow  of  chance. 

Martin   run  in   upon   him,  and   by  main  24  to  27.-"AU  but  gone ;  and  a  guinea  to 

strength  pulled  Sampson  down  by  his  thighs  a  shilling  was  offered, 

at  the  ropes.    "  Foul,  foul."    "  Fair,  &ir."  28,  29,  and  last— Sampson,  after  being 

But  the  umpire  did  not  notice  it.  hit  down,  oonld  not  come  to  the  scratch 

17.— At  tne  ropes  Sampson  was  so  weak  when  '*  Time"  was  called ;  and  Mutin  of 

that  he  could  not  nit  Marttn,  when  the  latter  course  was  pronounced  the  riotor. 

kept  administering  pepper  seferely,  till  his  Bbmarkb.— This  fight  did  not  add  to  the 

opponent  went  down,    it  was  eri^oit  Mar-  reputation  of  Martin ;  on  the  contrary,  it 

tin^s  strength  oould  now  win  it.  tended  to  reduce  him  in  the  estimation  of 

18.*— Martin  went  down  after  a  few  ex-  the  amateurs  as  a  scientific  boxer.    He  de- 

ehanges.  (Great  shouting  for  Sampson ;  and  feated   Sampaon   more   firom   pulling  and 

the  expressions  were,  "  W«*  wish  he  may  win  hauling  than  from  severitgr  of  hitting, 
it,  because  he  has  fought  so  welL")  ^ 

Martin,  who  was  on  a  spairing  tour,  met  with  a  little  job  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Lewes  xaces,  Friday,  August  11,  1820,  in  consequence  of  a  Oipsy 
haying  boldly  offered  to  fight  any  man  on  the  ground.  A  purse  of  twenty- 
five  guineas  was  made  up,  and  so  confident  was  the  Oipsy  of  victory,  that  he 
begged  the  money  (£6  or  £7),  collected  for  the  loser,  might  be  added  to  the 
fund  for  the  winner,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Clarke  seconded  Martin, 
and  Davis  the  Gipsy.  The  battle  was  in  a  roped  ring,  and  lasted  seventeen 
minutes.  It  is  unnecessary  to  give  the  details  of  the  ten  rounds.  The 
Gipsy's  strength  was  foiled  by  the  Baker's  science,  and  Martin  gained  an  easy 
conquest.  The  Gipsy  was  severely  punished.  Martin  scarcely  received  a 
scratch,  and  afterwards  walked  to  Brighton.  Oliver  was  time-keeper.  The 
greatest  order  prevailed,  and  it  was  quite  a  treat  to  many  of  the  fashionable 
visitors  at  Brighton,  and  to  the  country  joskins. 

The  above  fight  also,  it  seems,  rather  tended  to  reduce  than  raise  Martin's 
character  as  a  pugilist.  Indeed,  so  much  so  that  David  Hudson  was  matched 
against  Martin  with  the  utmost  confidence  for  fifty  guineas  a  side.  This 
match  took  place  at  Moulsey  Hurst,  on  Tuesday,  October  24,  1820. 

Bright  Sol  put  the  fanciers  all  in  high  spirits,  and  the  swells  and  kids  left 
their  beds  with  the  expectation  of  having  a  gay  milling  day.  Moulsey 
Hurst,  that  delightful  spot  for  a  scientific  contest,  was  again  the  appointed 
place  to  muster,  and  the  Bonifaces  along  the  road,  as  soon  as  the  office  was 
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pyen,  were  seen  rubbing  their  hands,  their  mugs  smiling  with  glee,  and 
npon  the  look-out  to  welcome  the  old  faces  once  more  to  their  houses.  The 
Daffy  Club,  with  its  president,  gave  Bill  Just  a  turn,  at  the  Half-way  House, 
the  Waggon  and  Horses,  Eew  Bridge,  and  Bob  Lawrence's,  at  Hampton,  were 
overflowing  with  company  in  every  part  The  road,  at  an  early  period,  ex* 
hibited  lots  of  vehicles,  and  when  the  rain  came  on  the  lads  were  too  game 
even  to  mention  it,  except  observing  one  to  another,  "Push  along,  keep 
moving."  In  a  heavy  shower  of  rain,  at  half-past  one,  Martin  appeared,  and 
threw  his  hat  in  the  ring,  but  the  high  wind  blew  it  out.  Martin  did  not 
like  this  omen ;  he  went  and  picked  it  up,  and  again  threw  it  in  the  ring. 
Sav.  Hudson  appeared  soon  afterwards,  and  threw  his  hat  also  in  the  ring. 
Both  the  combatants  were  loudly  applauded.  Owen  and  Belcher  were  the 
seconds  for  David  Hudson ;  and  Bandall  and  Spring  officiated  for  Martin. 
The  odds  were  in  favour  of  Hudson ;  in  fact,  it  was  booked  to  a  certainty  that 
the  latter  must  win,  and  nothing  else.  Five  and  six  to  four  against  Martin. 
Hudson  tied  his  colours,  the  yellow-man,  to  the  stakes,  Tom  Owen,  observing, 
at  the  same  time,  he  was  the  best  little  man  in  England ;  and  Spring  tied 
the  blue  handkerchief  for  Martin  over  them. 

THE  FIGHT.    • 

Boond  1^— On  strippiitf,  both  men  ap«  but,  in  dloting,  both  down.    (**HartiB  for 

peared  in  the  highest  condition.    Nomerooa  £100.**) 

M  prise-fighti  luLve  been,  one  of  the  ffreateet  8.— /Hie  goodnen  of  Hudson  was  the  praiae 
novelties  oocnrred  in  the  first  round  that  had  of  the  rinfi^,  bat  he  was  overmatched.  Mar- 
been  witnessed.  The  men  stood  before  each  tin  was  nearly  a  stone  heavier  than  his 
other  for  upwards  of  seven  minutes  in  atti-  opponent.  The  length  of  Martin  enabled 
tude,  without  making  an  attempt  to  hit.  him  to  put  in  facers  with  ease,  but  Hudson 
The  steadiness  of  Martin  was  beautiful,  and  retumea,  and  got  Martin  down.  (Loud 
his  length  was  so  impressive  that  Hudson  shouting.^ 

was  all  caution,  and  did  not  like  to  give  the  4. — ^I'his  was  a  short  round,  and  ultimately 

first  blow.    The  latter  was  at  length  tired,  in  favour  of  Martin.    Both  down, 

and  nut  down  his  hands,  saying,  **  Martin,  if  ^  6. — ^Hudson  showed  he  was  not  deficient 

eiu  ao  not  give  a  hit,  I  shall  wait  all  day."  in  strength,  and,  in  closing  this  round,  he 

udson,  however,  made  an  offer,  and  Mar-  threw  Martin  with  considerable  dexterity, 

tin  got  away.     Hudson  again  made  a  hit,  6.  7. — ^The  confidence  of  the  amateurs  be- 

whi^  Martm  stopped,  and,  in  return,  with  gan  to  forsake  them,  and  Martin  was  the 

his  left  hand  he  save  the  latter  a  facer.  hero  of  the  tale;  his  steadiness  and  fine 

The  combatants   closed,  but   broke  away,  fighting  quite  astonished  all  present ;  in  fact, 

when  Martin  nobbed  his  opponent  in  stjrle.  he  was  quite  a  general,  tiU  both  down. 

Another  close  took  place,  and,  in  brealong  8. — ^Hudson  received  a  dreadful  blow  on 

away,  Martin  had  again  the  best  of  his  the  top  of  his  nose,  which  produced   the 

opponent.      Some    blows  were   exchanged,  claret  instantly;    but  he  attacked   Martin 

and,  in  closing,  both  down.    The  shouting  with  all  the  gameness  of  a  man  determined 

was  loud  on  both  sides;  but  Martin  was  the  to  obtain  viotoiy,  tUl  the  round  finished, 

favourite  ten  to  seven.    This  round  occupied  Both  down.    (Seven  to  four  on  Martin.) 

ten  minutes.  9.— From  the  situation  in  which  the  men 

2.— The  superiority  of  Martin  not   only  wereplaoed,  it  was  evident  that  Martin  must 


astonished  the  ring,  but  Hudscm  could  not  prove  the  conqueror.    Hudson  was  too  short 

reach  him ;  his  right  hand,  in  all  his  former  to  commence  the  attack :  he  could  not  plant 

fights,  was  dreadful,  but  he  now  used  his  a  hit  >vith  any  degree  of  safety ;  in  fact,  I 

l^   hand  with  equal   facility.     He  drew  was  beaten  at  both  points— at  in  and  o 

(he  fijrst  blood  00  Hudson's  right  cheek;  fighting.    Martin  w«nt  down  from  a  slip. 
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10,  11.«»Ib  ftrnggliiiff  for  the  thrcmw,  tin, 
Huim  ahowed  improred  qoftlitiei. 

IS.— After  oonndeTable  diffienlly  at  {he 
ropM,  Martin  went  down ;  but  Hadna  wai 
•ererelyfibbed  by  Martin. 

18.— Thii  was  altogether  n  fine  round  on 
both  lidea.  Hie  courage  of  Hudeon  waa  of 
the  highest  ^nality ;  bat  there  was  n  masterr 
abont  the  soienoe  c^  Martin  that  astonished 
the  ring,  on  refleetion,  tha,t  ever  Bandall  or 
Tamer  ihonld  hare  defeated  him.  Martin 
hit  Hndson  terribly  in  the  body,  and  nlso 
nobbed  him  till  he  went  down. 

14. — Hadflon*8  left  eye  was  nearly  doeed, 
and  he  had  been  maeh  distressed  for  wind  in 
ssTeral  of  the  preceding  rounds,  but  Martin 
was  a  little  weak,  and  went  down. 

15.— Every  roand  was  now  dosing  to  the 
disadvantage  of  Hadson.  The  length  of 
Msjrtin  enftbled  him  to  hit  his  opponent  in 
all  directions,  till  he  went  down  exhansted. 

16.— Hadson  now  appeared  like  n  dnmken 
man,  and  came  staggering  to  the  scratch, 
when  Martin  hit  Hadson  away  from  him 
three  times,  with  severe  fisoers  and  nlso 
panished  him  down.  ("  It's  aU  np,**  was  the 
general  ery.)    Mnrtin  slipped  down. 

17.— It  was  only  the  gcwdneae  of  Hadson 
that  coald  have  induced  him  to  continae  the 
contest  His  hiti  were  short;  in  fkct,  he 
coold  not  get  at  Martin,  the  guard  of  the 
latter  was  so  lengthy  and  finn.  Hudson 
again  reoeived  some  tremendous  nobbera  on 


the  right  side  of  his  head,  till  he  ««nt 
down. 

18  and  last— Hudson  was  panished  in  aU 
directions  till  he  went  down.  He  was  lifted 
up  by  his  seconds,  but  when  time  was  called 
he  could  not  answer  the  sound,  and  victory 
was  of  course  declared  in  favour  of  Martin, 
in  thirty-nine  minutes  and  ten  seconds. 

Bbmasxs.- Martin,  it  seems,  was  held 
much  too  cheap.  It  was  expected  by  the 
amateurs  in  general  that  he  would  have 
been  beaten  off  hand.  He  has,  however, 
raised  himself  by  his  soperior  fighting  in 
this  battle  to  the  top  of  the  tree.  He  has 
conqaered  one  of  the  best  little  men  of  the 
day,  with  a  heart  like  a  lion,  and  considered 
also  a  first-rate  boxer.  This  ciroumstanoe 
alone  is  saying  a  great  deal  for  him  in  the 
sporting  world;  but  he  has  also  conquered 
in  saooession,  Josh.  Hadson,  Cabbage,  the 
Birmingham  youth,  a  big  Johnny  Raw,  at 
the  Lewes  Baoes,  and,  lastly,  Dav.  Hudson. 
Martin  has  only  been  defeated  bv  Ttandali 
and  Turner;  and  the  former  has  also  beaten 
Oliver's  brother,  Paddinffton  Johnson,  and 
the  hardy  Scroggins.  Uudson  did  not  hit 
Martin  heavily,  while  the  blows  of  the  latter 
operated  with  the  severity^  of  a  horBe*s  kick, 
and  he  retired  from  the  ring  little  the  wone 
for  blows.  Martin  could  have  beaten  anotiber 
Dav.  Hadson  in  the  same  ring.  The  latter 
was  severely  panished.  Martin  weighed 
eleven  stone  six  pounds  on  this  occasioa. 


We  hare  already  noticed  Martin's  pedestrian  capabilitieg.  On  ThnrBday, 
March  11,  1819,  at  Brixton  Causeway,  Martin  dererly  defeated  a  well 
known  mnner,  ''the  Chicken  Bntcheri"  in  a  half  mile  race  for  £10,  the 
professional  giving  Martin  a  start  of  twenty-five  yards. 

Martin  now  considered  that  experience  and  success  in  the  ring  would 
justify  him  in  calling  upon  Tamer  for  a  second  trial  of  skill.  Preliminaries 
were  arranged  and  Tuesday,  June  5,  1821,  appointed  as  the  day  of  battle. 
The  rendezvous  was  Crawley  Hurst  The  cognoscenti  booked  this  afEiair  as  a 
''gift*'  of  100  guineas  to  Turner;  and  as  he  had  beaten  Martin  so  cleverly 
in  1819,  in  one  hour  and  seven  minutes,  with  a  bad  knee,  it  was  now  betted 
evens  that  he  won  the  battle  within  an  hour.  Turner  was  first  in  the  ring, 
attended  by  Tom  Belcher  and  Bandall ;  Martin  soon  after  him,  waited  upon 
by  Tom  Spring  and  a  Norwich  amateur.  Colours — light  blue  for  Martin, 
and  dark  blue  for  Turner,  were  tied  to  the  stakes  by  their  respective  seconds, 
and  the  men  stood  up  for 

THE  PIGHT. 


Bound  1.— 'The  Master  of  the  Bolls  com- 
menced practice  without  delay,  but  hit  short 
with  the  right  hand,  Turner  getting  away. 
Martin,  not  dismayed,  followed  Turner  so 
ouiokl^t  endeavourmg  to  plaint  soi^e  liits, 


that  the  latter  was  neariy  fhlling,  but  he 
recovered  his  balance,  when  an  exchange  of 
blows  occurred.  Martin  appeared  so  im- 
petuous in  his  attack,  that  Turner  sung  out» 
"HoUol   tiollo!     Qo  it,  m/  Ud  !*'     The 
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Muter  of  ih&  BoDf  pUmted  a  hoary  blow  on 
Tomer's  throat.  A  panee.  Timer  got 
awav  from  tome  blowe,  and,  with  hii  left 
hana  pat  in  a  tevere  hit  on  Hartin'e  eve, 
which  almost  closed  it.  Martin,  with  nis 
left  hand,  nve  a  heary  body  blow ;  he  also 
pat  in  a  facer.  Ned  now  went  to  work, 
sharp  blows  passjBd  between  them,  and,  in. 
dosing,  the  weaving  system  was  resorted  to, 
till  both  went  down. 

2.^Tamer  hit  Martin's  gnard  down.  A 
paose.  Ned's  lefthand  again  told  on  the  nob 
of  his  opponent,  and  he  got  away.  In  dosing 
at  the  ropes,  some  sharp  milling  took  place, 
when  Turner  was  down,  and  nndermost. 

8.— It  was  erident  that  Martin  meant 
nothing  bnt  fighting,  and  they  alternately 
followed  each  other  orer  the  ring.  In  dos- 
ing, Martin  held  Tamer  fast,  and  panished 
him  till  he  slipped  or  went  down  from  a 
slight  blow. 

4.^Martin  confidently  pot  in  another  body 
blow,  and  also  a  facer,  when  Turner  was 
nearly  falling,  bnt  he  reoorered  his  position. 
This  was  a  good  round;  both  men  foaght 
till  they  were  distressed,  and  the  knees  of 
Tomer  trembled  considerably.  Martin  bored 
in,  and  got  Tomer  down. 

5, 6,  and  /.^These  roands  w«re  well  con- 
tested, and  although  Tomer  fought  at  poLuts 
he  did  not  do  that  execution  which  haa  bem 
•o  deddedly  witnessed  in  his  former  battles. 
Martin,  however,  showed  the  first  blood. 

8  to  il.-^Tnmer  stood  wdl  in  the  opinion 
of  the  amateors.  He  had  proved  himself  a 
game  man,  a  dangerous  fighter,  and  one 
uiat  woold  not  go  away  for  a  triiSe ;  hot  if 
Tomer  pot  in  a  hit,  he  got  a  blow  in  retom 
for  it.  Martin  fell  venr  heavy  on  Tomer. 
Bandall  cried  oot  to  Martin  Le  woold  bet 
•even  to  Ibor.  "Ill  take  it,**  answered 
Martin,  and  went  to  work  to  win  it. 

12  to  16. — ^Martin  pot  in  several  severe 
blows  about  the  lower  ribs  of  his  opponent, 
and  also  some  facers.  In  fact,  Martin  was 
now  getting  the  best  of  it ;  bot  tiie  friends  of 
Tomer  were  so  much  attached  to  him  they 
oonld  not  perceive  the  fact. 

16.— The  Master  of  the  Bolls  pot  in  a 
batch  of  hits— three  fooers  withoot  a  retom. 
Tomer  endeavoored  to  torn  this  roond  in 
his  favoor,  bot,  on  the  contrary,  Martin  pot 
in  a  severe  body  blow,  and  Tomer  fell. 

17. — ^A  long  pause.  At  in-fighting  Martin 
proved  himself  the  best  man;  he  also  pot  in 
a  blow  on  the  nose  of  his  opponent  that  pro- 
dooed  the  daret.  In  closing,  Tomer  went 
down,  nndermost.  The  odds  were  all  osed 
op,  and  even  betting,  bot  Martin  for  chdoe. 

18,  19.— Tomer  went  down  awkwardly. 
Mnrmorings,  and  an  appeal  to  the  ompires. 
Several  amateors  insisted  Tomer  went  down 
withoot  a  blow,  bot  the  fight  went  on. 

20  to  25.— Martin,  in  tiie  whole  of  these 
roonds,  if  he  did  not  show  off  in  style,  had 
the  best  of  them. 

26  to  80.— In  the  last  roond,  on  Tomer's  go- 
ing down,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  ompires. 


81  to  86.— Tomer  coold  not  stop  the  body 
blows  of  his  opponent;  in  fi&ct,  he  was  getting 
weak,  and  also  getting  the  worst  of  it. 
("One  hoor,"  said  the  time-keeper,  "has 
passed  away."  Martin  answered,  "I  can 
fight  for  six  hoors.*') 

87  to  40.— Two  to  one  in  &voor  of  Martin. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  ompires  that 
Tomer  had  again  gone  down  withoot  a  blow. 
**  Too  are  mivtaken,"  said  one  of  the  umpires, 
'*  I  shoold  not  like  to  have  had  it."  The 
other  ompire  appeared  to  have  doobts  on 
the  sobject,  when  the  referee  observed  he 
saw  nowing  foul. 

41.— Martin  put  in  another  body  blow 
withoot  any  retom  being  made.  Some  blows 
were  exchanged  as  Martin  followed  Tomer 
over  the  ring,  when  the  latter  went  down. 

42.  —  Both  down  after  an  exchange  of 
blows. 

48.— Tomer  seemed  getting  second  wind, 
and  pot  in  a  severe  left-handed  hit  on  Mar- 
tin's forehead  that  made  the  claret  follow 
profosely.  **  It 's  aU  right  now,"  said  a  few 
of  the  over-the-water-boys;  "f^vB  him  the 
Bermondsey  screw,  Ned.'^  Martin,  although 
setting  the  worst  of  this  roond,  fo^owed  up 
his  opponent  till  he  went  down. 

44, 46.— Tomer  made  some  sharp  hits,  bot 
was  down  in  both  these  roonds. 

46.— Tomer  hit  Martin  bang  in  the  head, 
and  got  away.  Some  exchanges  were  made, 
and  when  l^artin  followed  Tomer,  the  latter 
once  more  dropped;  the  former  again 
remarked  "  That  Ned  went  down  without  a 
blow,"  and  immediatdy  went  op  to  the  om- 
pires to  complain.  **  Fool,  fool,  and  "  Fair, 
mir,"reeonnded  from  all  parts  of  the  ring.  In 
consequence  of  so  moch  scandaloos  derelic- 
tion of  doty,  Martin,  in  a  vident  passion,  said 
"  he  was  not  osed  well,"  and  endeavoored  to 
<r>t  ovAT  the  ropes:  in  fiust,  one  of  his  le^ 
w«s  half  oov,  ana  he  woold  have  bdted  if 
Spring  had  not,  with  great  presence  of  mind, 
held  him  fast,  uid  thos  saved  him  firom 
keing  the  battle.  Mr.  Jackson  here  inter- 
fered, and  observed  to  the  pugilists  in  the 
ring,  that  neither  the  fighting  men  nor  their 
seoonds  had  any  right  to  interfere ;  nor,  in- 
deed, any  other  person  bnt  the  ompires,  who 
were  appointed  to  watdi  the  motions  of  the 
men,  and  if  they  disagreed,  then  a  final 
appeal  most  be  made  to  the  referee. 

47.— Martin  still  appeared  veiy  angrr,  and 
it  was  thooght  that  ne  was  giving  a  diance 
away,  from  the  effects  of  passion.  Bot  he 
oooled  opon  it,  a  good  round  was  the  resolt, 
and  Martin  sent  Tomer  down.  (Lood  shoot- 
ing from  the  "dead  men"  party,  and  ex- 
claiming, '* It's  all  right  again,  and  Jack's 
alive.")  Tamer,  while  sitting  on  his  seoond't 
knee,  however,  seemed  to  think  he  was  win- 
ning the  battle,  as  he  nve  the  office  with  a 
smuie  to  some  of  his  friends,  1^  potting  one 
of  his  fingers  to  his  tcngoe. 

48  to  60.— Some  fighting  on  both  ridei, 
bnt  Tomer  went  down  in  all  these  roonds. 

61.— Tomer  pot  in  a  sharp  facer.    M^rtip 
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followed  bim  and  exchtiifi^ed  blows.    A  tri-  oww.    Tbis  was  a  MYOre  roand  to  Ned ;  in 

flinir  pause.     Martin,  in  following  Tnrner  &ct,  it  was  tbe  tie-up  of  the  fight.     He 

till  down,  again  complained  that  he  went  receired  a  seTeie  blow  on  the  body,  and 

down  without  a  hit.    **  I  shall  decide  fairly,  also  a  sharp  one  npon  his  head,  when  he 

depend  npon  it,'*  said  ilr.  Jackson ;  "  he  not  went  down. 

only  reoeiTod  a  hit,  bnt  his  foot  cangfat  in  a  69. — ^Turner  endea^onred  to  make  plav, 

hole,"  pointing  to  the  place.  bnt  it  was  all  np.  Martin  fibbed  him  severdy 

68  to  64.— Tlie  two  nrst  roonds  were  well  at  the  ropes,  got  Tnmer  down,  and  fell  on 

fought.    In  the  last,  Martin  again  made  an  him  with  his  knee  nearly  on  his  throat, 

appeal  to  the  umpires.     Mr.  Jackson  re«  60  and  last. — In  a  struggle  Martin  fell 

peated,  that  if  anything  unfair  occurred,  the  with  all  his  weight  on  Turner.    Turner  was 

umpires  would  notice  it.  placed  on  his  second*s  knee.    Martin,  who 

66.— Exchanges.    Martin  pit  In  a  severe  was  most  anxiously  viewing  the  state  of  his 

facer.    During  a  short  pause    Martin  said,  brave  but  fallen  opponent  with  one  eve,  was 

"You  are  a  game  man.  Ned  but  you  must  with  the  other  looking  anxiously  for  the 

lose  it."     Ultimately    Tnrriet  went  down.  umpires  to  call  *'  time.*^   The  game  Turner 

The  latter  appeared  to  hit  round,  and  it  did  not  hear  it,  and  Martin  gave  a  jump  on 

seemed  as  if  one  of  his  hands  had  gone.  heiag  proclaimed  the  victor,  and  ran  out  of 

Martin's  right  hand  was  also  in  a  bad  state.  the  ring  towards  his  vehicle.    After  Turner 

66.~Tumer  was  getting  Qtiite  weak,  but  had  been  taken  care  of,  and  led  out  of  the 

he  seemed  to  have  no  idea  oflosing.   Martin  ring,  Aandall  (apparently  in   great  rage) 

hit  Turner  on  the  head,  and  he  went  down  threw  up  his  hat  and  offend  to  light  Martin 

terribly  distressed.  for  £800  a-side,  in  three  months.    "  1 11  bet 


67.— Both  down,  Martin  uppermost  five  to  one,"  said  an  amateur,  "  no  one  dares 

68.— Few,  if  any,  persons  round  the  ring 
had  an  idea  that  tne  battle  was  to  near 


The  amateuTi  in  offering  the  above  bet,  had  miBcalcnlated,  for  Uartin, 
having  tunned  the  tables  upon  one  advenaiy,  appeared  to  think  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  to  do  so  with  another,  and  very  shortly  after  the  above  fight 
reminded  Randall  of  his  offer,  and  declared  his  readiness  to  accept  it.  This 
was  just  the  proposition  that  suited  Randall,  and  the  match  being  made, 
came  off,  as  we  have  already  stated  {anU,  p.  351),  on  the  llth  of  September, 
ending  in  the  defeat  of  Martin,  in  one  round  and  eight  minutes  and  a  half. 

Martin  was  matched  for  £100  a  side  with  Aby  Belasco,  but  the  Jew's 
friends  paid  forfeit. 

The  following  matrimonial  announcement  may  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
sporting  paragraphs  half  a  century  ago. 

"Gkeat  Rnro  Match. — None  but  the  brave  deserve  the  fair  I  A  cele- 
brated pugilist,  who  has  twice  entered  the  lists  with  Randall,  made  a  tie 
with  Turner,  disposed  of  Oliver  the  second,  conquered  Faddington  Johnson, 
floored  the  hardy  Scroggins,  got  the  best  of  Josh.  Hudson,  poUshed  off  a  big 
Gipsy,  caused  Dav.  Hudson  to  blink  and  Cabbage  to  wink,  and  finally 
lowered  the  leek  of  the  gallant  Ned  Turner — who  has  lately  moreover  become 
known  as  a  first-rate  'turf-man,'  and  at  all  times  as  an  upright  and  well- 
behaved  man — appeared  a  few  days  since  at  the  hymeneal  scratch,  at  Lam- 
beth, where  he  duly  signed  articles  (for  a  match  of  £2,500  down)  with  a 
young  lady,  no  time  specified,  but  understood  to  be  for  life. 


Of  his  feate  and  his  battles  he  surely  may  sing, 
Whose  first  and  las|  prises  were  gamed  by  the  i 
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Martin,  from  this  period,  was  well  known  and  anivcrsally  respected.  He 
became  a  bonifaco,  and  it  would  have  been  well  had  he  not  been  tempted  to 
return  to  the  ring  he  had  quitted  as  a  conqueror. 

After  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  diversified  only  by  a  match  with  Jem  Bum, 
to  fight  in  October  20,  1824,  which  ended  in  a  **  draw"  of  the  stakes,  Martin 
was  induced  by  irritated  feelings  to  challenge  young  Dutch  Sam  (Samuel 
Evans).  The  circumstances  of  his  defeat,  which  took  place  November  4, 
1828,  at  Xnowle  Hill,  Berks,  will  be  found  under  the  memoir  of  the  victor 
in  Period  VL 

Martin  for  many  years  was  the  landlord  of  the  Crown  at  Croydon ;  he 
subsequently  removed  to  the  Horns  Tavern,  Kennington.  He  finally  retired, 
first  to  St.  Alban's,  and  afterwards  to  a  rural  retreat  in  Devon,  where  he  long 
resided.  He  died  in  the  year  1871»  aged  76,  having  become  a  convert  for  many 
years  to  the  doctrines  and  practice  of  total  abstinence  from  liquor,  and  a  fetrict 
vegetarian. 


L^^I025Bnsi 
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CHAPTER  IX 

JOHN  PALMER,  KNOWN  IN  THE  P.  R.  AS  ^JACK 
SCROGGINS  "^1803-1822. 

To  wbom  this  hardy  little  hero,  who  so  long  peiformed  **  down  to  the 
ring,"  was  indebted  for  his  grotesque  sobriptet,  is  a  point  upon  which  history 
is  silent)  nor  can  its  elucidation  be  expected,  even  from  the  editor  of  ''  Notes 
and  Queries/'  assisted  by  his  ftalF  of  contributors.  There  was,  however,  a 
popular  comic  song  by  George  Golman  the  Younger,  in  which  the  loves  of 
Giles  Scroggins  and  Molly  Brown  were  involved  with  **  a  noirible"  ghost 
itory,  and  possibly  the  mere  oddity  of  the  name  suggested  itself  as  an  Mat 
for  this  eccentric  pugilist. 

John  Palmer  was  bom,  December  31,  1787,  near  New  Gross,  Deptford. 
It  should  seem  that  as  Hercules  in  his  cradle  betook  himself  to  serpent 
strangling,  by  way  of  prefiguring  his  future  monster-destroying  propensities, 
so  Jack  was  pugilistic  from  his  cradle ;  and,  although  not  an  ill-natured  lad, 
was  continually  fighting  the  bAva  of  New  Oross,  till  his  victories  were  so 
numerous,  tiiat  he  was  considered  aa  the  conk  of  the  walk.  At  a  more 
advanced  age  he  went  to  iive  as  a  servant  on  the  farm  of  Mr.  Giblett  (the 
great  butcher  of  Bond  Street),  at  Kilbum.  Hero  he  had  frequent  tums-up 
with  the  hardy  race  of  navigators  belonging  to  the  Faddington  Canal,  and 
here  he  first  received  the  name  of  **  Scroggins,"  which  continued  with  him 
throughout  his  services  in  the  navy,  and  stuck  to  him  to  the  end  of  his  box- 
ing career.  The  oddity  of  this  nickname  was  merited  by  a  corresponding 
groteBquerie  of  personal  gesture  and  appearance.  In  height  only  five  feet  four 
inches,  in  weight  hard  upon  eleven  stone,  ''his  appearance  when  stripped," 
says  Boxiana,  "  is  not  unlike  the  stump  of  a  large  tree,  and  from  his  loins 
upwards  he  looks  like  a  man  of  fourteen  stone."  Add  to  this,  much  native 
humour,  the  antics  of  a  merryman,  tmdaunted  courage,  and  a  love  of  riotous 
fun,  and  the  reader  will  admit  that  the  comic  lyric  poet  of  BtlPi  Idfi  in 
liQndon  could  not  have  chosen  a  better  known  or  more  comic  public  character 


JOHN  PALMER  ("Jack  Scroggins"). 

From  a  Portrait  by  G.  Sharplbs,  1819. 
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t]idn  **  Onid  Jack"— or,  after  his  departure  for  another  world  of  spirits  beyond 
the  grave,  '*  Ould  jAck's  Ohoet" — for  the  yehide  of  his  faney  faeetise.  What 
follows  here  is  a  ruunU  of  the  introductory  pages  of  the  memoir  of  Scroggina 
in  ''Boxiona." 

In  May,  1803,  when  sixteen  years  old,  he  was  ill-treated  by  one  Bill 
Walters,  at  the  sign  of  the  Waggon  and  Horses,  at  Brentford.  Walters  was 
a  fuU  giown  man,  possessing  sti'ength  and  some  knowledge  of  milling,  but 
Jack  was  not  easily  to  be  intimidated,  and  an  immediate  turn-up  was  the 
result,  in  a  field  near  the  above  inn.  The  battle  continued  upwards  of  an 
hour,  when  Scroggy  was  proclaimed  the  victor.  Jem  Belcher  witnessed  the 
miU,  and  praised  Scroggy  for  the  hardy  courage  he  displayed. 

Not  long  after  this  occurrence,  Scroggina  dined  at  a  dub-feast,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Swan,  Sunbury  Common.  The  harmony  of  the  company  experienced 
great  interruption  from  the  improper  conduct  of  a  feUow  named  Sam  Beak, 
better  known  as  the  ''  Bully  of  Harrow.'^  His  name  was  a  sort  of  terror  to 
all  present,  and  the  company  would  have  been  compelled  to  endure  his  inso- 
lence for  the  remainder  of  the  evening,  had  it  not  been  for  the  pluck  of  little 
Scroggy,  who  insisted  upon  his  quitting  the  room.  The  threat  produced  a 
regular  fight  out  of  doors,  and  after  a  severe  battle  for  nearly  an  hour,  Beak 
was  glad  to  give  in. 

Scroggins  also  fought  a  brick-maker,  weighing  thirteen  stone,  near  the 
sign  of  the  Fox  and  Goose,  at  Appleton,  near  Hazrow-on-the-Hill.  It  was 
thought  by  the  spectators,  from  the  great  disproportion  between  the  comba- 
tants, that  little  Scro^y  must  ultimatdy  be  annihilated ;  but  the  smashing 
activity  of  Jack  reduced  the  brick-maker  to  his  own  pitch,  when  he  finished 
him  off  in  quick  time. 

A  navigator,  known  by  the  appellation  of  Long  Will,  fought  with  Scrog^ 
gins  near  Harrow.  It  was  a  desperate  battle,  and  contested  with  alternate 
success  for  a  long  time,  till  victory  crowned  the  exertions  of  our  little  hero. 

At  Cowley,  near  Uxbridge,  Scroggins  entered  the  lists  with  Burke  Smith, 
denominated  the  second  Bobin  Hood,  from  his  attachment  to  deer,  a  man  of 
great  activity,  and  distinguished  for  his  great  jumps  over  the  canaL  In  the 
hands  of  Scroggins  he  was  soon  glad  to  acknowledge  he  was  defeated. 

Billy  Lee,  the  gipsy,  had  a  desperate  set-to  with  Scroggins,  at  SUbum,  in 
the  year  1804.  The  bruising  qualities  of  the  gipsy  were  well  known  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Faddington ;  but  Scroggins  not  only  nobbed  him  severdy, 
but  punished  his  body  in  such  a  hammering  style  that  he  hastily  rdinquished 
the  contest,  acknowledging  the  superiority  and  goodness  of  our  hero. 
By  moonlight,  at  Eilbum,  between  twdve  and  one  o'dock  on  a  Friday 
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night,  a  chap  of  the  name  of  Blinko,  otherwise  designated  as  "No  Ifoee!'' 
had  a  tnrn-np  with  ScrogginB,  hut  the  eererity  "No  Nose"  met  with,  in  the 
course  of  a  few  rounds,  induced  him  to  give  in.  Upon  heing  shown  Scroggins 
the  next  day,  he  said  he  was  not  the  same  he  fought  with,  but  would  fight 
him  for  the  whole  of  his  week's  wages  on  the  next  Sunday  mondng ;  but» 
when  the  time  arrived,  " No  Nose"  was  not  to  be  found. 

A  strong  athletic  fanner's  man,  of  the  name  of  Bill  King,  was  also  beaten 
by  Scroggins,  at  Sandford  Green,  near  Harrow. 

At  Appleton,  after  a  very  severe  battle.  Jack  Matney  surrendered  to  the 
conquering  arm  of  Scroggins. 

It  was  owing  to  the  following  circumstance  that  our  hero  was  compelled  to 
leave  milling  on  land,  to  fight  the  battles  of  his  country  at  sea,  by  entering 
into  the  navy.  In  a  row  witii  one  Ellis,  a  constable,  at  Sandford  Green,  the 
representative  of  the  law,  it  appears,  felt  rather  heavily  the  indignation  of 
Scroggins.  In  consequence  of  which  tum*up,  an  application  was  made  to 
the  magistrate  (Dr.  Glasse),  when  our  hero  was  depicted  in  such  terrible 
colours,  that  a  press-gang  of  seventeen  was  considered  necessary  to  convey 
him  in  safety  out  of  the  neighbourhood. 

On  the  Point  Beach  at  Portsmouth,  Happy  Jack,  the  terror  of  that  then 
uproarious  sea-port  (so  termed  from  the  numerous  conquests  he  had  obtained 
over  various  Jack-tars),  was,  in  the  presence  of  some  thousands,  woftiUy  cut 
down  from  the  severe  punishment  he  received  in  combat  with  Scroggins; 
Happy  Jack,  for  once  in  his  life,  being  made  miserable  by  defeat. 

During  the  time  Scroggins  was  on  board  the  Argo,  the  ship  was  a  scene  of 
milling  adventures,  and,  it  should  seem,  when  off  duty,  his  leisure  was  filled 
up  in  boxing. 

Before  our  hero  was  suffered  to  realise  the  title  of  the  Champion  of  the 
Argo,  the  best  men  in  the  ship  were  pitted  against  him ;  but  it  would  be 
beneath  the  dignity  of  our  history  to  record  the  undistinguished  names  of 
the  mere  commoners  who  fell  beneath  the  conquering  arm  of  Scroggy,  who, 
notwithstanding  his  pugilistic  penehant^  was  the  life  and  soul  of  the  ship,  and 
as  remarkable  for  his  readiness  to  assist  a  weaker  messmate  as  to  promote 
the  general  mirth  of  the  crew.  His  practical  jokes  and  general  good 
humour  were  long  the  standing  talk  of  the  Argo's  galley.  Toogood,  a  man 
of  colour,  of  first-rate  weight,  and  possessing  prodigious  strength,  had  a 
regular  battle  with  our  hero  on  board  the  Argo.  Notwithstanding  his 
athletic  powers,  Scroggins  compelled  him  to  strike  his  colours. 

A  caulker,  a  tall,  strong,  bony  man,  who  came  on  board  the  Argo  to  make 
some  repairs,  presuming  on  his  strength,  took  off  the  boiler  and  placed  his 
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frying-pan  on  the  fire,  in  defiance  of  the  whole  mess.  Scroggins  at  length 
appeared,  and  took  the  fellow's  frying-pan  from  off  the  fire.  A  fight  was  the 
immediate  consequence ;  but  the  canlker  was  so  often  floored,  met  with  such 
severe  punishment,  and  was  so  chaffed  by  the  whole  ship's  crew,  that  out  of 
revenge  He  complained  to  the  captain  of  Scrog^pns,  and  our  hero  was  com- 
pelled to  stand  and  take  two  dozen  lashes^  or,  what  is  called  in  the  old  sea 
phrase,  a  "  dry  holy-stoning." 

Scroggins  had  scarcely  set  his  foot  on  terra  firma,  when  he  had  a  turn  up 
with  two  dragoons,  before  the  door  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  at  Woolwich. 
Notwithstanding  the  heavy  force  Scroggins  had  to  contend  against,  our  little 
hero  bustled  through  it  with  so  much  true  courage,  that  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  he  came  off  triumphant,  having  fioored  both  the  soldiers  with 
ease. 

Scroggins'  first  battle  in  the  ring,  after  his  return  from  sea,  was  with  Jack 
Boots  (whose  real  name  was  Wilford),  at  Wilsden  Ghreen,  in  1814,  for  one 
guinea  a-side.  It  was  a  fight  without  training,  and  took  place  entirely  from 
accident.  Boots,  it  seems,  had  previously  talked  about  fighting  our  hero,  and 
both  of  them  meeting  at  the  above  place  to  partake  of  the  diversion  afforded 
by  Caleb  Baldwin's  Bull,  they  instantly  agreed  to  decide  the  dispute  in  ques- 
tion, upon  Scroggins  observing  to  Boots,  ''that  he  thought  they  were  as 
capable  of  amusing  the  amateurs  as  the  bull  had  done."  In  consequence  of 
this  agreement  the  sports  of  the  day  dosed,  unexpectedly,  with  a  regular 
mill.  Upon  the  bull's  quitting  the  ground  a  ring  was  immediately  formed, 
and  Scroggins  and  Boots,  without  further  preface,  set-to.  The  latter  was 
well  known,  from  having  fought  several  battles ;  but  Scroggins  was  a  com- 
plete stranger  to  the -fighting  circles.  It  was  a  punishing  mill  for  sixty 
minutes,  during  which  period  the  pantomimic  tricks  exhibited  by  Scroggins 
occasioned  roars  of  laughter ;  he,  however,  displayed  all  the  fortitude  of  a 
sailor  bent  on  obtaining  victory.  Anything  like  a  regular  system  of  tactics 
he  appeared  to  despise,  and  scrambled  his  way  in  to  mill  his  adversary ;  but, 
notwithstanding  this  nondescript  boxing,  his  hits  were  so  tremendously  sent 
home,  that  Boots  could  not  resbt  their  desperate  effects.  The  friends  of 
Boots  perceiving  that  he  must  eventually  lose,  were  about  to  resort  to  some 
manoBuvres  to  prevent  Scroggy  from  being  proclaimed  the  conqueror.  This 
conduct  was  observed  by  old  Joe  Ward,  who  was  standing  in  a  cart  viewing 
the  battle ;  and  although  he  was  severely  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism  in 
both  knees,  he  hastily  jumped  out  and  made  for  the  ring,  where  he  insisted 
upon  fair  play  being  observed  between  the  combatants.  Scroggins  wns 
ultimately  declared  the  victor.      The  spirited  conduct  of  the  latter   so 
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pleaied  the  amteiin  that  £4  were  coUeeted  for  him  as  a  reward  for  his 
exettiona. 

The  IHends  of  Scroggins,  not  without  reason,  thought,  from  Ihis  spedmeo, 
that  there  was  good  stuff  in  him.  Aoeordingly,  Dolly  Smith  was  seleeted  as 
a  game  active  boxer,  and  a  good  trial  man  for  the  hardy  litUe  tar.  The 
battle  w«  contested  at  Coombe  Warren,  on  Wednesday,  January  11,  1815, 
in  a  twenty  feet  roped  ring,  for  20  guineas  a-side.  Smitti  was  seconded  by 
Bill  Cropley ;  Hcroggins  was  attended  by  Richmond  and  OliTer. 

Smith  was  well  known  as  a  boxer,  and  considered  a  good  man,  from  his 
gsme  battb  with  Dick  Hares  the  preyious  year,  on  the  same  ground,  while 
Scrog^ins  was  scarcely  known  to  any  person  connected  with  the  ring.  He 
was  viewed  by  the  amateurs  as  an  ambitious  adventarer,  a  roug^  and  daring 
commoner,  opposed  to  science  and  experience ;  the  betting  was,  in  omae- 
quenoe,  ftye  to  four  upon  Smith.  The  combatants  in  point  of  weig^  were 
nearly  equaL  The  first  round  proved  a  good  specimen  of  the  whole  fight; 
but  the  impetuosity  of  the  **  hardy  tar"  was  so  overwhdming,  that  the 
science  of  Smith,  however  well  iq[>plied,  could  not  prevent  its  conquering 
effects.  Scroggins'  singular  mode  of  attack  astonished  the  flpectaton.  Imme- 
diately on  receiving  a  hit  from  his  opponent,  he  went  resolutely  in  to  mill, 
protecting  his  head  with  his  left  hand  over  it,  like  a  ship  running  in  to 
attack  a  fort  or  shore  battery,  dealing  out  terrible  punishment  with  his  ri^t 
hand,  and  thus  took  the  lead  and  kept  it,  although  he  was  opposed  in  the 
most  manly  and  skilM  style  by  Smith,  who  was  not  long  in  darkening  one 
of  the  peepers  of  the  sailor.  Scroggins  fou(^t  at  the  body  with  dogged 
determination,  and  had  the  advantage  in  a  striking  degree  in  throwing, 
Smith  experiencing  some  severe  cross-buttocks  and  desperate  frUs.  Smith, 
too,  was  frequently  out  of  distance,  and  hit  over  instead  of  punishing  his 
adversary's  nob.  It  was  a  determined  battle  on  both  sides,  and  Smith  did 
not  disgrace  his  character  in  defeat  The  blows  of  Scroggins  were  terrible, 
and  he  was  never  off  his  pins  but  once  during  the  battle.  For  three  quarters 
of  an  hour  it  was  rattling  hard  fighting,  at  the  end  of  which  time  Smith  was 
so  severely  beaten,  that  he  was  compelled  to  cry  '<  enough." 

The  milling  feme  which  Nosworthy  had  acquired  by  his  conquest  of  the 
renowned  but  worn-out  Dutch  Sam,  at  Moulsey,  on  the  8th  of  December, 
1814,  rendered  him  an  object  of  no  small  attraction  in  the  milling  sphere. 
Scroggins,  it  seems,  was  eager  to  make  a  dash;  his  ambition  soared  above 
commoners,  and  he  viewed  the  victorious  baker  as  a  competitor  worthy  of  his 
aspirings.  Some  little  time,  however,  elapsed  before  he  was  accoBunodated ; 
at  last  they  met  on  the  6th  of  June,  1815,  at  Moulsey  Hurst^  for  £50  a^mde. 
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Belcher  and  Gibbons  seconded  Scroggins;  Cribb  and  Clark  picked  up  Nbs- 
worthy.  The  patrons  of  pugilism  mustered  very  strongly  upon  this  occasion, 
and  the  ''crusty  coves"  of  the  metropolis  felt  so  coDfident  the  Master  of 
the  Bolls  would  gain  the  cause,  that,  the  evening  previous  to  the  fight,  they 
laid  the  odds  of  five  to  four  with  cheerfulness  and  alacrity.  Nosworthy  had 
won  his  late  battle  with  such  seeming  ease,  that  no  doubt  was  entertained  by 
his  admirers  as  to  the  issue.    At  one  the  men  set-to. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bonnd  l.-^The  notoriety  Nofworthjr  had 
obtained  in  oonqnering  the  Jew  phenomenon 
crested  intense  interest,  and  every  eye  was 
on  the  combatants  settixig  to.  A  short  time 
elapsed  in  spmrinff ,  when  Scroggins  made  % 
good  hit;  tne  Baier,  in  retozn,  missed  hie 
aim.  Some  heavy  milling  occurred,  when 
they  dosed,  and  both  went  down ;  Nos- 
worthy  nndermost.  Screens  heatilv  on  him. 
(Five  to  four  on  Soroggms  already.) 

2.— Noeworthy  appeared  bleeding  at  the 
«ratoh.  Determined  fighting  was  the  order 
of  this  roond;  and  both  the  men  seemed 
bent  npon  proving  each  other's  conra^, 
Hit  for  hit  was  retomed  with  as  much  m- 
difference  aa  if  their  bodies  were  insensible 
to  feelinff ;  and,  although  both  of  them  were 
(reqaentiy  hit  away,  Utej  returned  to  the 
attack.  The  rally  was  d^eadfol,  and  Nos- 
worthy  was,  at  length,  sent  down. 

S.-^t  was  evideoit  to  the  spectators  that 
Nosworthy  had  got  enongh  to  do  to  make  a 
win  of  it.  No  flmching  on  either  side,  Thev 
stood  np  to  each  odier  like  a  ooaple  of  bnU 
doffs.  Scroggins  took  the  lead  in  gallant 
style,  and  pnnished  his  opponent  in  the  most 
terrific  manner,  by  plantinff  a  hit  nnder  Nos- 
worthy's  ear,  so  powerfmly,  that  he  went 
down  m  a  tivinkling.  Nosworthy's  import- 
ance was  now  all  at  an  end ;  and  two  to  one 
was  offered  on  Seroggins,  withoat  the  least 
hesitation. 

4.— The  game  displayed  by  Nosworthy 


was  admirable,  bat  he  had  received  so  plan- 
tifiilly  that  his  strong  was  somewhat  re- 
dacea.  Another  tornfic  rally  occnrred,  in 
which  the  saperioriiy  of  Scroggins  was  mani« 
fast.  He  never  left  his  adversary  till  he 
went  down.  (Three  to  one  on  Scrognns.) 

6.— Nosworthy  fonght  like  a  man,  bat  the 
chance  was  decidedly  against  him.  SarQg« 
gins  had  it  all  his  own  wi^  in  this  roond, 
and  planted  his  hits  with  all  the  socoeas  of  a 
first-rato  fighter. 

6,-— Upon  settin^-to,  Scrog^gins,  with  mnch 
severi^  floored  his  antagonist. 

7.— Nosworthy,  notwithstanding  the  pan* 
ishment  he  had  sostained,  came  to  the  scratch 
fbll  of  plack,  and  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
effect  a  dhan^  in  his  &voar.  He  with  much 
dexterity  ^t  in  a  tremendous  blow  npon  one 
of  Saoggins*s  eye-Uds ;  bat  the  latter  re- 
tamed  apon  him  severely,  and  had  the  best 
of  the  roand. 

8.— The  head  of  Nosworthy  seemed  aa 
easy  mark  for  Scroggins,  who  peppered  it 
with  the  utmost  sang-froid.  The  baker  was 
again  floored. 

9  to  15  and  last— Hie  ooarage  of  Nos- 
worthy was  the  admiration  of  the  ring;  he 
continned  to  fight  tiU  not  a  shadow  of  chance 
remained.  He  was  so  severely  beaten  in  the 
fifteenth  roond,  that,  on  time  being  called, 
he  was  onable  to  qoit  the  knee  of  his  second. 
The  battle  was  over  in  eighteen  minutes. 


From  this  triumph  Scroggins  rose  rapidly  in  the  esteem  of  the  host  patrons 
of  the  ring,  and  was  considered  one  of  the  best  ''litUe  men''  of  the  day. 
Scroggins  was  scarcely  known  up  to  this  time  to  the  scientific  circles,  and  his 
rambling  mode  of  fighting,  so  peculiar  to  himself,  was  rather  the  subject  of 
mirth  than  serious  discussion;  still  it  was  thought,  in  some  instances,  that 
he  exhibited  the  prominent  traits  of  the  once  terrific  Hooper,  a  method  that 
would  not  be  denied  from  boring  in,  and,  when  once  in,  must  triumph  from  its 
dose  and  heavy  half-arm  deliveries,  except  in  very  rare  instances.  Although 
Nosworthy  was  defeated,  it  was  viewed  as  a  determined  and  skilful  battle  on 
fOL.X.  97 
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hifl  side.  The  Bpringing  bits  of  Scroggiiis  were  truly  tremendoiu ;  and  oorer- 
ing  hifl  head  with  his  left  hand,  not  only  provented  him  from  leoeiying  much 
punishment  at  going  in,  but  gaye  him  additional  yigour  in  "amaahing"  his 
adveraary. 

Soroggins,  it  was  urged,  had  offended  several  of  hia  patrons,  in  oonse- 
quence  of  his  insisting  on  the  whole  of  the  batUe-money  of  the  late  fight 
being  given  to  him ;  and  many  of  them  fdt  determined,  if  poasible,  to  select 
a  scientific  boxer  who  should  take  the  fig^t  out  of  our  hero.  Bill  Ealee  was 
therefore  chosen,  and  backed  for  this  special  purpose ;  bnt  the  knowing  ones 
were  much  divided  in  opinion  respecting  their  merits.  Two  of  the  most 
complete  adepts  in  the  ring  took  them  under  their  care  and  training.  The 
sporting  knowledge  of  Oully  rendered  him  at  all  times,  in  the  ring  or  on  the 
tur^  no  mean  judge  how  to  select  his  object,  or  to  lay  out  his  money ;  and 
Tom  Belcher's  experience  had  taught  him  too  well  to  know  the  value  of 
success  to  give  half  a  chance  away :  therefore  when  Gkdly  selected  Scroggins 
as  his  favourite,  and  Belcher  preferred  Bales  as  the  most  competent  pugilist, 
it  mig^t  not  be  inaptly  observed  that,  "when  Greek  joins  Greek,  then  comes 
the  tug  of  war!"  The  backers,  as  well  as  boxers,  it  waa  certain,  meant  to 
win  if  possible.  Eales  was  remarkable  for  his  complete  knowledge  ci  ihe 
tactics  of  the  milling  art,  and  possessed  the  important  advantages  of  height 
and  length ;  while  Scroggins  was  a  nondeseript,  who  disdained  copying  the 
mode  of  any  pugilist^  and  fought  after  his  own  method,  if  method  it  oould  be 
termed. 

On  Saturday,  August '26,  1815,  near  the  (George,  at  Kingston  TTill,  con- 
tiguous to  Coombe  Warren,  this  interesting  and  singular  match  was  decided. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  morning  the  various  roads  leading  to  the  scene  of 
action  were  crowded  beyond  di^soription.  All  sorts  of  vehicles  were  so  dose 
upon  each  other  as  to  defy  enumeration,  and  pedestrians  were  numerous 
beyond  precedent.  A  great  many  high  personages  mustered  on  the  tui^ 
among  whom  Earl  Yarmouth,  Lord  Fife,  the  Hon.  Berkeley  Graven,  etc., 
were  observed.  A  few  minutes  before  one  the  men  entered  the  ring,  attended 
by  their  seconds.  Tom  Belcher  and  Harmer  for  Eales,  Joe  Ward  and  Oliver 
for  Scroggins.  The  spectators  were  struck  with  the  great  contrast  between 
the  size  of  the  combatants.  Joe  Ward  tied  the  odours  of  the  sailor,  '^Ime 
blue,"  to  the  stakes,  as  a  token  of  defiance ;  and  Bdoher  knotted  over  it  the 
«  ydlowman,"  as  the  colours  of  Eales.  Both  men  looked  well  and  confidenL 
The  ceremony  of  shaking  hands  being  gone  through,  the  set-to  immediatdy 
commenced. 
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THE  PIOHT. 


Round  1.— From  the  fcientifio  pretenrions 
of  Eoles,  it  WM  generally  expected  tlie  first 
round  would  olmrly  evince  nis  superiority 
over  his  short  and  stordy  opponent.  Soroggy, 
however,  with  the  heroism  of  a  Britieh  tar, 
boldly  boro  down  to  the  assault.  The  dis- 
play of  Eales,  although  more  sdentifio  than 
effective,  was  much  admired.  Scroggins, 
equally  amdous  to  commence  the  fight 
fiikvourablT,  exhibited  some  degree  of  cau- 
tion. Sales  let  go  once  or  twice,  but  b^ond 
eil^otive  distance;  at  length  Scroggins  put 
in  a  well  directed  blow  under  the  Im  ear  of 
his  opponent,  and,  in  closing,  threw  him. 
(The  odds  looked  rather  queer,  and  Scrog- 
gins was  pronounced  the  favourite.) 

2.— This  round  was  deoisively  in  fitvour  of 
Scroggins,  who  exchanged  blows  with  his 
opponent  in  the  most  gallant  style  of  courage, 
tm  Eales  was  at  lenath  floored. 

8.-»Both  the  oomoatants  were  now  alive 
to  the  interest  of  the  scene  in  which  they 
were  engaged.  A  good  rally  occurred,  ana 
they  returned  and  exchanged  liberally;  in 
the  raUv  Eales  went  down. 

4.— llus  was  altogether  a  severe  round. 
If  Scroggins  plantM  some  severe  blows, 
Bales  returned  punishment  with  equal 
courage.  Strengtii  was  evidently  on  the 
side  of  Scroggins,  who  appeared  merely 
getting  into  work ;  while  Bales,  on  the  con- 
trary, showed  symptoms  of  weak  constitu* 
tion,  and  fought  till  he  again  went  down. 

6.-^  Bales,  notwithstanding  his  superior 
science,  could  not  make  that  impression 
upon  his  opponent  which  was  expected  by 
his  friends.  He  succeeded,  it  is  true,  in 
dexterously  putting  in  some  heavy  blows, 
which  the  nazdy  tar  was  not  a  degree  behind 
hand  in  returning,  keeping  up  a  battering 
rally,  till  his  opponent  went  down. 

6.— The  strength  of  Eales  did  not  keep 
pace  with  his  judgment;  he,  nevertheless, 
evinced  good  pluck.  This  was  a  pantomimic 
round;  altogether  a  piece  of  harlequin  and 
down  antics  all  round  the  ring.  Bales 
exerted  his  best  skill  to  obtain  a  favourable 
turn,  and  a  terrific  rallv  ensued;  but,  in 
dosing,  the  nngularitv  or  Scropgins  exdted 
roars  of  lauffhter.  In  throwing  Bales  ho 
went  down,  wen  rolled  over  and  over  from 
his  adversary  till  he  rose  upon  his  legs  with 
all  the  comicality  of  a  merry-andrew.  Eales 
displayed  weakness,  and  tliie  odds  were  &.79 
to  one  on  Scroggins. 

7.— The  comMtants  soon  fought  their  way 
into  a  sharp  raUy,  and  the  sdence  of  Bales 
prevailed  to  a  certain  extent,  till  Scroggins 
went  down.    (Applause.) 

8.— A  little  discretion  seemed  necessary 
on  both  sides ;  some  sparring  occurred  before 
a  hit  was  made.  Sciofrgins  bobbed  his  head 
to  avoid  the  threatens  blows  of  his  oppo- 
nent, but  returned  fighting  hand  over  head. 
The  punishment  was  severe  in  this  round, 


but   reciprocal;   however,  Scruggiiis  went 
do%vn. 

9.— The  combatants  attacked  each  other 
with  the  most  determined  resolution;  any- 
thing like  stopping  was  out  of  the  question, 
till  they  both  focnd  themselves  upon  the 
ground.  Bales  could  not  lay  claim  to  any 
advantage ;  neither  had  Scroggins  the  worst 
of  it. 

10.^ADoaier  equallv  desperate  round  fol- 
lowed, and  a  tremendous  rally  took  place. 
The  blows  on  both  sides  did  great  execution 
— ^Dunishment  without  stopping  was  the 
order  of  the  day. 

ll.^Eales,  notwithstanding  the  exertion 
of  the  last  round,  came  to  the  soratdi  with 
considerable  spirit,  and  showed  off  in  sudi 
good  stvle  upon  his  opponent,  that  Scroggins 
a|^  dropped  his  nob  to  escape  the  intended 
milling. 

12.— The  sdence  of  Bales  was  exhibited  to 
great  advantage,  and  Scroggins*  upper  works 
seemed  under  tJie  direction  of  a  dianoory 
practitioner,  till  he  was  sent  under  the  ropes. 
The  round  was  contested  with  much  resolu- 
tion on  both  sides. 

18.— Bales  again  tried  it  on  with  some 
success  by  planting  three  severe  hite  on  the 
nob  of  Scroggins ;  but  the  latter,  determined 
not  to  be  deficient  in  this  part  of  the  prac- 
tice, liberally  returned  the  favours  which 
had  been  bestowed,  and  concluded  tlie  round 
by  cross-buttoddng  his  antagonist 

14.— The  spectators  now  perodved  that 
Scroggins  was  too  much  for  Bales,  as  the 
strength  of  the  latter  was  eridently  on  the 
decline  every  round.  Scroggins  |iuni8hed 
Bales  in  all  directions,  and  gave  him  three 
heavT  hits  on  his  nob,  stomach,  and  neck. 
In  dosing,  both  down,  but  Sorosgins  fell 
upon  Bales  with  a  plunge  enough  to  send 
the  wind  out  of  his  body. 

16.— 'The  advantage  of  strength  was  com- 
pletely on  the  side  of  Scroggins,  who  came 
up  to  the  scratch  smiling  with  confidence. 
Bales,  although  weak,  fought  with  mudi 
spirit,  and  contested  every  inch  of  ffround  in 
a  sharp  rally,  till  Scroggins  again  threw  and 
fell  upon  him. 

16. — ^Eales  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by 
cautious  sparring,  but  Scroggins  fought  his 
way  pell  mell  into  a  sharp  r^Iy,  and  Mopted 
the  same  mode  as  in  the  two  preoeoing 
rounds,  by  tripping  up  his  adversary,  then 
falling  upon  him,  depriving  Eales  dT  what 
little  wind  he  had  left. 

17.— From  the  terrible  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  the  severe  i>uiushment  both  the  oomba- 
tante  had  experienced,  it  did  not  exdte  any 
degree  of  surprise  to  see  them  botii  at  the 
scratch  in  an  exhausted  state.  The  little 
hardy  tar,  who  had  so  often  braved  the 
changes  of  climate,  seemed  of  the  two  least 
affected  by  the  scorchinff  rays  that  now 
poured  so  heavily  upon  &eir  persons,  and 
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eommwiced  A^tiaff  with  gnat  ipirii.    In  Rbijabwb.  —  ScwMgim,  In  defeatnw  a 

cloang,  h*  pepjperM  Ealet  oomidenbly,  and  wiantjfia  boonr  Hka  Um,  completely  aefeo- 

then  oroH-Dottooked  him.   IVoia  thii  Mvere  nuhed  ereiy  amatoor  preaenfc.    It  was  da- 

toooh  it  was  eipeeted  Ealee  woold  not  be  gnlar  to  obaenre  the  utmiitj  d  hie  blowe, 

able  to  meet  hie  man  again.  and  the  pomahment  he  adnuniatered  to  hii 

IS.^Ealee,  thoni^h  mnch  erhaogted,  again  opponent,  though  a  man  fbor  indiee  taller 

than  ^*"    *"      ~* 


oppoeed  his  man,  Imt  the  chance  was  de-      than  hiniself.     Indeed  our  little  hero  was 
ciaedlf  aninst  him ;  Sooggins  threw  him      confidence  itselll     He  assured  his  firieads 
(Anj  oddii,  bat  no  takers.)  prerioos  to  the  battle,  that  he  woold  win  it 


19.— The  fight  was  nearly  taken  out  of  and  noChinir  else.    Am  an  in-fighter,  Balee 

Sales;  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  his  antago-  had  decidedly  the  best  of  his  opponent;  but 

nut.    He  was  again  thrown.  his  distances  were  so  ipcomet  at  times  in 

SO.— Eales  tottered  to  tiie  soratdi;  bot  oat-fighting  that    nameroas    blows    were 

Seroffgins  ffave  him  another  oross-battoek  thrown  away.     Home  of  the  partisans  of 

as  if  a  child   had    been   opposed   to  his  Eales  attiiboted  his  loss  to  a  severe  hart 

strsngth.  received  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  in 

11.— The  stren^  of  JBales  was  qaite  re-  falling  violeatly  against  the  stakes;  bat  the 

daoed  as  to  effecfave  pwaishmsnt ;  he,  never-  genexul  opinion  was  that  he  lacked  t^anrina 

theleas,  evinced  gooa  bottom,  and  did  more  to  resist  the  finishing  qoalitieeof  his  anta^p- 

than  might  have  been  expected  from  one  so  nist    Salea  was  the  heavier  man,  wei^^ung 

aearW  beaten.    Soroggins  laid  himself  open,  eleven  stone  and  half  a  poond.    Hie  bets 

bat  Eales  was  too  weak  to  torn  it  to  acoooat.  never  varied  firom  the  commencement  of  the 

In  falling,  Soroggins  went  down  on  him.  fight  i  Soroggins  was  the  laTOorite  throog^- 

22.^-It  was  now  a  horse  to  a  hen,  and  oot.     It  was  altogether  a  sharp  contest,  bat 

Soroggins  threw  his  man  with  apparent  ease,  a  peat  deal  of  time  was  consnmed  in  sbnig- 

23.— Bales,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  ffling  to  obtain  the  advantage  in  throwing, 

spectators,  once  more  appeared  at  the  n^ark ;  Kotwithstanding  the  great  saperioiity  Eales 

bat  it  was  all  ap  with  mm,  and,  by  waf  of  a  had  in  standing  over  his  opponent,  united 

qoietas,  Soroggins  pat  in  so  teemendoas  a  with  his  first-rate  skill,  he  coaid  not  pre- 

hit  under  his  right  ear  that  he  was  fioored  vent  Soroggios  from  goinff  in.  The  admirers 

like  a  shot.    He  conld  not  come  again.   The  of  science  were  mooh  disappainted  at  tha 

battle  lasted  twenty-two  minntes.  defeat  of  Eales. 

From  the  guocess  SoroggiiiB  had  met  with  in  hia  bozing  oareery  and  the 
numerona  pationa  of  the  art  who  rallied  round  him,  he  waa  emibled  to  com- 
mence pnblican.  He  accordingly  opened  the  Waterman'a  Arma,  at  Stangate, 
Lambeth,  for  the  entertainment  of  the  sporting  world.  Hia  house  in  summer 
time  was  then  pleasantly  and  attractiyely  situated,  commanding  a  view  across 
the  Thames,  a  part  of  the  Tenerable  Abbey,  and  Westminster  Hall,  with  the 
old  St  Stephen's,  and  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  destroyed  by  fire  in  1836. 
The  name  of  John  Soroggins,  in  large  letters,  at  the  top  of  the  premises, 
mig^t  be  seen  from  the  other  side  of  the  river,  operating  as  an  inducement, 
not  only  to  sporting  characters,  but  to  many  an  old  ahipmate  of  the  Aigo  to 
call  and  give  our  hero  a  friendly  turn.  He  did  not  want  for  company  of 
every  description.  Peers  and  costexmongers  all  contributed  to  make  the  pot 
boil;  and,  though  Scroggy  could  not  boast  of  the  doquenoe  of  a  Cicero,  yet 
he  never  suffered  any  of  his  customers  to  depart  without  receiving  a  ready 
answer.  Life,  in  a  variety  of  ahapes,  was  to  be  seen  under  the  roof  of  this 
little  caterer  for  the  public.  In  another  part  of  his  dwelling,  the  ''  saloon" 
was  not  the  least  importance  in  the  picture.  In  ruder  hands  it  was  merely 
a  skittle  ground,  but,  under  the  taste  and  judgment  displayed  by  "  Scroggy," 
it  assumed  a  new  and  prominent  feature.  A  gallery  was  now  added  to  it,  in 
addition  to  its  being  boarded  over  for  the  accommodation  of  spectators,  and 
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embellidied  with  cbanddien.  Every  Taesday  night  it  was  opened  as  a 
school  for  the  art  of  self<*defenee ;  and  here  this  remnant  of  the  Olympic 
games  was  conducted  with  characteristic  spirit  to  overflowing  audiences. 
Scroggins  himself  usually  appeared  as  a  first-rate  actor,  assisted  by  several 
professionals,  in  most  of  these  performances,  to  explain  and  render  the  art 
attainable.  Here  many  a  novice  was  floored  for  his  temerity,  by  way  of 
initiation,  iajid  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  step  to  a  better  acquaintance  with  the 
practice  and  use  of  the  gloves.  The  "  tip*'  for  admission  was  upon  a  reason- 
able scale,  a  single  sixpence,  and  liquor  to  its  estimated  value  was  allowed. 
The  sporting  dinners  given  by  Scroggins  were  excellent ;  and  the  Waterman's 
Arms  generally  afforded  amusement  to  those  persons  who  were  disposed  to 
take  a  peep  at  the  fun  and  frolic  there  exhibited,  under  the  management  of 
this  comic  hero  of  the  ring. 

Four  months  had  scarody  elapsed  when  Scroggins  again  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  prize-ring,  but  under  very  different  circumstances.  Having  in 
his  last  combat  defeated  one  of  the  most  scientific  boxers  of  the  day,  he  was 
now  called  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  complete  stranger,  and  a  mere  novice. 
It  appears  that  Whittaker,  flrom  Denbigh  in  Yorkshire,  an  oilman  by  trade, 
had  criticised  the  milling  talents  of  Scroggins  rather  freely  in  company ; 
which  criticism  resulted  in  a  battle  between  them.  The  sum  contended 
for  was  fifty  guineas  a  side,  and  so  much  confidence  did  the  Oilman  feel 
upon  entering  the  ring  with  Scroggins  (notwithstanding  his  name  was  a 
sort  of  terror  to  pugilists  in  general),  that  he  put  down  thirty-two  guineas 
of  the  stakes  out  of  lus  own  pocket.  Scroggins  viewed  Whittaker  with 
so  much  indifference  that  he  thought  he  had  merely  to  take  off  his  coat 
and  win  the  fight.  On  Tuesday,  the  9th  of  January,  1816,  the  fistic  heroes 
met  to  decide  this  trial  of  skill  at  Moulsey  Hurst.  The  Oilman  was  under- 
stood to  be  a  clever  and  determined  boxer,  and  so  much  interest  was  excited 
in  the  sporting  circles  that  upwards  of  ten  thousand  persons  witnessed  the 
battle.  The  odds  were  two  to  one  upon  Scroggins,  who  was  seconded  by 
Oliver  and  dark ;  Whittaker  was  attended  by  Cribb  and  Bichmond.  The 
men  shook  hands,  and  at  one  o'dock  the  set-to  commenced :— > 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bonnd  1.— Tha  amatears  expected  more  the  claret  was  seen  trickling  down  WUt- 

of  a  smaaliing  than  a  eoientiSc  fight ;  Scrog-  taker's  face  (no  mriation  in  the  betting), 

gins  thought  so  little  of  his  adTCrsaiy,  that  S. — ^The  Oilman  seemed  faXL  oi  plnck  and 

he  went  to  work  sans  ceremoniet  bat  hit  short  eager  for  battle.    Scroggins  again  nit  short, 

with  his  left  hand ;  the  Oilman*  in  return,  bat  Whittaker  improved  on  the  opening,  and 

planted  a  slight  nobber.    The  oombatauts  made  a   sharp  left-handed   blow.      Some 

fooght  their  waT  into  a  rallj,  and  some  sharp  desperate  miUine   occurred  ;   no   want  of 

blows  weie  •xoaanged,  at  the  end  of  which  spirit  on  either  side.   In  closing  mach  strag* 
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oiiiif  took  jpbee,  wluB  Am  OQinaa  got  Mvaj, 
oat  wM  vlumMktHj  Mni  dowst 

8^— Thit  WM  altogether  a  wttll-fimi^t 
round.  If  the  OOihaii  did  not  diow  nqmr- 
Istife  toienoe,  be  ennoed  qneUtiet  tfaet  oon- 
▼inoed  the  neotaton  he  weenot  to  be  beaten 
off  hand,  scroggini  attacked  hia  adrenaiy 
with  mooh  detemiiiiaiion,  and  VHiittaker 
■bowed  equal  reiolation  in  a  iharp  rally,  till 
be  went  down. 

4.^49oieiice  wae  not  the  forte  of  the  oom- 
batanti;  downright  millmg  was  the  order 
of  tbif  round.  Soroggint  mived  wreral 
hiti,  and  did  not  eppear  to  nibb  advantage 
as  wae  expected.  Tlie  Oilman  fooffbt  with 
mooh  tteadinen  and  oomponiTe,  and  hia  left 
hand,  in  aome  iiiitanfwii,  wai  anooeMAil. 
Tbe  men  rattled  in  a  doee,  when  the  Oil- 
man, with  much  dexterity,  threw  hia  adTer- 
Miy.  The  oddi  nevertheie«  were  still  hi^ 
upon  Scroggins. 

6.— It  was  evident  that  Seroggins  bad 
paid  little  attention  to  training ;  and,  at  this 
eariy  stage  of  the  fight,  bis  wind  appeared 
rather  tieaoberous.  The  Oilman  attacked 
his  adTenanr  in  good  style,  and  bad  the 
soperiority  or  hitting.  8otogipn»  dipped  in 
making  a  hit,  bat  soon  recovered  nimself 
upon  one  knee,  and  with  mooh  fovoe  levelled 
his  man. 

6.— Both  combatants  on  their  mettle; 
redprooal  fighting  took  place.  The  Oilman 
proved  himself  a  mnob  oetter  man  than  be 
was  thought  to  be.  Tbe  odds  fell  to  six  to 
four. 

7.— ^9oroggins  came  to  the  seratoh  much 
distressed  and  out  of  wind.  The  Oilman 
improved  upon  tlus  droumstanoe  and  made 
several  tellmg  blows,  ultLmately  flniAwjy 
the  round  in  his  fitvour.    (Applause.) 

8.— Soronins  could  not  recover  his  wind : 
and,  to  avoia  recdving  punishment,  resorted 
to  some  strange  mancmvres  to  amuse  his 
adverttry.  \vhittaker  was  not  to  be  de- 
luded, and  stuck  to  Soroggy  hard  and  fiui 
till  be  was  thrown. 

9.^Soroggins  came  up  firedier,  and  at- 
tacked his  opponent  with  unshrinking  cour- 
age. A  rally  took  place,  whidi  was  des- 
perately oontested;  but  fimshed  to  the 
advantage  of  Soroggins,  who  darkened  the 
Oilman  s  left  peeper. 

10  and  II.— Both  of  these  rounds  were 
fought  with  manliness  and  resdution.  It 
was  plain  Seroggins  bad  oonnderable  work 
to  get  through  before  viotoiy  would  crown 
his  efforts. 

12.— Whittaker  seemed  more  consneuous 
for  high  game  and  wrestling  capabilitiee 
than  a  sound  acquaintance  with  the  prind- 
ples  of  the  pugilistic  art ;  he  threw  Seroggins 
in  great  style. 

18  and  14.— Bather  in  favour  of  Seroggins. 

15. — Hfire  the  Oilman  showed  to  much  ad- 
vantage, lie  put  in  several  blowe,  both  down. 

16  to  80.— Several  trifling  cUangee  oc- 
purred  during  these  rounds ;  m  one  of  which 
Seroggins  met  with  an  accident  in  iklling, 


wbidi  might  have  terminated  the  batOe; 
but  his  fortitude  as  well  as  poHcy  was  ao 
greal,  that,  notwithstanding  the  «arudatiiig 
pain  be  suffered,  be  did  not  even  oommum- 
cate  the  droumstaace  to  bis  seoond,  but 
fought  on  under  oonnderable  dimdvantage. 
From  the  numerous  antics  and  manoBuvres 
he  played  off,  be  recovered  himself  in  some 
degree,  and  succeeded  in  damaging  bis  op- 
ponent s  remaining  eje. 

81  to  40  and  last.— It  is  unnecesauy  to 
detail  the  whole  of  theee  rounds;  soflioe  it 
to  observe  the  Oilman  oontested  the  whole 
ofthem  with  resolution  and  true  game.  He 
fought  till  without  the  power  of  direoiiiig 
his  blows.  He  resi^nea  the  contest  wii£ 
rductance ;  nrginff  his  not  being  reduced  in 
bodily  strength.  In  fiust,  he  was  bumsndy 
persuaded  by  Mr.  Jackson  and  his  fitiends, 
to  retire,  as  he  had  no  chanoe  whatever, 
from  his  defective  vidon.  In  other  reqpecti 
there  is  no  doubt  but  he  might  have  pro- 
tracted the  battle. 

Bbmabxs.— Soroggins  had  nearly  given 
the  diance  away  on  this  occasion  by  over- 
weening self-conceit,  and  the  contempt  wHh 
which  ne  viewed  the  pretensions  of  Whit- 
taker.  The  victory  indeed  was  more  owing 
to  faJs  good  fortune  than  to  judgment.  He 
laughed  at  the  idea  of  traminff  to  beat  a 
nonce,  and  never  loft  his  home  for  a  single 
night.  In  consequence  of  this  neglect,  he 
took  an  hour  and  dzteen  minntee  to  beat 
Whittaker,  which,  had  he  been  in  good  con- 
dition, it  is  presumed  he  might  have  accom- 
plished in  half  an  hour.  Scrosgins  (abnoit 
too  late )  found  out  the  &ult  he  haa  com- 
mitted m>m  neglect  of  training.  It  was  a 
fortunate  moment  for  our  hero  when  the 
Oilman  was  taken  from  the  ground.  The 
memorable  defeat  and  ruin  m  Brongbton 
ought  always  to  operate  as  a  usefol  lesK»  to 
all  pugilista—more  eepedally  to  oonqueron 
—  respecting  their  preparatory  conduct. 
Seroggins  bad  nearly  tallMi  a  victim  to  this 
blind  confidenoe.  His  fome  was  tottering 
onapredinoe.  Seroggins  too  was  extremdy 
inconect  in  bis  distances,  but  ndtfaer  of 
the  combatants  fought  upon  the  defendve. 
Whittaker  was  evidently  the  better  wrestler, 
and  Scroffgy  appeared  more  punished  about 
his  nob  than  m  anv  other  battle.  Had  not 
Soroggins  suooeedea  in  doeing  the  remain- 
ing peeper  of  Whittaker,  the  termination 
might  have  been  rather  doubtfoL  as  the 
latter  was  not  seriondy  dimUed  in  body  nor 
distressed  in  wind.  Though  he  retired  from 
the  ring  a  defeated  man,  it  is  but  common 
justice  to  state  that  a  gamer  pugiUst  than 
Whittaker  never  quitted  the  fida.  Thirty 
Dounds  was  odlected  on  the  ground  by  Mr. 
Jadrson,  as  a  reward  for  the  bravery  tiie 
loser  had  displayed.  Notwithstanding  the 
latter  resigned  &e  contest,  he  still  enter- 
tained an  opinion  that  Seroggins  was  not 
the  best  man,  and  attributed  the  diance 
going  against  him  to  his  being  a  stranger  to 
ue  tactics  of  the  priie-ring. 
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From  tlie  rapid  oonquests  he  had  obtained,  BcrogginB  was  at  this  period 
the  enyy  of  the  boxing  cirole§  His  house  was  numerously  attended;  he 
was  enjoying  the  fruits  of  peaoe  and  the  reward  of  his  yiotories ;  smoking 
his  pipe  with  ease  and  pleasure,  and  laid  up  as  it  were  in  ordinary,  resting 
from  the  fatigues  of  war.  But  peace  was  not  the  element  in  which  Jack 
was  seen  to  adyantage  ;  therefore,  out  of  numerous  challenges  offered  to  him, 
he  accepted  one  from  a  countryman  of  the  name  of  Church,  a  natiye  of  Glou- 
cester, who,  it  seems,  '^  had  heard  of  battles,''  and  thirsting  to  obtain  fighting 
glory,  had  determined  to  lead  **  a  dull  inglorious  life"  no  longer.  He  left 
Gloucester  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  challenging  our  hero ;  and  Colonel 
(afterwards  the  Earl  of)  Berkeley,  lus  patron,  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  his 
qualifications,  that  he  backed  him  for  100  guineas. 

Church,  it  appears,  had  milled  all  the  best  men  in  Gloucestershire,  was  well 
known  as  a  staunch  man,  was  taller  than  his  adversary,  and  possessed  a 
hardy  and  erect  frame.  Upon  the  match  being  made  he  went  into  training 
near  Enfield;  during  which  period  he  gave  proof  that  he  was  capable  of 
performing  no  little  in  the  milling  way.  Three  countrymen  called  at  the 
house  where  he  resided,  and  rudely  challenged  him  to  fight.  Church, 
shamefully  careless  about  the  engagement  he  was  under,  with  more  rashness 
than  judgment,  accepted  their  offer;  fortune  favoured  him,  for  in  a  very 
short  time,  it  was  reported,  he  disposed  of  the  whole  three,  and  public 
rumour  ran  that  he  was  likely  to  turn  out  a  troublesome  customer  for 
Scro^^ins. 

On  Tuesday,  August  20th,  1816,  the  men  met,  and  Houlsey  Hurst  was 
once  more  the  theatre  of  pugilistic  display.  Myriads  of  persons  left  the 
metropolis,  in  all  directions,  to  view  the  renowned  Scroggins,  among  whom 
were  Lord  Yarmouth,  Colonel  Berkeley,  Captain  Barclay,  etc.  Yehides  of 
all  descriptions,  from  the  barouche  and  four  to  the  scavenger's  mud-cart, 
were  in  requisition  at  an  early  hour,  to  reach  the  destined  spot ;  the  blood- 
horse,  in  all  the  pride  of  high  breeding,  was  galloping  by  all,  and  the  more 
humble  donkey  and  the  spare  nacker  trotting  and  snorting  along  the  road,  to 
be  up  in  time.  Pedestrians  of  all  ranks  formed  a  moving  scene,  and  by 
twelve  o'clock  many  thousand  penons  crowded  the  Hurst.  Church  appeared 
first,  and  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring;  Scroggins  shortly  following  hiB 
example.  The  former  was  seconded  by  Tom  Belcher  and  Bill  Gibbons,  the 
latter  by  Cribb  and  dark.  At  a  quarter  past  one  the  men  shook  hands. 
Three  to  one  on  Scroggins.  The  battle  lasted  fifty-eight  minutes,  and  fifty 
rounds  took  place,  as  follow :— 
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THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  I.  Boroggim,  on  wttuiff-to,  Memed 
anzioiis  to  Iw  ai  work,  bat  hit  short.  He, 
howeTer,  Mon  made  up  for  this  defioienoj 
by  ffiving  hit  opponent  two  despemto  fitoers, 
which  (vodncea  the  olaret  in  a  twinkling. 
Church  teemed  electrified  by  the  aeferity  of 
hii  hiti,  exchanged  a  few  blowa,  tomed 
roond  in  oonftuion,  and  waa  nltunately  wnt 
down.    (Three  to  one  on  Scroggins.) 

2.— Ghoroh  appeared  at  the  loratoh  bleed- 
ing. Scroffgins  aet-to  determinedly,  and 
aoon  showea  nia  opponent  the  aerere  poniah* 
ment  he  waa  likely  to  enooimter,  by  patting 
in  two  aevere  blowa,  right  and  left,  on  hia 
nob.  Churoh  again  torned  round  ooofnaedly, 
bat  drew  the  cm  of  hia  antagoniat.  Sorog- 
gina  evinced  hia  aa])erioritT,  and  finiahed 
thia  round  decidedly  in  hia  nvonr,  by  aend- 
ing  hia  man  down.  In  thia  earlv  atnge  of 
the  fight,  the  apeeiatora  made  up  thflir  minda 
to  the  ultimaAe  erent,  and  four  to  one  waa 
offered. 

8.— Churoh  did  not  know  what  to  do  with 
hiaantagoniat;  he  waa  onibkly  aent  down  by 
Borogarina,  who  held  up  Doth  hia  handa. 

4.— The  petition  of  Churoh  waa  good,  bat 
there  waa  nothing  of  the  aoientiho  boxer 
about  him;  ncTertheleaa,  he  put  in  aome 
ffood  hita,  and,  in  oloaing,  both  went  down. 
Scrogsina  rolled  over  like  a  tumbler. 

S.^Thia  waa  rather  a  aevere  round,  and, 
in  olocing,  Church  endeaTOured  to  fib  hia 
opponent ;  both  down . 

0. — Scroggina  went  furioualy  in  to  mill  hia 
opponent,  which  he  did  moat  effeotoallT,  and 
aent  Church  down.  Both  their  muga  oegen 
to  ahow  the  effeota  of  puniahment. 

7. — Scroggina  aeemed  determined  to  finiah 
hia  opponent,  but  twice  hit  abort:  he  ruahed 
in  ana  took  great  Ubertiea  with  hia  nob. 
Church  again  went  down. 

B.^Ohurch  appeared  to  have  no  notion  of 
protecting  hia  head  from  the  attacka  of  hia 
opponent.  He  not  only  received  two  deape- 
rate  faoera,  but  waa  puniahed  aeverely  at  the 
ropea,  and  milled  down. 

9. — ^In  thia  round  Scroggina  had  it  all  hia 
own  way ;  he  hit  Church  quite  out  of  the 
ring.    (Great  applauae.) 

10.— Some  good  exohangea.  In  oloaing, 
both  down,  Church  undermoat. 

11.— Chnroh  broke  away  from  a  oloae,  and 

Si  into  a  rally,  but  he  waa  at  length  aent  to 
e  ground. 

12. — In  ftivoar  of  Church ;  he  put  in  two 
good  blowa,  but,  in  oloaing,  both  went  down. 

18.— Scroggina  hit  him  quite  round  againat 
the  ropea,  and  Church  waa  aent  down. 

14.— Scroggina  put  in  a  facer,  and  Chorch 
went  down. 

16.— Church  made  a  hit  and  fell  down. 
(Nineteen  minntea.) 

16.— Scroggina  put  in  two  fiMera,  turned 
faddenly  itmnd  with  all  flie  agility  of  » 


by  flooring 
Churoh. 

17.— Soroggina  broke  from  a  oloae,  and 
exchanged  aome  Uowa;  but  Churoh  ulti- 
mately threw  him. 

18.— Churoh  made  one  or  two  good  atopa, 
but  waa  aent  down. 

19.— Soragnna  milled  hia  opponent  in  all 
direotiooa  witiiout  reoeiTing  any  return,  till 
Churoh  went  off  hia  lege. 

20. — Scroggina  waa  the  principal  reoeiTer 
in  thia  round.    In  a  doae,  Doth  down. 

21.— Soroggina,  with  the  utmoat  atmffjraid^ 
on  aetting-to  floored  hia  man,  and  atood  over 
him  with  the  utmoat  contempt 

28.  —  Soroggina  meaaured  hia  diatanoe 
again  weU,  pat  in  a  tremendoua  &oer,  and 
ultimately  threw  hia  opponent. 

88. — Churoh  felt  for  BerogginB*  nob  twice, 
and  threw  him. 

24.— Scroggina  received  a  hit  at  going  in, 
bat,  in  oloainff ,  both  went  down. 

25. — Chuitm  put  in  a  &oer,  but  Soroggina 
aoon  floored  him. 

26.— <7hurch,  with  much  aeveriWf  hit  hia 
opponent  quite  away  from  him,  and  had  the 
beat  of  the  round.  In  oloaing,  boQi  went 
down. 

27. — Church  aeemed  in  thia  round  totally 
off  hia  i^rd.  Soroggina  |mt  in  aeven  aevere 
faoera  m  n^d  auooeaaion,  till  he  aent  Church 
down.    (Twen^  to  one.) 

28.— Soroggina  determined  to  loae  no  time, 
puraued  hia  advantage  with  the  utmoat  qpirit, 
dealing  out  puniahment  at  every  atep.  Hia 
ruah  waa  not  to  be  reaiated,  and  Church 
again  went  down. 

29.— Churoh  gave  hia  opponent  a  check 
upon  hia  nob  aa  ne  waa  gumg  in,  but  it  did 
not  ultimately  prevent  SorQ^pna  from  bor- 
ing him  to  the  ropea,  and  gettmg  him  down. 
(Any  odda.) 

80. — Chnroh  waa  oompletely  on  the  taking 
aystem ;  the  knowledge  of  giving  he  aeemed 
totally  ignorant  of.  A  greater  s^utton  waa 
never  aeen,  no  common  caterer  could  aerve 
hia  inordinate  appetite.  Soroggina  hit  hia 
adveraarr  off  hia  lega. 

81.— Churoh  onlv  appeared  aa  a  mark  to 
hit  at  Stopping  hia  adveraary  waa  out  of 
the  queation ;  he  again  meaaured  hia  length 
onthegraaa. 

82.— ^Scroggina  waa  truly  conapiououa  in 
thia  round.  He  did  aa  he  liked  with  hia 
antagoniat,  till  he  aent  him  down. 

88. — ^It  waa  aatoniahin^  to  aee  Church, 
oonaidering  the  aevere  nulling  he  had  re- 
ceived, continue  to  face  hia  man  with  auch 
eonfidenoe.  He  had  no  chanoe  whatever, 
except  being  knocked  down. 

84.— Churoh  exchanged  aome  blowa  in  thia 
round  rather  to  hia  advantage,  but  ahnoat 
laid  himaelf  down  from  exhanatioii  at  the 
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85.— SoroggiiiB,  in  making  »  hit,  Uterallj 
pushed  down  nia  opponent. 

86.— Ghnioh  was  hit  down  almoit  upon 
eetting-to. 

87. — Soro^jgins,  eager  to  pat  a  finishing 
stroke  to  this  game  artide,  roshed  in  fari- 
cnsly  and  sent  him  down. 

88. — Chnroh's  face  looked  deplorable ;  he 
received  three  tremendous  blows.  Scroggins 
pat  in  also  a  severe  body  blow  with  his  left 
hand,  when  Chorch  as  nsaal  went  down. 

39.— The  battle  might  be  said  to  be  at  an 
end,  bat  Church's  game  was  not  ^et  ex- 
hausted. Soroggins  again  sent  his  man 
down. 

40. — Scroggins  ran  in  to  his  adversary  like 
a  bull,  head  foremost,  at  his  body,  and 
cauf^ht  hold  of  the  waistband  of  his  breeches, 
but  mstantly  recollecting,  as  it  were,  that  he 
had  committed  an  error,  he  slid  his  hands 
upwards.  It  might  have  been  accidental, 
but  the  seconds  of  Church  considering  such 
au  attack  contrary  to  the  established  rules  of 
fighting,  thought  that  to  fulfil  their  duty 
they  ought  to  take  their  man  out  of  the  ring. 
The  umpires,  however,  passed  it  over,  and 
thus,  fortunately  for  Scroggins,  saved  him 
from  the  disagreeable  ciroumstanoe  of  a 
wrangle,  or  perhaps  making  a  drawn  battle 
of  it. 

41.— Though  Church  could  not  win,  vet  he 
now  and  then  felt  for  his  antagonist  s  nob 
shaiply,  and  in  this  round  he  put  in  a  severe 
facer,  but  Scroggins  sent  him  down. 

42. — ^Nothing.  Church  went  down  upon 
setting-to. 

48. — Scroggins  again  nobbed  his  opponent, 
and,  to  add  to  the  severity  of  the  punish- 
ment, Church  received  a  severe  boay  blow 
before  he  found  his  wav  to  the  grass. 

44. — Scroggins  hit  ms  adversary  cleanly 
down,  and  it  was  apprehended  that  ae  would 
not  be  able  to  come  again ;  indeed,  his  backer 
wished  him  to  desist  from  the  contest.  The 
seconds  of  Scrofi^rins  took  the  hint,  and  threw 
up  their  hats  in  the  air  as  the  token  of  vic- 
tory. The  outer  ring  immediatelv  gave  way. 
but  Church  insisted  upon  fighting  longer,  ana 
the 

46th  round  commenced  during  this  confu- 
sion. The  spirit  of  Church  was  good,  but 
his  strength  could  not  keep  pace  with  his 

The  Mends  of  Tom  Hall  (known  as  the  Isle  of  Wight  Hall),  were  ex- 
tremelj  anzions  to  match  him  with  Scroggins  for  200  guineas  a-side ;  bat» 
after  four  meetings  npon  the  subject,  the  last  of  which  was  held  at  the 
Mansion  House  GofEee  House,  February,  1817,  the  partizans  of  Hall  ofEered 
to  pay  half  the  deposit  between  Scroggins  and  Turner,  in  order  to  induce  the 
former  to  rolinquish  that  match.  Hall  also  proposed  to  add  ten  pounds 
which  had  been  forfeited  to  him  in  a  previous  instance,  to  the  battle-money ; 
but  the  offers  were  declined.  Scroggins  had  no  objection  to  fight  Hall, 
provided  he  weighed  no  mora  than  eleven  stone.     However^  it  was  the 


wishes.  Scroggins  was  awake  that  rictory 
was  certain,  and  sent  his  adTcrsazy  down  in 
quick  time. 

46.— Church  was  now  going  Teiy  fast,  and 
was  sent  down  ujpon  setting-to. 

47. — ^The  mortification  of  surrender  urged 
Church  to  continue  the  battle  while  he  was 
able  to  stand  upon  his  le^a ;  but  it  was  all 
up,  and  he  was  only  receiving  unnecessary 
punishment,  being  sent  down  every  round. 

48. — Church  went  dcm  completely  ex- 
hausted. 

49. — ^Notwithstanding  the  reduced  state  of 
Church,  he  made  a  couple  of  hits,  bat  it  was 
only  to  be  sent  down. 

60  and  last. — On  coming  to  the  scratch  he 
was  floored,  stuu  eeremonut  and  not  able  to 
meet  his  man  any  more.  He  was  led  out  of 
the  ring  dreadfully  beaten. 

Bemarks. — ^A  gamer  man  never  entered 
the  ring  than  Church ;  he  proved  himself  a 
complete  taker,  but  as  to  the  winning  conse- 
onences  of  giving  he  had  much  to  learn, 
scro^ns  was  completely  at  home ;  cautious 
of  himself,  his  judgment  was  excellent  in 
perceiving  when  his  antagonist  was  ex- 
hausted, and  going  in  promptly  to  finish  him 
off.  He,  however,  gave  a  chance  away,  by 
running  head  foremost  at  his  opponent's 
body,  a  proceeding  which  at  the  present  day 
would  have  lost  him  the  battle.  ^  Scroggins, 
however,  did  not  win  this  fight  without  con- 
siderable punishment  about  the  nob,  one  of 
his  eyes  being  nearly  closed,  and  his  face 
much  beaten.  He  never  exhibited  anything 
like  such  marks  before.  Church  sprained 
his  ankle  severeljr  in  the  third  round;  and 
had  not  this  accident  occurred,  he  mi^ht 
have  stood  up  much  better,  pca*haps  with 
more  chance  of  ultimate  success.  His  confi- 
dence never  deserted  him  throughout  the 
battle ;  and  he  talked  to  his  second  between 
every  round  of  his  capabilities  to  continue 
the  contest.  After  the  great  success  of 
Scroggins  in  the  two  first  rounds,  when  he 
in  fact  reduced  winning  almost  to  a  cer« 
tainty,  many  of  the  fanc^  expressed  some 
little  astonifliiment  that  nxty-eight  minutes 
should  elapse  before  Soroggins  was  able  to 
send  his  man  out  of  the  ring.  Mr.  Jack- 
son  collected  £20  to  reward  the  bravexy  of 
Church. 
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geaenl  opinion  among  the  best  judges  of  pugilism  that  Hall  was  too  heary 
for  our  hero. 

After  six  months'  interval,  Scroggins  again  entered  the  prize  ring.  His 
antagonist  on  this  occasion  was  the  afterwards  celebrated  Ned  Turner.  The 
affisdr  came  off  in  a  field  near  Hayes  Turnpike,  Middlesex,  on  Wednesday^ 
Mardi  26,  1817 ;  Scroggins  fighting  Turner  £100  against  £50.  This  con- 
test ended  in  a  draw,  the  particulars  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of 
Ned  Turner,  ante,  p.  374. 

A  second  match  was  afterwards  made  on  the  10th  of  Tune,  1817,  Scroggins 
fighting  Turner  £  120  against  £  80. 

Upon  a  review  of  the  merits  of  the  drawn  battle  above  mentioned,  some 
doubts  appeared  to  exist  in  the  minds  of  the  backers  of  Scroggins  respecting 
the  result  of  the  coming  fight.  The  following  contest,  however,  which  took 
place  ad  ini&rimy  not  only  tended  to  remove  the  doubts  in  question,  but 
operated  so  strongly  towards  increasing  their  former  confidence  in  Scroggins 
as  to  raise  the  odds  to  three  to  one  that  he  was  the  victor. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  Tom  Oliver's  house  in  Peter  Street,  Westminster, 
on  Friday,  May  2, 1817,  to  complete  the  stakes  for  the  match  between  Sutton 
and  Ned  Painter.  Several  pugilists  were  present  upon  this  occasion,  among 
whom  were  Scroggins,  Carter,  West  Country  Dick,  BaUaid,  Puroell,  etc 
Scroggy  having  drank  flreely  during  the  evening  above  stairs,  descended  into 
the  parlour  and  ridiculed  Dick  upon  his  defeat  by  EandalL  He  also  offered 
to  bet  two  to  one  upon  himself  against  Turner,  which  was  immediately 
accepted  by  Eichmond ;  and,  upon  the  hitter's  taking  up  the  money  to  deposit 
in  some  person's  hands,  Scroggins  seized  hold  of  the  man  of  colour.  Scrog- 
gins now  gave  some  ludicrous  imitations  of  Richmond's  mode  of  milling, 
calling  him  everything  but  a  good  one,  and  offered  to  fight  the  man  of  colour 
in  the  room  for  any  sum.  The  latter  was  much  pressed  to  give  Scroggins  a 
thr^KJng  for  his  improper  conduct,  but  Eichmond  kept  his  temper,  althou^ 
called  a  cur  for  suffering  such  a  little  fellow  to  insult  and  triumph  over  Mfn. 
Richmond  was  not  to  be  moved  from  his  resolution,  and  very  properly  ob- 
served, **  That  as  Scroggins  was  under  an  engagment  to  fig^t  Turner,  the 
sporting  world  should  not  experience  a  disappointment  from  his  <1iwiMifig  the 
man  from  fulfilling  his  agreement."  This  conduct  on  the  part  of  Richmond 
was  admitted  to  be  handsome  and  manly  by  all  present.  Scroggins,  however, 
would  not  be  denied — ^fight  he  would  with  somebody,  and  to  accommodate  his 
penchant,  a  match  was  proposed  between  him  and  young  Fisher  for  twenty 
guineas  a-side,  to  be  decided  instantly,  the  latter  having  gallantly  beaten 
the  rough  and  hardy  Crockey,  before  the  Grand  Duke  of  Russia,  at  Coombe 
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Waixen.  Previoosly,  howeyer,  the  opinion  of  l£r.  Jackson  was  taken  respect- 
ing the  propriety  of  Scroggins  fighting,  consideiing  his  engagement  with 
Tamer.  Mr.  J.  thought  he  onght  not.  Scroggins  overroled  this  olgectumt 
by  declaring  that  nothing  should  hinder  him  from  having  a  miU,  proTided 
Mr.  Farmer  would  make  the  match.  Shelton,  in  conjunction  with  some 
other  persons,  then  put  down  the  money  for  Fisher.  The  large  room  at  the 
hack  of  the  premises  was  lighted  up,  the  scratch  made,  botties,  lemons,  eto.| 
produced;  the  spectators  retired  to  each  end  of  the  room,  and  the  door  was 
locked*  Mr.  Jackson  acted  as  umpire.  Carter  and  Clark  attended  Scroggins ; 
Hichmond  and  a  novice  waited  upon  Fisher.  Three  to  two  on  Scroggins. 
The  parties  shook  hands — ^half  minute  time  was  allowed,  and  sixteen  minutes 
before  twelve  o'clock  at  night  the  battle  commenced.  More  spirited  betting 
or  greater  order  never  was  observed  at  Moulsey,  SheppertoUi  or  Coombe 
Wood. 

THE  FIGHT. 


Boand  1.— On  setting-to  mitohief  being 
meant,  little  ecienoe  waa  displayed  between 
the  combatants ;  Fisher  pat  in  a  sli^t  body 
hit.  Seroffgins  reeled  in  after  his  nsoal 
mode,  and  both  went  to  work  slap  bang- 
some  sharp  nobbers  were  exchanged,  sod, 
in  dosiDg,  both  down,  Beroggy  undermost 
("WeU done,  Fisher!'') 

8.— Fisher,  fall  of  gaiety,  aoain  hit,  first 
on  the  body,  and  seemed  reauately  deter- 
mined apon  following  ap  his  saooess.  Tb^ 
both  nobbed  each  other  smartly;  and  in 
sbraggling  to  obtain  the  throw,  Beroggy,  as 
before,  was  undermost. 

8. — Scroggins,  from  the  effects  of  lashing, 
came  qaite  noisy  to  the  scratch,  and  lao^^- 
mg  at  Fisher,  told  him  if  he  coald  hit  no 
huder  than  he  had  done,  he  most  lose  it, 
and  he  (Soroggms)  woald  soon  coDTince  him 
of  that  fact  Fisher,  not  dismayed  by  this 
threat,  not  onlr  fooght  with  his  opponent 
manfully,  bat  threw  him  completely  on  his 
fiioe.    ("Go  it,  Fisher  I") 

4.— This  was  a  good  roond,  and  Fisher 
pelted  away  so  shaiply,  that  Scrcger  seemed 
rather  sobered  by  the  eontact.  Oeremony 
was  oat  of  the  qaestica,  hit  for  hit  was  re- 
ciprocaUygiTen,  till  Fisher  slipped  and  went 
down.  (Two  to  one  on  Soroggy  was  Toci* 
ferated  by  his  partisans.) 

6.—- Fisher  came  to  the  scratch  in  the 
most  lively  style,  and  set-to  with  as  much 
coolness  as  if  he  had  been  fluting  a  mere 
commoner.  They  soon  dosed*  Fisher  onder- 
most. 

6.— Nothing  but  milling  was  the  order  of 
this  roond ;  both  down. 

7.'*Scroggina  rushed  at  his  opponent  with 
the  impetoosity  of  a  bull-dog,  and  made  his 
one-two  tell  upon  Fisher's  mug :  the  latter 


stood  to  him  like  bricks,  and  contended 
idy  till  he  found  himself  undermost  in 
throw^^(This  change  on  the  part  of 
brought  offers  forward  of  four  to 
in  his  fiiTour.) 

8.— Fisher  went  to  work  manftilly,  and 

sroffsins  slipped  down  from  a  hit,  bat, 
iy  recovering  himsdf,  instead  of 
finishing  the  round,  he  rushed  at  Fisher, 
when  some  diarp  blows  were  exchanged  till 
both  went  down. 

9.— Fisher  with  the  utmost  ease  eest 
Beroggy  down.  {**  BimTO,  Fidier— slick  to 
himfmykdl**) 

lOd— One  of  Sorogsins's  peepers  seemed  a 
little  damaged,  but  his  canvas  appeared  so 
impenetrable  that  the  darst  scomed  to  make 
its  ap^earanoe.  Both  again  down ;  bat 
Scroggins,  while  on  the  knee  of  his  second, 
gave  two  or  three  loud  hems,  as  if  to  im- 
prove his  wind. 

11.— Hiis  was  a  truly  punishing  roond. 
I^dier  hit  Soros^^ins  slightlv  down^he  was 
up  again  in  a  twinkling,  and  most  fiirioudy 
went  in  to  mill  his  opponent ;  he  was,  how- 
ever, ultimatdy  sent  down. 

12.— Fisher  pat  in  a  good  ftoer;  but,  in 
dosing,  both  down. 

18.— As  vet,  nothing  was  the  matter  with 
Fisher,  and  considering  Scro^igins  was  three 
parts  grottgr  upon  commencing  the  fight,  he 
convincea  uose  around  him  what  a  fine 
constitution  he  possessed.  Fisher  was  also 
viewed  with  admiration— and  makin|r  allow- 
ance for  his  '*  greennees"  in  contending  with 
a  pugilist  at  the  top  of  the  tree,  he  proved 
himself  an  ugbr  customer  for  this  modem 
Dutch  Sam.  Li  this  round  Fisher  had  the 
best  deddedly. 

14.— Scroggins  went  down  in  dosing,  but 
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»  ftdTUiiaM  wti  on  hif  nda.  Wboi  on 
I  Moond'i  loiM,  lie  aiiMringly  obserrad  to 
■her,  tlutt  **ho  ooold  not  hit  nwd  enongh; 


tboftdv 

hill 

Fiiher, 

he  had  better  give  it  in,  m  a  few  more  of'Aw 

hiti  mmt  finiu  him.** 

16  to  17.-*Notiiinff  materitl  on  either 
tide. 

18.— In  thie  round  Soroggy  wm  floored. 
Great  aroUue  to  Fisher. 

19  to  id.— Thoogh  Scrogginf  was  the  fii- 
voorite,  yet  many  present  oonsidered  the 
event  at  this  stage  of  the  fight  doohtfol. 
(Upon  several  oners  being  msdot  Soroggy 
observed,  "  Aye,  bet  away,  gentlemen,  I  oan 
win  it  like  fim.  I  lay  two  to  one  on  my« 
self.") 

24  to  89.— I^er  appeared  still  fresh,  and 
notwithstanding  the  desperate  mshing  for- 
ward of  Scroggins  to  take  the  fight  oat  of 
him,  he  never  flinched  from  his  man,  hot 
fought  with  Scroggins  like  a  gamecock.  At 
the  condosion  of  this  roond,  which  was  in 
fkvoar  of  the  cove  of  Stangate,  he  exclaimed 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  '*  Who  can  beat 
me,  alive  P    I  can  mill  any  of  'em ! " 

80  to  88.— Scroggins  had  the  worst  of 
these  rounds.  lie  appeared  rather  dis* 
tressed,  and  from  the  eifeots  of  the  grog 
reeled  about.  Fisher  exchanged  many  blows 
to  his  advantage. 

88. — This  round  was  complete  hammer- 
ing. ScroRvins  wanted  to  put  an  end  to  tiie 
fignt,  and  tought  his  way  in  with  all  the 
determination  of  a  lion.  His  blows  were 
terrific— and  although  he  went  down  from  a 
sharp  hit,  he  instanu y  jumped  up  again  and 
milled  Fisher  furiously  till  ne  oot  him  down. 
Carter  now  ofilsred  a  guinea  to  nalf-a-erown. 
"  Bravo,  Soroggy— he  is  an  astonishing  fel- 
low ! "  was  thegeneral oiy. 

34  to  86.— Well  contested  on  both  sides: 
but  in  the  latter  round  Fisher  missed  putting 
in  a  blow,  that  might  have  materi^y  turned 
the  fight  in  his  favour.  He  had  hit  Scrog- 
gins away  firom  him  twice,  near  the  comer 
of  the  room,  that  laid  him  open,  and  instead 
of  following  up  the  chance,  he  retreated 
and  got  sent  down.  Sorogvins  again  loudly 
hemmed,  upon  his  second's  knee,  for  wind. 
87.— Scroggins  sent  down   Fisher  in   a 


twinkHng.  This  blow  was  on  the  &ee,  and 
from  its  tremendous  severity,  his  oounten- 
aaceohanffed.  Scroggins  shouted  with  giea» 
and  offered  to  bet  anything. 

88.— Fisher  again  went  down  from  a  dight 
hit.  Scroggins,  with  much  contempt  and 
confidence,  '*What  do  you  think  of  thatf 
101  bet  a  hundred  to  ooe.  Ill  win  it.** 

89  to  48.— Fisher  fbu^t  manfully,  but  a 
change  had  taken  place;  he  showed  signs 
of  weskness,  and  went  down  in  all  these 
rounds.  (£860  to  £100  on  Scroggy,  and  his 
partisans  roared  with  delist.) 

48.— Scroggins  now  began  to  finish  in  high 
style,  and  dMit  out  some  tremendous  punish- 
ment. (Guinea  to  a  shilling  was  offned*  but 
not  taken.) 

44  and  last— Fisher  came  to  the  scratch 
mudi  distressed,  and  Scroggins  sgain  milled 
him  down.  On  time  beug  called,  Fisher 
could  not  rise  from  his  seooid's  knee,  being 
very  faint  and  rather  sick,  upon  which  Scrog- 
gins was  declared  the  conqueror.  ThebatUe 
lasted  forty-one  minutes. 

Bbmarks. — Fisher  must  be  pronounced  a 
ffood  man,  and  had  he  fought  more  at  the 
head  he  might  have  been  able  to  have  given 
a  better  aocount  of  the  battle.  His  mug 
was  a  little  battered,  but  in  other  resfieots 
he  did  not  exhibit  severe  marks  of  punish- 
ment. He  attributed  his  loss  to  the  very 
heavy  falls  he  experienced  more  than  to  the 
blows  he  encountered,  and  walked  from  the 
sceneof  action  without  any  help.  Scroggins 
fought  under  disadvantage;  but  the  confi- 
dence he  possessed  was  truly  astonishing. 
He  urged  that  he  could  be2  all  the  light 
weights,  and  entertained  an  idea  that  six 
men  in  the  whole  kingdom  did  not  exist  who 
oould  conquer  him.  He  was  much  inebri- 
ated, and  the  danger  be  was  likely  to  ex- 
perience by  losing  a  chance  in  his  ensuing 
fight  with  Turner,  seemed  not  in  the  least  to 
operate  on  his  mind.  Though  the  above 
conquest  was  not  an  ea^  fight,  he  was  as 
anxious  to  bet  upon  himself  as  the  most 
interested  looker-on,  offering  terms  almost 
on  every  round.  He  was  more  beaten  about 
the  hoe  than  his  antagonist. 


It  was  now  decidedly  two  to  one,  and  in  many  instances  the  odds  were 
stQl  higher  throughout  the  sporting,  that  Scroggins  would  add  another  laurel 
to  his  wreath,  in  his  second  combat  with  Turner,  on  the  10th  of  June,  1817, 
at  Sawbridgeworth,  Hertfordshire,  but  the  snules  of  fortune  abandoned 
our  hero,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  he  found  himself  in  defeat. 
(See  p.  377.) 

The  only  consolation  Scroggins  experienced,  after  his  mind  had  overcome 
the  shock  was  attributing  his  loss  to  an  accidental  blow  he  received  upon  the 
throat  in  the  third  round,  and  which  swelled  so  rapidly  as  almost  to  deprive 
him  of  the  power  of  breathing;  nothing  oould  satisfy  his  wounded  feelings 
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but  another  oppoitanity  to  retrieve  bis  loet  laurels.  Tuznery  without  hesita- 
tion, agreed  to  accommodate  him,  and  Scroggins  was  so  confident  of  Tictory, 
that  he  put  down  the  principal  part  of  the  money  himself,  to  make  the  stakes 
£150  apside,  the  combat  to  take  place  on  Tuesday,  October  7,  1817.  But 
the  charm  was  broken — ^the  inyincibiHty  of  Scroggins,  in  the  sporting  world, 
was  at  an  end — ^no  longer  a  winning  man  his  defects  were  too  prominent  to 
be  OTerlooked.  A  material  falling  off  was  observed  at  his  benefit  and  he  was 
altogether  so  much  reduced  that  the  odds  oi  the  third  contest  were  seven  to 
four  against  him. 

During  the  time  allowed  for  training,  Scroggins,  as  on  a  former  instance, 
unmindful  of  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  his  health,  in  an  inebriated 
moment  had  an  accidental  turn  up  with  Bob  Oregson  at  Belcher's.  In  this 
skirmish  he  went  down,  and  sprained  one  of  his  legs  so  severely  that  he  did 
not  recover  firom  its  effects  for  upwards  of  a  month ;  but,  to  make  amends  for 
this  indiscretion,  so  much  did  he  fancy  this  match,  that  he  sold  his  house, 
quitted  the  character  of  a  publican,  and  became  a  private  individual,  **  in 
order,"  as  he  observed,  <^  to  be  more  able  to  keep  to  his  training." 

His  third  battle  with  Turner  was  fought  at  Shepperton  October  7,  1818 
(which,  as  well  as  the  former,  will  be  found  under  the  Memoir  of  Tubiteb, 
p.  382).  Notwithstanding  his  professed  contempt  for  regular  training, 
Scroggins  appeared  in  the  ring  in  better  condition  than  his  opponent.  It 
was  evident  to  every  one  present  that  Soroggy  strained  every  point  to  win  ; 
and  it  is  but  common  justice  to  remark,  that  his  character  as  a  boxer  rose 
higher,  in  every  point  of  view,  on  that  day  than  in  any  of  his  previous 
battles. 

Poor  Scroggy's  course  was  now  a  downward  one.  He  had  survived  his 
fame ;  and,  never  heeding  the  cautions  of  prudence,  he  paid  the  penalty, 
which  men  in  every  profession,  pugilism  by  no  means  excepted,  must  pay 
for  disregarding  her  dictates. 

He  was  successively  defeated  by  Tack  Martin,  the  opponent  of  "Rai^i^fill^ 
(see  p.  398),  at  Moulsey,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1818,  after  a  game  fig^t 
of  sixty-five  rounds,  in  two  hours  and  two  minutes ;  by  Josh.  Hudson,  at 
the  same  place,  August  24,  1819,  in  eleven  rounds,  occupying  eighteen 
minutes ;  and  twice  by  David  Hudson,  the  first  time  in  May,  the  second  in 
July,  1820. 

Scroggy,  however,  was  still  game,  and  ready  for  anything.  Determined 
as  he  himself  said,  ''  to  lick  somebody  afore  the  year  was  out,  pervis- 
ing  he  could  get  backers,"  Tack  looked  in  on  the  30th  of  November,  1820,  at 
a  '*  spread"  given  at  Ilandall's  in  Chancery  Lane,  by  sundry  patrons  of  the 
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fistic  ait.  Spring,  Pmoell,  "Randall,  Tnrnery  Martiiiy  lUL  Bampflon,  Harry 
Holty  and  others^  were  among  the  gaerts,  and  tbe  patter  tamed  on  battles 
past  and  matches  to  come.  A  swell  observed,  that  **  if  he  could  be  got  into 
condition,  he  should  like  to  see  a  null  between  Holt  and  the  Old  Tar,  on 
account  of  the  oontrast  of  their  styles."  Holt  expressed  his  approbation  of 
the  proposal,  and  six  weeks  was  mooted  as  the  period.  Jack,  always  rough 
and  ready,  replied,  '^  Why,  as  to  that  then  matter,  'tain't  no  match  between 
me  and  Holt;  I  can  lick  him  like  a  babby.  I  noTer  was  so  ill  witti  a  cold 
in  all  my  bom  days;  but  as  to  time,  why  I'll  fight  him  any  time  you  like, 
even  now,  bad  as  I  am.''  Holt  returned  Seroggins  thanks  for  his  candour ; 
but,  in  retum,  thought  Seroggins  would  have  no  chance ;  ^'howcTer,*'  con« 
duded  Cicero, ''  far  be  it  from  me  to  aggravate  the  gentlemanly  sort  of  man's 
impatience :  I  too  think,  if  it  can  be  managed,  there's  no  time  like  time 
present"  ''I'm  ready,"  retorted  Seroggins;  ''but  the  winner  shall  have 
the  whole  of  the  purse."  "Audi  am  agreeable,"  replied  Holt  Ten  guineas 
were  quickly  posted,  and  the  usual  preparations  were  made  for  the  contest. 
Turner  and  Martin  seconded  Seroggins;  Puroell  and  Sampson  were  for  Holt 
Spring  was  time-keeper.  Five  to  four  on  Seroggins  on  one  side  of  the  room, 
and  five  to  four  on  Holt  among  the  ottier  party. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.  — The  sttitQde  of  Holt  wm  both  w«nt  down.     ''BimTo!**  from  the 

elegant,  and  he  appeared  also  diffioolt  to  Pinke,  ''it's  an  ezoeUent  fight    Both  axe 

be  got  at.    Serogginf  waa  not  long  in  oom-  good   men  ;    and  Jaek'a  aa   good  aa  hia 

mencing  hii  ikvourite  roah,  and  he  boied  master."    Soroggina  seemed  rather  tooched 

in  upon  his  opponent  till  he  abadntely  in  the  wind,  and  he  gave  a  load  hem. 

ran  down  Holt  in  the  eorner,  and  feu  9.— Holt,  in  this  round,  was  everything, 

npon  him.  He  gave  Soroggy  three  &oem  without  any 

8.^This  round  waa  all  fighting:  and  the  return,  and  also  hit  him  down.    **  SeRKgy, 

wisty;«aston  flew  about  tfll  both  went  down,  ball  spoU  your  beantiftil  mug,  if  you  dZi 

but  Holt  undermost.  take  oare. 

8.— The  fine  soienoe  of  Holt  here  told ;  10  and  llw— Two  dashing  xounda.    In  the 


and  he  planted  two  nobbers  with  his  left  last,  Sorogffv  went  down  fiwm  a  slip.    Tea 

hand  without  any  retum.    Sorognns,  how-  minutes  had  elapsed, 

erer,  went  in  npon  the  old  taok  when,  after  12.— Hdt,  after  making  a  slight  blow, 

some  exohanges.  Holt  got  him  down.  slipped  down.    8iz  to  fimr  on  Holt. 

4.— After  some  exchanges  of  blows  upon  18  to  16.— The  blows  of  Holt  were  not 

their  nobs,  the  oombatants  elosed,  and  Holt  effeotiTe  enoo^  to  take  the  fight  out  of 

weayed  his  opponent- in  the  Bandall  style.  Seroggins.    It  was  hard  millingm all  these 

Seroggins  got  the  throw,  and  Holt  was  rounds.      Seroggins  saidtonis  seeonda, 

und«rmost.  "  Don't  water  me  so  much ;  it's  all  riirht : 

6.— The  left  hand  of  Hoh  told  sererely,  I  can't  loae  it." 

and  Seroggins  went  away  with  the  force  of  18.— Holtfs  left  eye  was  rather  damaged, 

the  hits.    Both  down.  and  the  claret  had  made  its  appearance  on 

8.    Serogjpna  rushed  in  on  Holt,  but  in  his  mug.     This  was  a  tremendous  round, 

he  missed  his  opponent,  and  and  Scroffgins  threw  Holt ;  but  he  behaved 


ftll.     He  immediately  got  up,  and  said,  handsomely  to  his  &Uen  opponent.— instead 

"Gentlemen,  I  beg  your  pardon ;  I  oould  of  fidling  upon  him,  as  he  might  have  dene, 

BOthelpit.**  he  walked  away.    "  Bravo ;  you  an  a  good 

7  and  8.— Nothing  else  but  fighting—  Uttle  fellow.** 

giving  and  taking  without  flindung,  till  17r-Soroggins*s  nob  was  a  litde  ehanged, 
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and  he  again  reoeiT«d  Wo  fiioera.    Sorog- 
gini  also  went  down. 
16.^After  an  exchange  of  blows,  Sorog- 


ffina  laughingly  obaerred  to  Holt,  "  If  jon 

aon*t  hit  harder,  my  boji , 

it/*    Both  down.—Twenty  xninates. 


,  yon  can  ne^er  win 


lO.'Sharp  fighting;  bat . 

down.    Here  Randall  took  aome 


went 
ndy  to 


Holt,  and  gave  him  advice.  "How  many 
seoonda  are  there  to  be  P"  laid  an  amatenr. 
"  If  there  are  forty  it  will  make  no  odds,'* 
observed  Soroggins. 

20. — In  this  ronnd,  Soroggins  received  a 
severe  hit  on  his  throat;  two  &oers  were 
also  added  to  it ;  but  he  wonld  not  be 
denied,  and  scrambled  his  way  in,  till  they 
both  went  down. 

21. — Sffoggins  now  began  to  wink,  and  ho 
was  as  mnch  distressed  as  an  old,  worn  oat, 
broken  winded  poet  prad ;  he,  however,  got 
Holt  down. 

22  and  28.^"  Go  along,  Harry,  it*s  all 
yonr  own ;  he*ll  not  oome  above  two  more 
Toonds.'*  The  left  hand  of  Holt  did  some 
execution,  and  Soroggins  had  now  the  worst 
of  it. 

24.^This  was  a  tremendous  round.  Sorog- 
fjiDB  went  to  work  like  a  blacksmith  hammer- 
vaf  at  a  forge,  and  bored  Holt  into  a  oomer. 
Hit  for  hit  was  exchanged,  till  they  both 
went  down ;  but  Holt  was  nndermost,  and 
the  back  part  of  his  head  cune  in  contact 
with  the  window-seat  "  It's  all  up ; "  and 
Martin  offered  fifteen  to  ten. 

25. — ^Holt  was  quite  an  altered  man,  and 
he  seemed  stupefied  from  the  eifeots  of  the 
fall.  The  whole  of  the  &]ls  throughout  the 
fight  were  heavy  indeed.  When  time  was 
oaUed,  HoH  came  to  the  scratch  with  great 
difficulty.    Soroggins  down  and  undermost. 

26.— The  science  of  Holt  was  much  ad- 
mired ;  and,  although  terribly  distressed,  he 
put  in  two  £eu)ers  before  he  went  down. 
"  He's  nothing  else  but  a  game  man,"  from 
all  tiie  swells. 

27. — Holt  got  better,  and  Soroggins,  in 
going  down,  was  undermost. 


28.— It  was  not  yet  safe  to  Soroggins. 
Both  down. 

29.— This  round  was  severely  contested ; 
but  the  heavy  fall  Holt  received  shook  him 
all  to  pieoee.    Ten  to  five  on  Soroggins. 

80.— Holt  was  game  to  the  last;  he  ex- 
erted himself,  and  got  Soroggins  down. 

81.— Scrtwgins  was  very  much  exhausted, 
but  the  fight  was  not  out  of  him,  and  he 
came  up  first  to  the  scratch.  Both  down. 
Ten  to  three. 

82. — It  was  evident  Holt  oould  not  win, 
and  he  was  sent  down  in  an  instant.  Ten  to 
one. 

88  and  last. — ^Holt  was  sent  down,  and  his 
second  could  scarcely  get  him  on  Ids  knee. 
When  time  was  called,  the  Birmingham 
Youtib  said  he  should  not  fight  any  more. 
Soroggins  immediately  came  up  to  Holt, 
and  said,  "Harry,  give  us  your  hand;  you 
are  a  good  fellow,  and  here's  a  guinea  for 
you !  '*  Great  applause  from  the  swells,  and 
"  Jack,  you  shaU  lose  nothing  by  your  gene- 
rosity and  feeling." 

BemaKKS. — For  two  men  out  of  condition, 
nay,  both  unwell,  particularly  Soroggins,  it 
was  a  much  better  fight  than  nas  frequently 
been  seen  when  boxers  have  been  in  regular 
training.  Soroggins  had  still  some  tremen- 
dous points  about  him,  and  the  old  tar's 
rumbling,  hardy  mode  of  boring  in,  told 
severely  at  close  quarters.  It  was  a  gallant 
battle  on  both  sides ;  but  the  blows  ^  Holt 
were  not  hard  enough  to  stop  the  rush  of 
Scroggins.  The  accident  Holt  received  in 
the  twenty-fourth  round  perhaps  lost  him 
the  fiffht ;  he  also  complained  ox  a  sprained 
thumb  before  he  commenced  the  battle.  In 
a  ring  some  ^d  the  amateurs  thought  Holt 
might  have  stood  a  better  chance.  The 
smiles  of  victory,  which  had  not  been  fiuni- 
liar  to  Scro^gms  in  his  last  six  battles, 
seemed  to  give  him  new  life.  It  was  an 
out-and-out  concern  altogether  ;  and  the 
patrons  of  the  scienoe,  manliness,  and  true 
game  had  a  treat. 


This  flush  of  Buocess  was  followed  by  another  gleam  of  sniishme.  Bcrog- 
gins  found  backers,  and  was  pitted  against  Toe  Parish,  the  Waterman,  who 
having  beaten  Davis,  Harry  Holt,  and  Lashbrook,  was  thought  a  promising 
plant,  in  spite  of  his  having  fallen  beneath  the  all-conquering  arm  of  tho 
ITonpareil,  Tack  Eandall.  Banstead  Downs,  in  Surrey,  on  Saturday,  March 
8,  1831,  were  the  spot  and  time,  and  fifty  guineas  the  sum ;  it  was  the 
second  fight  on  the  above  day.  The  rain  was  pouring  down  in  torrents  when 
Scroggins  appeared  and  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring,  attended  by  Bandall  and 
Paddington  Tones  as  his  seconds.  Parish  showed  soon  afterwards,  followed 
by  Spring  and  Harmer.  Both  men  appeared  in  excellent  condition.  For 
one  hour  and  a  quarter,  the  rival  pugilists  exerted  themselves  in  the  highest 
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ityle  of  oonrage  to  obtain  ihe  yictory.  Tho  changes  were  fteqnent  indeed ; 
two  to  one  on  Scroggins— three  to  one  on  Parish — ^three  to  one  again  on 
Scrogglns — ^then  other  changes.  In  the  fifty-second  ronnd,  from  the  dis- 
tressed state  of  Pariah,  Bandall  threw  np  his  hat,  as  it  did  not  appear  that 
Parish  would  be  again  able  to  appear  at  the  scratch.  He,  howeyer,  re- 
ooveredi  and  fought  till  the  sixty-ninth  round ;  but  in  the  last  three  rounds, 
it  was  a  hundred  pounds  to  a  farthing  in  fayour  of  Scroggins.  The  latter 
behayed  extremely  well,  was  remarkably  steady,  and  reminded  the  spectator 
of  his  best  days.  He  was,  howeycr,  terribly  pumshed.  The  greatest 
anxiety  preyailed  among  the  old  fEuiciers,  who  were  more  than  friendly  in 
their  good  wishes  towards  their  old  fayourite.  In  the  second  round,  Scrog- 
gins fell  with  his  shoulder  against  one  of  the  stakes  (which  circumstance  was 
not  known  to  the  spectators,  and  operated  as  a  great  drawback  to  his  exer- 
tions). Had  not  this  accident  happened,  Scroggins  thought  he  could  have 
won  it  in  much  less  time.  Parish  was  punished  but  little  about  the  head ; 
yet  he  remained  in  a  state  of  stupor  a  short  time  after  the  fight  was  oyer ; 
and  Spring  carried  him  in  his  anns  out  of  the  ring.  Parish  displayed  a 
great  deal  of  game,  and  suffered  yery  seyerely  from  heayy  falls.  If  Parish 
had  gone  in  to  fight  first,  he  might  haye  giyen  a  better  account  of  the  batUe. 
Spring  this  day  conyineed  the  amateurs  he  was  entitled  to  their  praise^  not 
only  as  a  most  attentiye  second,  but  as  a  most  actiye  one ;  and  it  would  not 
be  doing  common  justice  to  the  anxiety  and  exertions  he  displayed  to  make 
<*  ould  Jack"  win,  to  pass  them  oyer  without  notice. 

On  the  Thursday  after  the  aboye  fight,  at  Josh.  Hudson's  benefit,  Parish 
addressed  the  Court,  obsendng,  <Hhat  although  he  had  been  defeated  by 
Scroggins,  he  was  not  satisfied,  and  was  ready  to  have  another  triaL" 
Scroggins,  in  reply,  said,  "  from  the  advice  of  his  friends,  he  had  not  in- 
tended to  haye  fought  any  more ;  but  as  how  he  was  too  much  of  a  gentle- 
man not  to  aoconmiodate  l£r.  Parish,  who  was  also  a  gentlemanly  sort  of 
a  man;  so  he  would  give  him  another  triaL"  A  guinea  a-side  was  de- 
posited ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  the  night  to  make  the  stakes  good,  Parish  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  and  the  guinea,  of  course,  was  forfeited. 

This  sunshine,  however,  was  evanescent,  and  the  course  of  Scroggins's 
history  tends  henceforth  downwards.  In  April,  1822,  as  related  in  the  lifi» 
of  Tox  BxLOHiB,  p.  165  anUf  the  hardy  hero  came  in  contact  with  the 
scientific  Tom ;  on  this  occasion  if  Tom  was  stale  Scroggy  assuredly  was  but 
a  shadow  of  his  former  self,  and  he  was  moreoyer  in  that  state  of  lush  which 
had  now  become  almost  habitual  to  him.  Still,  however,  "  ould  Jack,"  as  he 
was  already  called,  haunted  the  ring  at  every  mill  of  note,  unable  to  quit  the 
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arena  of  his  many  triumphs.  The  milling  ^spirit  strong  within  him/*  was 
shown  on  the  12th  of  June,  1822,  at  Monlsey  Hnrst.  On  that  occasion  the 
fights  between  Ward  and  Acton,  and  Borke  and  Marshall,  havbg  gone  oflF 
nnsatisfactorilj  to  the  patrons  of  boxing  there  and  then  present,  a  brace  of 
conntrymen  offered  themselTos  for  a  pnrse,  and  had  actoally  ''peeled/'  when 
Scroggy  roared  ont,  '*  Gentlemen,  as  yonVe  had  bnt  little  fnn  to-day,  suppose 
I  fight  the  Oipsy,  that  will  produce  sport?"  Cooper  instantly  replied  that 
he  was  ready ;  and  the  extemporaneons  mill  quickly  commenced.  Scroggins 
was  seconded  by  Harry  Uarmer  and  Bill  Eales;  Abbot  and  Turner  picked  up 
the  Gipsy.  In  this  battle  the  rash  and  hardy  little  Tar  showed  the  folly  of 
entering  the  ring  out  of  condition.  He  was  full  of  oranges,  ginger  beer,  and 
heavy  wet,  taken  as  antidotes  to  the  heat  of  the  day,  and  as  unfit  to  fight  as 
a  stall-fed  ox;  nevertheless  he  came  up  to  be  set  down  for  twenty-five 
minutes,  during  which  seventeen  rounds  were  fought;  Scroggins  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  leave  off.  He  afterwards  observed,  '*he  could  not 
win,  but  he  wasn't  half-licked."  This  was  our  hero's  last  appearance  in 
the  P.  R. 

Poor  Scroggins  now  became  a  mere  hanger-on  of  pothouses:  a  droll, 
diverting  vagabond,  occasionally  picking  up  a  few  shillings  as  a  second,  or 
receiving  precarious  assistance  fifom  those  who  had  known  him  in  more 
prosperous  days.  Among  these  Cribb  was  long  his  friend,  and  "  wittles" 
(for  which  Jack  had  an  inordinate  penchant,  until  brilliant  Juniper  utterly 
destroyed  his  digestion)  were  often  set  before  him  from  the  larder  of  the 
generous  host  of  the  Union  Arms.  Occasionally  too.  Jack  would  get  in 
ofiSce  as  a  waiter  at  one  or  other  of  the  Sporting  Houses;  but  his  invincible 
love  of  liquor  soon  lost  him  these  temporary  asylums.  The  editor  of  BeWt 
Life  in  London  (V.  0.  Dowling,  Esq.),  by  frequent  generous  appeals,  and 
taking  Jack's  name  as  the  comic  pseudonyme  for  innumerable  admir- 
able burlesque  poems  on  public  affairs,  political  and  pugilistic,  kept  the 
once  formidable  pugilist,  now  the  poor  pothouse  buffoon,  from  actual 
starvation. 

May  the  example  of  John  Palmer  have  its  proper  weight  with  every  man 
whose  physical  capabilities  lead  him  to  adopt  pugilism  as  a  profession  ;  and 
enforce  the  truth,  that  no  constitution,  however  good,  no  strength,  however 
superior  to  that  of  ordinary  men,  no  amount  of  courage  no  degree  of  deter- 
mination, can  supply  the  want  of  caution,  of  attention  to  training,  of  pru- 
dence, of  moderation  ;  in  short,  of  steadiness  of  conduct  and  becoming  be- 
haviour in  and  out  of  the  ring.  This  is  the  deduction  which  every  attentive 
reader  of  this  history  cannot  fail  to  draw  bom  a  perusal  of  the  lives  of  our 
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mort  eminent  boxers— that  in  the  ring,  as  in  every  other  pnrsoit^  honesty  of 
pi3rpo6e,  self-denial,  and  sobriety  are  indispensable— at  least  while  engaged 
in  straggles  to  attain  distinction. 

Scioggins  departed  this  life  on  the  1st  of  Novemberi  18S6,  in  extreme 
poverty,  having  not  qnite  completed  his  49th  year. 

In  BdPt  Lifi  in  London  of  ITovember  6,  appeared  a  "monody"  of  great 
^ngth,  and  on  the  13th  the  subjoined— 

••BPITAPH    ON    OLD    JACK    S0E0GQIN8,  P.P. 

ST  SIR  FBOSTT-FACSD  FOOD,  BART.,  P.L^.* 

**  Beneath  thii  torf ,  and  namber*d  with  the  dead. 
Poor  old  Ja^Sorogffisfl  xeett  hxi  weaiy  head. 
SiM  form  groteeque  departed,  neTer  more 
To  iet  the  Gaatle  parloar  in  a  roar. 
EiM  ipirit  now  oaooneoionfl  ofdigfarew— 
Hie  active  limbe  all  ttiif  and  motionloM  i 
Proof  against  pain,  or  poverty'a  afeUusk. 
Here  lies  a  Nonpareil— alas,  poor  Jack ! 
Twas  in  the  proud  and  palmj  days  of  flgnt. 
That  first  his  wond*roiis  Prowess  came  to  li|^  | 
And  long  the  annals  of  Uie  ring  shall  tell, 
Floor'd  by  his  fives,  how  many  a  prime  one  fiall; 
How  manv  a  valiant  miller,  triea  and  toogh. 
As  Tietor  hail d  him,  cnring,  'Hold,  enon^I' 
How  from  his  lips  this  laagnftge  oft  hath  dropp'dt 
*  I  bears  no  mahoe  to  the  man  I  Ve  whopp'd ! 
But  his  last  fight  is  fon^ht— the  Champon  grim. 
To  whom  we  all  most  ^leld,  hath  Tanqnish'd  him 
His  allies  sore — ^pale  sickness,  max,  and  age— 
Have  fairly  driven  old  Soroggins  off  the  stege; 
8tret6h*d  the  toogh  veteran  on  his  lowly  bier, 
With  none  to  comfort,  and  with  nought  to  cheer* 
Fogo's  salt  tears,  since  thoa  art  eone,  old  blades 
Shall  oft  bedew  the  spot  where  tnon  art  laid; 
And  to  thy  memory  in  thy  place  of  rest, 
He  oft  will  take  a  drop  of  Hesffer's  best  i  • 

A  long  fiuewell,  from  caze  and  sorrow  fr«Si» 

Neglect  and  kindness  are  alike  to  thee ;  ij 

Tet  a  poor  brother  bard,  to  friendship  trae,  ^ 

Weeps  o'er  thy  grave,  and  sighs  a  last  tdim/ 
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APPENDIX  TO  PERIOD  IV. 


CAPTAIN  ROBERT  BARCLAY,  ALLARDTCE  OP 

URT.* 

A  H18IOBT  of  Boxing  without  mention  of  Captain  Barclay  would  be  incom- 
plete. Am  a  thoroughbred  sportsman,  who  practised  what  he  studied,  and 
achieved  what  he  attempted,  his  name  will  be  long  preserved.  Whether 
following  the  hounds  after  fox  or  deer,  labouring  to  improve  the  system  of 
agriculture,  displaying  his  extraordinary  feats  of  pedestrianism,  exercising 
his  judgment  in  training  men  for  foot  races  and  pugilistic  combats,  or  in  his 
encouragement  of  Highland  sports  and  pastimes,  Captain  Barclay  was  always 
foremost  His  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the  human  frame  was  com- 
plete, and  his  researches  and  practical  experiments  to  ascertain  the  physical 
powers  of  man  would  have  reflected  credit  on  our  most  enlightened  and  per- 
severing physiologists.  The  sporting  pursuits  of  Captain  Barclay  were  sden- 
tiflc,  and  his  plans  so  well  matured  that  his  judgment  generally  proved 
successful. 

Bobert  Barclay,  Allardyce  of  TJry,  succeeded  his  fiither  in  the  eighteenth 
year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom  in  August,  1779 ;  and,  at  eight  years  of  age, 
was  sent  to  England  to  receive  his  education.  He  remained  four  years  at 
Richmond  School,  and  three  years  at  Brixton  Causeway.  His  academical 
studies  were  completed  at  Cambridge. 

The  Captain's  favourite  pursuits  were,  the  art  of  agriculture  as  the  serious 
business  of  his  life,  and  manly  sports  as  bis  amusement.  The  improvement  of 
his  estates  occupied  much  of  his  attention,  and,  by  pursuing  the  plan  adopted 
by  his  immediate  predecessor,  the  value  of  his  property  was  greatly  aug- 
mented.    His  love  of  athletic  exercises  was  seconded  by  the  strong  con- 

•  See  Note  At  p.  868. 
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formation  of  his  body  and  great  muscular  strength.  His  nsoal  rate  of  travel- 
ling on  foot  was  six  miles  an  honr,  and  to  walk  from  twenty  to  thirty  milea 
before  breakfast  was  a  iayonrite  amusement.  His  style  of  walking  was  to 
bend  forward  the  body,  and  throw  its  weight  on  the  knees;  his  step  shorty 
and  his  feet  raised  only  a  few  inches  from  the  ground.  Any  person  trying 
this  plan  will  find  his  pace  quickened,  and  he  will  walk  with  more  ease  to 
himself  and  be  better  able  to  endure  the  fatigue  of  a  long  journey  than  by 
walking  perfectly  erect,  which  throws  too  much  weight  of  the  body  on  the 
ankle  joints.  With  sound  sense  Captain  Barclay  tells  us  he  always  wore 
thick  shoes  and  lambs'-wool  stockings,  to  preeenre  the  feet  frtmi  injury,  and 
impart  a  lightness  and  activity  when  for  a  time  a  lighter  shoe  is  adopted. 
The  Captain  possessed  uncommon  strength  in  his  aims.  In  April,  1806, 
while  in  SufEblk  with  the  23rd  regiment,  he  offered  a  bet  of  1,000  guineas 
that  he  would  lift  bom  the  ground  the  weight  of  half  a  ton.  He  tried  the 
experiment,  and  lifted  twenty-one  half  hundred  weights.  He  afterwards, 
with  a  straight  arm,  threw  a  half  hundred  weight  the  distance  of  ei^t  yards, 
and  orer  his  head  the  same  weight  a  distance  of  flye  yards. 

The  following  list  contains  the  most  prominent  public  and  private  pedes- 
trian exploits  performed  by  Captain  Baivlay. 

The  Captain,  when  seventeen  years  of  age,  entered  into  a  match  with 
a  gentieman  in  London,  in  the  month  of  August,  1796,  to  walk  six  miles 
within  an  hour,  frdr  toe  and  heel,  for  100  guineas,  which  he  accomplished  on 
the  Croydon  Road. 

In  1798  he  performed  the  distance  of  seventy  miles  in  fourteen  hours, 
beating  Fergusson,  the  celebrated  walking  clerk,  by  several  miles. 

In  December,  1799,  he  accomplished  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  in  two 
days,  having  walked  from  Fenchurch  Street  in  London*  to  Birmingham, 
round  by  Cambridge. 

The  Captain  walked  sixty-four  miles  in  twelve  hours,  including  the  time 
for  refreshment,  in  November,  1800,  as  a  sort  of  preparatory  trial  to  a  match 
of  walking  ninety  miles  in  twenty-one  hours  and  a  half,  for  a  bet  of  600 
guineas,  with  Mr.  Fletcher,  of  Ballingshoe.  In  training,  the  Captain  caught 
cold  and  gave  up  the  bet.  In  1801  he  renewed  the  above  match  for  2,000 
guineas.  He  accomplished  sixty-seven  miles  in  thirteen  hours,  but,  having 
drank  some  brandy,  he  became  instantiy  sick,  and  unable  to  proceed.  He 
consequently  gave  up  the  bet,  and  the  umpire  retired ;  but,  after  two  hours' 
rest,  he  was  so  far  recovered  that  he  had  time  enough  left  to  have  performed 
his  task. 

Captain  Barclay  felt  so  confident  that  he  could  walk  ninety  milea  in 
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tweotj-one  hours  and  a  half,  that  he  again  matched  himself  for  5,000 
guineas.  In  his  training  to  perform  this  feat  he  went  one  hundred  and 
ten  miles  in  nineteen  hours,  notwithstanding  it  rained  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  time.  This  performance  may  ho  deemed  the  greatest  on  record,  heing  at 
the  rate  of  upwards  of  one  hundred  and  thirty-five  miles  in  twenty-four 
hours. 

On  the  ioth  of  Novemher,  1801,  he  started  to  perform  the  above  match, 
between  York  and  Hull.  The  space  of  ground  was  a  measured  mile,  and  on 
each  side  of  the  road  a  number  of  lamps  were  placed.  The  Captain  was 
dressed  in  a  flannel  shirt,  flannel  trowsers,  and  night-cap,  lambs'-wool  stock- 
ings, and  thick  soled  leather  shoes.  He  proceeded  till  he  had  gone  seventy 
miles,  scarcely  varying  in  regularly  performing  each  round  of  two  miles  in 
twenty-five  minutes  and  a  half,  taking  refreshment  at  different  periods.  Ho 
commenced  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  and  performed  the  whole  distance  by 
twenty-two  minutes  four  seconds  past  eight  o'clock  on  Tuesday  evening, 
being  one  hour,  seven  minutes,  and  fifby-siz  seconds  within  the  specified 
time.    He  could  have  continued  for  several  hours  longer  if  necessary. 

In  December  the  Captain  did  one  hundred  miles  in  nineteen  hours,  over 
the  worst  road  in  the  kingdom.  Exclusive  of  stoppages,  the  distance  was 
performed  in  seventeen  hours  and  a  half,  or  at  the  rate  of  about  five  miles 
and  three-quarters  each  hour  on  tbe  average. 

As  an  additional  instance  of  the  Captain's  strength,  he  performed  a  most 
laborious  undertaking,  merely  for  his  amusement,  in  August,  1808.  Visiting 
at  Colonel  Murray  Farquharson's  house  in  Aberdeenshire,  he  went  out  at 
five  in  the  morning  to  enjoy  the  sport  of  grouse  shooting,  when  he  travelled 
at  least  thirty  miles.  He  returned  to  the  Colonel's  house  by  five  in  the 
afternoon,  and  after  dinner  set  off  for  TJry,  a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  which 
he  walked  in  eleven  hours,  without  stopping  once  to  refresh.  He  attended 
to  his  ordinary  business  at  home,  and  in  the  afternoon  walked  to  Laurence- 
kirk, sixteen  miles,  where  he  danced  at  a  ball  during  the  night,  and  returned 
to  TJry  by  seven  in  the  moniing.  He  did  not  yet  return  to  bed,  but  occupied 
the  day  in  partridge  shooting.  He  had  thus  travelled  not  less  than  one 
hundred  and  thirty  miles,  supposing  him  to  have  gone  only  eight  miles  in 
the  course  of  the  day's  shooting  at  home,  and  also  danced  at  Laurencekirk^ 
without  sleeping,  or  having  been  in  bed  for  two  nights  and  nearly  three  days. 

In  Oetober,  1808,  Captain  Barclay  made  a  match  with  Mr.  Webster, 
a  gentleman  of  great  celebrity  in  the  sporting  world,  by  which  Captain 
Barclay  engaged  himself  to  go  on  foot  a  thousand  miles  in  a  thousand  sucoes- 
sire  hours,  at  the  rate  of  9^  mile  in  each  ftnd  ever^  hour,  for  a  bet  of  1,000 
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gmneaB,  to  be  perfonned  at  Newmarket  Heath,  and  to  start  on  flie  following 
Ist  of  June.  In  the  intermediate  time  the  Captain  waa  in  training  by  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Owrton,  in  Yorkflhire.  To  ent^  into  a  detail  of  his  matehless 
performance  would  be  tireeome;  soffice  to  saji  he  started  at  twelve  o'clock 
at  nig^t  on  ThurBday,  the  Irt  of  June,  1809|  in  good  health  and  high  spirits. 
His  dress  from  the  commencement  yaried  with  the  weather.  Sometimea  he 
wore  a  flannel  jacket^  sometimes  a  loose  great  coat,  with  strong  ahoes,  and  two 
pairs  of  coarse  stockings,  the  outer  pair  boot  stockings  without  feet,  to  keep 
his  legs  dry.  He  walked  in  a  sort  of  lounging  gait,  without  any  apparent 
extraordinary  exertion,  scarcely  raising  his  feet  two  inches  above  the  ground. 
During  a  great  part  of  the  time  the  weather  was  yery  rainy,  but  he  felt  no 
inconyenience  from  it.  Indeed,  wet  weather  was  fityourable  to  his  exertions, 
as.  during  dry  weather,  he  found  it  necessary  to  haye  a  water-cart  to  go  oyer 
the  ground  to  keep  it  ood,  and  preyent  it  becoming  too  hard.  Towards  the 
conclusion  of  the  performance,  it  was  said.  Captain  Barclay  suffered  much 
from  a  spasmodic  affection  of  his  legs,  so  that  he  could  not  walk  a  mile  in 
less  than  twenty  minutes ;  he,  howeyer,  ate  and  drank  well,  and  bets  were 
two  to  one  and  fiye  to  two  on  his  completing  his  journey  within  the  time 
prescribed.  About  eig^t  days  before  he  finished,  the  sinews  of  his  right  leg 
became  much  better,  and  he  continued  to  pursue  his  task  in  high  spirits; 
consequently  bets  were  ten  to  one  in  his  fityour,  in  London,  at  Tattersall's, 
and  other  sporting  circles. 

On  Wednesday,  July  the  12th,  Captain  Barclay  completed  his  arduous 
undertaking.  He  had  till  four  p.m.  to  finish  his  task,  but  he  performed  the 
last  mile  by  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  three  in  perfect  ease  and  great  spirits, 
amidst  an  immense  crowd  of  spectators.  The  influx  of  company  had  so  much 
increased  on  Sunday,  it  was  recommended  that  the  ground  should  be  roped 
in.  To  this,  howeyer.  Captain  Barday  objected,  saying  he  did  not  like  such 
parade.  The  crowd,  howeyer,  became  so  great  on  Monday,  and  he  had 
experienced  so  much  intenruption,  that  he  was  preyailed  upon  to  aUow  this 
precaution  to  be  taken.  For  the  last  two  days  he  appeared  in  higher  spirits, 
and  performed  his  last  mile  with  apparentiy  more  ease  and  in  a  shorter  time 
than  he  had  done  for  some  days  past 

With  the  change  of  weather  he  had  thrown  off  his  loose  great  coat,  which 
he  wore  during  the  rainy  period,  and  walked  in  a  flannel  jacket.  He  also 
put  on  shoes  thicker  than  any  which  he  had  used  in  any  preyious  part  of  his 
performance.  When  asked  how  he  meant  to  act  after  he  had  finished  his 
feat,  he  said  he  should  that  night  take  a  good  sound  deep,  but  that  he  must 
DaTe  himself  awaked  twice  ox  thrice  in  the  night  to  ayoid  the  danger  of  a  tog 
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radden  tranrition  from  almost  constant  exertion  to  a  state  of  long  repose. 
One  hundred  gnineas  to  one,  and  indeed  any  odds  whatever,  were  offered  on 
Wednesday  morning ;  but  so  strong  was  the  confidence  in  his  success  that 
no  bets  could  be  obtained.  The  multitude  who  resorted  to  the  scene  of 
action  in  the  course  of  the  concluding  days  was  unprecedented.  Not  a  bed 
could  be  procured  on  Tuesday  night  at  Newmarket,  Cambridge,  Bury,  or  any 
of  the  towns  or  villages  in  the  vicinity,  and  every  Lorse  and  vehicle  were 
engaged.  Among  the  nobility  and  gentry  who  wJtaessed  the  conclueion  of 
this  extraordinary  performance  were  the  Dukes  of  Argyle  and  St.  Alban's; 
Earls  Orosvenor,  Besborough,  and  Jersey;  Lords  Foley,  and  Somerville; 
Sir  John  Lade,  Sir  F.  Standish,  eto.  The  aggregate  of  the  bets  is  supposed 
to  have  amounted  to  £100,000. 

Captain  Barday,  as  noticed  in  our  memoir  of  Cbibb,  gave  his  training 
experience  to  the  world  in  a  modest  publication.  His  papers  upon  agricul- 
ture in  various  magazines  published  in  England  and  Scotland,  were  remark- 
able for  their  sound  sense,  plainness,  and  practical  knowledge.  That  the 
severity  of  his  athletic  feats  did  not  prematurely  wear  out  the  animal  machine 
may  be  inferred  from  the  tact  that  he  enjoyed  a  green  and  active  old  age  at 
Ury,  near  Stonehaven,  Kincardineshire,  his  patrimonial  estate,  until  his  79th 
year,  respected  as  strongly  in  private  circles  for  his  kind  and  gentlemanly 
demeanour  as  celebrated  for  his  public  exploits,  sporting  and  athletia 
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It  would  indeed  be  the  ignorance  which  casts  away  pearls  were  we  to 
pass  unnoticed  an  illustration  of  manhood  identified  with  the  practice  of 
pugilism,  wherein  the  honoured  name  of  the  greatest  engineering  genius  of 
an  engineering  age  was  the  prime  actor.  George  Stephenson,  therefore,  the 
practical  originator  of  the  locomotive,  the  creator  of  railways  as  we  now 
see  them,  the  constructor  of  the  most  complete,  permanent,  and  stupen- 
dous works  on  mainland,  coast,  and  sea,  that  an  age  of  wonders  has  seen, 
finds  a  place  in  PuenisncA.  The  facts  and  text  of  the  narrative  of  this 
episode  in  the  early  life  of  George  Stephenson  are  frx)m  Smiles's  ''Lives 
of  George  and  Bobert  Stephenson,''  p.  80,  edit  1864.  We  may  observe 
that  George  Stephenson  (bom  June  9,  1781)  would  be  twenty  years  of 
age  in  1801. 
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''Not  long  after  Stephenson  began  to  work  as  bnkeamaa  at  BladL 
Callerton  (near  Newcastle),  he  had  a  qnand  with  a  pitman  named  Ked 
Kelson,  a  roystering  bully,  who  was  the  terror  of  the  Tillage.  Nelson  was  a 
great  filter,  and  it  was  therefore  considered  dangerons  to  quarrel  with  him. 
Stephenson  was  so  unfortunate  as  not  to  be  able  to  please  this  pitman  by  the 
way  in  which  he  landed  him  when  drawing  him  out  of  the  pit;  and  Nelson 
swore  at  him  grossly  for  the  alleged  clumsiness  of  his  'brakeing.'  George 
defended  himself  and  appealed  to  the  testimony  of  his  fellow  workmen. 
But  Nelson  had  not  been  accustomed  to  George's  style  of  self-assertion,  and, 
after  a  torrent  of  abuse,  he  threatened  to  kick  the  brakesman,  who  defied 
him  to  do  so.  Nelson  ended  by  cballenging  Stephenson  to  fi^t  a  pitched 
battle.  The  latter  coolly  accepted  the  challenge,  and  a  day  was  fixed  on 
which  the  fight  was  to  come  ofL 

**  Great  was  the  excitement  in  Black  Callerton  when  it  was  known  Ihat 
Geordie  Stephenson  had  accepted  Nelson's  challenge.  Eyerybody  said  Ndson 
would  *  kill  hiuL*  The  villagers,  the  young  men,  and  especially  the  boys  of 
the  Tillage,  with  whom  George  was  a  great  fiiTourite,  all  wished  he  might 
beat  Nelson,  but  they  scarcely  daied  to  say  so.  They  came  about  him  while 
he  was  at  work  in  the  engine-house  to  inquire  if  it  was  really  true  that  he 
was  going  to  fight  Nelson?  'Ay,  ay;  nerer  fear  for  me,  I'U  fi^t  him,' 
replied  George  coolly.  And  fight  hint  he  did.  For  some  days  preTious  to 
the  appointed  day,  Nelson  went  entirely  off  work  for  the  purpose  of  training, 
whereas  Stephenson  attended  to  his  daily  work  as  usual,  for  he  was  always 
temperate  and  in  good  condition,  and  did  not  seem  in  the  least  disconcerted 
by  the  prospect  of  the  battle.  So,  on  the  day  appointed  George  went  into 
the  Dolly  Field,  where  his  already  exulting  opponent  was  ready  to  meet  him. 
George  sl.ipped,  and  went  in  like  a  practised  pugilist,  though  it  was  his  first 
and  his  last  pitched  battle.  After  a  few  rounds,  George's  wiry  muscles, 
sound  wind,  cool  self-possession,  and  practised  strength  enabled  him  so 
scTcrely  to  punish  his  opponent  as  to  secure  an  easy  victory.  This  dreum- 
stanoe,"  concludes  Mr.  Smiles,  ''is  related  in  illustration  of  Stephenson's 
pluck  and  courage ;  and  it  was  thoroughly  characteristic  of  the  man.  Yet 
he  was  the  Tery  reyerse  of  quarrelsome.  But  he  would  not  be  put  down  by 
the  buUy  of  the  colliery,  and  he  fought  him.  There  his  pugilism  CT.ded. 
They  shook  hands,  and  continued  good  friends.  In  after  life  Stephenson's 
mettle  was  hardly  tried,  but  in  a  different  way;  and  he  did  not  fiiil  to 
exhibit  the  same  resolute  courage  ia  contending  with  the  bullies  of  the  rail* 
way  world  that  he  showed  in  his  encounter  with  Ned  NclsoUi  the  '  fi^^itmg 
pitman,' of  CaUortoo," 
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JOHN  SHAW,  THE  LIFE-GUAEDSMAN. 

ONE  OF  THJS  HSBOBS  WHO  FELL  ON  THE  FIELD  OF  WATERLOO. 

This  stalwart  soldier,  whose  martial  exploits  and  honourable  death  are 
reoorded  in  the  pages  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Sir  W.  Napier,  and  the  military 
annals  of  his  conntrj,  bade  fair  to  become  a  bright  star  in  the  pugilistic 
sphere,  had  not  his  career  been  so  speedily  terminated  in  the  Add  of  glory. 

John  Shaw  was  a  natiye  of  Woolaston,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and  brought 
np  as  a  farmer  until  eighteen  years  of  age,  when,  tired  of  leading  a  dull, 
inglorious  life,  he  enUsted,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1807,  as  a  private  in  flie 
Life-guards.  Europe,  we  need  hardly  tell  the  reader,  was  then  involyed  in 
the  flames  of  war  by  the  martial  spirit  and  aggressire  designs  of  the  French 
nation  and  its  military  Emperor,  and  young  Shaw— 

•«Hftd  heud  ofbattlef,  and  had  long'd 
To  fbUow  to  the  field  some  warlike  lord." 

When  Shaw  was  a  mere  stripling,  during  the  time  he  was  fighting  with 
a  man  three  stone  heavier  than  himself,  at  Woolaston,  and  in  danger  of  being 
defeated,  Jem  Belcher,  who  was  at  Nottinghaih,  suddenly  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  ring.  That  experienced  hero  went  up  to  Shaw,  and  advised  him 
how  to  alter  his  tactics  so  as  to  secure  success.  Shaw,  learning  that  it  was 
the  renowned  Jem  Belcher  who  thus  stepped  forward  to  direct  his  efforts, 
felt  inspired  with  fresh  coun^,  acted  promptiy  on  the  advice  given  him, 
and,  in  the  course  of  a  round  or  two,  so  turned  the  battle  in  his  fiiiTour  that 
he  ultimately  gained  the  victory  in  great  style,  and  earned  the  praise  of  Jem 
Belcher.    From  this  incident  he  attached  himself  to  scientific  pugilinn. 

Shaw  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  many  requisites  for  a  first-rate 
pugilist  He  was  in  height  six  feet  and  half  an  inch,  wei^iing,  when 
stripped,  dose  upon  fifteen  stone;  and  he  derived  great  advantages  from 
repeated  exercise  with  tiie  dumb-bells,  as  a  part  of  his  military  dlBcipline;  his 
continual  practice  of  the  broadsword  also  gave  increased  strength  and  elas- 
ticity to  his  wrists  and  shoulders.  Discipline,  too,  had  taught  him  coolness^ 
in  addition  to  a  most  excellent  natural  temper.  He  was  introduced  to  the 
Fives  Court  under  the  patronage  of  Odonel  Barton.  In  his  first  exhibitions 
he  was  oonudered  rather  slow;  but  f^m  the  fr^uent  use  of  the  glovos,  in 
competition  with  the  most  experienced  and  soientifio  boxers,  ho  rapidly 
improved.    Qis  height,  length,  weight,  and  strength,  imitcd  with  a  heart 
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which  knew  no  fear,  rendered  Shaw  a  truly  fsmiidable  antagonist  Bis 
pnblio  displays  were  considered  far  above  mediocrity,  and  he  felt  great  pride 
in  getting  the  best  of  the  then  terrific  Molineanx.  In  a  trial  set-to  at  Mr. 
Jackson's  rooms  with  Captain  Barclay — ^who  never  shrank  from  pnmahment, 
or  hesitated  in  milh'ng  his  adversary,  scoining  anything  like  the  delicacy  of 
^*  light  play,'' — ^the  latter  received  such  a  convincing  blow,  that  a  dentist  was 
called  in  to  replace  matters  in  ttatu  quo.  The  best  critics  were  satisfied  he 
was  a  thorongh-bred  one,  and  it  was  proved  to  be  very  difficult  to  hit  him 
without  being  retomed  on.  In  retreating  he  made  use  of  his  left  hand  with 
much  effect,  and  was  thought  to  fight  something  after  the  deliberate  manner 
ofCribb. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Portman  Square  our  hero  milled  three  big  fellows 
in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  with  comparative  ease,  for  insulting  him  on 
the  **  stay  at  home"  character  of  his  regiment,  at  that  time  a  favourite  taunt 
of  the  vulgar.  They  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  misconduct,  and 
ghd  to  cry  for  quarter. 

Shaw's  first  appearance  in  the  P.  B.  was  on  Saturday,  July  12,  1812,  at 
Coombe  Wairen,  with  Burrows,  a  sturdy  West-countryman,  who  had  fought 
a  good  battle  of  an  hour's  length  with  the  tremendous  Molineauz,  when  the 
athletic  powers  of  the  latter  hero  were  undebauohed  and  in  full  vigour ;  but, 
in  the  hands  of  Shaw,  the  West-countryman  had  not  the  slightest  chance. 
In  the  short  space  of  seventeen  minutes,  in  which  thirteen  rounds  were 
fought,  the  superior  science  of  Shaw  had  so  nobbed  Burrows  that  he  could 
not  see  his  way,  and  he  was  led  out  of  the  ring.  Burrows  never  once  drew 
blood  from  Shaw,  who  quitted  the  field  without  a  scratch. 

Kearly  three  years  elapsed  before  Shaw  made  a  second  appearance,  during 
which  period,  it  seems,  from  the  considerable  practice  he  had  with  the 
gloves,  he  was  materially  improved  in  science.  On  April  18,  1815,  at 
Eounslow  Heath,  for  a  purse  of  fifty  guineas,  he  entered  the  lists  with  one 
of  the  bravest  of  the  brave,  namely,  Ned  Painter.  Victory  again  crowned 
his  efforts  in  twenty-eight  minutes,  and  he  retired  from  the  contest  little,  if 
any,  the  worse  for  wear.    See  Paifteb,  Vol.  II.,  Chapter  III.,  p.  77. 

It  is  certain  Shaw  had  an  eye  upon  the  championship,  for  ho  now  formally 
3hallenged  all  England.  The  amateurs  were  divided  in  opinion,  but  Shaw 
felt  confident,  in  his  own  mind,  that  no  boxer  existed  who  could  conquer 
him.  Six  weeks  had  scarcely  elapsed  after  the  above  battle,  and  no  time 
allowed  for  either  Cribb  or  Oliver  (who  would  not  have  suffered  such  a 
challenge  to  pass  over  unnoticed)  to  have  an  opportunity  of  entering  the 
lists  with  Shaw  to  decide  the  poiaty  when  the  liife-guards  were  ordered 
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abroad,  and  Shaw  soon  found  himself  with  his  comrades,  on  the  plains  of 
Waterloo  His  heroism  on  that  memorable  occasion  has  been  handed  down 
to  posterity  in  those  glowing  colours  which  real  courage  and  love  of  country 
merit.    Sir  Walter  Scott  has  thus  sung  the  fame  of  Shaw :-» 

^  The  work  of  Death  is  done,  yet  stiU  her  song 
In  BritonB*  praise  the  mnse  would  fiiin  prolong, 
Woald,  were  her  power  bat  equal  to  her  will, 
SweU  to  a  mightj  stream  her  slender  rill. 
Exalt  her  voice  to  praise  each  gallant  son, 
fiat  chiefest  thee,  O  godlike  Wellington ! 
But  who  can  count  the  sands  P  then  might  he  name 
The  lengthened  numbers  of  the  sons  of  fkme : 
Nor  'mongst  her  humbler  sons  shall  Shaw  e'er  die, 
Immortal  deeds  defy  mortality. 
Posterity  shaU  read  the  glowing  page 
That  pamts  the  vlories  of  a  former  age , 
Then  shall  their  bosoms  bam  with  patriot  fires, 
And,  if  their  country  calls,  they'll  emulate  their  sires.*' 

In  ''Paul's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk/'  Sir  Walter,  writing  from  Paris  of 
the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  observes : — ''  Amid  the  confiision  presented  by  the 
fiercest  and  closest  cavalry  fight  which  had  eyer  been  seeUi  many  individuals 
distinguiffhei  themselves  by  feats  of  personal  strength  and  valour.  Among 
these  should  not  be  forgotten  Shaw,  a  corporal  of  the  Life-guards,  well 
known  as  a  pugilistic  champion,  and  equally  formidable  as  a  swordsman. 
He  is  supposed  to  have  slain  or  disabled  ten  Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand, 
before  he  was  killed  by  a  musket  or  pistol  shot.'' 

The  **  science  of  the  sword"  was  possessed  by  Shaw  in  a  superior  degree, 
which,  backed  by  British  strength  and  resolution,  tended  to  secure  the 
fortune  of  the  day,  in  reducing  the  confidence  of  Napoleon's  hitherto  invin- 
cible cuirassiers :-« 

**  A  desperate  charge  the  oairassiers  oppose. 
And  thrast  for  thrust,  and  blows  retam  for  blows, 
Bat  StiU  in  vain  the  British  sabres  fiUl, 
Whose  strokes  reboonded  from  a  brasen  walL 
At  length  more  waiy,  with  experience  stor'd. 
They  now  apply  the  science  of  the  sword : 
Just  at  the  juncture  of  the  arm  and  chest. 
Where  meet  the  mail-plates  of  the  back  and  breast; 
In  gentle  cur^e,  they  leaye  an  opening  way, 
To  fit  the  shape  and  give  the  shoulder  play ; 
Some  watch  the  moment  while  the  uplifted  arm, 
Urg^d  by  a  feint^  protects  the  head  firam  harm. 
To  reach,  with  Ughtning  speed,  the  unguarded  part 
And  through  the  opening  penetrate  the  heart; 
Some,  skilled  with  dezt'rous  art,  deceive  their  foe, 
Cut  through  the  face  and  lay  the  opponent  low ; 
Some  at  the  breast-plate  thrust  with  upward  glides. 
Pierces  the  jaw,  or  else  the  neok  divides ; 
And  some,  more  quiek,  the  unguarded  throat  obeervi^ 
Drive  to  the  spine,  and  cut  the  dorsal  nerve." 

It  appearsi  oq  the  first  day,  previous  to  the  Battle  of  Waterloo,  Shaw  wa^ 
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woimded  in  the  breast,  and  was  ordered  by  his  commanding  officer  to  remain 
in  the  rear ;  but  after  the  wound  was  dressed,  and  feeling  little  incanyenience 
from  it,  he  nobly  disdained  to  shrink  from  the  post  of  honour,  and  on  the 
18th  took  part  in  the  grand  dedsiTe  charge.  After  having  performed  his 
duty  towards  his  country  in  a  giant-like  manner,  and  exalting  his  character 
as  a  man  and  a  soldier,  he  fell  on  the  18th  of  June,  1815,  ooTered  with  £^ory. 
It  would  appear,  from  the  statement  of  the  author  of  ''Anecdotes  of 
Waterloo,''  that  Shaw,  though  prostrated  by  a  pistol  shot,  was  yet  alire  on 
the  morning  of  the  19th,  but  in  artieulo  mortU^  having  received  an  immense 
number  of  lance-wounds  after  his  &11  from  the  French  light-cavalry,  armed 
Polish  fashion,  who  galloped  over  the  ground.  A  soldier  of  the  7drd  gave 
the  expiring  hero  a  draught  of  water ;  but  he  was  ''past  all  surgery,"  and 
soon  afterwards  expired  without  the  possibility  of  removal  to  hospitaL 

**  While  mftrtud  pomiM  zim  on  the  view. 
And  loud  a4xuaixn  exalte  the  brave. 
The  teen  of  beaaty  shall  bedew 

The  fiUlen  Tictor*s  laoreU'd  giave ; 
Flow,  moarnfhl  flow,  and  laoted  be  the  tear, 
To  grace  the  hero's  &11,  whose  bright  career 
Is  <dos'd  in  viotofry." 

^'DULCB  BT  DBCORUM  BST  PRO  PATRLL  ICOBI.* 


GEOEGE  NICHOLLS,  THE  CONQUEROB  OF  CRIBB. 

GxoBOK  NiOHOixs  finds  a  niche  here,  principally  from  the  circumstance  of 
his  early  victory  oyer  the  renowned  Tom  Cribb;  his  other  fistio  exploits, 
though  numerous,  not  being  of  celebrity  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  this 
distinction.  Nicholls  was  one  of  the  numerous  ofishoots  of  the  Bristol  school, 
and  was  bom  in  that  city  in  the  year  1795.  In  the  third  relume  of 
"Boxiana"  Pierce  Egan  has  given  an  account  of  twenty-five  pugilistic 
engagements,  but,  like  the  exploits  of  heroes  before  Agamemnon,  they  find 
no  record,  save  in  his  pages.    The  most  remarkable  of  those  are  thus  narrated. 

At  seventeen  years  of  age  Oeorge  entered  the  ring  with  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Hocky  Harding.  It  was  only  for  a  guinea  a-side,  and  it  took  place  on 
Durdham  Downs.  Nicholls  had  for  his  seconds  Applebee  and  Oeorge  Davis. 
In  forty  minutes  Harding  was  defeated,  and  the  punishment  he  received  was 
terrific.  This  latter  boxer  had  gained  considerable  notoriety  in  having  made 
a  drawn  battle,  after  a  desperate  figiht  with  the  celebrated  3iU  Warr* 


GEORGE  NICHOLLS. 
From  a  Drawing  hy  G.  Sharples. 
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A  week  after  the  above  battle^  the  brother  of  Haidmg,  anxious  to  hare  a 
turn  with  Kicholls,  fought  him  on  Dnrdham  Downs  for  a  guinea  and  a  half 
apside,  but,  in  the  second  round,  Harding,  receiying  an  ugly  knock,  exclaimed, 
^'I'ye  had  enough;  Qeorge  shall  not  serve  me  as  he  did  my  brother." 
Applebee  and  Davis  were  also  seconds  to  NichoUs  on  this  occasion. 

A  sailor,  who  weighed  thirteen  stone,  challenged  NichoUs  for  a  guinea 
a-side.  This  battle  took  place  in  the  Back  Fidds,  near  Lawford's  Gktte. 
The  man  of  war  was  a  troublesome  customer,  and  did  not  give  in  till  one 
hour  had  expired. 

Bill  Thomas,  a  butcher,  of  Chepstow,  had  so  good  an  opinion  of  his  milling 
qualitiea,  that  he  sent  a  public  challenge  to  Bristol  to  fight  the  best  man  in 
that  city.  NichoUs  accepted  the  challenge  without  delay,  and  he  also  won 
it  off-hand. 

Leonard,  the  champion  of  Bath,  was  matched  against  Kicholls  for  five 
guineas  a-side.  Bob  Watson  and  Tom  Davis  acted  as  seconds  to  our  hero. 
This  battle  took  place  on  Lansdown,  the  same  day  that  Spaniard  Harris  and 
Bill  Cox  fought.  The  Bath  champion  was  dreadfully  beaten,  and  both  his 
peepers  were  soon  closed ;  while  Nicholls  received  but  a  slight  injury. 

It  is  stated  by  Pierce  Egan  that  Nicholls  was  victor  in  forty-nine  battles 
out  of  fifty. 

We  will  now  quit  these  dateless  records  of  NichoUs's  triumphs  over  the 
^'illustrious  obscure,"  to  come  to  his  crowning  achievement,  the  exploit 
which  has  preserved  his  name.  It  has  been  repeatedly  urged  that  this  over- 
throw occurred  during  the  brave  Tom's  noviciate;  but  he  had  previously 
beaten  that  renowned  pugilistic  veteran,  Qeorge  ICaddox,  Tom  Blake,  and 
Ikey  Fig,  aU  of  them  men  of  notoriety  as  pugilists.  The  success  of  these 
contests  had  rendered  Cribb  somewhat  conspicuous,  and  he  was  rising  fiut 
into  eminence  and  fame,  when  he  entered  the  lists  with  Nicholls,  for  a  sub- 
scription purse  of  £25,  at  Blackwater,  thirty-two  miles  from  London,  on 
Saturday,  July  20,  1805,  made  up  by  the  amateurs,  to  compensate  them 
for  being  deprived  of  witnessing  the  intended  fight  between  the  Game 
Chicken  and  Oully.  Tom  Jones  waited  upon  Nicholls,  and  Dick  Hall  was 
second  to  Cribb.  The  odds  on  setting-to  were  greatly  on  the  side  of  Cribb, 
who  was  the  favourite;  but  Nicholls,  aware  of  Cribb's  method  of  fighting, 
fought  him  after  the  style  of  Big  Ben  in  his  contest  with  Tom  Johnson. 
Nicholls,  Uke  a  skilfdl  general,  armed  at  all  points,  was  not  to  be  deluded  by 
the  feints  of  the  enemy.  The  system  of  milling  on  the  retreat,  which  Cribb 
had  hitherto  practised  with  so  much  success,  in  this  instance  fisdled.  The 
ooohiess  and  good  temper  of  NichoUs  appeared  so  eminently  throughout  the 
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fight,  tbat  not  only  did  he  preflarre  his  foititado,  but  added  Tigoor  to  Us 
judgment  Hence,  both  in  attack  and  defenoe,  the  fnture  champion  found  in 
NichoUs  a  steady  and  decisiye  fighter.  Gribb  became  perplexed  at  finding 
his  tactics  foiled.  The  adyantage  he  had  derived  in  former  contests  by 
drawing  his  opponents,  and  then  pnnishing  and  irritating  them  in  their 
parsoit,  so  as  to  make  them  throw  their  blows  ont  of  distance,  and  conse- 
quently render  them  feeble,  ineffective,  and  uncertain,  was  rendered  entirely 
unavailing.  Oeorge  would  not  suffer  Cribb  to  play  round  him,  but^  with  a 
guard  like  Ben's,  firm  in  the  extreme,  his  attitude  was  impregnable.  Nicholls 
could  never  be  induced  to  quit  his  position  without  putting  in  a  tremendous 
hit,  waiting  with  the  utmost  skill  for  the  attack  of  his  opponent,  and  then 
giving  the  counter  with  stinging  severity.  George  scarcely  ever  failed  in 
breaking  through  the  defence  of  his  adversary,  and  ultimately  concluded  the 
round  with  a  knock-down  blow.  Nicholls  was  a  tremendous  hitter;  and  his 
one,  two,  rendered  him  truly  formidable.  The  science  and  ability  displayed 
by  Nicholls  in  this  contest  completely  astonished  the  sporting  world,  many 
of  whom,  in  obtaining  such  knowledge,  found  that  they  had  procured  it  at 
no  trifling  expense. 

We  have  not  met  with  any  good  or  detailed  account  of  this  remarkable 
battle,  and  shall  therefore  add  another  report,  which  we  find  in  **  Pancratia," 
pp.  237-238. 

<' As  so  many  amateurs  had  collected  and  come  from  town,  a  distance  of 
thirty-two  miles,  to  be  present  at  this  famous  match,  they  were  determined 
to  knock  up  a  fight,  and  Tom  Cribb,  the  Black  Diamond,  who  ranked  very 
high  as  a  pugilist,  was  matched  against  a  man  of  the  name  of  Nidiolls, 
a  Bristol  man,  and  who,  like  OuUy,  had  never  fought  on  a  London  stage. 
The  former  was  seconded  by  Dick  Hall,  and  the  latter  by  Tom  Jones.  At 
selting-to  Cribb  was  the  favourite,  and  odds  were  greatly  in  his  favour.  In 
the  first  round  Nicholls,  however,  brought  him  down ;  but  this  was  thought 
nothing  of,  as  it  was  well  known  Cribb  frequently  threw  himself  back  to 
avoid  a  blow.  In  the  fourth  round  Cribb  put  in  a  most  severe  blow,  and  cut 
his  opponent  under  the  right  eye.  Nicholls  still  fought  with  great  spirit, 
and  perfectly  cool  and  good-tempered.  By  the  end  of  the  twentieth  round 
Nicholls  had  perfectly  closed  one  of  his  antagonist's  eyes,  notwithstanding  he 
fbught  with  great  dexterity,  and  made  several  good  rallies.  At  the  end  of 
the  fortieth  round  Cribb  appeared  distressed  in  his  wind ;  he,  however,  had 
somewhat  recovered  the  sight  of  his  eye,  but  began  to  fight  very  shyly,  and 
shift :  his  blows  were  frequently  short,  and  he  several  times  fell  back  from 
his  own  hits.    At  the  end  of  the  fifty-second  round  he  gave  in,  and  the 
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knowing  ones  were  done,  as  they  were  sanguine  of  Cribb,  even  to  the  last. 
NichoUs  was  by  all  acknowledged  a  prime  fellow :  his  superiority  consisted 
of  very  expertly  breaking  on  his  adversary,  in  the  style  of  Slack,  by  project- 
ing his  arm  suddenly  against  his  antagonist's  face  when  he  swung  forward  to 
put  in  a  blow.  It  has  been  asserted  in  the  public  prints  that  Gribb  neyer 
has  been  unsuccessful  throughout  his  pugilistic  career ;  but  this  must  be  the 
consequence  of  ignorance  on  the  subject." 

NichoUs  now  retired  from  the  ring,  and,  returning  to  his  native  city, 
invested  the  money  he  had  gained,  and  which  had  been  somewhat  augmented 
by  the  subscriptions  of  several  patrons  of  manly  courage,  in  a  butcher's  shop, 
in  Oloucester  Lane,  Bristol.  Here  he  added  another  to  the  innumerable 
contradictions  to  fliose  maligners  of  pugilism,  who  would  identify  it  with 
ruffianism,  by  earning  in  a  long  life  the  character  of  a  quiet,  inoffensive,  nay, 
a  retiring  man.  In  fact,  all  who  remember  him  describe  him  as  **  shunning 
general  company,  rarely  visiting  a  public  house,  and  of  a  somewhat  religious 
turn  of  mind ;''  the  leisure  time  his  business  afforded  him  being  occupied  in 
angling,  his  favourite  recreation.  He  died  at  his  native  place,  June  6,  1832, 
in  the  fif^-eighth  year  of  his  age. 


DAN  DOGHEBTY— 1806-1811. 

As  the  name  of  Dogherty  is  continually  found  scattered  up  and  down  the 
reports  of  ring  affairs  for  many  years,  and  also  in  the  pages  of  "  Pancratia'' 
and  ''Boxiana,"  we  shall  devote  a  few  paragraphs  to  a  sketch  of  his  ring 
career,  chiefly  trom  the  latter  work. 

Dogherty's  first  set-to  was  early  in  June,  1806,  with  a  Jew,  at  Wilsden 
Oreen,  where  he  proved  the  conqueror ;  and  shortly  afterwards,  at  the  same 
place,  on  the  17tii,  he  easily  beat  one  WalL 

On  Lowfield  Common,  near  Crawley,  Sussex,  August  21,  1807,  he  con- 
quered Dick  Hall ;  and  on  his  return  home  that  day  had  a  turn-up  in  the 
road  with  Jack  Warr,  whom  he  milled. 

George  Cribb  he  defeated  twice*    See  Geobos  Cbibb. 

On  Epsom  Downs,  Tom  Belcher  conquered  Dogherty.    See  atUe^  p.  156. 

Dogherty  fought  one  Pentikin«  a  Scotch  Baker,  at  Golder's  Oreen,  Hendon, 
June  11,  1808,  for  forty-five  minutes,  when  Pentikin  gave  in.  Dogherty 
fought  him  forty  guineas  to  twenty. 
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At  ICoalsej  Hunt,  October  25,  1808,  Do^^ierfy  foagbt  with  Tack  Power 
finr  en  hour  and  a  quarter.  It  haa  been  oonsidfired  rather  a  dilated  pointy 
but  Doghertj  claimed  it,  and  got  the  money.  It  ahonld  be  remembered  that 
Power  waa  bat  a  mere  strippling  at  that  period. 

On  Epaom  Bowna,  Febroaiy  1,  1809,  IX^herty  beat  a  turnpike  man. 

On  the  18th  of  Jannary,  1811,  he  met  with  a  rererBe  of  fortane  in  being 
defeated  by  SilTerthome,  at  Coombe  Wood,  bat  he  waa  then  oonaidered  in 
badconcUtion. 

In  Norember.  1811,  he  beat  with  considerable  ease,  at  Chichester^  Ben 
Bum. 

Dogherty  for  a  long  time  was  engaged  on  a  spairing  ezeornon,  not  only  in 
Tarions  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  also  in  the  sister  conntry.  On  Tom 
Belohei's  airiyal  in  Ireland,  the  saperior  science  of  that  pugilist  having,  it 
is  said,  taken  from  Dogherty  a  nnmber  of  his  pnpOs,  a  battle  took  place 
between  them.  On  the  28rd  of  April,  1818,  for  100  gnineas,  they  dedded 
the  contest  on  the  Cnrragh  of  Eildarp,  when  Dogherty  again  fell  beneath  the 
conqnering  ann  of  Belcher.  See  mtief  p.  160.  This  great  battle  is  omitted 
from  "  Eistiana,"  nnder  Dogherty,  thong^  iodezed  nndar  Belcher. 

Dogherty,  from  this  period,  remained  in  his  native  land,  where  he  taoght 
spairing,  and  was  known  as  a  civil  and  active  fellow :  he  was  thus  engaged 
as  late  as  1827.    Pierce  Egan  tells  an  anecdote  of  him  which  we  preserve. 

DoeHSBTT's  DvBL. — ^Notwithstanding  Dan's  penchant  for  the  arbitiement 
of  the  fist,  he  accepted  a  challenge  to  fig^t  wiOi  pistol^  in  order  to  place  his 
opponent  upon  eqnal  tenns,  he,  it  was  nrged,  having  no  pretensions  to 
boxing*  It  i^vpeais  the  meeting  was  a  sort  of  hoax  upon  the  combatants,  as 
planned  by  the  friends  of  both  parties.  The  seconds,  unknown  to  Dogherty 
and  his  opponent,  merely  put  powder  into  the  pistols.  The  adversary  of 
Dog^ierty  fired  first,  when  the  latter,  forgetful  of  the  "honourable"  situation 
in  wfaioh  he  stood,  resorted  to  the  scientific  practice  of  the  ring,  by  putting 
up  his  right  aim  as  a  natural  stop  to  prevent  the  ball  hitting  his  &oe, 
producing  much  fiin  to  those  who  witnessed  and  contrived  the  dueL 
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GEORGE  CRIBB, 

BROTHER  TO  THE  CHAMPION  OF  ENGLAND. 

Gbibb  and  victory  haye  so  often  been  coapled,  that  in  attaching  defeat  to 
the  name  we  almost  panse ;  but  such  is  the  case.  While  the  champion, 
Tom  Cribb,  enjoyed  the  smiles  of  yictory,  and  the  patronage  annexed  to  it, 
the  junior  hero,  panting  to  emulate  the  heroic  deeds  of  his  warlike  brother, 
encountered  nothing  but  defeat. 

Qeorge  first  entered  the  lists  with  Horton^  near  Bristol,  for  a  purse  of 
50  guineas,  on  September  5,  1807,  and  notwithstanding  the  assistance  of  hia 
brother  Tom  for  a  second,  was  beaten  in  twenty-five  minutes. 

On  February  9, 1808,  he  was  defeated  by  Dogherty  on  Highgate  Common. 

On  the  coast,  near  Margate,  August  9,  1809,  he  entered  the  ring  with 
Gropley,  and  was  conquered  in  sixteen  minutes.  Gkorge  did  not  let  his 
opponent  win  without  punishing  him  a  good  deal.  It  was  considered  an 
unequal  match. 

At  a  meeting  of  amateurs,  May  1,  1810,  at  Bob's  Chop  House,  after  a 
sporting  dinner^  he  again  fought  Dogherty,  when  Tom  Cribb  also  seconded 
his  brother.  In  this  contest  George  proved  himself  a  game  man,  and  at 
times  overcame  the  superior  science  of  his  adversary  ;  but,  at  the  end  of  an 
hour^  Dogherty  was  the  conqueror,  and  had  the  £20  purse.  It  was  a  severe 
battle. 

George  fought  with  Isle  of  Wight  Hall,  on  November  15,  1810,  on  Old 
Oak  Common^  near  Uxbridge,  when  the  odds  were  six  to  four  in  his  favour 
at  setting-to ;  but,  after  a  contest  of  one  hour  and  nine  minutes,  he  was 
reluctantly  compelled  to  give  in.  He  fought  like  a  hero,  and,  although 
defeated,  refiected  credit  on  the  name  of  Cribb. 

After  his  brother  Tom  had  beaten  Molineaux,  on  September  21,  1811,  at 
Thistleton  Gap,  he  entered  the  ring,  for  a  subscription  purse  of  £20,  with 
Ned  Maltby^  a  Nottinghamshire  lad.  It  was  a  determined  battle  for  the 
time  it  lasted,  thirteen  rounds;  but  George  was  again  not  only  conquered 
but  severely  punished.    Maltby  was  not  much  the  worse. 

(}eorge,  like  his  brother,  was  a  slow  fighter,  but  sparred  tolerably  well 
In  height,  five  feet  eight  inches  and  a  half,  and  nearly  eleven  stone  in 
weight. 
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SILVERTHOENE. 

Feox  his  contests  with  Tom  Bdcheri  Dogheity,  and  Burn,  ire  are  induced 
to  mention  SilTerthome.  It  appears  tiiat  this  boxer,  who  came  oat  nnder 
the  patronage  of  Caleb  Baldwin,  was  a  native  of  the  coontj  of  Somersety  but 
not  a  Bristolian.  From  his  style  of  setting-to,  Caleb,  no  mean  judge  of  snch 
matters,  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  capabilities,  and  procured  him  patronage 
for  a  battle  for  100  guineas,  with  Dan  Doghetty,  then  in  high  repute.  The 
battle  came  off  at  Coombe  Warren,  near  Sjngston,  June  11,  1811,  Caleb 
Baldwin  seconding  his  protegi^  assisted  by  Bill  Gibbons.  Dogherly  was 
waited  upon  by  Dick  Hall  and  Power.  We  copy  the  report  from  "  Pan- 
cratia," pp.  853-355.    There  is  none  in  "Boxiana." 


THE  FIGHT. 


Boiuid  1.— At  half  pmI  iir«lf»  the  men 

■tood  ap.  Silverthorne  itood  fire  feet  ei^ht 
inohee,  and  weighed  eleven  itone  two  poonda ; 
Doghertr,  eleven  atone  eight  poonda,  five  feet 
nine  incMa,  ao  that  there  waa  not  a  great 
diaparity.  Both  aparred  with  groat  caution. 
Doghertr  tried  a  right-handed  hit,  bat  waa 
ahort.  SUverthomeretomedaharply  with  the 
left.  Thev  rallied  ooarageoaal7,ana  exchanged 
hit  for  hit,  until  Dogherfy  went  down  on  the 
earing  aoit.  (Six  to  fonr  on  Silverthome.) 

8.— 'Dogherty  waa  touched  nnder  the  eye, 
but  amilM  and  pnt  in  a  blow  on  Silver- 
thome'a  riba  that  left  a  red  mark.  The 
latter  retomed  at  the  nob,  bat  hit  ronnd ; 
another  rally,  and  no  beat  on  either  aide. 
Silverthome  got  Dogherty  down. 

8.— Both  men  went  to  work  rather  hur- 
riedly, and  were  aoon  engaged  in  a  deaperate 
rallv.  Silverthome  atuek  up,  and  though 
he  threw  awav  manv  blowa  by  hia  round 
method  of  fighting,  bored  hia  opponent  to 
every  part  or  the  ring.  Doghertv  exerted 
all  hia  akill,  and  not  nnanooeaafblly,  on  hia 
adveraarv*a  head,  but  being  at  length  very 
weiJc,  fell  by  a  alight  hit.  (Seven  to  two  on 
Silverthome.) 

4.— Dogherty  bled  f^lv;  but  he  oom- 
menoed  a  aharp  rally,  and  put  in  a  good 
body  blow,  which  aomewhat  ataggerea  hia 
opponent.  In  endeavouring  to  repeat,  Sil- 
verthome dexteroualy  atrack  him  on  the 
head  and  brought  him  down. 

6.— Exactly  aa  in  the  laat  round.  Dog- 
herty put  in  a  body  blow,  and  Silverthome 
leiumed  on  the  head.  A  rallv,  and  Dogherty 
brought  down  hia  opponent  ror  the  firat  time 
by  a  aevere  blow  on  the  head. 

6.— A  rally ;  Dogherty  aoon  laid  low. 

7.— Dogherty,  very  gay,  appeared  firat  to 
hia  time,  and  auooeasfully  planted  a  good  hit 
over  the  i^ead.  Silverthome  made  play, 
teemed  dia'^^nwdt  hit  awkwaxdlj,  ana  i«- 


oeived  a  aevere  right-handed  Iheer.  He 
atill,  however,  bored  in,  and  commenced 
another  rally.  Hita  were  exchanged  for  a 
minute  and  a  half,  each  appearing  totally 
rep^rdleaa  of  blowa.  Dogtierty*a  auperior 
aoienoe  gave  him  the  advantage,  and  Silver- 
thome at  length  fell  through  weakneaa. 

8.^Silverthome  rallied.  Dogherty  threw 
in  a  good  hit  over  hia  opponent'a  mouth,  but 
waa  alterwarda  knockea  down. 

9. — ^Both  aeemed  diatreaaed  for  wind,  and 
aparred  for  eome  time.  Dogherty  put  in  a 
more  forcible  body  blow  than  oould  have 
been  expected.  Silverthome  tetnmed  on 
the  head  and  fell 

10. — ^Dogherty  commenced  a  rally,  and 
Silverthome,  by  a  tremendoua  blow,  knocked 
him  down. 

II.— It  waa  with  difficulty  Dogherty  oould 
be  got  off  hia  aeoond'a  knee;  he,  however, 
vrent  in  with  courage,  and  fought  until 
knocked  down. 

12. — Dogherty  waa  agaiA  brought  to  the 
aeratch,  and  made  play,  although  almoat  in 
a  doubled  atate.  The  combatanta  managed 
a  rally,  but  in  a  atate  of  weakneaa  perhape 
unpmlleled ;  they  oould  atand,  but  althon^ 
within  arm'a  length  were  incapable  of  hit- 
ting. Silverthome,  however,  recovered,  and 
knocked  down  hia  opponent  for  the  last  time. 

The  oonteet  laatea  twenty-two  nunutea. 
A  pigeon  waa  immediately  deapatched  to 
Jem  fieloher*a,  but  in  paaaing  over  Wimble- 
don Common  it  fell  a  prey  to  the  gun  of 
aome  oookney  apoil-aport.  both  combatanta 
were  dreadfully  beaten,  and  were  immedi- 
ately yat  to  bed  and  bled.  Silverthome 
^ptma  himaelf  a  worthy  diaciple  of  Caleb, 
and  poaaoaaoa  that  decree  of  atrength  which 
cannot  fail  to  make  him  formidable  to  men 
of  hia  own  weight.  Dogherir'a  atren^ 
failed  aomewhat  aooner  tbv'jn  «.fe>ial,  which 
waa  attributed  to  indiapoaitiCK  • 
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This  remarkable  eaocesa  ao  elated  Caleb  and  his  friends  that  they  at  once 
proposed  a  match  with  Tom  Belcher  for  100  guineas.  What  came  of  this 
may  be  seen  at  pages  168,  159,  ante, 

Silverthome,  who  bore  the  character  of  a  steady,  temperate,  and  well- 
conducted  man,  now  publicly  announced  his  retirement  from  the  ring,  in 
reply  to  a  challenge  from  Sogherty,  adding,  he  was  resolved  not  to  fight» 
«  except  when  the  necessity  of  the  moment  forced  it  upon  him,  when  he 
hoped  he  should  neyer  be  found  backward  to  defend  himself/'  However,  in 
1812,  at  Coombe  Warren,  being  provoked  by  Ben  Bum,  he  departed  from 
his  resolution,  and  gave  that  boxer  a  thorough  thrashing.  From  this  time 
forth,  though  his  name  is  sometimes  mentioned,  we  hear  no  more  of  Silver- 
thome  in  the  ring.  In  1821  (May),  we  find  the  following  in  ''Notices  of 
Boxers  who  have  retired  from  the  P.  B." 

*' SiLvxBTHOBVB,  once  distinguished  for  his  contests  with  Bogjierty  and 
Belcher.  He  is  a  teacher  in  a  Sunday  school,  highly  respected,  and  follows 
his  business  as  a  master  fishmonger." 


JACK    POWEB. 

WnH  by  no  means  first-rate  qualifications.  Jack  Power  is  one  of  the 
examples  of  what  personal  popularity  will  do  in  exaggerating  mediocrity 
into  the  foremost  position.  In  the  first  volume  of  **  Boxiana"  many  pages 
are  given  to  Power,  and  in  the  second  an  obituary  eulogium,  fit>m  which  we 
extract  the  salient  points. 

Power  was  bom  in  London  on  the  8th  of  August,  1790,  and  descended 
from  Irish  parents.  His  father  apprenticed  him  to  a  plumber,  and  Pierce 
Egan  gives  us  the  usual  number  of  six-feet-two  men,  butchers,  etc.,  who 
surrendered  to  "  our  hero"  while  yet  a  stripling. 

Power's  first  regular  ring  battle  was  with  Bogherty,  on  the  25th  of 
October,  1808,  at  Moulsey  Hurst.  This  was  the  third  battle  on  that  day : 
the  first  being  Tom  Gribb's  victory  over  Gregson ;  the  second,  Tom  Belcher's 
conquest  of  Bill  Cropley.  The  reporter  simply  says,  **  After  a  game  battle 
of  one  hour  and  a  quarter,  Dog^erty  was  triumphant"  Egan  says, 
'^Dogherty  gave  in  three  times  during  the  fight;  but  Power  being  a  new 
one,  and  Dogherty  more  experienced,  it  was  managed  in  that  sort  of  way, 
that  the  latter  was  pronounced  the  victor."    What  this  may  mean  we  cannot 
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telli  with  '^  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Haiqois  of  Tweeddale,  Lords  Yarmouth, 
Craren,  Barrymore,  Brook,  and  Somerville,  and  Panl  Hethnen  on  the 
ground"  ("  Panoratia,''  p.  322),  and  with  Fletcher  Beid  as  umpire. 

Power's  next  battle  was  with  one  Frere,  April  1,  1809,  which  he  won  in 
twenty-one  minutes. 

Some  ridiculous  <<  tnms-np"  follow  ("  Boziana,"  pp.  458-460),  which  we 
shall  omit,  to  come  to  Power's  best  fight,  that  with  Joel  King,  for  50  guineas 
a-side,  July  16,  1811,  at  Moulsey  Hurst  The  report  is  from  <<  Pancratia," 
pp.  860,  0t  wq.  **  At  twelve  o'clock  the  combatants  appeared.  King,  who 
was  a  new  candidate  for  pugilistic  honours,  was  accompanied  by  Bichmond 
and  Hall ;  Power  attended  by  Bob  Clarke  and  Paddington  Jones.  Odds,  fire 
to  four  on  Power. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Boimd  1.— nnff  tttompted  to  plint  a 
forabl«  right-luuiaflr ;  Power  itopped  him, 
and  hit  one  two,  left  end  right,  weli  plented 
on  the  heed  end  body.  Emg  felL  (Fint 
knook-down  bets  decided.) 

S.— King  did  not  appeer  intimidated ;  he 
again  mam  phtT,  and  planted  a  good  ririit- 
huded  hit  on  hie  (mponent's  throat ;  hie  left- 
hand  fell  ehort  Power  with  sreet  qmckneee 
threw  in  a  MTere  left-handed  ftoer,  and 
brooght  him  down. 

8.— A  good  rally,  eeToral  blows  well  ex- 
changed. Power  eoientiaoally  planted  one 
with  the  left  hand.  Kinf  retamed  with  the 
right  They  closed  and  both  felL  (Two  to 
one  in  fhn>ar  of  Power.) 

4.— Power  hit  left  and  right,  and  King 
retamed  Terr  forcibly  in  the  throat.  They 
doeed,  and  Power  threw  his  opponent  anin. 
(Betting  two  points  more  in  mTOnr  of  King 
than  at  eetting  to.) 

6.^King  plantea  a  left-handed  hit,  but  oat 
of  distance.  He  followed  qnioklT  with  his 
right,  which  Power  cleverly  avoiaed.  They 
oloeed,  and  Power  threw  King  a  croes- 
bnttock. 

6.— Both  made  play.  King  with  his  right. 
Power  with  the  left,  at  the  same  instant; 
the  former  told  on  the  head.  Some  good 
trying  hits  followed,  and,  npon  the  whole, 
the  ronnd  was  in  favoor  of  Kin^ :  notwith- 
etan^ng  Power  again  threw  him  a  oross- 
bnttock.     In  doing  this,  with  too  mnch 


Power  received  a  hart  on  the 
against  a 
it"  did   not  disable  him,  prored  a  severe 


caffomees 
right  shoolder 


a  stake,  which,  if 


hindrance. 

7.«-In  this  roond  Power  ohanged  his  mode 
of  fighting,  endeavoaring  to  avert  the  pnniah- 
ing  right-handed  bbws  of  his  advenaty,  and 
getting^away  to  hit 

8.— rower  pat  in  a  good  blow  on  the 
moath,  got  away,  repeated  it,  and  gave  an 


excellent  specimen  of  eoienoe  by  lepeating 
his  blows,  and  avoiding  his  adversary V  Q&tU 
King  fdl,  bleeding  oopioosly. 

9.— King  commenced  a  rally,  in  which  he 
eridently  had  the  advantage,  throwing  in 
staraight  ri|3;ht-handed  hits  with  greatdex- 
terily.  His  saperior  strength  save  hun  the 
advantage,  bat  at  length  he  received  a  ribLent 
croes-bnttook. 

10.— King's  &ce  was  mach  disfigared. 
Power  pat  in  a  severe  one  two  in  the  month, 
followed  by  a  soientifio  hit  on  the  throat, 
which  broaght  King  down. 

11.— A  good  rallv.  and  both  feU. 

IS.— Another  rally.  Power  hit  his  opnon- 
ent  staggering  away,  with  the  right  Kine^ 
ooarageoosly  renewed  the  rally,  and  retamed 
his  adversary's  hits  with  the  glattony  of  a 
Gribb,  and  at  length  sacoeeded  in  throwing 
him. 

18.— Power,  by  another  blow  in  the  month, 
broaght  King  again  on  the  floor.  Power 
continaed  fighting  at  points  ontil  he  waa 
scarcely  able  to  administer  the  beating  hie 
adversary  seemed  to  recinire  to  satis^liim. 
In  the 

Setfa— Betting  came  to  six  to  foor ;  and 
althoa^h  the  left  side  of  King's  head  was  a 
sorry  sight  for  any  feelinff  spectator  to  riew, 
he  stall  fonght  with  sach  determined  bravery 
as  never  can  be  forgotten  by  his  enemiee  or 
too  highly  appreciated  by  his  friends.  At  the 
expiration  <»  the 

46th— When  every  one  eridently  eaw  he 
had  no  chance  of  snooees,  he  was  arged, 
partioalarly  by  his  backers,  to  rerign,  oot 
still  expresdng  anxiely  for  Uie  continoatioB 
of  the  conflict,  even  in  opposition  to  adrioe, 
he  was  allowed  to  go  iipTbnt  merely  to  be 
sent  down  by  a  posh.  The  token  of  sar- 
render  wae  made,  and  Power  hailed  the 
rictor,  after  a  game  battle  of  fifty-seven 
minntCB. 
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In  October,  1801,  Fower'B  friends  proposed  a  match  with  Tom  Belcher ,  a 
deposit  was  made,  but  they  thought  better  of  it  and  forfeited. 

Power  now  travelled  through  the  provinoes  as  a  teacher  of  boxing.  Baring 
this  tour  he  ruptured  a  blood-vessel,  and  had  a  severe  attack  of  pleurisy. 
Before  his  entire  restoration  to  health,  he  imprudently  suffered  himself  to  be 
matched  with  Jack  Carter  for  100  guineas.  The  battle  took  place  at  Bick- 
mansworth,  Hertfordshire,  November  16,  1812.  Power  was  seconded  on 
this  occasion  by  the  Champion,  Tom  Cribb;  Carter  by  Bittoon  and  Tom 
Jones. 

Pierce  Egon  says,  **  It  would  be  superfluous  to  detail  the  rounds  of  this 
battle,  which  continued  one  hour  and  twenty-five  minutes ;  suffice  it  to  say 
that  the  conduct  of  Power  this  day  was  worthy  all  praise.  Passing  previ- 
ously a  restless  night,  afflicted  with  a  oongh,  and  somewhat  nervous  in  bis 
habit^  he  entered  the  ring  under  these  disadvantages  to  contend  against  an 
adversary,  his  superior  in  height^  strength,  constitution,  perfectly  in  health, 
and  not  deficient  in  pugilistic  acquirements.  It  was  a  tremendous  task,  a 
daring  attempt ;  and  superlative  science,  and  that  alone,  gave  the  victory  to 
Power.  It  required  something  more  than  fortitude  to  act  thus  in  opposition 
to  nature,  as  well  as  considerable  ingenuity  in  husbanding  his  strength  to 
reduce  his  opponent  to  his  own  level.  This  Power  effected,  when  he  grappled 
with  his  opponent  upon  superior  terms ;  his  strength  gone,  and  his  science 
inferior,  Carter  was  conquered  with  elegance  and  certainty.  Upon  no  occa- 
sion whatever  were  the  knowing  ones  so  completely  'out  of  their  know.* 
Carter,  although  defeated,  showed  that  he  was  not  without  game;  but  Power 
completely  astonished  the  most  experienced  of  the  Fancy." 

Power  had  a  set-to  with  Richmond  (see  atUe)  at  a  sparring  match  at  the 
Fives  Court,  on  Butch  Sam's  benefit^  soon  after  the  above  contest.  Some- 
thing about  a  white  feather  being  mentioned,  Power  instantly  mounted  the 
stage,  and  addressed  the  spectators  thus  :^-''  Upon  the  day  previous  to  the 
night  when  I  fought  Richmond  I  was  following  my  business  as  a  plumber, 
in  making  paint.  The  fumes  of  white  lead  are  of  so  strong  and  poisonous 
a  quality,  that,  to  prevent  any  serious  effects  operating  upon  the  constitution, 
we  are  necessitated  to  drink  a  quantity  of  castor  oil ;  in  addition  to  which  I 
had  been  drinking,  which  rendered  me  then  unprepared ;  but  now,"  said 
Power,  **  if  Richmond  can  take  out  the  white  feather,  as  he  pleases  to  term 
it,  that  I  possess  (stripping  off  his  clothes),  let  him  come  up  here,  and  I  will 
fight  him  instantly  for  £50."  At  his  own  benefit  he  again  offered  to  fight 
liichmond. 

Power's  excesses  are  thus  leniently  touched  upon  in  ^^Boxiana:"— <'In 
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oondndiDg  this  duteh,  the  most  painfiil  part  remains  to  be  performed.  Ko 
boxer  commenoed  his  millixig  career  with  a  fairer  prospect  to  aniye  at  the 
top  of  the  tree,  or  become  a  fixed  star  in  the  pugilistic  hemisphere,  than 
Jack  Power;  but,  possessing  a  gaiety  of  disposition  which  could  brook  no 
restraint,  the  fascinating  charms  of  company  and  the  enlivening  glass  proving 
too  powerful  for  his  youth  and  inexperience  to  withstand,  he  plunged  into 
excesses  which  induced  premature  debility.  In  this  last  battle,  although 
gaining  the  victory,  he  endangered  his  existence.  From  being  stripped  in 
the  open  air  for  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half,  the  severity  of  the  weather 
afflicted  him  so  seriously,  that  for  several  hours  his  frame  did  not  experience 
the  least  warmth  whatever,  notwithstanding  the  best  medical  treatment  was 
resorted  to.  His  sufferings  were  acute,  and  he  observed,  *  All  the  milling 
that  he  had  received  in  the  whole  course  of  his  pugilistic  career  was  trifling 
in  comparison  with  the  pain  he  sustained  on  his  return  to  a  state  of  conva- 
lescence.' He,  however,  was  not  long  in  returning  to  the  metropolis  to 
receiYe  those  congratulations  which  his  noble  courage  had  so  justly  entitled 
him  to.  The  supporters  of  pugilism  gave  him  a  most  flattering  reception,  so 
that  Power's  time  was  principally  occupied  with  the  pleasures  of  society,  and 
the  enlivening  charms  of  the  bottle.  Power  was  no  churl,  full  of  good 
humour  in  company,  and  his  song  was  always  ready  when  called  for  to 
support  the  cause  of  harmony." 

At  a  spaning  exhibition  which  took  place  at  the  Fives  Court  soon  after, 
when  Jack  merely  looked  in  as  a  visitor,  and  Carter  was  present,  several  of 
the  amateurs  expressed  a  wish  to  witness  a  set-to  between  them.  It  proved 
a  sharp  contest ;  but  the  superiority  was  decidedly,  in  point  of  science,  as  in 
the  fight,  in  favour  of  Power. 

A  public  dinner,  in  honour  of  Power's  victory  over  Carter,  took  place  at 
Hr.  Dayenport's,  the  Three  Pigeons,  Houndsditch,  when  Jack  presided,  sup- 
ported by  Tom  Cribb.  Conviviality  was  the  order  of  the  day ;  and,  upon 
the  introduction  of  Carter,  the  behaviour  of  Power  to  his  fallen  adversary  was 
attentive,  generous,  and  manly,  and  he  strongly  recommended  him  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  fancy  in  general.  Soon  after  this  period  he  rapidly  declined,  and 
endeayoured  to  recruit  his  health  by  a  journey  to  Oxford.  It  proved  too 
late,  and  the  last  stage  of  consumption  was  reducing  him  daily.  He  wit- 
nessed the  memorable  set-to  of  Molineaux  and  Carter,  and  expressed  himself 
astonished  to  hear  it  termed  "fitting!"  He  returned  to  his  dwelling  in 
Plough  Court,  Fetter  Lane,  not  only  exhausted  in  person,  but,  to  add  to  his 
afflictions,  one  of  his  children  took  ill  and  died.  Mr.  Jackson,  ever  attentive 
to  the  wants  of  brother  pugilists,  on  Ixiing  made  acquainted  with  his  peculiar 
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dtaation,  instantly  made  a  coUeotion  for  him  among  the  patrons  of  the 
science.  His  disorder  was  so  flattering  that,  at  times  when  his  spirits  were 
good,  he  would  obsenre,  '*  Let  me  get  but  a  little  better,  and  I'll  show  the 
lads  how  to  iight ;  many  of  those  that  pretend  to  teach  it  scarcely  know  any- 
thing about  the  sound  principles  of  milling — they  are  only  sparrers." 

Power  departed  this  life  June  2,  1813,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-three, 
and  lies  interred  in  the  burial  ground  of  St.  6iles's-in-the-Fields.  He  was 
in  height  about  five  feet  nine  inches  and  a  half^  and  in  weight  twelve  stone. 
He  turned  out  several  good  pupils. 


WILLIAM  NOSWOETHY,  THE  BAKEE. 

As  the  oonqneror  of  the  renowned  Dutch  8am,  albeit  in  the  day  of  his 
decadence,  the  name  of  Nosworthy  is  preserved  from  oblivion. 

In  his  boyish  days,  Nosworthy,  it  appears,  was  not  altogether  unknown  in 
Devonshire,  both  as  a  wrestler  and  pugilist.  He  was  bom  at  Kenn,  a  parish 
in  the  hundred  of  Ezminster,  of  respectable  connections,  on  the  1st  of  May, 
1786.  He  was  of  an  athletic,  prepossessing  appearance,  and  extremely  well 
made.  In  height  five  feet  six  inches,  and  weighing  about  eleven  stone. 
In  disposition  he  was  cheerful,  good-natured,  and  inoffensive;  but  in  the 
ring  Nosworthy  was  a  glutton  of  the  first  mould.  Several  sportiug  characters 
denominated  him  the  **  Young  Chicken,"  from  some  likeness  he  bore  to  the 
celebrated  Hen.  Fearce. 

«  The  historian"  having  given  us  the  usual  "  servings  out»"  **  polishings 
of^"  etc.,  of  unknown  opponents,  judiciously  omitted  by  the  compiler  of 
"  Fistiana,"  brings  Nosworthy  to  town.  Here  it  appears  that  ^*  the  Baker" 
attended  a  Devon  and  Cornwall  gathering  of  wrestLers,  and  was  matched 
against  one  Fentikin,  whom  he  threw.*  The  defeated  wrestler  offered  to  post 
a  guinea  and  thrash  Nosworthy  for  the  stake.  The  contest  took  place  on  thi> 
3pd  of  May,  1808,  in  Fancras  Fields.  Nosworthy  was  seconded  by  Tom 
Jones  and  Bill  Byan.  The  superiority  was  evidently  on  the  part  of  Nos- 
woi  thy  for  the  first  twenty  minutes,  Fentikin  being  milled  in  all  directions. 
It  was  presumed  that,  had  the  fight  continued  without  any  interruption 

•  Egan  sayt,  '*  Pettikin,  t  Scotch  baker."  Gertamly  Scotchmen  have  almoet  a  monopol. 
of  London  baldng,  bat  the  reporter  of  the  day  makes  Fentikin  a  CerniBh  man. 

•*Bt  Pol,  Tre,  and  Pen, 
Te  shall  know  the  Comiah 
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victory  was  by  no  meana  doabtfbl  on  the  side  of  Nosworthy,  who  had,  at 
this  period  of  the  battle,  oonsiderahly  rednced  the  strength  of  his  opponent. 
Bat  Nosworthy  was  here  representing  a  county  partisanship  of  Devon  venui 
Cornwall,  and  was  moreoTer  nnknown  in  comparison  to  Pentikin.  The  ring, 
it  is  said,  was  broken  in  consequence,  much  confusion  ensued,  and  some 
delay  oocuned  before  the  combatants  could  appear  in  a  new  ring.  The 
contest  was  renewed  with  increased  ardour,  and  Pentikin  appeared  more 
fresh  from  the  delay.  Reciprocal  fighting  continued  for  one  hour  and  twenty- 
fiye  minutes,  when  ICosworthy  was  reduced  to  insensibility,  and  carried  off 
the  ground  by  lus  brother.  The  game  he  displayed  was  hi^y  praised. 
Pentikin,  although  the  conqueror,  could  not  be  induced  again  to  face  his 
fallen  adversary,  and  forfeited  three  times  to  Nosworthy.* 

After  some  irregular  battles  the  bakers  of  the  metropoHs,  looking  upon 
Nosworthy  as  a  leader  in  their  sporting  circle,  a  match  for  ten  guineas  a-side 
was  made  between  him  and  Barnard  Levy,  a  Jew,  which  took  place  at 
Oolder's  Green.  Levy  was  known  to  be  a  good  man,  and  proved  himself 
deserving  of  that  character  throughout  the  fight.  Nosworthy  was  not  in 
condition,  and  the  Jew  maintained  an  evident  superiority  for  the  long  space 
of  two  hours.  The  game  displayed  by  the  Baker  astonished  every  one  present 
— he  fought  undismayed,  and  showed  himself  a  "taker"  of  no  common 
mould.  Notwithstanding  the  punishment  the  Jew  had  administered,  he 
could  not  take  the  fight  out  of  him,  and  at  length  became  exhausted.  Nos- 
worthy,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  appeared  refreshed,  and  finished  the  Jew 
in  high  style  during  the  last  twenty-five  minutes.  From  this  conquest  the 
Baker  gained  ground.    The  fight  lasted  two  hours  and  twenty-five  minutes. 

Martin,  an  active  lively  boxer,  and  much  fancied  by  his  own  people,  the 
Jews,  was  now  pitted  against  Nosworthy  for  a  purse  of  25  guineas,  at 
Houlsey  Hurst^  on  the  29th  of  March,  1814.  High  expectations  were 
formed  of  the  pugilistic  talents  of  Martin,  but  the  Baker  soon  put  his  skill 
and  manoeuvres  at  defiance.  Joe  Ward  and  Paddington  Jones  seconded 
Nosworthy,  and  Little  Puss  and  Jacobs  attended  upon  Martin.  It  was  two 
to  one  in  favour  of  the  Jew  previous  to  the  battle,  betting  brisk* 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bonnd  1.  —  On   letting-to   oonnderabl«  only  drew  a  pnAiaon  of  diaret,  bat  he 

•speotatioii  was  formed  as  to  the  talents  went  down. 

tf  the  Jew,  who  oommenoed  with  maoh  8. — ^The  Jew,  more  cantioas  than  hereto- 

niety;  but  Nosworthj  planted  a  tremen-  fore,  sparred  for  advantege,  but  ultimately 

oona  kit  on  Martin's  month,  which   not  he  was  a^ain  floored.    (The  two  to  one  had 

*  This  is  set  down  in  *'  Fistiasa"  as  a  Tiotory  to  Nosworthj. 
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now  all  Tuuflhed,  and  eTon  betting  waa  the 
trath  of  tho  matter.) 

8.— Noeworthy  bemn  to  lerre  the  Jew  in 
style,  and  his  hiti  told  tremendonaly.  Mar- 
tin made  a  good  roond  of  it,  but  fell  rather 
distreased.  The  dead  men  now  opened  their 
months  wide,  and  loudly  offered  six  to  four 
on  the  Master  of  the  Bolls. 

4. — ^Martin,  with  mnch  aotiTiiy,  planted  a 
good  faoer;  bat  Noeworthy  again  finished 
the  round  in  high  style. 

6.— The  Israelite's  nob  was  peppered,  and 


his  body  also  mnoh  punished;  and  Nos- 
worthy,  with  great  seyerity,  hit  him  rupht 
throng  h  the  ropes.  (Seven  to  four  on  Noe- 
worthy.) 

6.— It  would  be  superfluous  to  detail  the 
remaining  rounds.  ^  I^osworthy  had  it  all 
his  own  way,  notwithstanding  Martin  re- 
sorted to  his  old  method  of  falling,  to  tire 
out  his  opponent.  In  thirty -six  minutes  the 
Jew  was  completely  defeated,  and  Noeworthy 
increased  his  fame  as  a  boxer* 


After  some  minor  affairs,  we  oome  to  Noswortliy's  great  match  with  the 
Phenomenon,  Dutch  Sam.  Fierce  Egan  expends  pages  of  wonderment,  con- 
jecture, and  exclamation  on  the  fiBict  that  a  strong,  young,  resolute  man,  and 
a  good  boxer  withal,  should  have  beaten  a  gin-drinking  stale  pugilist^  who 
would  not  even  train  for  the  battle.    We  now  come  to  the  report 

Five  years  had  nearly  elapsed  since  Sam  had  exhibited  in  the  prize-ring. 
The  curiosity  to  see  him  once  more  display  his  great  pugilistic  skill  drew 
together  an  unusual  number  of  spectators.  Neither  bad  roads  nor  torrents  of 
rain  could  check  the  interest  excited  by  this  battle.  Vehicles  of  all  descrip- 
tions for  weeks  before  were  put  in  requisition  to  reach  the  destined  spot,  and 
pedestrians  out  of  number  were  not  dismayed  in  tramping  through  thick  and 
thin  for  sixteen  miles.  The  yast  collection  of  carriages  on  the  Hurst  excited 
the  astonishment  of  every  one,  and  some  hundreds  were  on  the  spot  who  did 
not  even  see  the  battle.  Several  marquees  were  erected  for  accommodation. 
The  sum  to  be  contended  for,  in  a  twenty  feet  ring,  was  £50  a-side  and  a 
purse  given  by  the  Fugilistic  Club  of  25  guineas.  At  a  few  minutes  before 
one  Nosworthy  entered  the  ring,  attended  by  his  seconds,  Bill  Cropley  and 
Silverthome,  and  was  loudly  cheered  for  his  confidence,  in  daring  to  face  so 
acknowledged  a  boxer  as  the  Jew.  Sam  soon  followed,  and  received  every 
mark  of  gratifying  attention  from  the  surrounding  multitude.  Ben  Medley 
and  Fuss  were  his  attendants.  A  heavy  shower  of  rain  could  not  delay  their 
thirst  for  fame. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— On  the  eombatants  approach- 
lag  each  other,  and  shaking  hancu  in  the 
nsnal  way,  the  difference  of  person  was  so 
manifest  Uiat  an  ordinary  spectator  must 
have  giyen  the  preference  to  the  Baker,  from 
the  roundness  of  his  frame,  the  firmness  of 
his  step,  and  the  cheerfnlness  of  his  eonnten- 
ance.  He  mnst  have  been  a  notice,  indeed, 
not  to  have  discovered  the  wretched  condi- 
tion of  Sam  npon  his  throwing  off  his  clothes. 
His  ribs  were  sipare  in  the  extreme ;  his  face, 
which  hitherto  nad  a«amed  sobh  a  formidable 


aepect,  and  his  fierce  eyes  that  seemed  npon 
similar  occasions  to  have  penetrated  into 
the  vezy  sonls  of  his  onponents,  appeared 
dlonded  with  donbt  ana  anxiety,  it  was 
altogether  a  different  frontispiece.  Dejec- 
tion, arising  from  dissipation,  was  marked 
strongly  on  his  features.  Ab  for  his  legs,  as 
if  Sam  had  anticipated  that  they  might  tell 
against  him,  he,  for  the  first  time  in  his  lifs, 
preferred  fighting  in  gaiters  and  breeches. 
The  Unit  ensemble  portrayed,  a  woni-ont  man 
rather  than  a  baser  entering  the  priae-ringi 
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prepMred  (o  TanaQuh  yoath,  health,  snd 
■trength.  Bat  ul  theie  objections  were 
M  a  feather  in  the  loale  agunst  the  Jew. 
Weather  could  not  affect  him ;  no  one  ooald 
puniflh  him ;  he  hit  at  hard  as  Gribb ;  he  was 
no  mannerist ;  he  set-to  a  hundred  different 
ways ;  he  altered  his  mode  of  lighting  as  cii^ 
onmstanoes  required.  Many  seemed  reidly  to 
think,  and  jplenty  were  forward  enough  to 
urge,  that  dam  was  as  well,  if  not  better, 
without  training,  than  underling  the  ^sto- 
matic  precaution  of  invigorating  the  stamitta* 
In  short,  he  was  the  phenomenon  of  the 
fighting  world ;  everything  but  a  losing  man. 
The  recollection  that  he  had  beaten  all  the 
best  men  for  a  series  of  years  that  had  been 
pitted  against  him,  ^re  a  double  confidence 
to  these  sanguine  opmions ;  and  what  was  Sam 
now  called  upon  to  perform  at  the  top  of  his 
glory  P  Why,  to  enter  the  lists  with  a  boxer, 
who,  to  say  the  best,  was  but  of  considerable 
obscurity.  Who  for  a  moment  would  listen 
to  a  comparison  made  between  Nosworthy 
and  the  hardy  and  brave  Champion  of  West- 
minster, who  had  fidllen  beneath  the  con- 
Siering  arm  of  Sam  P  or  with  that  truly 
egant  scientific  pugilist,  Tom  Belcher,  who 
had  twice  surrenaend  up  his  laurels  to  this 
distinguished  Jew.  Gropley  too,  iriio  ought 
never  to  be  mentioned  without  praise,  rank* 
ing  as  a  superior  scientific  boxer,  was  tre- 
mendously Dcaten  by  him  ;  and  his  last 
anta^nist,  Ben  Meoley,  possessing  sound 
fightmg  pretensions,  true  game,  and  science, 
was  reluctantly  compelled  to  acknowledge 
his  vast  superiority.  The  renowned  Dutch 
Sam  was  once  more  before  his  friends ;  and 
his  fanciers  were  so  confident  of  his  adding 
another  laurel  to  his  brow,  that  bets  to  an 
extravagant  amount  were  loudly  offered.  To 
hav»  named  the  Baker  as  having  anything 
like  a  chance,  was  out  of  the  ouestion ;  but, 
at  this  period,  to  have  proposea  an  even  bet 
that  iMosworthv  won,  would  have  been 
laughed  at,  as  betraying  a  total  ignorance 
in  matters  of  sport.  Such  was  the  state  (k 
things  upon  the  combatants  facing  each 
other ;  and  the  great  superiority  of  the  Jew 
was  expected  to  be  witnessed  every  instant. 
The  decision  was  near  at  hand,  and  the 
Baker,  eager  to  commence  the  attack,  dis- 
played more  of  valorous  spirit  than  scientific 
precision.  In  making  plav,  his  distances 
proved  incorrect,  and  two  Slows  fell  short. 
Sam  gained  nothing  by  this  opening.  Nos- 
worthy,  fbll  of  resolution,  followed  up  the 
Jew,  appearing  rather  too  rapid  in  his 
manner  to  take  any  particular  aim,  and 
seemed  to  prefer  going  in,  to  trusting  to 
those  advanta^  tnat  are  sometimes  ob« 
tained  in  sparring.  Sam  made  a  slight  hit 
upon  the  Baker's  nob,  but  ultimately  went 
down. 

2.— The  eagerness  of  the  Baker  appeared 
to  supersede  eveir  other  consideration.  He 
again  hit  short ;  but  Sam  did  not  miss  this 
opportunity,  and  returned  right  and  left, 
drawing  the  cork  of  the  Master  of  the  BoUi. 


Kosworthy,  it  seemed,  had  made  ap  his  mind 
to  smash  the  Jew,  and,  in  his  haste  to  get  mi 
Sam,  slipped  and  fell. 

8.^The  Baker,  determined  in  his  mode  of 
warfare,  resolutely  made  up  to  Sam,  but  ilie 
Jew  warded  off  the  force  of  the  blows  with 
much  adroitness.  Kosworthy  received  a  hit 
from  Sam,  and  went  down,  but  his  fidl  wsls 
attributed  more  to  the  slipperr  state  of  the 
turf  than  to  the  severity  of  tiie  blow. 

4. — ^This  round  commenced  with  severe 
fighting,  and  much  activity  was  displayed  on 
both  sides.  Some  good  hits  were  exchanged. 
The  Baker  drove  Sam  before  him  to  the  ropes, 
and  here  it  was  that  Nosworthy  showed  his 
superiority  by  putting  in  three  tremendone 
blows.  Sam  fell,  evidently  distressed,  and 
his  breath  was  nearly  hit  out  of  his  body,  by 
a  terrible  blow  he  received  upon  his  br^st. 
His  friends,  however,  thought  that  his  con- 
duct was  a  mere  ruae  de  gwrre.  In  &ct, 
nothing  could  shake  tlieir  opinion  that  the 
Jew  was  playing  a  sure  game,  by  letting  the 
Baker  make  the  most  of  his  strength,  in 
order  that,  at  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the 
battle,  he  would  become  exhausted,  when  he 
might  be  easily  "kneaded"  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  Israelite. 

5. — It  was  in  this  round  that  Sam  found 
out  what  sort  of  a  customer  he  had  to  deal 
with.  He  was  also  convinced,  too  late,  that 
the  chance  was  against  him :  he  could  not 
resist  the  hardy  blows  of  the  Baker,  nor  had 
he  room  enough  to  get  away  from  him. 
Sam's  hits  produced  no  effect  upon  the 
courage  of  Kosworthy,  who  went  in  in 
such  an  unusual  manner  to  anything  the 
Jew  had  experienced  with  anv  of  his  other 
competitors,  that  he  was  confoimded.  His 
wonted  fortitude  seemed  to  have  deserted 
him,  and  dismay  taken  possession  of  his 
'  mind :  he  went  down  ouite  exhausted.  But 
however  Sam  might  feel  that  he  was  sent 
down  affainst  his  will,  it  did  not  appear  in 
that  li^t  to  his  backers,  who  generally 
looked  upon  this  as  nothing  more  man  arti- 
fice of  the  Jew  to  weaken  and  tire  out  his 
adversaiy.  A  few  persons  who  were  not 
quite  BO  infatuated  with  the  appearance  of 
things,  hedged  off  a  little  of  their  four  to 
one.  Some  others  ventured  upon  even  bet- 
ting; but  this  latter  oizoamstaaoe  was  by 
no  means  general. 

6.— Sam  was  scarcely  upon  his  legs  and 
set-to,  when  Kosworthy  put  in  a  blow  Ihat 
sent  him  down. 

7. — ^The  Baker,  alwa^  ready,  proved  him- 
self a  resolute  and  skilful  boxer.  He  did 
not  wish  to  lose  time  by  any  useless  display 
of  scientific  attitudes.  The  proud  name  df 
Sam  proved  no  terror  or  drawback  to  his 
exertions :  he  went  in  with  as  much  gaiety 
as  if  he  had  been  only  contending  with  a 
novice,  instead  of  fightang  with  a  boxer  who 
had  performed  such  wonders  in  the  pugi- 
listic annals.  Kosworthy  planted  some  good 
blows,  and  the  Jew  was  again  down  on  the 
toiC 
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8.«-The  toieDM  of  Sun  wu  oonspimums 
in  this  fouid,  bat  the  itreoffth  of  hia  oppo- 
nent wu  not  to  bo  redooea.  The  Jew  pat 
in  some  good  hits  in  n  smart  rallj,  bat  he 
coald  not  divert  the  Baker  from  his  mirpose, 
and  Sam  went  down  again  mooh  eznansted. 

9.  —  Nosworth^  oommenoed  this  ronnd 
with  his  asoal  spirit,  by  drinnff  Sam  again 
to  the  ropes,  where  he  punished  aim  sererelj. 
Sam,  notwithstanding,  planted  some  hard 
blows,  bat  the  imiMftaootr  of  the  Baker 
oariied  all  before  him.  The  best  efforts  of 
the  Jew,  howoTor  well  directed,  leemed  as 
nseless  as  if  he  had  been  trying  to  stem  a 
torrent.  At  this  period  the  deeply-interested 
ones  perceived  something  in  the  Baker  they 
haA  not  expected.  That  a  chance  most  not 
be  thrown  away  when  fonr  to  one  had  been 
betted.  A  bnstle  now  commenced,  and  the 
enter  ring  was  broken.  The  popolace  pressed 
heavily  ai^ainst  the  roped  ring,  beariiw  down 
all  opposition  to  keep  them  -off,  and  many 
persons  crossed  the  ropes,  to  the  conforion  df 
the  combatants.  However  we  might  be  dis- 
posed to  attribate  this  disorder  of -the  ring 
as  the  effect  of  accident,  owing  to  the  great 
ooncooxse  of  spectators,  to  what  acconnt  can 
we  place  the  condnct  of  a  strong  man  en- 
deavouring to  force  oat  of  the  nonnd  one  of 
the  stakes  which  supported  the  rinf,  and 
which  attempt  was  only  prevented  bV  the 
manlv  interference  of  the  Champion  of  Eng- 
land P  Nosworthy  appeared  at  the  mark,  and 
called  oat  to  Sam  to  observe  he  was  ready,  but 
the  Jew  declined  setting-to  till  the  ring  was 
deared  oot  It  may  not  be  improper  here 
to  remark  that,  if  Sam  had  deciaedJy  felt  in 
his  own  person  he  was,  or  most  be  eventa- 
aHy  beaten,  if  he  continaed  the  contest,  it  is 
natural  to  infer  that  he  would  have  saved 
the  money  of  his  friends  by  taking  the  ad- 
vantage of  this  interruption  in  making  at 
least  a  drawn  battle ;  but  the  Jew  wished  to 
fight  it  out.  In  clearing  out  the  ring,  the 
confosion  benared  all  description.  The 
whips  and  sticks  were  laid  on  neavily.  In 
the  course  of  about  twelve  minutes  the  de- 
sired ol]ject  was  attained,  when  the  comba- 
tants once  more  commenced  operations. 

It  would  be  superfluoos  to  detail  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rounds,  in  number  thirir- 
eifi^t.  Complete  sameness  pervaded  the 
whole  of  them ;  and  Sam,  who  had  hitherto 
portrayed  the  hero,  now  scarcely  exhibited 
the  traits  of  a  second-rate  pugilist  The 
tnodtj  which  had  so  terrified  nis  opponents 
was  no  longer  visible;  indeed  he  exhibited 
weakness  and  distress  early  in  the  fight  It 
is  curious  to  remark  that  he  never  once 
knocked  down  Nosworthy ;  but,  on  the  con- 
tnury,  was  either  floored  or  went  down  every 
round,  with  the  exception  of  about  three. 
Still  the  friends  of  Sam.  aud  narticularly 
those  denominated  "  the  flash  sioe,'*  relyinff 
on  his  experience  and  judgment,  fkittered 
themselves  it  was  all  right,  that  he  was 
aiming  to  bring  down  Nosworthy  to  his  own 
pitch*  to  obtain  any  conquest,  and  give  a 


good  opportuni^  of  betting.  But  they  woe* 
fully  deceived  themselves;  the  wished-for 
change  never  arrived. 

Bbmabxs.— Nosworthy  proved  himself  a 
confident  boxer.  If  his  movements  were 
not  equal  to  the  scientific  precision  of  Tom 
Belcher,  his  undaunted  resolution  and  cou- 
rage, from  the  commencement  to  the  termi- 
nation of  the  fight  reminded  many  of  the 
snectators  of  that  peculiar  forte  of  Bill 
Hooper.  The  Baker  was  a  two-handed 
hitter,  and  seemed  perfectly  awake  to  the 
business  befbre  him.  From  this  mode  of 
attack  the  debilitated  Jew  stood  no  chance 
whatever.  The  str^iffth  of  Sam,  once  so 
much  the  theme  of  his  oackers,  was  missinfa^, 
and  he  appeared  a  mere  shadow  of  his 
former  sell.  He  could  not  knock  down  Nos- 
worthy, or  even  hit  him  away.  This  defeat 
of  a  great  favourite  may  operate  as  a  useful 
lesson :  youth  and  strong  must  be  served ; 
and  never  was  the  position  more  clearly  and 
decisively  shown  than  in  this  instance.  Sam 
was  turned  of  forty-one  years  of  age,  and 
his  irregularities  <k  life  must  have  dilapi- 
dated as  fine  a  constitution  as  was  ever  pos- 
sessed by  man.  His  opponent  a  young  man 
of  twenty-eight,  was  in  good  health,  or  great 
strength,  and  weighed  a  stone  and  a  half 
more  than  the  Jew ;  besides,  we  are  to  take 
into  the  scale  that  Nosworthy  was  not  desti- 
tute of  skill,  and  possessed  unimpeachable 
bottom,  which  haa  shown  itself  m  all  the 
battles  he  had  fought  But  calculation  was 
out  of  the  question.  The  fj^tane  of  chance, 
even,  was  completely  lost  sight  of.  *'  To  a 
certainly,  to  a  certainty,"  was  the  cry  of 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  fSucy;  and  any 
opinion  expressed  in  fiivour  of  the  Baker  vras 
instantly  silenced  by  four  to  one,  treated  as 
a  want  of  judgment,  and  laughed  at  with 
derision  ana  contempt.  Upon  Sam's  resign- 
ing the  contest  a  general  consternation  took 
place  among  the  oaokers  of  the  hero.  If 
the  Jews  were  weighed  down  with  gri^,  the 
Christians  were  equally  miserable  and  chap- 
fiftUen  at  this  unexpected  defeat  So  com- 
plete a  cleaning  out,  it  is  supposed,  had  not 
taken  place  in  the  boxing  world,  since  the 
conquest  obtained  by  Slack.  It  is  computed 
that,  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdonit 
£100,000  at  least  were  lost  npon  this  battle. 
In  the  dismav  of  the  moment  the  exclama- 
tions of  the  losers  were  loud  and  vehement. 
<"Tis  impossible!"  said  many.  ''It  must 
be  a  cross  I**  The  combatants  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  so  much  punished  as  might  have 
been  expected.  But  the  case  was  altered ; 
instead  of  giving,  as  heretofore,  Sam  now 
received  punishment  Sam  must  have  suf- 
fered terribly  from  the  repeated  knock-down 
blows  he  experienced ;  but  his  frame  was  of 
so  close  a  toxtore  that  it  did  not  exhibit 
marks  of  punishment  like  most  other  men. 
lliis  was  bu  important  point  towards  victory 
on  his  side,  by  disheartening  his  antagonists, 
who,  however  they  might  mill  him,  could 
not  see  the  resolt  of  their  efforts,  from  8am*s 
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appearing  freah  and   anhiiii.     Had   Sam  Him  hia  antagonist  was  abova  a  nonoa ;  thai 

properly  attended  to  hie  training,  had  he  NocworthT  was  an  energetic  boxer,  aapirisg 

riewed  the  oonae^nenoes  of  the  battle  in  the  to  reach  the  top  of  the  tree.    Bat  the  oon- 

li||ht  of  an  eaqpenenoed  Teteran,  bearing  in  qnesti  of  Sam  had  made  him  forget  himeelf. 

nund  that  he  had  CTerythingto  loae,  and  but  Fame  and  flattery  had  cheated  him.    The 

little  to  gain,  the  aeqnel  might  have  proved  whole  race  of  pa^iilista  riewed  him  as  a 

different.     Hia  experience  and  joogment  phenomenon,  and  impreesed  with  tiiia  cha- 

should  also  have  pomted  to  him,  that  yoath,  raoter,  it  should  seem,  latterly,  that  poor 

strength,  soienoe,  and  determined  resolntion  Sam  **  had  crmt  so  much  into  hmnx  with 

were  not  to  be  disposed  of  as  matters  of  himself,"  that  he  vainly  imagined  he  had 

coarse ;  that  it  was  not  a  mere  sporting  only  to  appear  in  the  ring,  and  his  name 

article  he  had  to  pink  for  his  amosement^-  alone  was  sufficient  to  vanqoiah  any  pagilist 

one  who  had  presnmptaoosly  dared  to  enter  who  might  hare  the  temerity  to   oppose 

the  lists  against  so  mighty  and  renowned  a  him.    He  at  length  fell  a  victim  to  **self- 

chief.    Some  caution,  it  might  be  presamed,  ooocsit"  and  iU-timed  flattery, 
was  nsocssaiy  when  it  was  also  Known  to 

The  fame  which  NoBWorthy  earned  on  this  occasion  led  to  several  chal- 
lenges, among  others  to  one  from  the  renowned  and  hardy  Scroggins,  which 
ho  accepted,  and  they  met  on  June  16,  1815,  at  Moulsey  Hurst.  The  details 
of  this  battle  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Scboooiks,  p.  416,  who  was  on 
this,  as  on  many  other  hard  fought  fields,  the  conqueror.  His  friends  attri- 
buted this  defeat  to  bad  condition;  but  the  truth  seems  to  be  that  in 
Scroggins,  Bill  Nosworthy  met  a  miller  of  his  own  stamp. 

Bill  was  afterwards  matched  to  fight  Oeorge  Curtis,  but  the  latter  paid 
forfeit  from  ill-health. 

Nosworthy  felt  his  defeat  by  the  hardy  little  tar,  and  never  recovered  his 
usual  spirits.  Dissipation  and  excessive  drinking  hurried  him  into  a  con- 
sumption, and  in  the  last  stage  of  this  frightful  disease,  he,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  few  friends,  left  London  for  Lympstor,  in  Devonshire;  but,  in 
October  26,  1816,  while  resting  at  Exeter,  ho  received  his  final  knock-down, 
scarcely  surviving  the  Jew  three  months.  His  connections  in  Devon  were 
very  respectable,  and  hia  mannera,  xmtil  depraved  by  excessive  drink,  pleas- 
ingi  while  his  appearance  was  prepossessing. 
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BEN  BUEN  ("UNCLE  BEN »)— 1810-1834. 

Thebb  was  nothing  in  the  pugilistic  exploits  of  the  first  of  the  Bum  &mily 
(«  Uncle  Ben,"  as  he  was  afterwards  termed,  on  account  of  the  higher  merits 
of  his  ^'newy")  to  deserve  particular  record.  He  was  well  known  as  a 
sparrer  with  the  '<  big  'uns"  at  the  Fives  Court,  a  match-maker,  a  second,  a 
ring  attendant,  and  a  sporting  publican.  He  beat  J.  Christie  on  Hig^gato 
Common,  January  l,  1810,  for  40  guineas.  Fought  Flanagan  for  100  guineas, 
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March  27,  1814,  whom  he  also  defeated.  Hb  after  fights  were  with 
Dogherty,  Silrerthome,  Palmer  Jones,  Tom  Spring,  and  Tom  Oliver,  by  all 
of  whom  he  was  beaten.  He  also  had  a  set-to  with  "Gibletts"  (Charles 
Grantham),  whom  he  beat  in  twenty  minntes  in  a  room  fight  in  Bow  Street, 
June  18,  1831.  His  last  appearance  (which  is  omitted  under  his  name  in 
<<Fistiana")  was  with  Old  Tom  Oliver,  in  1884,  who  defeated  him  at 
Hampton  in  six  rounds,  twenty-four  minutes,  for  £25  a-side,  as  will  be  seen 
under  the  Memoir  of  Outeb. 


HAEET  HAEMEE,  THE  COPPEESMITH— 1812-1816. 

This  scientific  pugiHst  was  allied  to  the  fismiily  of  the  Belchers,  and  was 
bom  in  the  place  known  as  the  Horse  Fair,  Bristol,  in  1784.  His  sparring 
was  for  many  years  the  theme  of  admiration.  His  height,  five  feet  eight 
inches  and  a  half;  his  weight,  eleven  stone  and  a  few  pounds.  It  does  not 
appear  that  Harmer,  although  reared  in  the  hot-bed  of  pugilists,  exhibited  in 
any  public  scientific  contest  previous  to  his  arrival  in  flie  metropolis. 

The  superior  style  he  displayed  in  his  first  battle  with  Maltby,  the  latter 
having  vanquished  Oeorge  Cribb  and  Cope,  brought  Harmer  into  notice  with 
the  admirers  of  pugilism.    With  Jack  Ford,  in  his  second  contest,  he  also  , 
rose  a  step  higher ;  and  in  his  third  and  last  battle,  with  Shelton,  he  esta* 
Uished  his  reputation  as  a  game  and  first-rate  boxer. 

Harmer  entered  the  lists  with  Maltby  on  Thursday,  June  12,  1812,  at 
Wilsden  Oreen,  for  a  purse  of  £25  guineas.  Maltby  was  the  fiivourite  six 
to  four,  and  nearly  a  stone  heavier  than  Harmer,  who  was  a  stranger  to  the 
ring.  Tom  Jones  and  Cropley  seconded  Maltby,  and  Belcher  and  Richmond 
attended  upon  Harmer.    At  one  o'clock  the  men  set-to. 

THE  FIGHT, 

Boand  1.*- Both  the  oomb&taati  teemed  S.— Harmer  oommenoed  in  mnd  sijle, 

intent  on  fighting,  and  began  without  oere-  and    planted    a    left-handed    blow    npon 

mony ;  thej,  however,  soon  disengaged  from  Maltby's  nose,  which,  added  to  his  already 

a  dose,  and  Harmer,  with  great  mxterity,  damaged  eve,  changed  the  appearance  of  his 

planted  a  severe  ri^ht-handed  hit  on  one  of  face.    A  oemerate  rally  ooonrred,  and  hit 

Haltby*s  peepers  without  receiving  any  re-  for  hit  took  place,  when  Maltby  was  floored 

tnm.     Haltoy,  with  mnoh  detennination,  from  a  severe  blow  on  his  forehead.    (The 

fonght  his  wajr  into  a  close,  and,  in  a  trial  partisans  of  Harmer  began  loadly  to  ap* 

of  strength  to  obtain  the  throw,  th^  both  pland,  and  offered  five  to  four  upon  his 

fell,  Harmer  uppermost.    (The  odds  rather  winning.) 

lowered,  and  Harmer  became  attractive.)  9.— llie  men  were  both  on  their  mettle. 
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and  eoiiflid«mbU  eieeutioii  wu  doD«  oo  botti 
■ides.  Maltby  itood  up  like  a  hero,  and 
satisfied  the  tpeotaton  ne  had  noi  a  pejrticle 
of  flinching  in  his  oompotition.  A  rally 
ensned,  and  moch  reciprocal  hitting  oc- 
cnned.  The  right  hand  of  Maltby  ponished 
Harmer'a  bodj  lo  leverely  that,  tirom  one 
tremendoni  hit,  he  went  staggenng  away 
like  a  dmnken  man ;  but  the  latter,  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  rin^,  retomed  hastily 
apon  lus  opponent,  and,  in  a  finishing  style 
of  execution,  Maltby  went  down.     It  was 


now  M«n  thatliie  reachof  Hanner  gave  him 
the  superiority,  and  his  friends  sported  the 
odds  without  hesitation. 

4  to  15  and  last.<— At  tiiis  early  stage  of 
the   fight   Maltby  was  reduced.     Humer 


hde  play  in  every  round,  and  kefii  the  lead 
in  gallant  style.  From  the  quickness  of 
Hanr,  he  literally  beat  his  man  stupid. 
Maltoy  contended,  in  the  most  determined 
manner,  for  thirty-seven  minutes,  when 
nature  was  so  exhausted,  that  he  was  carried 
out  of  the  ring  hj  his  seconds. 


From  tbiB  manly  specimen  Harmer  became  the  object  of  considerable 
conyersation  in  the  pugilistic  circles;  his  length,  quickness,  and  punishing 
hitting  deterred  a  few  of  the  fighting  men  fix»m  entering  the  lists  with  him, 
till  Jack  Pord  was  matched  with  him  for  a  purse  of  25  guineas. 

This  battle  took  place  on  the  23rd  of  August,  1818,  a  mile  to  the  eastward 
of  St.  Nicholas,  in  Kent,  upon  the  land  of  Mr.  Neale,  a  Kentish  yeoman,  a 
short  diitanoe  firom  Margate.  The  yeteran  Joe  Ward  and  Hall  seconded 
Harmer ;  Paddington  Jones  and  Clark  attended  upon  Ford. 


THB  PIOHT. 


Bound  1.  —  Hany  commenced  lighting 
with  great  confidence  by  makingplay  right 
and  left,  but  without  much   effect,  Ford 


haring  stopped  and  retomed.  In  closing, 
thcT  both  went  down.  The  betting,  which 
haa  been  preriously  rather  hu^h  upon  Har« 
mer,  was  now  rather  reduced,  it  appearing 
that  Ford  would  not  let  his  nob  reoeiTe  that 
severe  punishment  which  Harmer  had  dealt 
out  so  liberally  upon  Maltby.  (Five  to  four 
upon  Harmer.) 

8.— A  good  rally,  and  both  the  comba- 
tants upon  their  mettle.  Ford  most  coa« 
spicuous,  but  did  not  like  the  riffht  hand  of 
Manner.  Strength  on  both  does  was  re- 
sorted to  in  fklbng;  but  the  advantages  in 
this  round  appearoa  on  the  side  of  Ford. 

8.— The  right  hand  of  Harmer  got  into 
wTrk,  and  the  forehead  of  Ford  received  a 
severe  taste  of  his  quality.  The  game  of 
the  latter,  however,  was  not  so  soon  fright- 
ened as  to  deter  him  from  attempting  to 
adopt  his  fiivourito  mode  of  in-fightmcr ;  and 
'  several  teasers  did  not  frustrate  Ford  firom 
boring  in  upon  his  adversarv,  yet  he  still 
lost  by  comparison,  and  was  thrown. 

4.--^The  truth  must  be  told :  the  bad  train- 
ing of  Ford  could  no  longer  be  concealed. 
His  wind  was  treacherous,  and  he  was  spar- 
ring to  gain  time;  but  he  guarded  himself 
so  sdentdlcally,  that  a  short  time  elapsed 
before  any  opening  occurred  whereby  Har- 
mer could  derive  any  advantage,  when  he  at 
lengtii  put  in  a  heavj  body  blow  on  his 
opponent,  and  F«iTd,  with  considerable  dez- 
ten^,  returned  t  **  sender*'  on  the  head  of 


Harmer.  Equality  was  preserved  in  this 
round;  but  Ford  went  down  from  a  terrible 
blow.  (Brisk  betting  upon  Haimer  two  to 
one.) 

6.— Ford,  full  of  pluck,  rallied  with  qririt, 
■lashinff  away  without  any  care  respecting 
himself;  and  Harmer  was  no  ways  be^iinid 
hand  in  hammering  his  opponent.  Their 
hitting  tdd,  and  the  round  was  not  termi- 
nated without  considerable  execution  being 
manifost  Hanner  threw  Ford.  Weakneas 
now  appeared  on  both  sides. 

C— Manner  received  a  severe  Ul  in  the 
body  and  went  down. 

7.— In  going  in  to  rally,  Harmer  was  re- 
pulsed by  Fora,  when  the  latter  for  a  short 
period  had  the  best  of  the  milling.  On 
getting  near  the  ropes,  Hanner  got  Ford's 
nob  under  his  left  arm  and  fibbSkL  him  so 
terribly  that  he  was  ^lad  to  put  an  end  to  it 
by  fallinff  through  his  hands.  Hanner  was 
now  the  favourite  in  every  point  of  view. 

8.— Ford,  always  brave,  showed  he  was 
determined  not  to  lose  his  character,  and  the 
fortitude  he  exhibited  in  this  round  cUimed 
universal  praise.  Punishing  without  care- 
mony  took  place  upon  both  sides;  and  the 
right  hand  of  Harry,  from  a  terrible  hit  he 
pMnted  upon  Ford's  eye,  was  much  injured. 
The  eombatante  stuck  to  each  ether  hard 
and  fast,  pelting  awav  in  all  directions;  but 
the  strsngth  of  Ford  was  leaving  him,  and 
he  held  by  the  ropes,  where  the  mastery  of 
Hanner  was  erioent,  by  holding  up  hia 
opnonent  with  his  left  liand  and  with  his 
right  putting  in  some  weighty  blow*.    TIm 
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bottiiiff  amatouTa  w«re  now  Mtiflfied  it  was 
all  their  own  waj,  and  offered  to  lay  any 
oddi  apon  Harmer. 

9.  — Ford  had  now  reoeiTed  so  mndh 
ieyere  punishment  that  it  waa  evident  he 
wae  loeinff  ffronnd  rapidly.  He  had  given 
each  dedaed  q^eoimeni  of  fame  in  hif  other 
oonteeti,  that  it  wae  well  Icnown  he  would 
not  relinqnish  fiffhting  while  anything  like  a 
chaaoe  remainea.  He  therefore  sommoned 
all  hit  courage  to  get  a  turn  in  his  favour, 
but  was  reduced  to  wat  state  where  superior 
■denoe  and  strength  must  be  served.  Ford, 
from  one  leg  being  shorter  than  the  other, 
fought  under  peculiar  disadvantages  in  this 
respect,  and  when  retreating,  it  appeared  very 
conspicuously.  It  now  appeared  that  he  feu 
without  a  blow,  but  it  was  owing  to  this 
defect. 

10.— Humanity  of  character  should  never  be 
forgotten,  and  it  ought  alwa^  to  be  recorded 
as  an  example  to  omer  pugilists.  Ford  was 
in  an  unfortunate  situation  a^inst  the  ropes, 
where  a  blow  must  have  fimshed  him ;  out 
Harmer  nobly  disdained  to  take  any  advan- 
tage of  a  bxave  competitor  while  a  more 
manly  path  presented  itself;  and  he  never 
oould  show  manhood  in  a  finer  stvle  than  in 
walking  away  and  leaving  Ford  to  go  down 
himself. 


11.— Harmer  now  punished  his  antagonist 
with  ease  and  address  till  he  went  down,  and 
Ford  was  more  enfeebled  every  round ;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  milling  he  met  with,  he 
could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  give  in  until 
the  twentf-third  round,  when  he  was  com- 
pletely told  out. 

Remarks.  —  Ford,  although  defeated, 
showed  that  his  pretensions  to  boxing  were 
good  and  soientino,  and  that  he  was  not  to 
be  got  at  without  some  difficulty.  The  im- 
portance of  training  does  not  seem  to  operate 
on  pu^lists  in  g^eneral ;  or,  if  they  do  under- 
stand its  value,  it  should  seem  that,  in  too 
many  instanoes,  they  do  not  strictly  comply 
with  its  regulations  to  obtain  those  essential 
requisites  toward  victory— sound  wind  and 
good  condition.  It  was  evident  that  Ford 
suffered  considerably  from  this  neglect.  As 
an  in-fighter  he  was  able  to  do  considerable 
execution,  but  the  length  of  Harmer  was  too 
much  for  him.  With  Oliver,  Ford  contended 
for  two  hours  and  ten  minutes;  and,  not- 
withstanding it  was  thought  that  he  had 
generally  improved,  yet  with  Harmer  he 
was  disposed  of  in  thirty-five  minutes. 
Ford's  bodv  exhibited  aome  severe  marks  of 
punishment,  and  he  was  bled  before  he  left 
the  ground. 


Hanner,  after  a  year  and  a  half  had  elapsed,  was  matched  with  Tom 
Shelton,  the  navigator.  It  may  not  be  improper  to  premise  the  occasion 
of  this  battle.  Shelton  was  introduced  at  the  Pives  Court,  and  ascended  the 
stage  with  Harmer,  at  Cribb's  benefit,  on  May  31,  1814,  as  a  complete 
novice.  Shelton  appeared  determined  for  a  downright  mill,  and  attacked 
Harmer  furiously,  endeavouring  to  show  his  abiHties.  Hairy,  with  skiU  and 
dexterity,  parried  off  his  strength,  and  put  in  some  touches  that  drew  forth 
the  claret.  To  call  it  sparring  would  be  erroneous,  it  was  complete  roughing. 
The  impetuosity  of  Shelton  was  astonishing,  and  it  was  also  curious  to  observe 
the  decided  mode  in  which  Harmer  drove  the  former  away  from  him.  During 
the  contest  Shelton  was  so  sharply  met  by  his  antagonist,  that  he  turned 
completely  round  twice,  and  recommenced  his  attack.  The  science  of 
Harmer,  however  pre-eminent,  was  not  enough  to  convince  Shelton  of  his 
superiority,  and  it  at  length  became  necessary  for  Hairy  to  add  strength  to 
his  efforts  to  abate  the  rushing  of  his  opponent.  Harmer,  at  arms'  length, 
gloved  him  severely,  but,  upon  Shelton  rushing  in  to  miU,  Harry  got  his 
nob  under  his  left  arm,  and  with  his  right  hand  fibbed  him  so  tightly  that, 
to  prevent  its  proceeding  to  an  actual  fight,  it  was  deemed  prudent  that  no 
more  such  sparring  should  take  place  between  them  in  the  Court.  This  was 
Shelton's  first  appearance ;  and,  from  the  spirit  he  displayed,  he  was  much 
fancied  by  several  of  the  amateurs.    An  opinion  was  entertained  that  he  only 
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wanted  a  better  knowledge  of  boxing,  in  addition  to  his  other  reqnisiteB,  to 
make  him  a  dangerous  customer  for  any  of  his  weight.  In  the  course  of  a 
twelvemonth  he  acquired  considerable  science;  and,  notwithstanding  the 
character  Harmer  maintained  as  a  first-rate  boxer,  the  capabilities  of  Shelton 
were  not  viewed  with  indifference  by  many  of  Harry's  friends.  The  match 
at  length  being  made  for  100  guineas,  it  created  considerable  interest  in  the 
sporting  circles,  and  on  Tuesday,  April  18,  1815,  they  met,  in  a  twenty-four 
feet  roped  ring,  on  Hounslow  Heath,  near  the  rivulet  which  divides  the 
heath  trom  Twickenham  Common.  Shelton  was  the  heavier  man  by  some 
pounds.  Seven  to  four  on  Harmer  eagerly  taken  by  the  friends  of  Shelton. 
The  spectators  were  exceedingly  numerous.  Eichmond  and  Oliver  were  for 
Shelton,  and  Tom  Belcher  and  Bill  Oibbons  with  Harmer.  At  one  o'clock 
the  men  shook  hands  and  set-to. 


THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.  — >The  dfltermmad  quality  of 
Shelton  wm  well  known  to  the  unatenn, 
and  great  anxiety  was  manifested.  The 
naTigator.  eager  to  oommenoe  fighting,  en« 
deaTonrea  to  plant  two  left-handed  blows, 
bnt  hii  distanoe  proving  incorreet,  Harmer 
floored  him  in  a  twinlmng,  and  tiie  claret 
was  Tisible  upon  his  face.  (Lond  shonting, 
and  two  to  one  freely  offered  against  Shelton. ) 

>.<— The  Navigator,  from  his  eagerness  to 
do  something,  again  hit  short,  as  iHd  Har- 
mer in  retoraing.  The  men  now  got  into  a 
sharp  rally,  when  Harmer,  from  a  slip,  fell 
down  opon  his  knees,  and  reoeired  an  acci- 
dental blow  from  the  suddenness  of  his  situ- 
ation. "  Fool  1 "  **  Fair  I "  was  Todferated, 
.  bnt  the  umpires  knowing  the  real  state  of 
the  case,  the  battle  did  not  suffer  the  slight- 
est intermption. 

8.— This  round  was  resolutely  contested 
on  both  sides,  and  the  combatants,  in  a 
tremendous  rally,  exchanged  hit  for  hit  with 
a  firmness  that  claimed  applause  from  all 
parts  of  the  ring.  Harmer,  in  point  of 
auickness,  put  in  the  most  blows,  and 
nnished  the  round  by  sending  his  man  down. 
(It  was  current  betting  five  to  two  upon 
Harmer.) 

4.^0ood  reciprocal  boxing,  when,  in  dos- 
ing, Harmer  was  thrown. 

6.— Shelton,  fhU  of  gaiety,  made  play,  and 
Harmer,  from  a  slight  hit,  was  again  on  the 
ground. 

e.— The  science  of  Harmer  was  seen  to 
much  advantage  in  this  round.  From  the 
Navigator's  hitting  short,  he  received  tre- 
mendously left  and  riffht  from  Harmer.  and 
was  ultimately  floored.  (This  changed  the 
betting  again,  and  seven  to  four  was  sported 


upon  Barry.) 
7.— The  bl( 


lows  upon  both  sides  were  so 


hard  and  fkst  as  not  to  be  described.  It  was 
a  long  round,  and  Harmer  went  down  rather 
distressed. 

8. — ^The  time  appeared  to  be  called  rather 
too  quick  for  botn  men,  as  both  showed 
symptoms  of  dislzess.  Some  spaning  oc- 
curred, when  Shelton  was  nusaing  iu  an 
instant:  he  received  a  blow  under  his  left 
ear,  and  he  appeared  staaned,  lying  on  the 
ground. 

9.— It  was  astonishing  to  see  with  what 
pluck  Shelton  again  met  his  man.  Another 
aesperate  rally  took  place,  at  the  end  of 
which  Shelton  went  down. 

10. — Some  good  blows  exchanged,  and 
both  down. 

11.— The  Navigator  was  on  the  grass  from 
a  slight  hit. 

12.— A  short  round,  and  Shelton  thrown 
deudy  by  his  adversary. 

IS. — ^Both  the  combatants  were  no  stran- 
eers  to  the  hammering  they  had  received. 
However,  thev  got  into  work,  and  despera- 
tion seemed  the  order  of  the  round.  Harmer 
manfully  strove  to  take  out  the  fight  of  his 
opponent,  while  the  latter  seemed  to  have 
that  precise  object  in  view.  It  was  hard 
work  on  both  sides ;  but  the  round  dosed  to 
the  advantage  of  Shelton,  who  sent  Harmer 
down.  The  head  of  the  latter  unfortunately, 
in  (ailing,  came  in  contact  with  a  stake. 

14. — ^The  appearance  of  Harmer  was 
against  him  on  coming  to  the  scratch ;  and 
none  but  an  extraordinary  man  could  have 
returned  so  quickly  to  have  commenced  ilie 
round.  His  right  hand  appeared  also  to 
have  ffiven  way,  and  some  alarm  was  felt 
from  Uiis  circumstance.  Harmer  went  down 
from  a  slight  hit.  The  backers  of  HaitT  were 
rather  pussled,  and  the  partisans  of  &(bdtoii 
now  boldly  offered  six  to  four  upon  him. 
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Sb^lton  was  now  decidedly  the  (kToonte; 
be  again  lent  Harmer  down. 

16.— Harmer  was  still  in  the  baok-groond, 
notwithstanding  he  exerted  himself  to  change 
this  nnfortonate  aspect.  Shelton  again  had 
it  his  own  way,  and  Harry  went  down  from 
aslii^tblow.  The  friends  of  Shelton  looked 
upon  victory  as  a  matter  of  coarse,  and 
betted  seven  to  fonr  without  hesitation; 
many  still  greater  odds. 

17* — ^This  roond,  to  all  appearance,  seemed 
to  have  decided  the  fight.     A  rally  took 

Elaoe,  bat  Shelton  was  ^oite  a  hero  in  it; 
e  planted  blows  in  all  directions,  and,  from 
a  dreadfiil  one  that  Harmer  received  on  his 
nob,  he  was  floored  in  a  twinkling.  (Five 
to  one  xrpon  Shelton.) 

18. — Harmer  came  np  to  the  scratch  in  a 
tottering  state.  He  merely  placed  himself 
in  a  fighting  position,  bol  was  soon  sent 
down. 

19  to  21.— The  game  exhibited  bv  Harmer 
onder  these  ciroorn stances  astonished  every 
one  present.  In  all  these  roands  he  seemed 
bewildered,  and  the  advice  of  his  seconds 
lost  npon  lum.  It  was  all  Sjninst  him,  and 
in  the  twenty-first  roond  Shelton  was  so 
moch  the  saperior  man,  that  Harmer  was 
hit  oat  dp  the  ring.  (Hie  odds  were  now  so 
fl|Teat,  and  the  termination  of  the  battle  con- 
sidered so  certain  in  fiivoar  of  Shelton,  that 
no  takers  were  to  be  foond.) 

22.— Harmer  came  almost  reeling  to  meet 
lusman.  It  was  desperation  in  the  extreme, 
or,  in  the  bold  language  of  the  hero  of  Bos- 
worth  Field, 

**  I  have  set  my  life  upon  a  cast, 
And  I  will  stand  the  hasard  of  the  die." 

It  was  thonffht  next  to  an  impossibility  that 
Harmer  coold  last  a  roond  longer ;  bat  sach 
is  the  anoertain^  of  battle,  that  he  made  a 
tolerable  boat  of  it,  and  also  had  the  good 


fortune  to  hit  his  opponent  down.  The  snr* 
prise  this  oircnmstance  occasioned  cannot  be 
deseribed ;  even  betting  was  the  &Mt, 

23.— Harmer  appeared  first  apon  hii  leffs, 
and,  stranffe  to  state,  so  sadden  was  the  fell- 
ing off  of  the  Navigator  that,  on  being 
brought  to  face  his  man,  he  seemed  insen- 
sible to  every  object  aroond  him.  Harmer 
hit  him  down. 

24. — Considering  the  exhaosted  state  of 
both  the  combatants,  this  might  be  con- 
sidered a  good  roond.  The  Navigator  seemed 
to  recollect  himself,  and  oltimatelj  sent 
down  Harmer.  (Shelton  was  agam  the 
favoorite,  and  seven  to  foor  a^inst  his  op- 
ponent was  viewed  as  safe  bettmg.) 

25.— Harmer  still  persevered,  in  spite  of 
all  obstacles,  and  from  the  advantage  of 
l^?ing  Shelton  a  dreadfol  oroes-bottock, 
victory  tomed  in  his  fiivoor.  The  fall  was 
so  heavy  that  the  breath  seemed  to  be  all 
shaken  oot  of  the  Navifaior,  and  one  of  his 
shoolders  received  a  violent  contasion. 

26.  —  Shelton  was  completely  stopefied 
from  the  effects  of  the  last  roond,  and  Harry 
merely  poshed  him  down.  (The  odds  now 
rapidly  changed  again,  and  Harmer  for  any- 


. .  ^,  and  last.— The  Na^gator  was  all 
bat  done,  and  a  blow  from  Eianner  on  the 
side  of  his  head  pot  a  period  to  the  contest, 
which  was  decidedly  finished  in  thirty-five 
minutes. 

Bemaxxs.— It  was  impossible  for  superior 
oourage  to  have  been  snown  in  any  battle 
whatever  than  in  this  between  Harmer  and 
Shelton;  a  more  tmlj  sporting  fight  was 
never  witnessed.  It  is  true  the  amateurs 
felt  some  dmee  of  sorprise  at  the  sodden 
filling  off  of  the  Navigator ;  bat  Harmer 
raised  his  fSune  (torn  his  manljr  condoct,  and 
only  won  the  battle  from  ms  unbounded 
game  and  perseveraaca. 


Harmer,  shortly  after  the  above  combat,  in  company  with  Fnller,  croflged 
the  water,  in  order  to  give  the  natiyes  of  France  some  practical  ideas  on  the 
national  sport  of  EngUsh  boxing,  and  were  liberally  received.  Their  efforts 
were  thns  delicately  announced  in  the  French  papers :— ''  Two  English  boxers 
have  already  given  several  representations  in  the  Eae  Kenve  des  Petits 
Champs.  Persons  of  the  most  refined  sensibility  may  be  present,  for  these 
boxers  do  not  strike  so  as  to  do  each  other  any  injury.  In  England,  after 
every  battle,  one  or  two  of  the  assailants  most  be  declared  hor$  i$  comhaif  and 
when  they  are  obliged  to  carry  him  off  the  field  in  a  wheel*baiTOW  or  on  a 
shntter  the  pleasure  is  complete.  At  Paris  we  are  not  so  greedy :  we  con- 
tent  ourselves  with  a  few  blows,  and  the  demonstration  of  them  is  enough.*' 

Harmer  set-to  with  Fuller  upon  a  stage  erected  on  the  race-course,  near 

tfontmartre,  between  the  heats.    The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  one  of  the 
T0&,  I.  ttO 
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spectators  npon  this  occasion,  and  ordered  five  Napoleons  to  be  put  into  the 
hat  This  was  shortly  after  the  occupation  of  Paris  by  the  allied  sovereigns, 
and  a  number  of  distinguished  characters  belonging  to  Tarions  nations 
attended.  At  some  of  the  minor  theatres  in  Paris  the  sparring  of  these 
boxers  not  only  contributed  to  fill  up  the  ballet  of  action,  but  was  loudly 
applauded.  The  liberality  of  Monsieur,  however,  was  far  behind  the  contri- 
butions of  the  amateurs  at  Moulsey.  One  lively  instance  presents  itself. 
An  English  officer,  a  Captain  of  the  Guards,  went  round  to  the  spectators  on 
the  race-course  with  a  hat,  to  collect  subscriptions  for  Harmer  and  Fuller, 
and  upon  coming  up  to  a  fashionably  dressed  Prenchman,  he  generously 
threw  in  a  single  sous.  The  officer,  by  way  of  a  set-off  for  the  liberal  dona- 
tion, immediately  held  it  up  in  his  hand  and,  walking  round  the  stage, 
exclaimed,  ''  Behold  this  very  handsome  present  given  by  a  French  gentle- 
man!" This  noucelU  mode  of  ridicule  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
Frenchman,  not  possessing  nerve  enough  to  encounter  such  an  ^rpaie^ 
instantly  took  the  hint  and  galloped  off  the  ground,  amidst  the  shouts  and 
laughter  of  the  assemblage,  which  was  a  complete  mixture  of  English, 
French,  Austrians,  Prussians,  Bussians,  etc. 

From  the  conflict  of  opinion  respecting  the  battle  between  Harmer  and 
Shelton,  the  friends  of  the  latter  were  induced  to  give  him  another  chance. 
He  was  accordingly  backed  to  fight  Harmer,  on  the  26th  of  June,  1816 ; 
but  8helton,  during  his  training,  fell  off  altogether  in  oonstitution,  and  paid 
forfeit. 

In  December,  1817,  Harmer's  ring  career  was  ended  by  a  severe  ophthal- 
mic disorder,  which  so  affected  his  eyesight  as  to  compel  him  to  decline  all 
challenges.  As  Harry  had  never  been  defeated,  he  was  the  object  of  some 
envy.  He  began  business  as  a  publican  at  the  Plough,  in  West  Smithfield, 
which  he  kept  for  many  years.  Shelton,  having  called  at  Harmer's  and 
quarrelled  with  him,  he  thereafter  published  a  challenge^  to  which  Harmer 
sent  the  following  reply  :— 

"Sib,— 

**  I  have  only  to  obienrd,  in  answer  to  yonr  ehalleBpfe  to  me  in  BeWs  Weddy  Dispatch, 
that  yon  know  the  caose  which  compelled  me  to  take  onmy  coat  and  waistcoat  in  the  affair 
to  which  yon  allnde.  It  was  to  resent  an  injury ;  nay,  more,  it  was  to  xecover  my  moneT, 
the  wager  not  being  decided.  Under  the  like  drcnmstances,  I  hope  I  shall  be  always  reaay 
to  resent  an  injury.  Bespeoting  my  fighting  again  in  the  prise  ring,  it  is  well  known  to  yon 
and  the  sporting  world  that,  from  my  defect  of  sight,  I  hare  left  the  rin^.  Indeed,  I  regret 
my  defect  of  sight  most  seriously,  that  I  am  not  able  to  meet  you  again  m  the  ring,  as  I  feel 
equally  confident  respecting  the  termination  of  it  as  it  ooonxred  about  three  years  since  ia 
our  battle. 

•<H.  HABMBB, 

"  The  Plough,  SmithJtOd,  OeUAer  21, 1820.*' 

Harmer  died  in  1834,  well  respected  by  numerous  friends. 
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HENET  JOSIAH  HOLT,  THE  CICERO  OF  THE  RING 

1816-1820 

Habbt  Holt  was  bom  at  Islington  on  the  17th  of  May,  1792.  In  early 
life  he  was  articled  to  a  sorveyory  but  his  master  haying  failed,  he  was 
tamed  over  for  the  remainder  of  his  apprentioeship  to  a  builder,  in  St 
Martin's  Lane.  Here  he  seems  to  have  imbibed  a  love  of  ''amis,"  and, 
disdaining  the  jog-trot  operations  of  the  plane  and  saw,  he  appears  to  have 
determined  to  chisel  his  way  through  life  in  a  more  exciting  path.  That 
this  resolution  was  pradent  we  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  believe,  but 
'<  every  one  to  his  taste,"  as  the  old  woman  said  when  she  kissed  her  cow ; 
and  if  he  was  unable  to  build  for  himself  a  fame  equal  to  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  he  at  least  obtained  a  fame  in  other  respects  which,  to  the  day  of 
his  death,  made  him  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of  the  fancy  circles. 

Upon  all  occasions  in  the  prize  ring  he  evinced  a  tact  and  gallantry  which 
obtained  for  him  well-earned  commendations;  and  his  literary  ability  for 
some  time  made  him  the  support  of  the  milling  department  of  the  second 
sportmg  paper  of  the  kingdom,  the  Ura, 

The  first  recorded  conflict  in  which  Harry  Holt  engaged  was  with  a 
hero  of  the  trowel,  in  the  Pive  Fields,  Chelsea,  in  the  year  1810.  His  oppo* 
nent  was  well  known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  a  determined  miller,  and 
flattered  himself  he  could  dispose  of  the  pretensions  of  the  slight  and  foar- 
haired  youth  without  giving  him  half  a  chance.  But  the  science  and  quick- 
ness of  Harry  tumed  the  scale,  and  he  not  only  astonished  the  bricklayer, 
but  carried  off  the  laurel  of  victory  in  triumphant  style.  His  next  trial  was 
with  a  life-guardsman  (as  recorded  in  **  Boziana"),  and  here  again,  despite 
the  disparity  of  height  and  weight,  Harry  milled  the  swordsman  till  he  laid 
down  his  arms. 

The  skirmishes  of  Holt  ere  he  was  out  of  his  teens  will  be  found  related  in 
''Boziana,"  vol.  iii.,  pp.  372-5,  in  the  usual  loose,  skimble-skamble,  un* 
grammatical  style  of  the  uneducated  editor  of  that  undigested  hotch-potch. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-flve  Harry  flrst  shied  his  castor  within  the  twenty* 
four  feet  ring  (so  called,  upon  the  lueus  a  non  lucetido  principle,  fix»m  its  shape 
being  a  parallelogram),  on  the  20th  of  August,  1816,  with  Joe  Parish,  the 
waterman.  This  was  indeed  a  manly,  as  well  as  a  scientific,  contest;  and, 
although  defeated.  Holt  eamed  **  golden  opinions"  from  all  those  whose  good 
opinion  was  worth  having.    The  victoiy  was  gamely  disputed  for  ninety 
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minutes,  during  which  seventy  rounds  were  fought.  At  the  commencement 
Holt  was  thought  to  have  the  adTsntage,  hut  the  tide  of  fortune  soon 
changed,  and  he  **  got  into  trouhlei"  out  of  which  he  never  again  was  aUe 
to  struggle.  On  one  occasion  during  the  fight  Parish  had  Holt  upon  the 
ropes,  in  a  position  where  he  might  in  all  prohability  have  "  finished"  him, 
hut  he  manfully  threw  up  his  hands  and  walked  away,  amidst  loud  and  well- 
merited  approbation  from  all  parts  of  the  ring.  Holt  felt  so  impressed  with 
this  generous  behaviour  of  his  adversary,  that  while  his  adversary  sat  upon 
his  second's  knee,  he  shook  him  by  the  hand,  saying,  '*  I  thank  you,  Joe,  for 
your  conduct"  After  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  the  termination  seemed 
extremely  doubtful,  when  Parish,  like  a  true  aquatic,  watching  the  turn  <tf 
the  ''tide  which  leads  to  fortune,"  went  in  so  strongly  and  determinedly  that 
poor  Harry,  despite  the  most  heroic  efforts,  was  forced  to  succumb,  and  was 
led  fit>m  the  ring  completely  beaten.  The  result  of  this  contest  raised  both 
men  in  the  esteem  of  the  milling  circles,  and  Parish  (this  was  his  first 
appearance  in  the  prize  ring)  was  shortly  after  matched  against  the  N<nH 
pareil.  Jack  Kandall,  who,  we  need  hardly  say,  in  turn  defeated  the  victor. 

Holt  now  devoted  some  nine  months  to  sparring,  and  acquiring  a  still 
further  knowledge  of  his  art  His  manners  were  pleasing,  his  address 
engaging,  and,  as  he  sung  a  song  somewhat  above  mediocrity,  his  company 
was  sought,  a  dangerous  thing  for  a  young  man  in  the  great  metropolis. 
Harry,  too,  from  having  received  an  education  somewhat  above  the  average 
of  the  society  with  which  he  mixed,  and  being  moreover  gifted  with  a  com- 
mand of  words  and  a  power  of  expression  rather  beyond  the  ordinary  range, 
was  generally  elected  to  address  the  public  on  the  occasion  of  benefits,  etc., 
by  such  of  his  brother  pugs  who  were  **  slow  and  halt  of  speech,"  a  defi- 
ciency to  which  those  readiest  with  hands  and  feet  are  often  doomed.  From 
these  oratorical  displays,  he  soon  acquired  the  sobriquet  of  ''Cicero,"  and,  as 
the  Cicero  of  the  ring,  Harry  Holt  for  some  quarter  of  a  century  figured  in 
the  public  prints. 

Holt's  next  appearance  in  the  prize  ring  was  with  Jack  O'Donnell  (said  to 
be  a  relative  of  the  once  celebrated  Irish  pugilist  of  that  name),  at  Arlington 
Comer,  near  Hounslow  Heath,  after  a  harassing  journey  of  some  miles  aerosa 
the  country,  in  consequence  of  the  interruption  which  took  place  on  the  day 
the  first  fight  between  Soroggins  and  Turner  occurred,  at  Hayes,  Middlesex. 
This  was  on  Wednesday,  March  26,  1817.  The  combatants  stripped  in  a 
heavy  shower  of  rain,  and  commenced  fighting  at  a  quarter  before  six  o'clock 
in  the  evening.  Tom  Owen  and  Dolly  Smith  seconded  O'Donnell;  wni 
Pointer  and  Harmer  attended  upon  Holt    Five  to  four  on  the  latter. 


AVFBSDIX.] 
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Boona  1.— TTpoii  lettinff-to  the  attitude 
.  of  Holt  was  extremely  elegant,  and  hia  ap« 
pearance  aHosetfaer  rather  interested  the 
•pectatora  in  ma  behalf.  He  oommenced 
play  without  oeremony,  by  planting  a  aevere 
faoer  under  O'Donneirs  left  eye,  and  got 
away  with  much  dexterity.  Hie  latter  en- 
deayoured  to  return  the  compliment,  but  hit 
ihort.  It  was  one  of  the  most  manly  rounds 
ever  witnessed,  the  men  fighting  at  arm's 
length ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  rain  de* 
soended  in  torrents,  the  oombatanta  seemed 
insensible  to  its  chilling  effects,  and  opposed 
eaoh  other  with  the  utmost  gaiety.  A  num- 
ber of  good  blows  passed  between  them, 
materiafiy  to  the  advantage  of  Holt,  who 
nobbed  poor  Paddy  most  successfully.  Near 
ten  minutes  had  elapsed,  nothing  hke  olos- 
inff  had  ooourred,  and  both  appeared  quite 
exhausted,  when  0*Donnell  rushed  in,  and 
Hoh  was  sent  down.  Such  a  first  round 
was  scarceW  ever  seen  before.  (Seven  to 
four  on  Holt.) 

8.—01>onnell,  finding  that  keeping  out 
from  his  opponent  was  msadvantageous,  en- 
deavoured to  bore  in,  but  Holt  stopped  him 
bv  a  tremendous  blow  on  the  jaw,  that  made 
his  pimple  rattle  again.  The  Irishman  was 
not  to  oe  dismajM,  and  he  succeeded  in 
marking  one  of  Holt's  peepers.  Some 
recipro^  fighting  took  plaoe,  when,  in  a 
struggle  to  obtain  the  throw,  both  went 
down,  but  Holt  undermost. 

8.— Holt  hit  and  stopped  with  great  faci- 
lity, and  his  science  was  loudly  admired 
throughout  the  ring.  O'Donnell  did  not 
want  for  courage,  and  showed  himself  to 
much  advantage  in  this  round.  A  desperate 
rally  took  plaice,  and  in  dosing,  O'Donnell 


endeavoured  to  fib  Holt,  but  the  latter  reso- 
lutely broke  away,  and  knocked  O'Donnell's 
head  about  like  a  spinning-top.  Both  ulti- 
mately went  down. 

4.— A  smile  sat  upon  the  conntenanoe  of 
Holt:  he  had  aU  the  ooolnen  about  his 
actions  of  the  experienced  pugilist,  and  he 
scarcely  threw  a  blow  away.  0*Donnell*s 
mug,  from  the  repeated  attacks  made  upon 
it,  appeared  rather  out  of  shape.  Both  again 
down.    (Two  to  one  upon  Holt.) 

5  to  17  and  last.— It  was  most  manly 
boxing  throughout  the  whole  of  these  rounds. 
O'Donnell  put  in  some  good  hits,  and  always 
had  the  best  of  his  opponent  in  throwing, 
but  he  never  could  keep  his  head  out  of 
chancery.  The  seventeenth  rcmnd  was  truly 
desperate.  O'Donnell  repeatedly  attempted 
to  go  in,  but  was  as  repeatedly  kept  out  by  a 
stopper  on  his  nob.  Holt  put  in  six  facers 
witnout  any  return.  The  jaw  of  O'Donnell 
was  terribly  battered,  part  of  his  chin  laid 
open,  and  a  tremendous  blow,  put  in  under 
his  ear,  brought  out  the  claret  instantane- 
ously, and  his  senses  seemed  almost  beat  out 
of  him.    He  could  not  come  again. 

Mr.  Jackson  made  a  collection  of  £9  to 
be  divided  between  them.  This  battle  proved 
a  treat  to  the  admirers  of  scientific  boxing ; 
so  good  a  fight  restored  good  humour  to  the 
amateurs  for  their  disappointment  at  Hayes ; 
and  they  retired  well  satisfied.  The  ring  was 
kept  in  good  order,  although  neither  ropes 
nor  stakes  were  used  to  protect  the  men 
from  the  crowd.  The  unpropitions  state  ot 
the  weather  had  not  the  least  effect  upon 
the  feelings  of  the  spectators,  who  never 
shifted  an  inch  of  ground  in  oonsequenoe  of 
being  so  drippingly  assailed. 


The  friends  ci  Holt,  from  his  decisiye  Tictory  over  O'BonneUy  and  the 
general  improyement  which  had  taken  plaoe  in  his  fighting,  were  induced  to 
match  him  with  a  better  man,  and,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1817,  the  sporting 
world  was  on  the  qui  viv$  to  witness  the  decision  of  the  match  between 
Harry  Holt  and  the  Nonpareil  of  the  ring,  the  celebrated  Jack  Bandall,  who 
long  preceded  the  subject  of  this  sketch  in  his  jonmey  **  to  that  bonme  from 
whence  no  trayeller  returns.*'  Indeed,  the  friends  of  Holt  and  many  of  the 
most  distinguished  amateurs  were  much  prepossessed  in  his  fayour,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  known  excellence  of  Bandall,  it  was  yery  generally  thought 
that  Holt  would  proye  a  worthy  competitor.  Coombe  Warren  was  the  loeui 
m  quOf  and,  on  the  appointed  Wednesday,  Colonel  Berkeley  (the  late  Earl), 
Captain  Barclay,  Mr.  Jackson,  and  a  muster  of  Corinthian  patrons  of  popular 
sports,  assembled  at  the  aboye-named  place.  The  combatants  were  equal  in 
weight  and  height^  nameljr,  each  about  fl^e  feet  six  inches  and  a  half,  and 
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ten  stone  two  pounds  to  four  pounds.  Bandall  was  backed  by  his  patron 
Colonel  Barton,  and  Holt  by  sereral  amateurs  of  eminence.  The  stake  was 
£  60.    This  battle  will  be  found  in  the  Life  of  Bakdall,  p.  332. 

It  was  urged  by  many  of  Holt's  Mends  that  he  displayed  no  fight  at  all 
in  this  contest  with  Bandall;  but  this  complaint  will  vanish  on  a  sligjht 
examination.  Bandall  assumed  the  offensiye  throughout  the  battle,  and  his 
punishment  was  so  electrifying  and  severe  that  he  neyer  gave  Holt  any  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  himself,  save  in  the  defensive  department  of  fistic  strategy 
Holt  did,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  battle,  occasionally  stop  his  opponent's 
left ;  but  the  fact  was,  as  Holt  frequently  afkerwaids  observed,  the  fight  was 
decisively  hit  oat  of  him  in  the  third  round.  Indeed,  if  Holt  had  not  been 
a  tnily  game  man,  he  never  could  have  stood  before  Bandall  twenty-five 
minutes,  after  the  heavy  milling  he  received  at  the  outset,  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this  opinion  a  few  amateurs  present  collected  £10,  which  they 
presented  to  him  as  the  reward  of  his  bravery. 

After  the  battle  between  Turner  and  Gy.  Davis  at  Wallingham  Common, 
on  Priday,  June  18,  1819,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  for  upwaids  of  an  hour 
took  place,  during  which  period  a  purse  was  subscribed,  but  went  begging 
for  want  of  a  couple  of  good  ones.  Sutton,  the  black,  who  had  defeated  the 
brave  Ned  Painter,  wished  to  have  a  shy  at  Carter  (once  the  ioi-diiant  Cham- 
pion of  England),  but  the  latter  boxer  pleaded  indisposition.  Hall,  Jack 
Martin  (the  Master  of  the  Bolls),  and  others  were  named,  but  it  was  '*no 
go.''  At  length  Harry  Holt,  to  adjust  all  difficulties,  shied  his  castor  into 
the  arena  for  any  ten-stone  man,  declaring  (unlike  our  cavilling  pugilists, 
'*  those  of  the  modem  time")  that  he  was  not  nice  to  a  few  pounds.  His 
challenge  was  speedily  accepted  by  David  Hudson.  Bandall  and  O'Donnell 
waited  on  Holt,  and  Josh.  Hudson  and  Tom  Owen  upon  David  Hudson. 
The  purse  was  20  guineas,  and  the  odds  on  Holt  five  to  four. 

The  *'  game"  of  Holt  had  been  proved  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  his 
character  stood  high  as  a  neat  stopper,  a  pretty  rapid  hitter,  and  a  well- 
scienced  man.  He  was  not,  however,  by  any  means  in  condition,  and  had 
walked  all  the  way  from  London  that  morning  to  see  the  first  fight.  Hudson, 
too,  was  out  of  condition ;  nevertheless,  they  set-to  with  a  spirit  which  might 
put  to  the  blush  mills  of  for  higher  pretence  and  more  careM  and  expensive 
preparation.  Holt  taking  the  lead,  and  nobbing  Hudson  down. 

Harry  contested  this  battle  up  to  the  eighty-ninth  round,  but  he  could  not 
stand  the  hitting  of  Hudson,  and  went  down  repeatedly;  while,  ou  the 
contrary,  Hudson  seemed  to  be  getting  fresher,  and  often  ran  and  jumped  to 
get  in  at  Holt.    The  latter  would  not  give  in,  and  he  was  taken  out  of  the 
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ling  by  fhe  desire  of  a  noble  lord  and  other  amateun.  The  fight  oooupied 
an  hour  and  three-quarters. 

It  wae  a  most  distingnished,  capital  fight  on  both  sides,  and,  in  a  word, 
the  men  coyered  themselTes  with  pngilistic  glory.  Holt  was  rather  too  stale 
for  his  opponent;  he  had  also  some  of  his  teeth  dislodged.  A  handsome 
subscription  was  made  for  Holt 

Holt  now  bade  adien  to  the  ring,  in  which,  if  he  had  not  done  what 
Addison  declares  is  not  within  the  power  of  mortals,  namely,  ''command 
success,"  he  had  done  more,  "  deserred  it."  Time,  however,  and  the  Fates 
brought  round  another  scrimmage  in  the  shape  of  a  room  fight,  with  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  Jack  Seroggins,  whose  "ghost"  long  ''levisited  the 
pale  glimpses  of  the  moon"  in  the  poetic  gaggeries  of  £elPi  Life. 

On  the  80th  of  November,  1820,  after  a  sporting  dinner  at  Randall's  house 
in  Chancery  Lane,  there  arose  a  difference  of  opinion  during  a  discussion  of 
the  merits  of  various  pugilistic  professors.  Spring,  Purcell,  Bandall,  Martin, 
the  Birmingham  Touth,  Holt^  etc.,  being  among  the  parties  assembled. 
Among  matches  proposed  and  talked  of,  was  one  between  Holt  and  Seroggins, 
to  come  off  in  some  six  weeks  from  the  first  "  time  of  asking."  This  delay, 
however,  the  time  being  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  the  spirits  mounting, 
did  not  suit  the  desperate  Scroggy,  who  delivered  his  ideas  on  the  subject 
somewhat  in  the  following  form  :— 

''  Why,  as  to  that  there  matter,  it  ain't  no  match  between  me  and  Holt ; 
I  can  lick  him  like  a  babby.  I  never  was  so  ill  with  a  cold  in  my  life ;  but 
I  will  fig^t  him  any  time  you  like,  but  I'd  rather  it  'ud  be  now." 

Holt  returned  Seroggins  thanks  for  his  candour,  but,  in  return,  thought 
Seroggins  would  have  no  chance  to  win  with  him.  Nevertheless,  he  too  was 
of  opinion  that  the  best  way  would  be  to  decide  it  instantly. 

''  I  am  ready,"  said  Seroggins;  but  the  winner  shall  have  the  whole  of 
the  purse." 

''I  am  agreeable,"  replied  Holt. 

The  usual  preparations  were  made  for  the  contest.  Turner  and  Martin 
seconded  Seroggins,  and  Furcell  and  Sampson  were  for  Holt.  Spring  was 
the  time-keeper.  Five  to  four  on  Seroggins  on  one  side  of  the  room,  and 
five  to  four  on  Holt  among  the  other  party. 

In  this  afiSBiir  Holt,  after  taking  the  lead  in  scientifio  style,  received  a 
heavy  fall  from  Scrogg/s  rush  in  the  twenty-fourth  round;  up  to  that 
period  Scroggy  had  aU  the  worst  of  it.  Harry's  constitution,  however,  could 
not  stand  the  wear  and  tear,  and,  after  thirty-three  roundS|  Sampson  dtddared 
Holt  should  fight  no  mor^^ 
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Tor  two  men  oat  of  oondition,  nay,  both  nnwell,  particnlarly  Scrofi^pns,  it 
was  a  much  better  fight  than  has  frequently  hoea  seen  when  boxers  hare 
been  in  training  for  six  weeks.  Scroggins  had  always  some  tremendons 
points  about  him.  It  was  a  most  gallant  battle  on  both  sides;  but  the  blows 
of  Holt  were  not  hard  enough  to  stop  the  rush  of  Scroggins.  The  accident 
Holt  received  in  the  twenty-fourth  round  lost  him  the  fight ;  and  he  also 
complained  of  a  sprained  thumb  before  he  commenced  the  battle.  In  a  ring, 
some  of  the  amatears  thought  Holt  mig^t  have  had  a  better  chance.  The 
smiles  of  victory,  which  had  not  been  fiuniliar  to  Scroggins  in  his  last  six 
battles,  now  seemed  to  give  him  new  life.  He  was,  however,  in  the  meet 
exhausted  state ;  and  nothing  but  a  lack  of  ihephfnpie  to  second  his  science 
and  courage  made  Harry  the  loser  of  this  most  determined  contest 

We  hero  drop  the  curtain  on  the  pugilistic  career  of  Harry  Hdt,  whereon, 
although  the  sunshine  of  victory  seldom  shone,  he  ever  displayed,  under  the 
clouds  of  misfortune  and  ill-success,  the  brightest  attributes  of  a  British  boxer, 
science,  courage,  self-possession,  and  honesty.  **  Some  one  must  lose,"  as  a 
practical  philosopher  has  remarked,  and  the  mischances  of  war  fell  often  and 
heavily  on  poor  Harry.  Henceforth  his  career  was  chequered  and  various  in 
its  character,  sometimes  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  Dame  Fortune,  and  at 
others  reposing  in  the  shade  of  her  elder  daughter,  and  tasting  the  bitters  of 
vicissitude.  He  became  publican,  whether  a  ''  sinner"  or  not  we  will  not 
take  upon  ourselves  to  state ;  but,  as  far  as  our  experience  has  gone,  Ihe  traits 
of  his  character  were  quite  as  estimable  as  any  of  those  in  whose  sphere  he 
moved.  His  early  education  enabled  him  to  bring  into  useful  operation  the 
powers  of  his  pen,  and  upon  the  retirement  of  Pierce  Egan  from  theDw^o^A, 
he  was  engaged  by  Alderman  Hacmer  as  the  mentor  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  new 
milling  editor  of  that  paper,  now,  like  Harry,  gone  to  that  bourne  from 
which  no  pugilist  returns.  Harry  was  found  an  excdlent  Asmodeus  to 
Smith,  and  introduced  him  to  all  the  eccentricities  of  London  life,  as  well  as 
to  the  mysteries  of  the  London  Eing,  and  found  so  apt  a  pupil  that  his 
protegi  was  soon  enabled  to  go  alone,  and  to  obtain  for  the  Dupalch  a  reputa- 
tion for  its  advocacy  of  the  sports  of  the  ring,  which  it  has  Img  since  lost, 
and  which  Ues  buried  in  the  tomb  of  poor  Smith.  As  a  second  in  the  ring, 
with  his  consummate  judgment  and  ''artftd  dodging,"  Harry  was  only 
equalled  by  Tom  Belcher  and  Dick  Curtis ;  and  these  three  men  were  always 
considered  hosts  of  themselves  in  doubtful  points,  for,  by  their  ingenious 
devices  and  carefhl  husbanding  the  strength  of  iheir  principals,  they  have 
fluently  ^*  brought  their  men  through,"  when  the  balance  preponderated 
against  them.    In  the  course  of  bis  life  Hany  occasionally  dealt  in  dgarp 
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and  other  **  Parliamenfcommodities,  and  thus  did  his  dat}'  manfiilly  for  the 
support  of  a  large  family*  He  latterly  devoted  himself  entirely  to  sporting 
literatnroy  and  proved  himself  a  useful  assistant  to  the  JEra  newspaper,  in 
recording  milling  end  pedestrian  occurrences,  always  reporting  faithfully  and 
impartially,  and  displaying  a  knowledge  of  his  profession^  eminently  useful 
in  describing  the  ''  ins  and  outs"  and  ''  nps  and  downs"  of  a  fight.  His 
inevitable  exposure  in  this  vocation  to  the  change  of  weather  in  every  season 
of  the  year,  whether  on  the  land  or  the  water,  now  sitting  for  three  or  four 
hours  up  to  his  fetiocks  in  snow  or  mud  in  a  slimy  marsh,  and  then  scorched 
by  the  rays  of  a  mid-day  sun,  and  again  at  night  breathing  the  foetid  atmo- 
sphere of  some  fSancy  "re-union,"  gradually  operated  upon  a  constitution 
injured  by  early  exertion,  seized  his  lungs,  and  threw  him  into  a  rapid 
decline.  His  last  appearance  in  the  discharge  of  his  vocation  was  at  the 
fight  between  Hefieman  and  Scully,  in  the  Marshes  of  Kent,  on  Tuesday, 
April  9,  1844,  to  and  from  which  he  was  conveyed  with  great  difficulty  to 
the  steamer,  and  thence  home.  While  committing  to  paper  the  result  of 
his  observations,  he  received  his  last  awful  summons  from  "the  grim  king 
of  terrors,"  and  handing  his  pen  to  his  son,  left  him  to  give  the  finishing 
stroke  to  his  report.  He  left  behind  him  a  widow  and  six  children,  one 
of  whom,  Alfred,  sucoeeded  to  his  father's  post  of  King  reporter,  firstly  on 
the  MUf  and  subsequently  on  a  daily  journal.*  Holt  was  eminentiy  known 
among  his  compeers  for  his  "  gift  of  the  gab,"  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed,  hence 
his  cognomen  of  **  Cicero,"  the  speechmaking  at  benefits,  etc.,  being  intrusted 
to  his  care. 

Would  that  he  had  left  behind  a  goodly  number  of  men  in  his  profession, 
who,  without  his  talents,  were  imbued  with  an  equal  share  of  honesty  of 
purpose,  integrity  of  conduct,  and  correctness  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  both 
public  and  private;  were  such  the  case,  the  position  of  British  boxers 
would  not  be  degraded  to  the  low  ebb  at  which  it  stands  at  present.  Highly 
respected  by  the  patrons  of  the  science  of  self-defence,  and  esteemed  by  many 
of  the  right  sort  yet  remaining,  his  compeers  in  the  ring,  Harry  Holt  left 
behind  him  a  name  which  may  be  envied  by  many  of  his  fraternity  who  less 
deserve  it. 

*  Sinoe  the  above  lines  were  penned,  Alfred  Henty  Holt,  after  eereral  yean'  lervioe  on  the 
Jfoniing  Jdoertiter,  BelFa  Life  in  London,  and  latterly  on  the  Sporttman^  haa  faUen  in  the 
itruggle  of  an  exciting  and  laborions  profesrion,  at  the  early  ace  of  thirty-nine  years.  He 
died  of  heart  disease  somewhat  snddenly  on  the  20th  of  November,  1866,  and  lies  honed  in 
Nanhead  Cemetery,  leaving  a  widow  and  a  son  (Henxy),  who  follows  the  professioii  of  his 
father  and  ^trandJ  ether,  «nd  now  liulds  the  trustworthy  position  of  Hecretary  and  Soor^to 
the  iDieniat^onal  Oqn  Cb^hs  of  Brif;hton,  London,  and  Me^itone,  or  Niff. 
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WEST    COUNTET    DICK,    THE    NAVIGATOE. 

1816-1820. 

A  KOBE  manly  and  ooorageoos  boxer  was  not  to  be  found  among  the 
reooids  of  pugilism  than  this  little  hero.  In  a  short  period  he  fought  no  less 
than  sixteen  price  battles  in  gallant  style,  and  the  smiles  of  Tictory  proved 
propitious  to  his  exertions  in  twelve,  Curtis,  Oipsy  Cooper,  and  Jack  JRandall 
ranking  among  his  conquerors ;  defeat  by  such  men  being  no  dishonour. 

Biohard  West  was  a  native  of  Bedminster,  in  Somenetshire,  and  was  bom 
in  the  year  1794.  At  the  period  of  his  first  battle  he  was  in  height  five  feet 
five  inches  and  a  half,  and  weighed  nine  stone  and  half  a  pound.  Dick 
ranked  more  as  an  active  boxer  than  a  fine  fighter,  and  was  conspicuous  for 
being  a  slashing  hitter ;  considering  his  weight,  he  certainly  used  his  rig^t 
in  a  tremendous  manner.  His  courage  was  of  so  superior  a  quality  that 
it  often  prompted  him  to  fight  men  much  above  his  own  weight.  The  most 
prominent  of  Dick's  battles  were  the  following: — 

Dick's  first  attempt  at  prize  milling  was  with  a  man  denominated  the 
Orabbler,  in  Tothill  Fields.  It  was  a  desperate  fight,  and  one  hour  and 
twenty  minutes  expired  before  Dick  was  dedaied  conqueror. 

A  man  of  the  name  of  Beeve  was  disposed  of  by  Dick  in  the  short  space  of 
six  minutes,  at  Coombe  Wood.  It  was  a  match  for  seven  guineas  a-side, 
Dick  putting  down  his  own  stake. 

A  gardener,  of  good  weight,  fought  with  Dick  at  Moulsey  Hurst  This 
was  also  a  short  battle ;  and,  as  before,  the  confidence  of  Dick  again  prompted 
him  to  back  himself.    He  gained  the  victory  in  good  style. 

Dick  next  entered  the  lists  with  the  determined  Jack  Curtis,  whose  fatal 
termination  of  his  fight  with  Turner  we  have  already  noticed  in  that  boxer's 
life.  Dick  was  defeated  in  fifty-eight  minutes,  his  tight  hand  bdng  disabled 
by  on  accident. 

For  a  trifling  purse,  to  make  up  a  second  fight  after  Carter  had  defeated 
Bobinson,  the  man  of  colour,  in  a  match  against  time,  at  Coombe  Warren,  on 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1816,  Dick  entered  the  ring  with  Jack  Payne,  the 
butcher,  but,  in  the  course  of  only  four  rounds,  the  latter  was  so  satisfied 
that  he  declared  he  would  fight  no  more,  and  left  the  ring. 

Dick  was  at  length  matched  with  Charley  Martin  for  the  sum  of  20  guineas 
a-side.  This  contest  took  place  at  Moulsey  Hurst  on  Tuesday,  August  22, 
1816.    It  was  a  spirited  battle  on  both  sides,  and  reciprocal  milling  occurred 
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during  forty-Beytn  ronnds ;  but  the  aererity  of  Dick's  hitting  brought  him 
through  in  fifty  minutes. 

Martin^  not  exactly  satisfied  as  to  the  merits  of  the  above  battle,  requested 
a  second  trial  of  skill,  which  being  granted,  he  entered  the  ring  with  Dick, 
confident  of  recovering  his  lost  laurels,  on  Thursday,  February  13,  1817,  at 
Coombe  Warren,  for  20  guineas  a-side.  Bichmond  and  Eales  seconded 
Martin,  and  Dick  had  for  his  attendants  Oliver  and  Clarke.  This  second 
encounter  was  bravely  contested  for  thirty-four  rounds ;  and  sharper  milling, 
for  the  time  it  lasted,  thirty-five  minutes,  had  not  been  often  seen ;  for  the 
last  six  rounds  Martin  had  not  the  least  chance,  and  left  the  ring  much 
punished.  The  Grand  Duke  Nicholas  of  Eussia,  the  late  autocrat  of  that 
mighty  empire,  who  witnessed  this  battle,  seemed  much  interested  in  the 
event,  and  made  many  remarks  upon  the  courage  displayed  by  both  boxers. 

Dick  was  now  thought  a  competent  match  for  the  Nonpareil,  Jack  Randall, 
who  defeated  him  in  thirty-three  rounds.    See  Eavdall,  p.  830. 

To  make  up  for  a  wretched  burlesque  on  scientific  pugilism,  which  took 
place  on  Tuesday,  December  23,  1817,  at  Coventry  Farm,  on  the  Hale, 
Middlesex,  Dick  was  suddenly  called  upon  to  enter  the  ring  with  Street,  for 
a  subscription  purse  of  10  guineas.  No  delay  occurred,  and  Dick,  attended 
by  his  seconds,  Paddington  Jones  and  Ballard,  and  Street  by  Dolly  Smith 
and  Lancaster,  appeared  within  the  ropes  at  thirteen  minutes  to  three  o'clock, 
and  fought  as  follows  :— 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bound  1.— Diok's  right  hand  toon  got  into  6.— Diok  went  down  from  a  hit  under  hia 

work,  and  dightly  nobbed  his  opixment.  left  arm ;  bat  it  appeared  more  owing  to  the 

Street,  in  retomin^,  hit  short.   They  imme-  slipperT  state  of  the  ground  than  the  force 

diately  fooght  their  way  into  a  oloee,  and  of  the  Slow, 

both  went  down.    (Six  to  foor  on  Dick.)  7  and  8.— In  the  latter  round  Dick  took 

8.— DidE,  as  usual,  fbll  of  bustle,  put  in  a  the  lead  in  good  style,  hit  his  opponent  quite 

scYere  iaoer  that  made  Street's  head  shsike  away  from  him,  and  followed  him  with  suo- 

again;   the  latter,  with  much  confidence,  cess,  making  several  blows  tell,  till  both 

studE  close  to  Di<^,  and  gave  him  a  diarp  went  down, 

blow  on  the  shoulder.  In  closing,  both  down.  9.— Street  did  not  turn  out  quite  so  easy  a 

S. — Street,  on  setting-to,  planted  a  heavy  customer  as  Dick  had  imagined.    The  nob 

hit  under  Dick*s  ear  and  got  away,  langhing  of  the  former  was  rather  the  worse  for  the 

and  nodding,  by  way  of  self-approbation,  battle ;  but  no  claret  was  to  be  seen  about 

Some  hits  were  exchanged  and  botti  down.  either.    Could  Dick  have  used  his  left  hand 

4.— Street  made  play  with  his  left  hand  with  any  sort  of  effect,  he  might  have  made 

and  got  away.     Hard  fighting  soon  com-  greater  progress  towards  conquest.     This 

meuMd,  when  Dick,  with  spirit  and  judg-  was  a  milling  round,  and  both  down  in  the 

ment,  drove  his  opponent  to  the  ropes,  and  dose. 

hit  him  dean  out  of  the  ring.    (Great  ap*  lO.^Dick  was  rather  distressed  from  his 

plause.    Seven  to  four  against  Street. )  exertions  in  the  last  round,   and  seemed 

6.— Street  met  his  man  confidentlv,  but  rather  slow  in  quitting  his  second's  knee, 

his  blows,  though  often  weU  directea,  lost  which  excited  much  vociferation  of  **  Time, 

iieir  force  from  being  open-handed;  the  time,**  from  Lancaster.    Paddington  Jones 

best  of  the  hitting  was  on  the  side  of  Dick,  was  angry  at  this,  and  offered  to  fight  the 

la  desing,  both  oowiu  former  for  his  unoalled-for  noiis.    When  at 
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IIm  ■oratA  tooM  thftrp  hitrww  «soluLng«d, 
uid  Stnot  w0iit  down  firom  th6  tBvwitj  of 
hia  oppooMiVt  right  hand.    (Two  to  on*  on 

11.— Street,  it  wm  endent,  could  not  piro- 
teot  his  head  from  repeated  Ikoert ;  hat  he 
planted  a  iharp  hodj  hlow  that  moved  Dick 
from  hit  atation.  The  ^poond  waa  in  each  a 
wet  dayer  etate  that  neither  of  the  comba- 
tants oooid  stand  firm.  However,  Dick  sent 
Street  down  in  a  twinkling.  ("Bravo, 
Dick!"  and  five  to  two  was  offered^ 

12  to  16.— In  the  latter  roimd  Street  hit 
his  opponent  down,  and  planted  so  severe  a 
blow  on  one  of  Dick^s  neepers  that  made  it 
wink  again.  Street  felt  flattered  at  this 
event,  and  dapped  his  bands  at  Dick  while 
on  the  knee  of  his  second. 

16  and  17.— -Dick  slipped  down  from  a 
slij^t  hit;  he  was  evidently  distressed. 
OUver  handed  the  eau  if«  rie  to  his  seconds, 
who  instantly  administered  the  restorative 
cordial. 

18  to  80.— In  all  these  rounds  Street  ap- 
peared the  fresher,  though  his  opponent  had 
rather  the  best  of  the  milling.  Dick's  eye 
was  paffed  np  and  seemed  dark,  and  Street 
anziondv  endeavoared  to  shat  ap  the  other. 

$1.  ■  ■Street  came  to  the  scratch  langhing 
and  nodding  at  Dick  by  way  of  derision ;  bat 
the  latter  gave  him  soch  a  podger  on  the 
jaw  that  not  only  spoiled  the  grin  on  his 
coontenance,  bnt  made  him  laagfa  on  the 
wronff  side  of  his  month.  He  finished  the 
roand  by  hitting  him  down. 

tt.— Dick  seemed  to  have  recovered  and 
fedaced  Street  to  his  pitch;  he  made  his 
hits  tell  as  fkst  as  he  coold  plant  them. 

88.— The  scale  was  now  taming,  Dick 
having  it  all  his  own  way.  He  planted  foar 
severe  ftcers  without  any  retam,  and  nlti* 
mately  sent  Street  down.    ( Five  to  one.} 


24  to  27.— In  these  loonds  Street  scaicdy 
exchanged  a  blow  before  he  was  in  the 
mad. 

28  to  82.— It  was  all  npwith  Straet;  he 
was  down  every  round.  Dick  very  politelj 
inooired  how  he  felt  himself  P 

88.— Street,  on  leaving  the  knee  of  his 
second,  was  asked  by  Dick  "To  come  to  his 
place,  and  stand  np  hke  a  man;"  bnt  he  was 
e^ain  down,  as  soon  as  Dick  stepped  towards 
him. 

84  and  lasL— On  setting-to.  Street  almost 
laid  himself  down.  He,  however,  got  on 
his  legs,  but  seemed  to  avoid  meeting  his 
man,  aiMl  so  the  fight  ended  in  thirty-one 
minutes. 

Bbmabks.— Considering  that  the  above 
contest  was  a  made  up  mill  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment,  it  was  far  above  mediocrity, 
althoof^  there  was  more  manhood  than 
science  displayed.  The  combatants,  too,  it 
seems,  were  equally  unprepared  for  the 
event,  Dick  having  been  "  navigating"  early 
in  the  morning,  and  "  padded  the  hoof,*'  as 
it  was  termed  in  what  Ephemera  calls  the 
"faded  flash  era," down  to  the  Hale.  Street 
also  had  pedestrianised  it  from  Woolwich  to 
the  same  spot,  a  distance  of  twenty-two 
miles,  which  must  have  operated  as  a  con- 
siderable drawback  upon  activity.  Dick's 
mug  was  rather  battered;  and  had  not  the 
frame  of  Street  been  of  a  dloee  texture,  the 
repeated  nuniihment  he  received  would  have 
been  much  more  visible.  The  latter,  though 
defeated,  was  not  altogether  satisfled  with 
the  termination  of  the  fight;  and  it  was 
thought  not  unlikely,  at  a  future  period,  it 
might  lead  to  a  more  regular  meetinff.  Dick 
was  now  not  above  nine  stone  ano!^  half  a 
pound,  and  declared  himself  open  to  any 
man  under  ten  stone  weight  in  the  kingdom. 


Colonel  Barton  and  sereral  amatenn  of  rank  appeared  on  the  ground. 
Randall,  Pariahi  Scroggins,  Oliyer,  Gibbons,  Tom  Belcher,  etc,  were  also 
present. 

A  match  was  now  proposed  to  Dick  to  enter  the  lists  again  with  Jaok,  the 
butcher.  Onr  game  little  hero  accepted  the  challenge  without  hesitation, 
and  on  Tuesday,  Pebruary  2,  1818,  upwards  of  eight  tiiousand  persons 
assembled  on  Old  Oak  Common,  Middlesex,  to  witness  the  battle.  The  fi^t 
was  for  20  guineas  a-side,  in  a  twenty-four  feet  roped  ring.  Prom  the  size, 
strength,  and  weight  of  the  knight  of  the  deaver  (added  to  his  promise  of 
fighting  like  a  man  for  once  in  his  life-time),  he  was  backed  by  the  an-ditasU 
knowing  ones  at  six  to  four;  but  the  steady  amateurs  who  Talued  character, 
who  admired  pluck,  and  who  were  well  assured  that  while  a  chance  remained 
Dick  would  not  quit  the  field,  took  the  odds  again  and  again  as  a  safe  thing. 
The  event  justified  their  judgment    M  thirteei^  minutes  past  o|ie  o'clock, 
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Dicky  acoompanied  by  his  seconds,  Eandall  and  Paddington  Jonesy  entered 
the  ring  and  threw  up  his  hat  Payne  soon  followed  and  answered  the  token 
of  defiance,  attended  by  the  Teteran  Joe  Ward  and  Dick  Whale.  The  good 
old  ceremony  of  shaking  hands  was  then  gone  through,  and  the  combat 
commenced* 

THE  FIGHT. 


Bound  1.— Jack  set-to  rather  eagerly,  bat 
hit  short,  when  Diok's  right  hand  made  free 
with  his  opponent's  nob.  In  closing,  Jade 
endeaTOnred  to  fib  West,  bat  both  went 
down. 

2.— Jack  seemed  to  feel  as  if  he  had  still 
some  character  left,  and  endeavonred  to  con- 
Tince  the  amateurs  that  he  coold  fight.  He 
gave  Dick  a  predoos  mozaler,  and  exchanged 
some  sharp  hits;  bat  when  Dick  pat  in  a 
facer  which  produced  the  daret,  a  slight 
trait  of  his  oid  system  peeped  oat,  and  he 
went  down  not  in  the  most  gallant  style. 

8. —  This  was  a  good  round,  and  two 
minutes  of  downright  milling  occurred. 
Jack  ^t  in  two  desperate  facers  with  much 
dexteri^,  and  likewise  some  sharp  bod^ 
hits.  Dick  was  not  behindhand  with  bis 
opponent,  and  exchanged  hits  in  a  manly 
s^e  till  he  sent  Payne  down. 

4.— Payne  hit  his  adversary  till  Dick  got 
the  turn,  when  he  followed  tne  batcher  all 
orer  the  nncr ;  the  latter's  mug  was  bleeding 
oopionslr.    Both  down. 

6.  ^>  Sharp  work  was  the  order  of  this 
round,  and  reciprocal  nobbers  occurred.  In 
closing,  Dick  thiew  his  adversary. 

6.— Dick  evidently  took  the  lead,  although 
he  did  not  escape  severe  punishment.  Payne 
went  down  from  a  he^vy  hit  he  received  on 
his  body ;  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  his  nob 
bent  forward  on  the  ground  in  a  singular 


7.  -^  After  an  exchange  of  blows  Jack 
earred  it  down  from  a  fitcer.  (** He's  com« 
ing  it  I'*  and  disapprobation.) 

o.— Dick  went  down  firom  the  force  of  his 
own  blow. 

9.— This  round  raised  a  blush  upon  the 
cheeks  of  the  game  imgilists  who  witnessed 
the  fight.  A  Doxer,  at  least  twenty  pounds 
heavier,  and  taller,  than  his  antagonist  posi- 
tively turned  his  back  and  ran  away  m>m  a 
nine  stone  man,  after  receiving  a  few  sharp 
hits,  and  in  a  manner  laid  lumself  down. 
(Loud  hissing.) 

10.— It  was  singular  to  observe  how,  when 
the  butcher  forgot  his  fears,  he  fought  in 
manly  style.  In  this  round  Jack  had  de- 
cidedly the  best  of  the  milling :  he  planted 
two  mcers  right  and  left,  and  sent  Dick 
down  from  a  Dodier.  The  latter,  while  on 
bis  second's  knee,  appeared  much  exhausted, 
and  brandy  was  applied  with  success. 

U.— Jack  again  took  the  lead :  he  planted 


two  dreadfU  hits  right  and  left  on  Dick's 
nob  that  seemed  nearly  to  stupefy  him ;  but 
Dick,  game-cock  like,  went  in  with  the  most 
determined  confidence,  changed  the  scene, 
and  the  butcher  rolled  down  from  a  hit. 

12. — ^After  an  exchange  of  hits,  Dick  sent 
his  opponent  down. 

18. — Dick  slipped  down  on  one  knee,  but 
recovered  himself,  and  ultimately  got  hia 
adversary  down. 

14  and  16.— Jack  was  down  in  both  these 
rounds,  but  not  before  Dick  had  received 
much  mischief. 

16.— Dick  again  slipped;  but  recovering 
himself  to  meet  his  antagonist,  received  a 
desperate  blow  near  the  mark  that  fioored 
him.  This  was  bad  judgment  on  the  part  of 
Dick. 

17.— This  was  a  singular  round:  both 
went  down  from  counter  iiits. 

18  to  20.  — One  of  Dick's  peepers  was 
nearly  closed,  and  although  he  naa  not  lost 
a  single  drop  of  claret,  he  had  received  an 
unusual  degree  of  punishment.  These  rounds 
were  rather  in  fiivour  of  Dick. 

21.— 'This  was  a  grand  round  on  the  part 
of  the  little  one.  He  i>lanted  three  facers 
with  his  right  hand  without  return;  but 
Jack  at  length  got  into  work,  and  fought 
gaily  till  he  went  down. 

22  and  28. —  Jack  down  in  both  these 
rounds;  in  the  latter  he  received  so  severe  a 
facer  that  he  crimsoned  all  over  in  a  twink- 
ling. 

24.— The  butcher  again  administered  some 
heavy  punishment.  In  closing,  both  down, 
when  Jack  laughed  at  his  antagonist. 

25.— Jack  went  down  from  a  hit  in  the 
throat    £»WeU  done,  Dick!") 

26.  —  There  was  nothing  like  stopping 
attempted  between  the  combatants;  imd 
several  of  the  round  lunging  blows  told 
desperately.  Dick  again  received  some  ter- 
rible punishment  about  his  nob  that  made 
him  stafiver.    Both  down. 

27.— Dick  was  now  extremelv  weak,  and 
his  nob  had  been  so  peppered  that  he  could 
scarcely  tell  what  he  was  about;  but  Ids 
natural  game  prompted  him  to  proceed,  and 
in  consequence  he  floored  Jack  from  a  des* 
perate  hit  on  his  mouth.    (Loud  shouting.) 

28  to  80.— Although  Payne  curred  it  down 
in  all  these  rounds,  it  could  not  be  con- 
sidered exactly  safe  to  Dick.  The  batcher 
always  hit  his  oppooent.    In  the  !•«%  tooiid 
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fhd  ball  wort  tSirown  up,  in  oomeqaenoe  o!  known  bottom,  it  was  phTscaUy  impowble 

JMk*0  not  likinff  to  Imto  hit  teoond'i  knet.  he  could  hare  lasted  tliree  rounds  more. 

(FivetooneonDiok.)  Nature  was  oompleteW  exhausted  l^the 

Sl.^The  bntoher  i^owly  appeared  at  the  heavr  punishment  he  had  reoeiTed.    Upon 

scratch,  and  the  terrible  long  faces  of  his  Dick  s  oeing  pat  into  a  ooadi  he  was  for  a 

backers  resumed  a  more  cheeitul  appearance  short  period  stopefied,  which  might  have 

at  the  chance.    He  foo^ht  this  round  toler-  been  owing  to  the  heavy  nobbing  hits  he 

ably  well,  and,  in  dosmg,  when  Dick  at-  had  undergone ;  and,  in  conseauence  of  not 

tempted  to  fib  him,  held  nis  hands  till  both  losing  a  single  drop  of  blood,  nis  head  was 

went  down.  much  swelled.     Had  Dick  been  anytlunff 

82.^0n  setting-to.  Jack  fell  down.  (Hiss-  but  a  game  cock,  he  could  never  hjiTC  had 

ing.)  the  pluck  to  have  fought  a  man  twenty- 

38  to  87  and  last— In  all  these  rounds  the  three  pounds  heavier  than  himself,  and  m 
butcher  went  down  in  a  currish  st^le,  although  every  respect  a  more  skilful  boxer.  Upon 
he  generally  planted  a  hit  before  he  fell.  the  whole,  it  was  not  a  contemptible  fight. 
He  could  not  have  lost  it  had  he  possessed  In  this  instance  it  was  admitted  that  tibe 
anythinglike  the  heart  of  a  true  English  butdier  '*did  the  thing  that  was  right,** 
boxer.  Thirty- five  minutes  and  ten  seconds  and  was  defeated  against  his  wiU.  In  a 
had  elapsed,  when  victory  was  decided  in  word,  he  was  a  boxer  without  **a  heart," 
favour  of  Dick.  The  latter  was  led  out  of  and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  astomshment 
the  ring  almost  deprived  of  vision ;  and  Jack  how  the  amateurs  could  have  sufiered  him 
leant  across  the  ropes  to  show,  as  usual,  that  again  to  make  his  appearance  in  the  prise 
he  was  quite  sick  of  it.  It,  however,  cannot  ring,  after  his  unblnshmg  effrontery  in  pro- 
be denied  that  he  took  a  good  share  of  mill-  viously  acknowledging  ms  beiuff  privy  to  a 
ing,  and  was  heavily  hit  about  the  loins.  cross.    His  backers,  xt  was  said,  lost  con- 


Dlok  was  matched  with  David  Hndson,  for  50  guineas  a-side;  but  he 
was  defeated,  to  the  great  surprise  and  mortification  of  his  Mends,  in  a  few 
minutes.    See  Datid  Hudsok,  Appendix,  Period  YI. 

On  Friday,  September  11,  1818,  Dick,  for  a  purse  of  20  guineas,  fought 
with  Davis,  a  navigator,  belonging  to  the  Chatham  Dockyard,  in  a  field  near 
the  Chatham  Lines.  For  the  first  twelve  rounds  it  was  tremendous  punish- 
ment and  reciprocal  fighting ;  but  in  the  thirteenth  round  Davis  dislocated 
his  wrist,  which  compelled  him  reluctantly  to  acknowledge  Dick  as  the 
conqueror. 

Abbot,  who  had  defeated  Dolly  Smith,  at  the  Barge  House,  in  Essex,  after 
a  long  fight  of  138  rounds,  occupying  two  hours  and  fifty-five  minutes, 
it  seems  looked  forward  to  greater  conquests.  At  a  sporting  dinner  which 
took  place  on  Tuesday,  March  2, 1819,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Westminster, 
several  of  the  milling  coves  looked  in  to  see  if  any  business  had  been  cut  out 
for  them.  Dick  and  Abbot,  it  appears,  accidentally  met  each  other,  and,  in 
consequence  of  some  difference  of  opinion.  Abbot  threatened  to  mill  the 
former.  Dick  replied  with  much  spirit,  it  should  not  be  long  before  he  was 
served  out  for  his  insolence.  A  purse  was  subscribed  by  the  amateurs,  a 
large  thed  cleared  and  lighted  up,  and  the  combatants  stripped,  attended  by 
seconds  and  umpire,  with  all  the  regularity  of  a  Moulsey  Hurst  contest 
Randall  and  a  gentleman  amateur  took  Dick  under  their  especial  care ;  and 
Abbot  was  equally  well  looked  after  by  Eichmond  and  Hopping  Ned.  Dick 
was  terribly  out  of  condition,  much  distressed,  and  totally  unfit  for  fighting ; 
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and  the  state  of  Abbot  was  a  few  degrees  remoTed  from  condition ;  but,  it  being 
election  time,  some  excuse  was  admitted  on  account  of  bis  **  Toting  for  Lush- 
ington."  For  thirty-five  minutes  the  battle  raged  with  manliness,  activity, 
and  hard  hitting.  The  left  hand  of  Dick  was  seen  to  greater  advantage  than 
nsual,  while  his  nght  dealt  out  tremendous  punishment.  Abbot  was  equally 
on  the  alerti  the  body  of  Dick  serving  for  a  drum.  Abbot,  it  is  said,  gave  in 
twice.  At  the  expiration  of  an  hour  and  ten  minutes,  when  '*  time"  was 
called,  he  left  his  second's  knee,  but  so  completely  exhausted  that  he  could 
not  put  up  his  hands ;  the  umpire  requested  Dick  not  to  hit  him  in  that 
defenceless  state,  and  victory  was  dedared  in  his  fitvour.  Dick  cross- 
buttocked  his  opponent  several  times  with  great  adroitness,  but  did  not  win 
without  receiving  heavily,  and  from  the  manliness  he  displayed,  and  the 
weight  against  him,  he  received  much  praise.  It  was  three  to  one  on  Abbot 
in  the  early  part  of  the  fight,  and  a  great  deal  of  betting  occurred,  the  tens 
and  twenties  flying  about  like  waste  paper.  Dick  was  offered  to  be  backed 
to  fight  Abbot  in  a  ring  for  £50  a-side. 

Dick  fought  a  Clerkenweller  of  the  name  of  Parsing,  in  a  long  but  narrow 
room,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Smithfield,  before  a  few  swell  amateurs,  for  a 
purse  to  the  winner,  and  £1  to  the  loser,  on  Tuesday  evening,  June  18, 
1820,  at  ten  o'clock  at  night.  Randall  and  Scroggins  seconded  Dick,  and 
Furcell  and  Tisdale  were  for  Parsing.  It  was  all  over  in  eleven  rounds, 
occupying  fifteen  minutes.  No  claret  was  drawn.  Parsing  would  not  fight 
any  more,  observing,  Dick  was  too  much  for  him  in  a  room,  but  he  would 
fight  Dick  in  a  ring  for  £  10  a-side  of  his  own  money.  Parsing,  though 
much  taller  than  Dick,  had  not  a  shadow  of  chance.  The  latter  hero  chal- 
lenged Tisdale  to  fight  before  he  put  on  his  dothes,  as  the  battie  just  over 
had  not  afforded  any  amusement  to  the  amateurs;  but  Tisdale  refused, 
stating  he  should  obtain  no  credit  if  he  won  it.  "  Never  mind,"  replied 
Dick,  ''I'll  risk  it"  Tisdale  then  publicly  acknowleged  that  he  did  not 
think  himself  competent  to  cope  with  Dick  in  a  room. 

Dick  fought  a  most  tremendous  battie  with  Jack  Cooper,  the  Windsor 
CKpsy,  on  Epsom  Downs,  May  16,  1820,  but  he  was  defeated  in  twenty-nine 
rounds.    See  Oipsy  Cooper,  Appendix,  Period  YI. 

A  small  subscription  purse,  for  a  second  fight,  at  Banstead  Downs,  on 
Tuesday,  July  4,  1820,  was  contested  for  between  West  Country  Dick  and 
Parsing.  Dick  was  the  favourite  six  to  four.  Parsing  had  been  defeated  by 
Dick  in  a  room,  as  we  have  just  related,  but  flattered  himself,  from  his 
length,  that  he  could  conquer  Dick  in  a  ring.  Bandall  and  Paddington  Jones 
seconded  the  latter,  and  Purcell  and  Holt  attended  upon  Parsing.    Twenty- 
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nine  nmnds  took  plaoe,  occapying  twenty-eight  minutes.  The  latter,  it 
ftppearedy  oonld  not  take  punishment;  and  the  severe  bodien  given  to  him 
by  Dick  made  him  grin  again.  Parsing  went  down  almost  eveiy  ronnd,  and 
finally  surrendered. 

In  oonsequenoe  of  the  storm  having  separated  the  amateurs  rather  in  a 
huny  at  North  Walsham,  on  Monday,  July  17,  at  the  dose  of  Martin  and 
the  Birmingham  Youth's  battle,  the  fancy  found  themselves  weather-bound 
at  Norwich,  and  in  lack  of  amusement,  when  a  novice  of  the  name  of 
Bedgreaves  offered  himself  to  the  notice  of  a  London  swell  for  a  turn-up 
with  Dick.  It  was  thought  Bedgreaves  was  a  yokel ;  but,  upon  furtha 
scrutiny,  it  turned  out  that  he  was  a  derkenweller,  and,  like  some  others 
of  the  milling  tribe,  fancied  he  could  fight  a  bit,  and  was  detennined 
to  chance  it^  Dick,  the  game  little  Dick,  always  ready  to  improve  his 
cireumstances,  did  not  value  giving  a  few  pounds  in  weight  to  his  opponent ; 
and,  after  the  London  manner,  this  battle  took  place  in  an  elegant  room,  by 
candle-light,  only  a  few  being  admitted  to  the  exhibition.  At  eleven  o'clock 
on  Tuesday  night,  July  18,  Dick  stripped,  Randall  and  Shelton  taking  him 
under  their  esqecial  care.  Bedgreaves  was  well  attended  by  Purcell  and 
O'DonnelL    live  to  four  on  DicL 

THE  FIOHT. 

Round  1.— Diek,  withoat  heolatioii,  wenl  7.— *Tlu8  wm  a  good  round.    Bedgnafei 

to  work  to  ascertain  what  tort  of  plnc^  this  showed  he  was  a  heavy  hitter,  and  nearlj 

new  onstomer  possessed;   bat  BedgreaTes  store  in  Dick's  ribs.    The  latter  gnashed  his 

was  not  intimidated,  and  returned  the  oom-  teeth  and  went  down, 

piiment  as  qnioklj.     The  resolt  was  that  8.— Dick  was  thrown  heavily. 

Diok  went  down.  9.— Diok  put  in  a  tremendoos  bodier  that 

2.— Redgreaves  seemed  full  of  fight,  and  a  gave  his  opponent  some  losing  notiona,  but 

hard  hitter ;  exchanged  blows  with  his  ad-  went  down. 

veraary  in  a  manly  manner.    Dick  pnt  in  a  10.  —  Bedgreaves  came  to  the  semteh 

tremendous  nobbing  right-handed  blow,  bat  cnielly  distressed.    Bandall  offered  a  guinea 

*        '      gle  was  thrown.  to  a  erown  that  he  woold  not  fiij^t  above 


8.— Dick's  nob  received  some  sharp  pepper  another  roond. 
in  this  roond;  he,  nevertheless,  got  Bed-  11  and  last— Diok  onsorewed  the  pepper- 
greaves  down.  box,  and  dealt  oat  the  paniahm^nt  so  hard 
^  4-— A  complete  milling  roand  on  both  and  so  fiwt  that  Bedgreaves  went  down,  and 
sides.  Bedgreaves  had  none  the  worst  of  it.  could  not  oome  to  the  scratch.  It  was  over 
Both  went  down.  in  fifteen  minates.    Dick  got  £9,  and  Bed- 

6.— 'Bedgreaves  got  Diok  under  his  arm  greaves  £2  lOt.  The  ribs  dT  the  former  were 

and  fibbed  him  heavily,  bat  the  latter  eztri-  terribly  swelled.   Bedgreaves  was  not  a  very 

oated  himself,  tamed  round,  and  went  down,  eai^  customer,  and  the  weU-breeched  jdceb 

6.— Dick  missed  a  heavy  blow,  and  fell.  pronounced  it  a  manly  fight. 

Dick,  for  a  small  subscription  purse,  fought  Mason  (well  known  at  the 
Fives  Court,  for  his  repeated  sets-to  with  Lennox)  at  Chesterfield  Baoes,  on 
Thursday,  July  27,  1820.  Mason  had  not  the  slightest  chance  whatever, 
and  Dick  was  pronounced  conqueror  in  sixteen  minutes. 

Dick  entered  the  lists  with  a  man  of  the  name  of  HeUick|  a  shipwright^ 
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for  a  pone  of  £  15,  at  Kit's  Cot  Eouse,  three  miles  and  a  half  from  Maid- 
itone,  on  Monday,  August  21,  1820.  The  milling  fame  of  Diok,  who  had 
fonght  nineteen  prize  battles,  fiTe  of  which  oocnrred  within  the  short  space 
of  four  months,  attracted  a  numerous  assemblage  of  persons.  Hellick  was  a 
well-known  good  man,  upwards  of  a  stone  heavier  than  Dick.  Bob  Purcell 
and  Jackson  handled  the  former;  Shelton  and  Cooper  attended  upon  the 
h&tter.  Dick  was  quite  out  of  condition,  but  he  was  never  out  of  pluck ; 
and  a  good  battle  was  the  result  of  their  exertions.  It  occupied  twenty-six 
minutes,  and  nineteen  rounds  were  spiritedly  contested.  Dick  emptied  the 
pepp^-box  upon  his  opponent's  mug  in  the  first  fourteen  rounds,  and  made 
many  severe  attacks  upon  his  victualling  office ;  but  the  game  of  Hellick  was 
not  to  be  reduced,  and  in  the  fifteenth,  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth 
rounds,  Dick  had  it  in  such  severe  style  that  the  shipwright,  it  was  thought, 
would  come  into  harbour  victorious ;  but  in  the  nineteenth  and  last  round, 
Dick,  by  a  sort  of  cotip  d$  grace  effort,  gave  Hellick  a  forgetter,  added  to  a 
sharp  cross-buttock;  he  fell  upon  his  neck,  and  it  was  all  XT  P,  to  the 
great  mortification  of  the  yokels,  who  had  sported  their  money  on  the  dock- 
yard man. 
We  have  met  with  no  record  of  th^  death  of  this  pugilist* 


ABT  BELASCO— 1817--1824. 

Dvsive  the  thirty  years  preceding  1820,  it  is  but  candid  to  admit  that 
the  Jews  made  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the  pugilistic  circles ;  but  from 
the  period  that  ^'  Old  Time''  compelled  Mendoza  to  letire  from  the  field  of 
fame,  and  defeat  and  death  removed  Dutch  Sam  from  the  prize  ling,  the 
glories  of  the  children  of  Judah  became  overcast.  Indeed,  such  men  as  the 
two  first-named  were  rather  a  disadvantage  even  to  good  ones  who  might 
come  after  them.  A  century  might  elapse  before  two  such  boxers  as  Mendoza 
and  Dutch  Sam  appeared  in  the  prize  ring,  although  for  some  time  the 
^peoplesh"  endeavoured  to  set  up  the  subject  of  the  pi*esent  sketch  in 
their  place. 

Aby  Belasco  was  bom  on  the  9th  of  April,  1797,  and  when  he  first 
exhibited  with  the  gfloves,  he  gave  such  promising  milling  specimens  that 
high  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  Israelites,  and  their  expectations  were 
increased  from  his  oonquestSi  in  sucoession,  over  Cribb's  coal-heaver,  JosIl 
Hudson,  and  Payne. 

TQU  Z.  SI 
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Belaaoo  was  in  liit  day  a  boxer  of  aapeiior  talent,  a  maator  of  the  aoiene^ 
not  wanting  for  gamOi  not  deficient  in  strength,  of  an  athletio  makei  a  pene- 
trating  eye,  and  in  the  ring  fidl  of  life  and  aotiTity.  His  fighting  weight 
was  ten  stone  and  a  half,  and  in  hei|^t  Abraham  was  five  feet  six  inches  and 
ahalf. 

Belasco's  first  battle  of  note  was  with  a  man  denominated  ^'Cribb's  eoai- 
heaver/'  in  consequenoe  of  his  being  nnder  the  patronage  of  the  ohampian. 
This  contest  was  for  a  subscription  purse  of  five  guineas,  collected  for  a 
second  fight*  The  actiyitj  and  science  displayed  by  Belasco  on  this  oeeaaon 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  amateurs,  and  he  was  viewed  as  a  pugilist  of 
rising  abilities.  In  the  course  of  thirty  minutes  the  superiority  of  Bdasoo 
was  so  decisive  that  the  coal-heaver  was  glad  to  acknowledge  he  had  had 
enough.    Belasco  now  obtained  the  general  patronage  of  the  Jews. 

Near  the  Barge  House  at  Woolwich,  Belasco  entered  the  lists  with  the 
afterwards  renowned  Josh.  Hudson.  It  was  a  weU-foug^t  battle  on  both 
sides,  and  was  contested  with  great  spirit  and  sdenoe  for  one  hour  and  thirty 
minutes,  when  the  smiles  of  victory  again  crowned  the  efforts  of  the  promis- 
ing Israelite. 

Our  hero,  it  seems,  was  down  at  Houlsey  Hurst  on  Thursday,  April  3, 
1817,  to  witness  the  fight  between  Bandall  and  West  Coimtry  Dick,  and,  not 
to  lose  sight  of  the  "main  chance,"  he  filled  up  his  time  on  the  ground  in 
disposing  of  oranges,  thus  uniting  pleasure  with  profit,  when  he  was  unex- 
pectedly called  upon  to  enter  the  ijng  with  **  Jack  the  butcher"  (Payne),  for 
a  subscription  purse.  Belasco,  without  hesitation,  put  down  his  basket  of 
fruit,  peeled  himself  instead  of  his  pranges,  and  instantly  prepared  for  action. 

He  was  seconded  by  two  of  his  own  people;  Jack  was  attended  by 
Faddington  Jones  and  Dolly  Smith* 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boond  1.— Jftok,  ftill  of  bmile,  went  to  ing  oopioiuly.    In  thii  zoimd  Belaaoo  ^h 

work,  planted  thvee  hits,  and  had  the  beat  of  potxed  to  do  aa  he  liked  with  hia  opponent: 

the  round  till  they  closed,  when  Belaaoo  got  ne  poniahed  him  in  all  directiona,  and,  hj 

him  against  the  ropea,  fibbed  Jack  aererely,  way  of  condnding,  like  a  good  workman, 

and  both  went  down.  floored  the  Batcher,  and  jumped  over  him 

1— ^The  latter  did  net  appear  to  like  the  aa  he  lay  on  the  groond.   (Great  shoating.) 

Jew,  and  held  down  hia  head.    Belasoo  went  6.— Jack  appeared  at  the  serateh,  but  he 

in    with    great   gaietT,  again   fibbed   the  aocn  ran  himself  down. 

Butcher,  aid  dron>ed  him.  0.— The  Jew  behaved  like  a  tnie  Christian 

S.^Thi8  was  a  spirited  round,  and  Jack  in  this  round.    He  had  it  all  his  own  way; 

showed  fight.    Some  good  blows  were  ex*  but  when  he  got  the  Batcher  on  the  ropes, 

bhanffed,  till  the  fibbing  mtem  was  intro-  in  a  perilous  aitoation,  he  was  too  manly  to 

duoea  by  the  Jew,  when  Doth  went  down,  lake  advantage  of  it,  lifting  np  his  hands 

Belasoo  undermost.  and  walking  away  amidst  tonndaxs  of  ap- 

4— The  Bntcher*s  nob  now  showed  the  plaose. 

handywork  cf  the  Jew,  the  olaret  was  flow-  7.— Belasoo  nobbed  Jaok  with  the  atmoat 
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Mse,  and  nltimatelj  wnt  Iiim  down.    It  wna  14.— After  tibA  «kc1ib]||[«  of  %  few  blowe, 

rather  a  eharp  roand.  Jack  was  fibbed  down,  hu  (aoe  eorered  with 

8.^Iii  doeinff,  the  Jew  fibbed  hie  oppo*  ehuet 

aent  terribly,  till  both  fell  over  the  ropes.  16.— If  the  Batcher  possessed  anything 

(Seven  to  Ibar  on  Bolasco.)  Eke  xeeolutioB  or  bottom  he  might  have 

9.— It  was  evident  the  Butcher  wished  to  stood  some  chance ;  but  his  fighting  was  all 

avoid  the  fist  of  his  adversary :  he  held  down  momentarily,  either  desperate  or  currish, 

his  head«    In  straggling,  both  again  oat  of  Cod  jndgment  did  not  work  any  of  his  at- 

the  ropes.  tempts.    Me,  nevertheless,  made  some  good 

10.— Jack  toned  awa^  from  his  man,  bat  hits ;  bat,  in  dosing,  was  again  fibbed  till 

got  peppered  for  so  domg,  and  was  nlti-  both  went  down.    (Any  odds  upon  the  Jew.) 

mately  sent  down.  16  and  last.— The  Bntdier  ran  at  the  Jew 

11.— The  Batcher  coold  not  keep  his  head  fhrioasly,  bat  it  was  too  late  to  tarn  the 

oat  of  chanceiy,  and  was  floored.    (Great  scale,  and  he  received  saeh  a  floorer  that  he 

applaase.)  woold  not  s^pun  appear  at  the  scratch.    The 

12. — Jack  seemed  qoite  sick,  and  cnrred  it  battle  contmned  seventeen  minates  and  a 

down  withoat  a  blow.    (Disapprobation.)  half.  Bdasoo  retired  from  the  oontsst  with- 

13.-*>Boih  down*  bat  Belasoo  took  the  oat  a  scratch,  and  proved  the  oonqaeror  in 

lead.  fiiflt-rate  style. 

In  consequence  of  the  friends  of  Davis,  the  milkman,  paying  forfeit  to 
Belasco,  he  was  hastily  matched  with  Beynolds.  In  this  battle  he  sustained 
defeat* 

Notwithstanding  this  reverse  of  fortune,  Aby's  partisans  did  not  desert 
him,  and  he  was  considered  an  able  competitor  for  the  accomplished  Bandall. 
He  was  accordingly  matched  with  the  Nonpareil,  eight  weeks  only  having 
elapsed  since  his  heavy  fight  with  BeynoldB.  It  is  truo  Belasco  was  defeated, 
bnt  it  is  equally  true  that  he  gained  much  approbation  as  a  skilful  boxer ; 
and  the  battle  between  the  Jew  and  Bandall,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view, 
stands  equal  to  anything  on  the  records  of  pugilism.  8ee  Eakdall,  aiUe^ 
p.  833. 

While  Belasco  was  on  a  sparring  tour  with  Mendoza  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
the  summer  of  1818,  he  fought  the  Winchcomb  champion,  on  the  race-course 
at  Cheltenham,  a  thirteen  stone  man,  for  20  guineas  a-side.  Abraham  won 
in  the  short  space  of  twelve  minutes. 

In  the  same  year,  on  the  9th  of  December,  Belasco  entered  the  lists  at 
Coventry  with  Joe  Townshcnd,  who  was  considered  the  leading  boxer  in  that 
place.  Townsend  fancied  that  he  could  beat  Bdasco  off  hand,  and  put  down 
his  watch  and  five  guineas  to  back  himself.    He  was  a  twelve  stone  man. 

*  Tom  Reynolds,  bom  at  ICiddletoa,  eoontj  Armagh,  Ireland,  1798,  was  brooffht  np  in 
Covent  Qarden  Market,  where,  in  after  years,  he  was  a  potato  meiohant.  "  Bonana," 
voL  ii.,  pp.  429-441 ;  vol.  iii.,  pp.  468-462,  gives  the  nsaal  namber  of  victories  to  the  yoath- 
ftd  "  Tint  Irish  Boy,**  over  *'  big'*  nnknown  men,  and  a  ton-np  in  the  Fleet  Prison  with 
Oeon^e  Head,  (in  which  Bmolds  was  defeated  in  nine  minates,  says  "  Fistiana,"  while 
Pieroe  Egan  says  he  was  victovioas).  Tom's  greatest  exploit,  however,  was  his  conqaest  of 
Aby  Belsisoo  ia  one  hoar  and  twenty  minates,  at  Hoals^,  Joly  28, 1817.  It  was  a  game 
battle  on  both  sides.  His  next  battle  was  with  Chareh,  in  September  of  the  same  year,  at 
the  same  place,  which  he  also  won  in  half  an  hoar,  flis  saoseqaeat  affairs  were  a  draw 
with  Johnson  (the  broom -dasher),  at  Canterbary,  November  11, 1817;  beat  J.  Dann,  fifty- 
foor  minates,  twelve  rounds,  Kildare,  Jnlv  4, 1820;  beat  Simmonds,  seven  roonds,  Maedes- 
field,  August  21, 1820;  fought  a  draw  with  Dick  Davis,  £200  a-side,  Manchester,  Joly  18, 
1826.    BeynoklsdiedinDablin,  MaylS,  18S2,  inhisforty-^firstyear. 
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Aby  at  tiiat  pariod  oolj  weighed  ten  eUme  ten  pooadi.  BeLaioo  preved  eon* 
qaenir  in  twentj^firor  minutes. 

On  Aby's  letoniing  to  London  be  was  matbhed  witb  IbiL  Sampson  for 
50  guineas  a-iide.  The  battle  took  pUoe  at  PottePs  Stieeti  in  Easez^  twenty- 
one  miles  ftom  London,  on  Tneadaj,  Febmaiy  32,  1819.  This  fight  was 
bron^t  to  a  wrangle,  but  the  money  was  ultimately  given  up  to  BeLssco. 
See  Life  of  Phil.  Saxpsov,  Period  TI. 

The  Jew  and  the  Binningham  Youth  weie  eontinually  quanelling  xtfon, 
the  subject,  and  a  seoond  fight  took  plaoe  between  them.  SeetMI.  A  third 
fight,  with  the  ^res,  at  the  Tennis  Court  {(M);  and  a  fburth  alK>  oeouired 
before  doubts  about  eaoh  other's  merits  oould  be  decided  {(Hi). 

Belaseo  left  London  fbr  Biistol  to  fight  Cabbage  for  100  guineas  a-side^  in 
Oetober,  1820 ;  but»  on  his  anival  in  the  abore  dty,  the  friends  of  Cabbage 
would  not  adyanoe  the  money.  Belaseo^  howerer,  was  wdl  reoeiyed  by  the 
BxistdlianB,  who,  to  make  up  for  his  disappointmenti  gave  him  a  moat 
excellent  benefit 

In  the  autumn  of  1820  Aby  was  down  at  ITorwich,  with  most  of  the  London 
pugilists,  to  witness  the  seoond  mill  between  Ved  Painter  and  Tom  OUTer 
(detailed  in  this  history,  in  the  Lilb  of  Pinrm,  toL  ii,  pp.  86-88),  when,  on 
the  following  day,  some  Uttle  misunderstanding  occurred  between  an  amateur 
of  ITorwioh  and  Belaseo,  the  latter  challenging  the  sweU  with  offering  his 
brother,  lasy  Belaseo,  a  sum  of  money  to  fig^t  a  cross  with  the  Ber^  Aptou 
groom ;  the  amateur  hereon  offered  Josh.  Hudson  £6  if  he  would  giye  the 
Jew  a  thump  on  the  head  for  his  insolence.  This,  howerer,  passed  over; 
but  when  the  sherry  was  circulating  quickly,  at  Ouiney's  Bowling  Gieen, 
some  dudBng  oecnrred  between  these  old  opponenta,  and  Hudson  strudc 
Belaseo.  This  was  enough  and  which  was  better  man  was  decided  instantly 
upon  an  degant  Turkey  carpet  Spring  supported  the  claims  of  Jodi. 
Hudson;  the  Master  of  the  Bolls  gave  his  assistance  to  the  scientific  Israelite; 
and  tfairty-fite  rounds  were  contested  in  the  most  spirited  manner,  occi^ying 
upwards  of  forty  minutes.  Hudson  was  terribly  punidied  about  the  head; 
but  such  was  his  determined  courage  that,  althou^  his  dioulder  went  out 
two  cr  three  times,  and  was  reduced  to  its  proper  situation  by  Spring,  yet 
he  insisted  upon  renewing  the  battle,  and  continued  to  fight  till  Belaseo 
obserred,  fliey  were  both  weak,  and  that,  as  he  should  get  nothings  he 
(Bdasco)  would  not  contend  any  longer,  but  that  he  would  fight  Hudson  fiir 
£100  in  London  at  any  time  the  latter  would  appoint  Belaseo  unques- 
tionablf  won  the  fight,  as  he  twice  waited  upwards  of  one  minute  while  the 
shoulder  of  Hudson  was  reduced.    The  Birmingham  Touth  gave  his  bets» 
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two  guineas,  as  did  Spring,  one  gninea,  to  Hndson.  Bdasco  zeoeiTed  a 
dreadM  bit  on  liis  right  oye;  but  tbis  blow,  the  Jew  asserted,  was  given 
prsTions  to  fighting.  Hudson  was  rather  inebriated;  and  next  morning,  in 
company  with  Scroggins,  went  to  an  eminent  surgeon,  who  not  only  pro- 
nounoed  that  his  shoulder  had  been  **  out  of  its  place,"  but  advised  Hudson 
to  take  great  care  of  himself,  as  he  would  not  be  enabled  to  enter  the  ring 
again  for  at  least  a  twelvemonth.  This  affair  took  place  on  Wednesday, 
July  19,  1830. 

Aby's  next  turn  was  with  Phil.  Sampson  (third  battle^  December  31, 
1820),  a  glove  fight,  already  noticed  in  a  paragraph  above. 

Pat  Halton  was  about  this  time  brought  out  as  a  wonder.  According  to 
report  he  had  beaten  all  Irish  opponents  in  an  unapproachable  style.  He 
was  in  height  five  feet  eleven  inches,  and  in  weight  eleven  stone.  His  fiimo, 
which  had  gone  before  him,  was  challenged  by  Aby  Belasco  for  £50  a-sidc, 
and  the  event  came  off  at  Harpenden  Common,  near  St.  Alban's,  on  the  8th 
of  April,  1823. 

Aby  arrived  on  the  ground  in  a  barouche  and  four,  supported  by  some 
swells  of  his  tribe ;  and  at  one  o'clock  his  seconds,  Bidhmond  and  Ben  Bum, 
threw  up  his  topper.  In  a  few  minutes.  Fat  Halton,  arm-in-arm  with  his 
backer,  a  sporting  Irish  captain,  fdlowed  by  Bandall  and  Josh.  Hudson, 
repeated  the  token  of  defiance.  The  odds  were  guineas  to  pounds  on  Behisco. 
Tho  colours,  yellow  for  the  Jew,  and  green  (d  la  Bandall)  for  Halton.  were 
tied  to  the  stakes. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Boimd  l.~On  ffaripniiifff  the  lathj  appMur-  and   he   mined  the   Jew.     Belaaco  gave 

anoe  of  Paddv  aatoniifaea  hie  backen  beyond  another  bodier  without  retorn ;  alio  a  nobbar 

deaoription :  hie ribe  were  bare,  hie  len  and  Halton  mined;  in  finot,  he  did  not  oom€ 

arma  were  thin,  hie  ooontenanee  pale,  hie  near  enough  to  hit  hie  opponent    Belaaco 

Upe  white,  and,  in  fact,  he  wae  ae  light  ae  a  again  fibbed  hie  opponent  at  the  ropee,  bat 

oork.    Belaeoo,  on  the  oontrary,  wae  never  Halton  got  the  throw.    (Six  to  foar  on  the 

in  more  prime  trim.    Some  little  eqnaring  Jew.) 

at  eaeh  other  oconrred,  when  the  Jew  gave  4  and  6.^Belaaoo  bodied  hie  opponent 
hie  oiponent  a  tap  on  the  cheek ;  Paddj  re-  eeveral  timee,  and  got  away  with  the  great- 
turned  without  effect.  Halton  again  mimed,  eeteaee.  In  the  latter  round  Belaeoo  eauirht 
A  long  nauee.  Belaeoo  planted  another  hold  of  hie  advereary  by  the  hip.  BancudJ 
faoer  witnont  any  return.  Halton*e  right  eaid,  **  Foul !  and  if  Belaeoo  did  ao  again  he 
hand  miaMd  the  Jew.  At  length  eome  ex-  would  take  HaUon  out  of  the  ring." 
ohangee  took  pla4se,  and  Belaeoo  hit  Halton  C^It  wae  evident  the  Iriehmaa  had  no 
ce  he  wae  goinff  down.  chance ;  he  went  down  from  a  hit. 

a.— The Iriihman  ahowed  firet  Uood ;  he  7.— Belaeoo  reoeived  a  eevere  lunging  hit 

had  napped  a  olumiy  thump  on  hie  left  ear.  on  the  eide  of  hie  head.    The  leaxuem  of 

After  a  few  exehangee,  in  a  doee,  the  Jew  the  Jew  wae  peonliariy  etrilcing  in  thie 

fibbed  hie  opponent;   but  Halton  got  the  round.    Belaeoo  gave  Halton  a  body  blow, 


throw,  and  Belaeoo  wae  undermoet.  and  got  away  eleverly ;  repeated  tlue 

S.-<rhe  Jewa  were  in  raptaree,  and  the  tried  it  on  a  third  time  with  eoual  eucceee, 

judgee  of  milling  had  made  up  their  minds  when  Aby  buret  out  into  a  loud  laugh, 

ae  to  the  reeult.    Belaeoo  hit  nie  opponent  Halton  endeavoured  to  return,  but  hie  hits 

on  the  body  without  any  return;  a  fhoer  were  all  out  of  distance, 

ditto.    Thie  condnot  made  Halton  angry,  8.— Halton  mined  numerooe  hiti.     A 
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•hArl  nXif  took  plMt,  aod  Um  lri«linaii*0 
head  was  lent  oat  of  tha  mpei:  but  he  got 
it  in  the  ring  egeui*  when  hia  left  eye  wae 
nearljhitnp.  Apaiuo.  Halton  miaaad  his 
Adrenafjr,  when  the  lew  gftve  him  a  dean 
knook-down  blow. 

9.»This  was  a  sharp  ronnd,  and  Belasoo 
reoetved  two  or  three  hits  on  his  body  and 
arms.  Some  exohaages  took  place,  and  as 
the  Jew  was  endoaYonring  to  got  awav  he 
reoeired  a  hit  on  the  chest  that  floored  him, 
but  he  jnmi>ed  on  his  knees  instantly.  (A 
rare  shoat  ror  Halton.) 

10.  ^The  Irishman's  face  was  clareted, 
and  he  had  napped  pepper:  he  never  had  a- 
chance  of  winning.  Some  exchanges  took 
plaoe,  bat  to  the  disadvantage  of  Halton, 
althongh  the  Jew  went  down.  ^Iffarmnrs 
from  Helton's  party;  and  exclamations, 
''  The  Jew  went  down  withont  a  hit!**) 

11  and  last— On  appearing  at  the  seratdi, 
Helton's  nob  was  materlallj  altered,  from 
the  poniahment  in  the  last  ronnd;  and 
Bclaaoo  made  an  attempt  at  finishing  hie 
work.  8omo  sharp  blows  passed,  and  the 
Irishman  went  down,  fielasoo,  in  laUing, 
tonohed  the  face  of  his  opponent  with  one  of 
his  knees.  Bandall  caUed  oat  *' Foal!**  and 
said  he  wonld  take  hie  roan  oot  of  the  ring. 
Halton  said  to  the  umpires,  *'It  is  fonl  r 
The  latter  replied  th^y  saw  nothing  nnlhir, 
and  dssired  tne  fig^t  to  proceed.  Kandall, 
howefer,  took  his  man  ont  of  the  ring, 
regardlesi  of  their  dectaioii;  and  when  time 


was  called,  Belasoo  appeared  at  the  acratdi. 
Hndson,  who  had  not  left  his  post,  and  in 
the  bustle  had  lost  ngfat  of  Bandall  and 
Helton,  was  looking  after  them;  hot  the 
Jew,  baring  no  opponent  to  meet  him,  was 
declared  1^  the  nmpiree  to  be  the  winner. 
Considerable  confusion  eneaed,  and  a  ooni- 
cal  soene  tied  up  the  matter,  prodndng 
roars  of  laughter  from  the  epectators  in  the 
waffons.  The  roped  ring  was  instantlj  filled 
with  persons  of  ereiy  desDription,  all  eager 
to  learn  the  event.  A  Babel  row  com- 
menced, followed  bj  a  general  ficiit,  and 
manj  blows  were  ^ven  and  received.  It 
was  the  general  opinion  that  Haltoa  conld 
not  have  fooeht  two  more  rounde.  How- 
ever all  the  bets,  or  nearly  to,  were  paid, 
and  the  stakes  given  up  to  Belasoo  upon  the 
stakeholder  leceiring  the  ondersigned  docn- 
ment. 

"Sin, 

"We  are  of  opinion,  as  umpires  of  the 
battle  between  Belasoo  and  Halton,  that 
Belaeoo  won  the  fight  laizl  v,  and  is  entitled 
totheetakea. 

-J.H. 
"J.B.C. 
••ilpra  9, 1883.* 

Belaeoo  left  the  ring  almost  without  a 
mark.  The  battle  bad  lasted  twenty-eeven 
minatsi  when  the  intermpticn  took  place. 


Belaaoo  a  fourth  time  met  Sampson,  at  Crawley  Horst,  Augiut  19,  1823, 
and  was  once  again  beaten.    See  Sakpsok,  Period  Yl. 

Besolred  not  to  close  his  fistic  career  in  defeat,  Belasco,  though  he  had 
formally  retired  and  become  an  L.  Y.  in  'Whitechapel,  presented  himself, 
after  Dick  Cutis  and  Ayres  had  finished  their  battle  at  Shepperton  Gnmge, 
May  25,  1824,  with  the  enquiry  whether  George  Weston,  who  had  promised 
Aby  a  thrashii^,  intended  to  carry  out  his  threat?  The  insult  to  Belasoo^  it 
appears,  had  occurred  during  the  fight  between  Ned  Neale  and  Tom  Oaynor. 
Weston  declared  his  readiness,  and  £16  were  immediately  put  into  a  purse 
by  the  amateurs.  The  battle  was  a  burlesque :  Aby  so  punished  Weston  all 
orer  the  ring,  that  he  surrendered  after  three  rounds. 

From  this  period  Aby  figured  merely  as  a  second  and  a  sparrer.  His  later 
career  was  disreputable,  as  a  keeper  of  low  gambling  houses,  night  houses, 
supper  rooms,  and  such  like  resorts  of  midnight  and  morning  debauchery, 
which  brought  him  into  repeated  conflicts  with  the  law.  His  life  no  further 
concenis  the  history  of  the  ring. 
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CY.  DAVIS,  "THE  GAT  BRISTOL  BOY"— 1818-1823. 

CrRirs  Datxs  was  one  of  those  boxers  who  shine  with  a  reflected  lighti 
borrowed  from  the  renown  of  the  man  they  have  conquered;  his  defeat  of 
the  game  and  scientific  Ned  Turner  establishing  his  claim  to  notice,  and  also 
his  extensiye  acquaintance  as  a  tradesman,  in  after  life,  first  iii  the  yicinity  of 
old  Smithfield  Market,  where  for  many  years  he  was  landlord  of  the  Bear 
and  Ragged  Staff,  of  the  Plough,  in  Giltspur  Street,  and  subsequently  an 
L.  Y.  at  the  New  Cattle  Market,  Islington. 

Cyrus  was  bom  in  the  Broadway,  Bristol,  Norember  27,  1795,  and  was, 
at  fourteen  years  of  age,  apprenticed  to  a  butcher.  His  height  was  five  feet 
nine  inches,  his  weight  a  trifle  under  eleven  stone,  far  exceeded  in  his  later 
days.  His  appearance  was  prepossessing,  and  his  first  lessons  in  the  art  were 
received  from  his  townsman,  GFeorge  NichoUs,  celebrated  as  the  only  con- 
queror of  Cribb.  Pierce  Egan  gives  the  usual  early  undated  victories  to 
Davis,  which  we  pass  to  come  to  his  first  recorded  London  display. 

Davis  was  introduced  to  the  cognoscenti  of  the  metropolis  by  Tom  Belcher, 
and  attracted  much  notice  by  his  activity  in  sparring  and  decisive  precision 
of  hitting.  Cy.  was  taken  down  to  Rickmansworth  by  his  patron,  on  Friday, 
June  10,  1818,  to  witness  the  battle  between  Neat  and  Oliver  (see  Neat, 
VoL  II.,  Period  Y.,  Chapter  lY.)  That  event  decided,  there  was  a  purse  of 
twenty  guineas  to  be  disposed  of,  five  guineas  for  the  loser.  Abraham 
Belasco  offered  himself  when  young  Cyrus,  stepping  into  the  ring,  offered 
to  accommodate  the  ciroumcised  champion.  The  members  of  the  P.  C.  were 
delighted.  Tom  Belcher  and  Tom  Cribb  volunteered  themselves  as  seconds 
to  the  young  Bristolian,  and  the  Israelite  was  picked  up  by  Tom  Jones  and 
Cropley.    Two  to  one  on  Davis. 

THE  FIGHT 

Ronnd  1.— The  style  of  fighting  exhibited  instantlj  jomped  up  laughing,  ready  to  re- 

br  Cy.  was  something  after  the  manner  of  new  the  attack,  but  BeUsoo  sat  down  on  his 

l\>m  Belcher  when  that  pugilist  first  entered  seoond*8  knee, 

the  London  ring.      DaTis  went  to   work  4. — ^The  liveliness  of  Davis  was  the  admira- 

rapidly,  with  one,  two.     It  was  a  sharn  tion  of  the  ring.    He  had  it  all  his  own  way 

round  altogether;  but  Davis  took  the  leaa  this  ronnd,  and,  with  a  tremendous  right- 

and  sent  Be  asco  down.    (Great  applause.)  handed  hit,  he  floored  fielasoo.    (Tumultuous 

2.— One  of  Davis's  eves  was  a  little  touched,  applause. )    6  to  S  on  Davis, 

but  he  again  went  sharply  to  work.     The  6. — Cv.  endeavoured  to  repeat  the  dose, 

Jew,  in  closing,  endeavourad  to  fib  his  op-  but  without  the  desired  effect,     llie  Jew 

ponent,  and  also  threw  him.  received  some  sharp  fiicers,  but  in  return  got 

3.— This  was  a  diort  round.    Davis  went  Davis  down, 

down  from  a  alight  hit*  or  rather  a  slip ;  he  0.— Ia  thisronnd  the  fine  sdenoe displayed 
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I7  fiaUtoo  WM  BUMh  prused.    He  ftoppad  him  with  a  right-handed  flooring  hit    It 

ox  blowa  in  miooearion  of  hig  opponent:  wu  eU  over  in  ten  minntee.    Belaeoo  wtmU 

neverthelen  Belaeoo  was  aent  down.  not  fight  any  more. 

7^;— Some   aharp  work,  till   Belaaoo,  in  RBMARKa.— Daria  throo^oat  the  above 

doaing,  fibbed  Daria  aereraly  till  he  went  battle  waa  aa  gay  aa  a  danang-nuLBter.    HJa 

down.  appearance  and  mode  of  hittingpi epoawaaed 

S.'^The  milling  tiJents  of  Davii  in  thii  tne  amateore  in  his  finvonr.    The  qmekneaa 

ronnd  were  oonapicaooa ;  he  dealt  oat  mnoh  of  Daria  waa  tnily  aatoniihing,  midreMing 

aerere  pnniahment  to  Belaaoo  with  hia  liffht  himaelf,  getting  into  the  ring,  and  winning 

hand,  and  with  great  qoiokneai  gare  the  Jew  the  battle  on^  ooonpied  our  hero  fifteen 

a  baok-hander,  whan  he  went  down  like  a  minntea.    Belaaoo,  it  waa  va^  by  hia  own 

ahot.    (Tamoltaooa  applaoae,  and  *'  It*a  all  "  peopleah,**  waa  not  in  oondition ;  and  there* 

yonr  own,  Baria.**)  fbire  ue  £6  had  aome  oharma  for  him  aa  a 

9.— Belaaoo  looked   rather  qneeriah   on  loaing  man.     However,  he  oonld  not  have 

arriving  at  the  acratoh,  when  Baria  finiahed  won  that  day. 

Davifly  8oaa  after  thia  battle,  retained  to  follow  his  busiiiesa  at  Bristol » 
but  he  had  made  so  strong  an  impression  on  the  amatenrs  that  O7.  was  soon 
brought  to  town  and  matched  against  Ned  Turner  for  100  guineas  a-side* 
Thej  fought  at  Wallingham  Common,  Suney,  on  Friday,  June  18,  1819. 
How  he  was  defeated  may  be  seen  at  p.  885,  anU. 

Houlwy  Hurst,  the  delight  of  the  fancy  for  its  Telret  tur(  was,  on 
Tuesday,  August  34,  1819,  again  selected  for  a  British  and  Irish  pugilistic 
display  of  manhood.  Boshell,  recently  imported  from  Paddy's  Land,  was 
known  on  the  Curragh  from  a  spirited  turn-up  there,  but  an  entire  stranger 
to  the  London  price  ring,  except  from  the  good  character  given  of  him  by 
Randall.  Li  a  trial  set-to  with  the  latter  it  was  thought  by  some  of  his 
countrymen  that  he  might  establish  himself  among  the  lig^t  weights ;  there- 
fore he  was  backed  for  60  guineas  a-side.  Dayis's  recent  defeat  with  Turner 
had  placed  him  rather  in  the  back-ground;  but  the  good  judges  Tiewed  it  9a 
an  easy  thing  for  the  **  Bristol  Boy,"  and  two  to  one  on  Davis  was  offered  on 
the  preceding  evening  at  the  sporting  houses.  The  old  ring  goers  and  a 
sprinkling  of  the  Corinthians  were  present  On  the  Commander-in-chief* 
iud  hia  party  crossing  the  water,  the  combatants  were  ordered  to  prepare  for 
iction;  and  Boshell,  with  much  confidence,  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring^ 
attended  by  Tom  Jones  and  T^arkinH.  Davis,  waited  upon  by  Harmer  and 
Shelton  as  his  seconds,  answered  the  challenge.  The  hands  were  Grossed  in 
friendship^  and  the  men  set-to. 

THE  FIGHT. 

Bonnd  1.— Boahell  looked  oompaot  and  tapped  him  on  the  arm  and  got  away ;  ditto 

well,  but  the  remaina  of  a  amall  bliater  and  ditto ;  aome  little  mrring ;  when  Daria 

appeared  on  hie  lower  riba.    Daria  waa  aa  let  fly,  and  a  aharp  noer  waa  the  reanlt. 

fine  aa  ooold  be  wiihed,  and  amiled  aa  if  Two  or  three  awkward  ezohanra  ooomred, 

confident  of  anooe«.      The    attitude   and  and  Boahell  planted  a  heavy  bo^y  hit.    Thbj 

manner  of  Boahell  loon  oonTinoed  the  ama-  fooght  into  a  oloae,  and,  after  aome  litUe 

tenia  that  aoienee  waa  not  hia  f9ri$.    Bavia  atrogghngf  Bavia  waa  thrown,  and  onder- 

*  Hr.  John  Jackaon. 
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most  (S^ren  to  four,  tnd  two  to  ons  wm 
loadlj  cnTered  on  Dans.) 

2.— The  Brictol  Boy  mmq  pat  in  a  faoer, 
that  not  onlT  drew  the  pink,  bat  leeined  like 
an  eleotric  snook  on  the  npper  worki  of  poor 
Paddy.  Some  awkward  blows  ag«ia  paned. 
The  Irishman  got  the  throw.  (Three  to  one 
apon  Davis.) 

S.^Daris,  with  his  left  hand,  pat  one  of 
Paddy's  eyes  into  mooming.  Bosaell,  how- 
ever, made  some  good  stops,  bat  he  had  not 
a  single  point  towards  finisning  a  ronnd  well. 
Davis  was  again  nndermost  (All  betters; 
and  *'  It  will  soon  be  over,"  was  the  cry.) 

4,^Boshell  showed  himself  as  game  a  bit 
of  stoff  as  ever  peeled  in  this  roand.  The 
hitting  was  sharp  on  both  sides,  bat  Davis 
got  away,  and  Boahell,  in  following  him,  re- 
ceived one  of  the  Bristol  Boy's  landing  hits 
on  the  nose,  when  he  instantly  fell  on  his 
fiftce,  the  olaret  flowing  rapidly.  (*'  If  s  all 
np  now ;  he  oan't  fight  two  more  roands." 
Oliver  offered  five  to  one  on  the  last  event* 
and  twentf  to  one  he  lost  the  battle.) 

6.— Bosnell  came  ap  distressed,  bat  game 
as  a  Paroell,  and  enoeavoored  to  lash  oat. 
He  was,  however,  milled  all  over  the  ring, 
and  fell  at  the  ropes,  rolling  over  on  his  hiSe 
oxhaosted. 

fi^^The  mag  of  Paddy  was  a  pfotore  of 
vanishment ;  both  his  eyes  damaged  and  his 
Kce  altogether  changed.  Freeh  milling  was 
added,  bat  he  neverueless  threw  Davis. 

7.— This  was  a  sharp  roand.  Boehell  went 
down  eihaasted.  (**It's  poandable— take 
him  away."> 

8.— The  olaret  was  now  triokling  down  the 
nose  of  Davis.  After  some  heavy  exchanges 
they  broke  from  a  dose,  and  Boehell  fooght 
till  he  fell  on  his  knees,  and  oaaght  hold  of 
the  ropes  distressed. 

At  Spring's  benefit  at  the  Fives  Court,  on  Tuesday,  November  3,  1819, 
onr  hero  made  a  considerable  impression  npon  the  minds  of  the  amatenn,  by 
the  display  of  science  in  a  set-to  with  the  Nonpareil.  Upon  the  appearance 
of  Randall,  followed  by  Cy.  Davis,  the  audience  seemed  extremely  anxious 
for  the  set-to.  The  confidence  of  the  "Bristol  Boy"  astonished  all;  he 
exhibited  considerable  improvements  In  fiict,  with  the  gloves^  the  Non- 
pareil never  met  such  a  successftil  opponent  before.  Davis  did  not  get  off 
without  a  good  receipt  of  Bandall's  talents ;  nevertheless,  the  former  put  in 
two  or  three  dexterous  fleusers  and  made  some  fine  stops.  The  fanciers  were 
all  alive ;  the  Court  rang  with  applause.  It  was  generally  admitted  that  the 
advantage  was  on  the  side  of  Davis.  Upon  pulling  off  the  gloves  another 
round  was  called  for  and  complied  with.  Both  the  combatants  were  now 
upon  the  alert,  and  it  was  a  fine  specimen  of  skill  and  courage.  A  well- 
contested  long  rally  occurred,  and  Davis  again  acquitted  himself  in  such  good 
style  as  to  raise  his  character  in  the  sporting  world. 


9.— Davis  winked  to  his  friends  tiiat  it  was 
all  right,  and  planted  three  fiusers  in  saooes- 
■ion.  Boshell,  however,  showed  the  fight 
was  not  taken  oat  of  him,  and  again  thraw 
his  opponent  a  heavvfiiU.  ("  Bravo,  Boshell, 
yoa  are  a  game  fellow  I'*^ 

lO.^The  face  of  the  Irishman  was  ]^teoas. 
Boshell  went  down. 

ll.-*In  straggling  for  the  throw,  Davis 
slipped  on  his  nees.  This  was  thoaght  an- 
handsome ;  bat  Boshell  held  np  his  hands, 
not  to  hit  him  foal.  ('*  Bravo  I"  firom  all 
parts  of  the  ring.) 

l38.^Boshell  endeavoared  to  make  soma 
hits,  bat  went  down  eihaasted. 

18.— Boshell  was  floored  like  a  shot,  from 
a  tremendons  longing  blow  on  his  nob. 
(Anv  odds. ) 

14.— Boshell,  groggy,  was  hit  down,  bat  in 
falling  he  oaaght  the  ropes. 

IS.^Bodieli  oame  ap  stegsering,  and  soon 
went  down.  Time  was  called,  and  it  was 
thoaght  he  had  given  ap.  Davis's  hat  was 
thrown  into  the  air,  and  the  onter  ring 
broken. 

10.— Boshell  said  he  was  not  done,  and 
another  roand  took  place,  bat  he  was  hit 
down.  Paddy  was,  however,  so  game,  he 
declared  he  woald  not  say  "Ko."  He  had 
no  chance,  and  was  taken  awav.  Davis, 
elated  with  his  soooess,  jampea  over  the 
ropes  oat  of  the  ring,  withoat  a  scratch.  It 
was  over  in  fifteen  minates  and  ten  seconds. 

Bbicabxb. — If  anv  remarks  can  be  made, 
a  few  words  will  samoe.  Boshell  is  a  game, 
a  very  ^ame  man,  and  his  coaraffe  was  the 
admiration  of  the  ring ;  bat  as  a  fighter  has 
no  pretensions.  Indeed  he  was  little  more 
than  a  playttiing  in  the  soientifio  hands  of 
Davis. 
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DftTit  Mi  80  mncli  mortified  at  his  defeat  by  Tamer  that  he  was  ofteir 
heard  to  say  that  he  should  never  feel  satisfied  tintil  he  had  the  eha&oe  at 
least  of  a  second  trial  with  his  brave  opponent.  This  feeling  aooonnts  in 
some  measore  for  his  not  showing  in  the  prize  ring,  or  figoring  in  the  ''gag'' 
conespondenee  and  boxing  challenges  then  so  mnch  in  vogae  in  the  "sport* 
ing"  press.  However,  somebody  made  some  letters  for  him  about  fights 
with  Gipsy  Cooper,  Phil.  Samx>8on,  and  Tomer,  which  Fierce  Egan  prints 
with  the  corions  foot-note,  "  This  letter  was  a  hoax  f'  (''Boziana,"  vol  iv., 
p.  166.) 

On  the  second  match  being  made,  at  the  Castle  Tavern,  Holbom,  between 
Tomer  and  Cy.  Davis  for  £100  a-side,  the  following  remarks  appeared  in 
the  W0$kly  DispaUh  :— 

**  Davis  is  decidedly  the  favourite  five  to  four,  and  in  a  few  instances,  for 
Bmall  sums,  six  to  four  is  betted.  It  is  nearly  four  yean  since,  June  18, 
1819,  at  Wallingham  Common,  that  Davis  was  defeated  by  Turner  in  thirty* 
two  rounds,  forty-five  minutes.  Turner  also  defeated  Martin  in  forty  rounds, 
one  hour  and  seven  minutes,  October  26,  1819 ;  but  since  that  period  Ned 
has  in  turn  surrendered  to  Martin.  Davis  won  with  Boshell,  Augost  24, 
1819,  in  sixteen  rounds,  fifteen  minutes  and  ten  seconds.  This  mi^t  be 
temed  no  match.  The  most  important  point  taken  into  consideration  by 
the  sporting  men  in  this  battle  is  the  modes  of  life  pursued  by  the  comba- 
tants for  the  last  three  years.  Davis  has  lived  regolarly,  and  added  to  the 
good  effects  of  training;  he  is  as  fresh  as  a  ' four  year  dd,'  '  fine  as  a  star,* 
and  as  confident  of  victory  as  if  the  battle  was  over.  Would  we  could  say 
so  much  for  ' poor  Ould  Ned ;'  indeed,  a  few  months  since  an  opinion  waa 
entertained  by  the  supporters  of  pugilism  that  Turner  was  more  likely  to 
make  his  exit  than  to  show  again  in  the  prize  ring.  However,  Ned  laughs 
at  these  remarks,  and  asserts  he  is  quite  welL" 

The  fight  took  place  at  Harpenden  Common,  twenty-five  miles  from 
London,  and  four  from  St.  Alban's,  on  Tuesday,  Febroary  18,  1828. 

On  the  Monday  night  previous  to  the  battle,  the  Castle  Tavern,  although 
overflowing  with  company,  was  a  blank  as  to  betting.  This  sort  of  silence 
on  a  night  previous  to  a  mill  occasioned  one  of  the  most  respectable  ring 
goers,  and  a  sound  sporting  man  for  the  previous  twenty-five  years,  to 
observe  sarcastically — ''It  was  a  square  fight  between  Turner  and  Davis, 
which  accounted  for  chaffing  instead  of  betting.  Ready  made  lock/'  said  he, 
« is  wanting,  and  therefore  a  certain  set  of  people  will  not  chance  a  crown 
without  the  office  'to  a  certainty*  is  to  be  had  in  private.  Nevertheless,  I 
am  glad  of  it^''  condoded  the  wag,  "  it  will  bring  the  prize  ring  back  to  the 
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good  old  times  (although '  honesty  is  a  ragged  yirtiie'),  when  snoh  men  as  the 
late  Colonel  Mellish  and  IletGher  Seid  hrooght  their  men  into  the  ring, 
exclaiming,  without  fbar  of  anything  being  attempted  on  the  part  of  the 
boxers  to  do  wrong,  '  I'll  bet  600  to  400.' '' 

The  weather  on  Tuesday  morning  was  rather  inauspicious  to  a  long 
journey,  yet  it  did  not  prevent  the  thorough-bred  ones  from  starting  for  the 
scene  of  action.  At  one  o'clock  Cy.  Dayis  threw  up  his  castor,  fdlowed  by 
Bichmond  and  Harmer  as  his  seconds.  Turner,  dose  at  his  heels,  arm-in- 
arm with  the  President  of  the  Da£^  dub,  followed  his  example,  attended  by 
Tom  Gribb  and  Josh.  Hudson.  Five  to  four  on  Davis.  Cy.,  smiling,  went 
up  and  shook  hands  with  Ned.  The  colours,  blue  for  Turner  and  yellow  for 
Davis  were  tied  to  the  stakes  by  Cribb  and  Bichmond. 


THB  PIOHT. 


Boaod  l.<^Tb6  condition  of  Cy.  wasbeanti- 
fill  in  the  extreme ;  he  wat  a  perfect  picture 
of  a  man  in  fine  health.  Torner,  although 
not  np  to  the  abore  mark,  was,  nerertheleai, 
well  patched  np  aa  to  the  look  of  the  thing. 
The  skin  of  Smb  waa  transparentj  mddy, 
and  healthlnl,  while  Toners  exhibited  a 
jeUowiah  hue.  Both  extremely  oanttona; 
and  the  great  diffionlty  of  getting  at  the  Old 
One  prevented  Cy.  from  making  plaT.  Tur- 
ner, at  length,  let  fly,  and  pat  in  a  alight  hit 
on  the  body  with  hia  left  hand.  More 
dodging.  Turner  atopped  the  right  of  hia 
opponent  weU;  both  extremely  aoti?e  on 
their  legs.  Turner  pat  in  anouier  bodier ; 
some  exchanjfes,  bat  of  no  oonsegaence.  C^. 
tried  to  put  in  his  fitvoarite  blow  with  his 
right  hand,  bat  was  again  stopped.  Cy., 
somewhat  tired,  pat  down  his  hands  for  an 
instant,  bat  Ned  took  no  notice  of  it.  £x- 
chanffe  of  blows  at  the  ropes :  a  straggle  for 
the  throw ;  both  down,  bat  Cy.  andermcst. 
This  roond  ooeapied  six  minates:  and  tlie 
friends  of  Tamer  shoaied,  and  said,  "  it  was 
all  right,  the  Old  One  behaves  well." 

9.— Tomer  missed  a  well-meant  left- 
banded  blow  at  the  body.  Neither  of  them 
eager  to  go  to  work,  both  anttdpatang 
danger.  T%e  right  hand  of  Cy.  told,  after 
a  few  exchanges,  and  Tomer  went  down. 
(A  shoot fbr  uimM  from  the  Bristdiamu) 

S.— >Althoagh  in  soch  fine  condition,  Davis 
was  piping  a  little,  and  Tomer  kept  hitting 
at  the  Ixxly.  Some  exchanges  took  place, 
bat  the  blows  were  light  on  both  sides. 
Owing  to  the  slippery  Rtate  of  the  groond, 
Tomer  went  down  from  a  slight  hit. 

4.— It  had  been  expected  that  three  rounds 
woold  not  have  nassed  over  withoot  some 
mischief,  neverUieiess  this  was  a  good  roond. 
Cy.  smiled  with  confidence,  and  made  him- 
self op  to  do  severe  execotion  with  his  right 
bot  Tomer,  with  considerable  skill,  stored 


him.  Nothing  done  yet,  and  in  a  straggle 
both  went  dowiu 

6.— Whether  it  was  from  partiality  to  the 
Old  One  or  not,  the  friends  of  Tomer  orged 
he  had  none  the  worst  of  it ;  in  frict,  no  se- 
verity of  ponishment  had  passed  on  either 
side.  In  closing.  Tamer  had  the  best  of  the 
fibbing,  and  Cy.  showed  first  blood.  Davis 
got  the  throw  cleverly,  and  Tomer  waa 
andermcst. 

6.— The  left  hand  of  Davis  seemed  of  no 
ose  to  him,  except,  after  the  manner  of  the 
late  Gas-light-Man,  to  hold  his  opponent. 
Some  good  fighting  ocoorred  in  this  round, 
and  the  finish  of  it  was  to  the  advantage  of 
Cj.,  who  fell  heavily  on  Tomer.  (Seven  to 
four.) 

7v— T^imer  placed  many  of  his  blows  well ; 
bat  the  strength  of  his  hitting,  which  on 
former  occasiona  appeared  prominent,  seemed 
to  have  left  him.  The  great  fofte  ol  Davis 
was  to  pot  in  his  right  nand ;  and  had  not 
Tomer  stopped  it  often,  the  fight  woold  soon 
have  been  at  an  end.  Tomer  again  had  the 
best  of  the  fibbing,  and  Cy,  was  anderanost. 
(Several  of  the  partisans  of  T^imer  began 
now  to  fiatter  themselves  that  victorv  was 
within  his  reach.    Load  shoating»  "Tomer 


revern 

8.'If  I)avis  had  commenced  play 
foo^t  with  both  hands,  another  tale 


ijt  and 
a  most 
have  been  tdd.  However,  in  this  roond, 
some  severe  execation  was  done.  Tomer's 
left  hand  drew  the  claret  from  Cy.'s  nose  and 
month,  and  he  am)eared  for  toe  instant  a 
little  abroad ;  he  also  received  a  heavy  body 
blow,  bot  recovered  and  sent  down  Tomer 
with  a  right-handed  hit  on  the  head.  (••  IVb 
all  over,'*Dom  the  catting  tribe  of  Newgate- 
market.  '*Yoo  have  won  it»  Davis.*'  Two 
tooneO 

9.— The  friends  of  Tomer  began  to  qoake 
a  little,  reoolleoting  the  almost  fi»ii«hi>g  blow 
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K«d  noeiTtd  in  Ui  kil  round.  This  hit 
took  A  litiU  of  tfao  fii^t  oat  of  Tunar,  and 
ho  OMiio  iq^  bleoding  tad  wMk  to  tho  tontoli, 
bat  hii  Romo  did  wondofo  lor  him.  Davio 
noirwoiittoworicAlitUo.  Taxnor.  gomoM 
A  pohble.  rotamod  hit  for  hit,  tiU  ho  feU 
eibiMutod.  Whilo  on  hio  MocBd*!  knoo, 
Bondall,  Holt,  Oartis,  Ao.,  g»?o  tho  Old  Qno 
adnoo  gnttii,  how  ho  ■hoola  aot,  to  onzioas 
did  thoT  fool  for  hio  foooooi. 

10.— xfed  oamo  to  tho  oontoh  liko  a  high« 
ooamfod  moa,  detonniiiod  to  ■troin  oroiy 
norre  for  fiotorr,  ftlthoo^  tho  chanoo  wao 
aniaat  him.  Uo,  howofor,  had  no  idoa  of 
losng  aft  thia  atago  of  tho  battlo.  Tot  tho 
paftoh-woric  bogan  to  poop,  »nd  tho  offooti  of 
promatoro  affo  ooold  not  bo  hid.  Tomor 
TOOOiTed  a  bodior  that  tent  him  down.  (Hio 
badEOit  of  Dafia  now  bookod  it  aa  aafo,  and 
inqpirad  thoir  horo  with  ahooti  of  ApprobA- 
tiott.) 

11.  — Dafia  oommonoed  fighting,  and 
plantod  n  aororo  hit  with  hia  ri^t  hand 
on  tho  body  of  hia  opponont.  Tainor,  how« 
o?or,  atood  op  and  ozohangod  hit  for  hit,  till 
n  paoae  waa  nooeaoaij  on  both  aidoa.  Oj, 
waa  woak  in  tarn,  and  kept  sparring  for 
wind,  yot  smiling  at  hia  opponent.  Toner's 
loft  oar  was  bleeding  from  a  severe  hit,  and 
in  following  Ojrras  he  slipped,  or  went  down 
from  a  sliffnt  hit.  The  trath  ooold  no  longer 
be  hid ;  Tamer  was  going  oreiy  roand ;  he 
fought  liko  n  man ;  bat  the  stamina  was 

tho  part  of  Tomer  this  was  an 
Ighting  roond.  In  spite  of  hii 
distrsos,  his  stops  were  so  exoeUont  aa  to 
claim  applaose  from  all  parts  of  the  ring. 
Oj.  alao  exhibited  fine  soienoe.  Hit  for  hit. 
bat  tho  hardest  blows  were  in  foToar  of 
Davis,  and  Ned  kept  ap  the  game  till  he  fell, 
OToroome  with  fotigoe. 

18.— Tamer  was  eqaal  to  his  adToraarr  in 
milling :  bat  there  was  no  oompariaon  De« 
tween  the  eiFeot  of  their  blows.  They  fol- 
lowed each  other  over  the  ring,  ezohanging 
hits  in  the  most  manly  style,  tiU  an  aeoeasion 
of  wind  was  neoessaryon  both  sides.  At  the 
ropes  a  straggle  took  plaoe,  and  in  goinir 
down.  Tamer  appermost  ('*  Well  done  both,^ 
from  allparties.) 

14.— Chr.  made  a  blow  witii  hit  right  hand 
at  the  body,  bat  it  fell  rather  low.  **Come," 
saTs  Josh.,  '*  fight  foir ;  reoolleot  yoa  are  to 
hit  above  the  waiitband.'*  A  good  roond, 
but  Tamer  down  ezhaasted.  (Ten  to  two. 
Several  of  the  fighting  men  oamo  to  tho 
ropes,  and  in  their  anxiety  for  his  winning, 
gave  Ned  hints  what  to  do.) 


19. 


15.«-9y.  had  decidedly  the  beat  ef  Aa 
hitting  in  this  roond;  ho  also  ihzew  Tomor 
and  foil  on  him  heavily.  This  foil  shook 
poor  Ned,  and  ho  waa  plaood  on  tho  knao  of 
his  second  with  diiBoalty.  In  foot^  it  won 
tho  battle.    (Any  odds.) 

16.— Tom  Bebher  observed  to  Davis— 
••Whynotnsebothofyoor  hands  P"  Hem 
Hndson  said  that  Beloher  had  no  business  to 
interfore,  it  waa  nnfoir.  "It  waa  not  my 
intention  to  have  said  a  ain^  word,"  reph'ed 
.Tom,  **if  I  had  not  aeon  so  many  fiimting 
men  breaking  in  tiie  xingf  and,  likeTme- 
man'a  oooks,aIl  on  one  aide.  I  have  not  one 
forthing  on  the  batdo;  all  I  want  is  foir 
play.**  p^.  took  fiolcher*s  hint,  baft  Tamor 
opposed  him  gamely  till  down. 

17^— The  CAd  One,  good  to  the  last,  ex- 
changed  blow  for  blow  till  he  was  hit  down. 

18.— On  coming  to  the  scratch,  Cy.  im- 
mediately went  to  woi^  witii  his  right  hand, 
met  Tamer  in  the  body,  and  aent  him  down 
in  a  twinkling.  The  President  of  tho  Daflleo 
(ander  whose  direction  Tamer  was  bioaght 
mto  the  ring)  hamanely  stepped  forward, 
and  aaid,  '*  he  ahoold  not  fi^t  any  mora.** 
He  (the  Preaident)  woold  not  stami  by  and 
see  one  of  the  bmvest  men  of  tiie  ring 
wantonly  oot-ap,  when  he  had  no  chance. 
It  was  over  in  thirtr-flve  minntes.  Davie 
ahook  hands  witii  Tamer,  gavo  a  jamp, 
haaned  for  joy,  and  left  the  nng. 

Bbicaru.— Howofor  ill-natomd  it  may 
appear,  the  trath  is  that  Tamer  haa  no  one 
to  blame  bat  himself,^he  was  in  no  condi- 
tion to  fight.  A  boxer,  like  a  general,  if  he 
wishes  to  prove  soooessfol,  ooffht  alwaya  to 
be  mepared  for  hia  enemy,  l^mer  adimitB, 
with  great  oandoar,  that  he  ooald  not  have 
foaght  another  roand.  He  waa  not  defeated 
by  the  blows  he  received,  bat  he  attribatss 
his  defeat  to  fotigae  and  OThsjisfcion,  Natoze 
having  refosed  to  second  hii  mind.  It  was 
bat  the  shadow  of  that  Ned  Tomer  who  de- 
feated the  terror  of  the  ring,  Soroggins,  twice: 
who  foaght  with  Bandall  for  two  hoars  and 
twenty-two  minntes ;  and  obtained  a  victory 
over  tiie  Master  of  the  Bolls.  It  was, 
nevertheless,  a  brave,  good  fight  on  both 
sides ;  and  it  is  bat  domg  common  jastice  to 
Davis,  to  state  that  his  condact  waa  manly 
and  interesting  to  the  npeotator.  Qy.  also 
fons^t  ander  great  disadvantage  ana  pain. 
After  the  seventh  round,  his  right  hand  went, 
and  was  mach  swelled.  Davis  possesses  in  his 
person  the  finest  reqnisitss  ror  a  fighting 
man.  Mr.  Jaokson  not  being  present,  we 
are  sorry  to  sav  not  a  shillinff  waa  sabaoribed 
for  Tamer.    Davis  waa  not  hart 


The  aboye  Tictory  proyed  rather  a  dear  triumph  to  Dayis :  he  wag  diaabled 
from  appearing  again  in  the  priae  ring.  The  fore-finger  of  hii  /ight  hand  met 
with  fio  aerioofi  an  injury,  from  the  knuckle  coming  in  contact  with  Turner's 
teeth,  thati  after  baffling  the  moet  ddlful  surgeons  for  a  consideraMa  time. 
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Dim  was  ultimataly  oompdled  to  labBiit  to  an  cfpvntion  whioh  depriTod 
him  of  hit  indaz  finger.  With  this  battle  his  fistio  oaanear  doied.  Kot  so  his 
public  life.  Cf.  was  for  many  years  a  pnUioan,  bnt  no  more  of  a  sinner  than 
his  neis^bonrs.  He  died  on  the  8th  of  March|  1846^  aged  61,  at  the  house 
of  his  son,  the  White  Bear,  Kennington  Ckmimon  (now  Kennington  Park),  of 
disease  of  the  heart,  and  lies  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mark  in  that 
parish* 


PEACE  INGLIS,  "THE  PHENOMENON"— 1822-1824. 

PxiLGK  LroLXSy  known  among  his  companions  as  *^  the  Mattress  Maker/* 
was  a  smart  young  fellow  of  fiye  feet  eig^t  inches,  weighing  ten  stone  four 
pounds.  His  first  appearance  in  the  ring  was  with  Hamilton,  the  waterman, 
for  20  guineas,  at  Moulsey,  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1822.  On  this  occasion, 
Josh.  Hudson,  who  had  taken  Hamilton,  a  ^'below-bridge  man,"  und»  his 
wing^  seconded  his  proiegi^  Paddington  Jones  looking  after  Inglis.  It  was  a 
brave  battle  on  both  sides  for  forty-two  minutes,  when  Ing^  was  hailed  as 
conq^ueror. 

The  young  aspirant^s  first  essay  had  so  much  sorpaased  the  expectations  of 
his  backers  that  he  was  matched  against  Bill  Dayis  (Deaf  Dayis),  a  well- 
known  good  man,  and  the  battle  came  off  at  Harpenden  Commoui  near 
St.  Alban's,  February  18,  1828,  in  the  same  ring  in  which  Cy.  Dayis  (see 
tmU)  had  defeated  Ned  Turner.  Qn  this  occasion,  Josh.,  dissatisfied  with 
the  defeat  of  Hamilton,  seconded  Ba^ris,  haying  with  him  Jack  Bcroggins  and 
the  east  end  division.  Ing^  was  attended  on  by  Jem  Ward  (then  rising 
into  fiune,  haying  beaten  Ned  Baldwin  a  fortnight  preyious)  and  a  friend 
named  Bogers.    The  watch  was  held  by  an  amateur. 

THE  PIGHT 

Bound  1^-^e  Dsaf' mi  had  soam^jpat  S.— Inglii  oame  gamely  up,  wlien  Davis 

himaelf  into  attitude,  when  in  he  went  like  onoe  more  pnniBhed  him,  and  he  tamed  hie 

a  hammerman  at  an  anvil*  ffave  his  oppo«  back  on  hie  opponent,  let  oiF  ranning,  and 

nent  a  smaah  in  tiie  middle  of  the  head,  and  was  only  itopped  hj  the  ropee.    Here  Davie 

floored  him  like  a  ahot    (Six  to  foor  on  oanght  hie  adfenaiy,  and  onoe  more  levelled 

Davis.    **  Where's  yoor  dever  fighter  P")  him.    (A  goinea  to  a  shilling  was  oflbred, 

8.-/rhe  "  feather-bed"  hero  proved  him-  bnt  no  takers ;  and  " TUe  him  awav,"  from 
self  to  have  no  soft  plaise  abont  him.  He  aU  parts  of  the  ring;  "he  will  be  kflled.**) 
stood  np  manlblly,  but  reoeived  three  fibers  4.— Contrary  to  lOl  ezpeetation,  tiie  feather- 
in  soooession,  was  nobbed  over  the  ring,  and  bed  maker  was  not  so  "  soft*'  as  he  appeared 
fell  ooversd  with  okurel  (Two  to  one  on  to  be ;  he  met  Davis  like  a  tramp,  hit  out 
Davis.)  straight  with  both  hands,  and,  after  a  des- 
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be  did  not oommtaM  flclkting;  uid  Cnrtii, 
Teooverinff  his  wind,  made  pUy  with  hit  left 
hand,  Ana  had  none  the  wont  of  it.  This 
was  altogether  a  milling  round.  Curtis 
threw  hia  opponent.  fThnndera  d  applause 
from  the  Bermondsey  Doys.) 

5.— It  was  no  secret  to  the  spectators  that 
Oortis  at  this  period  of  the  hatUe  was  the 
weaker  man ;  Snt  his  coolness  was  the  ad- 
miration of  sJl  present.  Some  good  hitting 
and  stopping  were  displayed  on  both  sides. 
Curtis  planted  a  -rum  one  oo  the  feather* 
bed's  throat  that  made  him  gan>  for  breath. 
Inglis  also  reoeired  three  or  tour  nobbers 
that  stopped  his  exertions ;  but  at  the  ropes 
he  liad  the  best  of  it,  and  punished  Curtis 
down. 

0.— This  round  was  a  fine  display  of  man- 
hood ;  inmishmeDt  on  both  sides  all  over  the 
ring.  Inglis  got  Curtis  on  the  ropes,  and  was 
pelting  him  with  divers  blows  in  sundxy 
places,  when,  bj  an  extraordinary  effort, 
Curtis  broke  away,  put  in  a  fiuser,  and  drove 
his  opponent  to  the  opnosite  side  of  the  ring, 
where  he  held  Inglis  for  a  short  time  at  the 
ropes,  and  then  sent  him  down.  (The  ap- 
plause for  Curtis  was  loud.) 

7.— Short,  but  full  of  mischief.  Curtis 
received  a  heavy  fall  on  his  back,  whidi 
shook  him  sadly  and  added  to  his  exhausted 
■Ute. 

8.— Another  short  round,  but  rather  dan* 
gerous  to  Inglis.  In  struggling  for  the 
uirow,  Curtis  went  down.  ^^JToulI  foul!" 
The  ring  was  broken :  it  was  asserted  Inglis 
had  caught  hold  at  his  opponent's  thigh  in  a 
w^  not  allowed  bv  tiie  laws  of  boxing. 

9.— The  right  hand  of  Curtis  was  open ; 
he,  nevertheless,  had  decidedly  the  best  of 
the  hitting  in  this  round  till  Inglis  Ixned 
him  down  out  of  the  ropes. 

10.— The  fifune  which  had  been  so  oon« 
spicuouslv  displayed  by  Geor^  induced 
many  of  nis  backers  to  sbok  to  him.  Inglis, 
with  all  his  strength,  did  not  take  the  lead 
of  Curtis  as  was  expected.  In  £&ct,  Geoige, 
in  most  instances,  had  the  best  of  the  mill* 
ing;  but,  in  finishing  the  round,  Inglis 
generally  had  the  advantage.    (Two  to  one.) 

11.— This  round  was  tnuy  an  out-and-out 
one  on  both  sides.  Curtis  vindicated  the 
pedigree  of  his  race  for  "bottom,  bone, 
blood."  It  would  be  detracting  from  lujplis 
to  withhold  from  him  that  he  showed  him- 
self as  high-couraged  and  game  as  his  brave 
adversary*    It  was  hit  for  hit  all  over  the 


zing— backwards  and  forwards,  in  and  oviof 
the  comers,  and  round  about,  till  the  com- 
batants were  at  a  stand-still.  To  it  again 
like  true  Britons,  tiU  nature  could  no  longer 
assist  their  minds.  At  the  ropes  they  were 
both  so  exhausted  as  to  take  nold  oi  each 
other  and  push  each  other  down,  Inglis 
uppermost.  (Applause.  **  Here's  a  round 
for  youl"  **Wliy,  thev  are  both  East- 
enders,*'  said  Josh.,  "  ana  that  accounts  for 
it.  We  can  get  nothing  amonr  the  coves  of 
the  West,  so  we  are  obliged  to  i<gLt  amcogst 
our  own  breed.") 

18.— Curtis  threw  his  oppcnei.t. 

18.— Inglis  received  several  blows  on  his 
nob,  and  at  times  was  much  distressed.  If 
he  had  not  been  a  very  game  msn  he  would 
have  cut  it.  Curtis  endeavoured  to  keep  the 
lead,  and  fought  till  he  fell  exhausted. 
*'  Take  him  away.  Josh. :  he  can't  win  it," 
said  a  patron  of  the  P.  R.;  «*itasa  pity  to 
witness  so  game  a  man  cut  to  paces." 
Curtis,  while  sitting  on  the  kne*  of  his 
second,  overheard  the  above  remark,  and  he 
answered,  *'  I  will  not  be  taken  away ;  I  am 
sure  I  shall  notices  it;  I  wi2<  not  lose  it." 

14.— Curtis  was  so  determined  that  to  say 
**  No "  never  entered  his  mind.  After  an 
flxchange  of  blows  Curtis  received  a  severe 
fall.  "Take  him  away,"  from  all  parts  of 
the  ring.  (Any  odds  upon  Inglis.)  Qecsge 
said  he  would  not  give  it  in. 

IS  and  last.— Cutis  planted  a  blow  on  his 
opponent's  throat;  but  it  was  too  feeble  to 
do  much  mischief.  In  a  short  rally  Curtis 
was  hit  down,  when  "the  Pet"*  threw  up 
his  hat,  and  declared  Qeorge  should  not 
fight  any  more.  It  was  over  in  fifty-five 
minutes.  Inglis  went  up  to  Curtis,  and 
shook  hands  with  him. 

Rrmabkw.— If  Curtis  had  been  as  ftesh  as 
his  opponent  a  different  tale  might  have 
been  told.  He  fought  like  a  brave  man; 
and,  although  he  could  not  achieve  victory, 
he  obtsined  a  high  character  in  the  pugi- 
listic circles.  George  was  overmatch^: 
indeed,  any  boxer  who  wishes  to  have  a  turn 
with  Inglis,  will  find  plenty  at  work  out  out 
for  him  before  the  battle  is  at  an  end. 
Curtis  was  taken  out  of  the  ring  by  his 
brother,  and  exhibited  severe  marxs  of 
punishment.  TTie  nob  of  Inglis  did  not  diow 
much  beating;  but  he  received  many  haid 
blows  during  the  fight.  Four  pounds  were 
collected  on  the  ground  for  Curtu. 


Peace  IngliB  now  stood  lo  high  in  the  efitimation  of  his  friends,  that  he 
challenged  Harry  Holt  for  £100  a-dde;  hut  a  match  heing  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  with  the  hrave  Ked  Tomery  for  £  100  a-side,  the  fight  with 
Holt  went  off.    After  a  considerable  time  allowed  for  the  training  of  Truner, 


•  Dick  Curtis,  his  brothet. 
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the  aboTo  mstoh  was  dooidad  at  Oolnbrooky  terenteaii  miki  and  a  half  from 
London,  on  Tneiday,  April  26,  1824. 

The  road  was  liyely,  but  not  thronged  with  oompany  as  heretofore;  in 
fact,  it  was  more  select  than  nsaaL  When  ''Time"  was  called.  Tuner 
walked  coolly  into  the  ring,  followed  by  Josh.  Hudson  and  Paddington  Jones. 
He  was  well  reoeiTed  by  the  crowd,  like  an  old  performer  returning  to  play 
a  fayonrite  part.  Some  litUe  delay  oocnrred,  when  the  John  Boll  boxer 
roared  out,  " Come,  yoa  Inglis !  Where  are  you?  Bon't  you  like  it  P  We 
are  ready."  Ing^  appeared  immediately,  waited  upon  by  Maurice  Delay 
and  Dan  M'Kenaie,  and  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring.  The  colours,  lig^t  blue 
for  Inglis  and  dark  blue  for  Turner,  were  tied  to  the  stakes.  Eyeiything 
being  adjusted  according  to  custom,  the  men  stood  ud  for 


THE  FIGHT. 


Boond  I.— Tnmtr  looksd  bettor  thsn  wai 
ezMotad;  hia  &oe  wm  tMuied  with  the  ean, 
end  hif  legs  appeared  firm  and  xoand.  His 
eje  was  Imght,  hia  ooontenanoe  lereBe  and 
dbeid,  and  the  inngoratiiig  breeaee  of  the 
Welsh  mountains,  where  he  had  been  kain* 
inffi  had  imparted  Tigoor  to  his  Hmba.  The 
heart,  toe,  that  just  and  induMnsaUe  attaci- 
bote  of  a  boxer,  was  soand,  and  Ned  declared 
himself  eonfident  of  fiotory.  His  opponent 
most  not  be  pasted  slightlj  orer.  He  as  one 
of  the  brareet  of  the  m?e  men  belonging  to 
the  prise  ring.  The  eontnst  between  the 
oombatanti  was  striking.  13ie  joathfnl 
Ins^  was  a  model ;  fine  ae  a  star,  strong  as 
a  hon,  game  ae  a  pebble,  and  ooofident  ae  a 
Bandall.  Tlie  odds  were  deddedly  in  finTonr 
of  Inglis,  £30  to  £S0.  Tuner  and  Inglis 
ave  in  attitude,  and  on  the  look  out  for  the 
first  blow.  The  saperioritj  as  to  knowledge 
of  flirting  was  conspioaoas  on  the  part  of 
Ned,  who  let  fir  hii  left  teaser,  whioh  told 
hearilT  on  Inglie'e  bread-basket  One  or 
two  stops  oooured,  when  the  left  hand  of 
Ned  operated  so  sharply  on  the  throat  of  the 
Toong  one  that  he  went  down  like  a  shot. 
(An  artillery  report  of  apphuise  Ibr  Tomer.) 

fl.-^rhe  mark  of  TornePe  fist  on  the  throat 
cf  his  opponent  was  risible  to  erexr  speo- 
tator.  I^lis  trisd  to  do  something,  oat  the 
Old  One  was  too  clever  to  be  oaoght  nap* 
ping.  Tomer  made  botii  his  right  and  left 
nand  tell  on  Inglie'e  nob.  An  ezohaoge  of 
blows  to  the  advantage  of  Ned.  The  young  one 
had  two  more  **ns0^  hits"  on  the  month, 
ae  Josh,  termed  them,  at  the  same  time 
ezolaiming,  **  Fixst  blood  1  My  eye,  what  a 
hobble  jroa  have  got  into,  my  covey."  Tor- 
ner  again  planted  two  left-handed  blows, 
and  inunediatolv  afterwards  pnt  in  a  eevere 
one,  two.  Inghs  was  now  bleeding  from  his 
month.  Tomer  made  another  hit.  "Talk 
of  Old  Ones,"  eaid  Josh.;  *«is  there  anj« 


thing  like  the  good  Old  OnesP*  Am  es- 
ehanae  of  blows,  but  Inglis  did  no  eseoatioB. 
The  latter  received  another  terrible  hit  on 
his  month.  Inglis  did  not  know  iriiat  to  do 
with  his  advereaxy.  Apanse.  "Illbetfifly 
to  twentjr,"  said  Bandall.  Tamer's  left  hand 
repeated  the  dose.  In  dosing,  Tomer  had 
decidedlvthebestofit  Inglis's  fim  Ueed- 
ing  in  all  parte  of  it  Both  down,  bnt  the 
Old  One  ondermost 

S.— Short  Tamer's  left  hand  told,  bnt  he 
slipped  down  in  endeavooxing  to  make  a  hit 

4.— Inglis  was  piping  a  little,  bat  not  at 
all  diemayed.  He  was  a  complete  receiver- 
general;  he  woold  have  retamed  many 
tavoars,  bat  Tamer  did  not  aooept  them. 
This  was  a  good  round,  yet  Tozner  went 
down  weak. 

6  to  10.— ^Iie  fighting  was  all  on  the  side 
of  Tamer ;  the  taking  on  the  part  of  Inglie. 
In  all  these  rounds  the  soperuaity  of  the  Old 
One  was  erident 

11.—'*  Oome,  Soroggins's  ndn,*  said  Josh., 
"we  are  at  home ;  we  have  won  it**  Tomer 
nobbed  his  opponent  with  the  atmost  ease ; 
in  fiftot,  he  haa  eveiythiiur  his  own  way  anin 
In  this  round,  bat  went  oovm  rather  weak. 

IS.— Tomer  again  made  play  ri^t  and 
left  with  flreat  euoceee;  he  also  stopped 
Inglis  in  tne  most  beaatmd  style  of  the  art 
T&  same  of  Inglis  was,  however,  eo  good 
that  ne  preeentea  himself  in  the  moet  reeo- 
Inte  way,  and  in  a  sharp  eibhange  of  blows 
Tomer  went  down.  Inglis  was  aoarlr  &11* 
ing,  bat  oaoght  by  his  second.  ("Bmvol 
well  done  both  sidee I") 

IS.— Tamer  did  as  he  pleased  in  regard  to 
hitting ;  nevertheless,  Inglis  was  not  to  be 
got  rid  of;  hie  youth  and  stamina  were  his 
safeguards.  Tamer  down.  (The  Bennond* 
eey  bojs  did  not  know  how  to  ezpieee  their 
approbation  ot  Tamer's  conduct  i 
strong  enough.) 
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14.— Tndis  ooold  not  plant  any  effeoti?* 
hiti ;  if  faublowi  oonld  atLre  xeaohed  their 
destination,  a  chaiige  might  have  loon  been 
witneeMd  in  ttie  fight.  Tarner'e  one,  two, 
was  well  direoted,  and  he  alao  pnt  in  a  heaiy 
body  blow.  The  Old  One  thowed  weakneM 
and  went  down. 

15.— **If  Ned  does  not  tiie,"  «dd  an  old 
xing-goer,  *'  he  miut  win  the  battle ;  bnt  he 
has  too  mnch  work  to  perfonn."  Infflis  oonld 
not  keep  the  Old  One^e  hands  oat  of  his  fiMse, 
•nd  appeared  ratiier  distressed.  Tomer 
down,  getting  weak. 

16.— The  superior  soienoe  displayed  by 
Ned  was  the  auniration  of  all  the  speotators. 
It  is  tme  Inglis  now  and  then  planted  a 
blow,  but  it  was  not  of  soiRoient  oonseonenoe 
torednoetheaetiTityofTaxner.  Inclosing, 
Tomer  got  the  throw.  (A  great  shoot  from 
the  Bermondsey  lads.) 

17.— "A  fine  old  oook  this  Ned  is,*'  said 
Josh,  i  "this  is  the  weather  for  the  old  oocks 
to  tip  it  them."  Inglis  was  adTised  to  bore 
in.npon  Tomer,  as  he  was  getting  weak ; 
bat  the  yoong  one  lost  groond  by  this  at* 
tempt.  He  was  hit  away  three  soooessiTe 
times  on  the  nob ;  in  fiMt,  he  stood  still  for 
an  instant  qoite  eonfosed,  bat,  with  game 
never  ezoelled,  he  xetomed  to  fight  till  Tor* 
ner  went  down. 

18.— Inglis  roshed  in,  and  bored  Ned 
down. 

19.  — Inglis  repeated  this  oondoot,  bot 
^^omer  stopped  the  feather-bed  hero,  br  hit- 
ting op  as  ne  waa  roshing  in.    Tomer  down. 

20.— This  was  a  sharp  roond,  bot  hiffhly 
important  to  Tomer.  Inslis  was  floored  by 
a  tremendoos  left  handed  hit  on  the  side  at 
his  head.  (It  is  impossible  to  deeoribe  the 
applause  wuoh  followed.) 

21.— Inglis  oame  to  the  soratbh  imping. 
Tomer  nobbed  his  opponent  with  sooeoss, 
bot  the  strength  of  the  Old  One  was  going. 
Tomer  down. 

22.— Tomer  met  Inglis  in  the  middle  of 
the  head,  ponished  him  in  all  directions,  and 
had  he  not  missed  a  well-aimed  blow,  in  all 
probability  the  fight  woold  hare  besn  at  an 
end.    Tuxner  went  down  from  exertion. 

28.— 'Nothing.  A  straggle,  and  both  down 
withoot  a  blow. 

24— In^  was  bleedinff  oopioody ;  never- 
theless,  he  bored  in  ana  reoeiTea  seTend 
jobbers,  till  both  down. 

25.— Tomer  planted  fbor  soooessiTe  blows 
on  Inglis's  ihoe;  in  fket,  the  Old  One  had 
too  mooh  work  to  do.    Tomer  down. 

26.— This  was  a  tremendoos  roond  on  both 
sides.  Inglis,  althoogh  hit  to  death  nearly, 
woold  not  be  shook  off,  bot  kept  fighting 
Hke  a  hero  till  he  was  thrown.  ("What  a 
xoondl  Here's  a  fls^t!  Why  it  is  worth 
going  to  see,  if  it  had  been  five  hondied 
miles  from  London  I**) 

27.— It  appeared  to  the  Ibather-bed  hero 
that  he  had  no  ehanee  to  win  withoot  boring 
his  ODponent,  and  he  roshed  in  till  both 
went  oown,  Inglis  ondermost 


28.  —  This  was  a  tremendoos  fighting 
roond,  and  Inglis  was  hit  away  three  or  foor 
times  from  his  opponent.  In  going  down, 
Inglis  fell  over  Tomer. 

29.— At  the  ropes  Tomer  was  as  good  as 
Inglis,  till  both  down. 

80.— Inglis  appeared  extremely  bad,  and 
several  of  the  jodges  thooght  Tomer  most 
now  win.  The  raather-bed  maker  was  jobbed 
aboot  his  already  damaged  head,  and  he 
sUjpped  down  qoite  weak. 

81.— Both  down.  In  tiie  aot  of  giving,  the 
blow  alighted  on  Inglis's  body  a&r  he  wak 
down.  "Fooll  fool!"  "Fslrl  ftdrl"  It 
most  certainly  was  not  an  intentional  fool 
hit  on  the  ^ut  of  Tomer,  and  tiie  referee 
pronoonoed  it  so. 

82.— The  £Me  of  Tomer  appeared  little,  if 
any,  tiie  worse  for  fighting.  Inglis  again 
napped  it  as  he  was  Ixning  m  to  Bull.  Soth 
down,  Iiudis  ondermost 

88.— "The  Elephant  and  Castle  is  yoois," 
said  Joah.,  "if  yon  win,  Ned."  Inglis  was 
getting  a  litfle  oetter,  and  Tomer  received 
more  ponishment  io  this  roond  than  in  any 
of  the  preceding  ones.    Both  down. 

84.— Nothing.  A  straggle,  and  both  on 
the  groond. 

85  to  88.-*In  all  these  roonds  the  nobbing 
system  was  porsoed  with  the  greatest  soooess 
by  Tomer;  and  had  not  Innis  been  one  of 
the  gamest  men  that  ever  polled  a  shirt  off, 
he  mast  have  been  licked  long  before  this 
period  of  the  battle.  Bot  the  feather-bed 
nero  woold  not  be  denied ;  and  his  coorage, 
seoonded  by  his  fine  stamina,  enabled  hun 
to  oontinoe  the  battle,  onder  the  idea  that 
the  Old  One  coold  not  last  Inglis  fell 
heavily  in  the  ropes  on  Tomer. 

89.— It  was  the  astonishment  of  evary  per* 
son  roond  the  ropes  to  witness  Tomer  take 
the  lead  in  the  soperior  manner  he  did  over 
a  fine  yoong  man,  and  a  boxer  who  had  had 
some  experience  in  the  prise  ring,  having 
defeated  Deaf  Davis  and  Oeorge  Ooxtis. 
Tomer,  in  order  to  spoil  the  b<mng  in  of 
Inglis,  hit  op ;  and  whenever  the  Gid  One 
caoght  his  nob  the  claret  followed  in  profri- 
sion.  Tomer  went  down  owing  to  his  great 
exertions. 

40.— This  was  a  terrific  roond.  Inglis 
woold  not  be  denied,  althoogh  freqoently 
nobbed  away.  Both  down.  (Bandall,  elated 
with  the  soooess  of  Tomer,  offered,  in  the 
warmth  of  his  heart,  £10  to  £2.  "I  will 
take  it,'*  said  Inglis's  brother.  Time  waa 
called,  and  the  bet  was  not  made.) 

41.  — The  son  at  this  period  was  very 
powerlbL  Tomer  appeared  langoid  while 
sitting  on  the  knee  of  his  second,  bot  when 
fi^tmg  he  seemed  all  energy.  Inglismissed 
a  terrmc  blow  that  might  nave  broos^t  the 
batUe  to  a  speedy  terminatian.  Tomer 
down. 

42.— Notwithstandmg  tiie  state  of  fktigne 
which  Tomer  laboored  onder,  and  which 
ooold  not  be  kept  from  the  speotaton,  he 
nobbed  Inglis  with  the  utmost  ease.   Th6 
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jouBg  OM  «M  hit  to  A  ftaad-ftill,  and 
Tamer  wm  too  tired  to  follow  him.  At  the 
ropee  Toner  had  alao  the  beet  of  it,  tiU 
both  down. 

4S.-^«Go  in,  Infrlie,"  from  hii  friends; 
**  TOO  oen't  lose  if  yon  do."  Inglis  took  the 
aOTioe  of  his  friends,  end  went  in,  fighting 
peU-mell,  till  Tamer  went  down.  (Foor  to 
one  npon  the  yoong  one.) 

44.— This  roand  had  nearir  decided  the 
battle  in  favoor  of  Tamer.  Hit  for  hit  for  a 
short  time,  when  Tamer  knocked  his  oppo- 
nent to  a  stand-still  between  the  ropes. 
Tamer,  reeolTod  not  to  give  half  a  dumoe 
away,  oame  again  and  planted  another 
heaTT  nobber  in  the  middle  of  the  feather* 
bed  hero's  nob ;  bat  Inf  lis's  oat-and-ont 
game  brooght  him  throoA  his  troable,  and 
he  foaght  like  a  lion  till  Tnraer  went  down. 
(The  approbation  bestowed  npon  Tamer  was 
immense.  It  was  also  "  Bravo,  Infflis  I  year 
fellow  is  not  to  be  met  with  ereiy  day  in  the 
week.-) 

46.— Inglis  was  determined  to  rednoe  the 
nent,  and  again  bored 


ngliswas 
of  his  oi 


fi^t  any  more.  Hany  Holt  jumped  into 
the  mil,  ""^  throwiiig  op  his  hat,  observed, 
**  Permit  me,  sentlemen,  to  give  in  for 
Tamer."  One  boar  and  eighteen  minntes 
had  elapsed.  Infflis  left  the  ropee,  bnt  he 
tnstantiy  retamed  into  the  ring  to  shake 
hands  with  those  hands  which  had  so  liber- 
ally distribated  panishment  only  a  few 
seoonds  previoos.  We  wish  sincerely  that 
the  inhabitants  of  all  the  coontries  in  the 
world  woald  imitate  each  a  noble  f»^"»r'* 
in  Mie  moment  of  Tiotory. 

BBMABK8.— '*  Othello's  ooenpation  's  gane  1** 
Indeed,  Tomer  may  apply  to  himself  the 
words— 

"I*fe  seen  the  day 
That,  with  this  little  arm  and  this  good  fist, 
I've  made  my  way  throogfa  more  impedi- 

meats 
Than  twenty  times  yoor  stop.** 

Tee;  and  we  have  "seen  the  day**— that 
day  when  Tamer  orercame  the  nndannted 
Seroggins;  that  day,  also«  when  he  stood 
before  the  aooompliuied  Baodall  two  hoars 
and  twenty  minntes ;  and  Ukewise  that  day 
when  he  oon^nered  Jack  Martin.  We  can- 
not offer  an  insolt  to  a  brave  man,  and  it  is 
fitr  frt>m  oar  intention  even  to  woond  his 
fSBclings;  bat  on  any  of  the  above  davt  what 
chance  wonld  Inglis  have  stood  with  Tamer  f 
The  hat  is,  Ned  was  not  licked;  he  was 
tired,  worn  oat,  and  Nature  refosed  to 
second  his  efforts.  Inglis  won  the  battle 
Curly,  and  according  to  the  roles  of  pogilism. 
Indeed,  the  fight  was  one  ot  the  bMt  soeoi- 
mens  of  milling  skill  ever  witnessed,  and  the 
conrage  displayed  by  Tomer  was  of  the 
highest  order.  It  is  bnt  common  jostice 
also  to  state,  that  Inglis's  manliness,  game, 
coolness,  and  honoorable  condoct  thzoaghoat 
the  battle  placed  him  high  in  the  list  ol 
boxers. 


streogth  of  bis  oppone  _ 

In ;  bat  this  rash  alwavs  cost  him  something, 
and  Tamer  Uberally  cGsoharged  the  aoooonL 
Bo&  down. 

46.— Inglis  again  napped  it  in  going  in,  bnt 
retamed  a  heavy  bodv  hit.  Tomer  foaght 
at  every  point  to  win,  oot  his  strength  oonld 
not  keep  pace  with  his  skill,  and  he  went 
down  ezhrasted.  **  Take  tlie  good  Old  One 
away ;  if  he  wins  he  cannot  raise  himself 
higher  in  the  estimation  at  the  Ikncy,"  ez- 
dsjmed  several  friends;  "the  chance  is 
against  him." 

47  and  last  — This  was  a  well  foaght 
roond,  althoo^  both  men  were  distressed. 
Inglis  was,  however,  a  fresh  man  compared 
with  his  opponent  Tomer  had  the  best  of 
the  miBing  as  nsoal,  but  went  down  wom 
ont  While  sittiog  on  the  knee  of  his  second 
several  persons  reqnested  that  he  might  not 

By  an  unpardonable  oversight  ^'.Boziana"  (see  p.  115,  yoL  t.)  omits  at 
this  place  all  mention  of  Tomer  and  Inglis's  second  battle,  on  the  9th  of 
November  foUowingi  and  gives  an  epistolary  challenge  from  Inglis  to  Tnmer 
as  beiog  penned  *'  a  few  weeks  after  the  above  batUe/'  t .«.,  the  first  fight,  so 
that  Inglis  is  made  to  challenge  the  man  he  had  conquered.  The  second 
fight  will  be  found  in  the  memoir  of  Tomer,  tmie,  p.  391.  After  his  defeat 
Inglis  published  the  following  in  the  Wifitlsf  Dupatch  :— 

"TO  EDWABD  TUBNKB. 
"Si*,— 

**My  friends  have  a^ed  to  give  me  another  trial ;  I  therefiare  diallenge  yon  to  fight 
me  fbr  £  100  a-side,  withm  two  months  from  the  date  hereof,  and  am  ready  to  make  a  deposit 
within  a  fortnight    If  this  challenge  be  not  accepted,  I  propoee  to  retire  from  the  ring 


altogether. 


««Zl0i!8»5«r  10,1894." 


«I  remain  yoors,  etc. 

"PIAOB  IKGLIB. 


*'™™*-3  PBAOB 1K0L18.  ^^ 

Tunier  iimaediately  Muwered  the  abore  dudleag^ 
"  siH,—  ""^  PBAOB  nrous. 

wiU  'i«2dlli'*in,'Zrt^;STii^.^'^  «d  in  replj  beg  to  rtrte  th.  oBl,  term.  a»t 

"luDTonnieto., 
"J^MMiitr  11,1814.''  ^ 

The  health  of  Tnnier  waa,  howeyer,  rapidly  dedining,  and  he  ntiied  from 
the  nng  jiftout  making  any  fartiier  match.  IngU,  abo  now  letited  into 
pn^te  life,  but  we  hare  not  met  with  anv  leooid  of  hit  death. 


At  the  doee  of  the  Kfth  and  Sixth  Period.,  opening  tiie  Second  Volume, 
^wpn^  to  give  an  Appendix  of  the  Bemarkable  light  Weight,  who 
ZT-'  ^""^"^  thi.  epoch  of  pugilirtic  hirtory,  ihvM  collecting  the 
w«er  "tan  into  a  galaxy,  inrtead  of  Mattering  them  h«e  and  thete  among 
the  laiger  lighta-the  phmet.  of  the  pugilirtic  ^rteo. 
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1616-1880:- 

Artided  to  a  sunreyor 467 

Rtaig  reporter  to  the**  Era*'     ...    ...   ...  i5. 

Beatsn  by  Parish,  the  waterman    466 

Hiaeloqwnee      , ...    ...  i». 

Beat  Jack  CDonneU  .....  460 

Beaten  by  Jack  RandaU ...  470 

H     by  DaTid  Hudson «. 

M     by  Jack  Scroggin4  (room-fight) ...  471 

Hia  newspaper  career 479 

His  death.];   478 

Succeeded  by  hia  son  Alfred.  Us  death...  «. 
HOMER,  first  reporter  of  a  prise  fight  (In- 
trod.)      „.    ...    ..7...    ...  Tiii 

HOOD.  JOE,  1773-1700  :— 

Fights    with   Parrot,  Posse  mos,    Gr^ 

— r,  Kellyhom.  Maodonald.  SellefB 

implon),    Higgins,   Bath,   and 

HOOP£R,'Llu' WTinman,*'i780^l797  :— 
His  birth,  patronised  by  Lord  Barry- 

more,  and  reward lOi 

His    battiss   with    Clarke,    CoCterell, 

Wright,  and  Boh  Watsoo  ...   .^  104|1|| 


E 


5*4 


INDBZ. 


Owntkaddox 
WiUWood. 


HOOPSB,  BILL,  «Mi/ifNMtf— 

Kt  tfbte  with  »f  Ben  (BnlB)     ^    07,106 

"^  fOoloiMfttf  ...    IM 

...    107 

...     U. 

n      TomOwvn 106,110 

s  »  wUy  and  dranlnrd,  bit  degn. 
ion  tad  owlfliielioly  death   ...   106,100 

ROBACSeelebntCflmiciUflnYlBtrod.) t1 

HUMFHBIE8,  BICHABD.  170i-179O  :— 

His  pwMiial  appenaaet   84 

HtoViita««ith8unMtftl&     ...    .^    ...     60 

M  „        DuMcBdon...    ^     10-86 

A«Ml4BanhntiBth0Ad»lpM      ^    ...     86 

Hii  death ^    ...    U. 

HUNT,  EDWARD,  1740-1706  i- 

Hlaatylaofboxiat     99 

Hli  battle  with  Bawkdej.thaOnardnMM     40 
BmaUwood a. 


INGLBSTOir,  OBOBOS,  tha  Bmrar,  178»> 
1703:— 

Ai  a  boxer     164 

HSe  light  with  John  JaakaoB    94^129 

DeliBacaPfekard,orBinnfaifhain,twiaa...  135 

Beatan  by  wni  Wood -    ^    ...  a. 

Betlfaa    ib. 

nrOLU,  PBACB,  '«Tha  PhawMnon,"  16» 
-16S4:- 

Beat  Hawriltoa.  the  Watermaa...    ^    ^  «. 

**    P**^P*^ -    —    •-  ^' 

_M    OaoTfeCvtie      ^    404 

Challeiigee  Hany  Holt      .^    ^    ^.    ...  499 

BcatNcd Tuner ^    -   ^.  690,496 


lACKSOK.  MB.  JOHN  (Cheaplfln],  1766- 
1795:— 


laadftadetaMten  89,90 

Hie  Urth  and  edneatkm    99 

Bk  d4MU  te  the  rlnir 96 

VlffhtewlthFawteral ift. 

„       M      Daniel  Mendoia 94 

„       „      0«>rfeln«lceton ift. 

Hie  Boeealar  atraagtb      96 

Mr.  VlnoeBt  DowUng'e  eolofflnin  on     ...     A. 
Hie  rooau :— Lord  Byron,  tar  John  Lade, 
Ooknal  Hanger,  etc,  Jaekeon's  per^ 

eonal  appearanoe 96 

Aaateaebcrofbozinff 99 

Hie  ffeneroeity      100 

Preeentationofptetato     ih. 

Death  and  peraonal  hononre    101 

JOHNSON,  TOM  (Champion},  1786-1791  :— 
Hie  real  name,  hie  kindnoM,  hie  cheneter 

br  a  eotttemrorary     65^  50 

Hie  flghte  with  Janrie,  •«the  Qraydon 
Drover.*'  OUtct  (Death),  BiU  Lote, 
Jaek  Towere,  Fry,  and  Bm  Warr...  57,  56 

Hie  flght  with  MkhaelByan 56,59 

M        t,        leaae  Pernne 59,  08 

M        n        Brain  (Big  Ben)    08,  06 

Hfiftylaofflghtfaiff 64 

Hie  retirement  and  death      i5. 

JOHNSON,  Dr.  SAMUEL,  a  praettoal  ex- 
ponent of  poffiliem    10,90 

JOHNSON.  Mr.  ANDREW,  the  ffwordemim 

and  boxer      10 

JONES,  TOM  (PaddingtOB),  1786-1605:— 

HIeeerlybettioir!:. 114,115 

Hie  batOe  with  OdebBaldwtai 115 

„        Abraham  ChalUea 110 

Fnghtene<«Leather-Jachet**    i5. 

Beat  Keely  Lyooktwiee    117 

Beaten  by  Jem  Beieher     ik. 

Dnw  with  Oeorge  NiehoUa      116 

^«rhta  with  laaoo  Bittoon  and  SUnpeoft...     ik. 


JONEfl»TOM,4 

AwdMmownattoidaBtatthefiTetCoait  119 

Hie  death      •». 

JUCHAU,  TOM,  tha  Pttrkv  (BoCo)     ...    ...  45 


KENDRICX,  MA88A...    .«    ^    ^ 

L. 

LAWS  OV  THE  RINQ,  BROUGHION'8  ^.  95 

UNESontiiaflnfateoriSpoiNandBBryahia^  vBi 

EhiBBer  flntrod.)  ... 
On  tha  flgfat  of  Darea  and  BntailiM,11ig&  X,  xl 

(Introd.) ...  Zl 

On  tha  twogreat  maaten  of  detame, 

Mamn.  Fig  and  Sutton,  by  Dr.  John 

Byrom     11,  U 

OnBcnBnfai(lHgBen)byapugfliat  ...  70 

OnJ<dmJaekaonatBnMmtonOemeter7  109 

On  the  hereto  oonduet  of  Henry  Pearoe...  179 

OBthedeathofF1eteherBdd,Bn.     ...  197 

OnToBCilbb,by*'AnOldMina^     ...  970 

OnTomCrfbKbyy.Q.Dowling,Eeg....  m 
"Tom  dSbb'e  M        "  " 


Memorial  to  < 

greai,"  by  Tom  Moore ...  940 

On  Moddeey  Hnret      619 

To  Jaek  Randan,  by  Tom  Moore  ...  ^  855 
To  Jaek  RandaiL  by  a  eontribvtor  to 

Blackmoo¥aMufmam%      660 

•<  Jaok  RandaD'aOhoot,"  from  BMaUf9 

imLondtm      ...    ... 981 

From*«Death'eDotagB'' 989 

OnJe^ftSeroggfaiBTspttaah) 494 

On  Shaw,  the  Ltfeguazoeman,  by  Sir 

Walter  Seott ^  449 

LOVE,  BILL,  1788      57 

LYONS,  the  Waterman  (Champion),  1768^ 

hie  light  with  nU  Dans    ......    ^  46 


MADDOX,  GEOBOR,  "the  Tetann,**  1799 

—1805:- 

Bie  numeroue  batHea ...    ...    966 

HieeharMter ...    .  i^. 

Hiabattlee  with  Symonda,  «*the  Bnfllan;** 

Hooper,  **  the  Tinman ;"  and  leaao 

Bittoon    906 

Beat  Seabrook  and  BUI  Riohmnwd  In  one 

ring 906 

Bentoiby  Tom  Cribb 906,844 

Draw  with  Ooady 909 

Hie  good  ooalltiee A. 

Killed  by  an  aeddent ...  910 

MARTIN,  jack;  •«  tha  Maetcr  of  the  RoQa," 

H!a  birth  and  early  battles      ...    .«    ...  909 

Beat  Oeorge  OIlTer ...    ...  th, 

„    Paddiagton  Johnaon 898 

Wine  a  foot-raoe  against  Spring,  Ben 

Bum,  and  a  noriea      989 

AbotttwithSeroggiBa tk. 

Matched  with  Seraggiiw    899 


401 
409 


I  by  Jaok  Randall,  lint  thne . 

„       by  Ned  Turner      

Beat  Joan.  Hudson     

,,    Cabbage,  of  Bristol 
MQls  half-a-doBcn  "  ^ 


BeatPhiLC 

_j,    DavldHndeon    ... 
Wnia  a  foot-raoe  ttam 


■the  Chieken 


407 


Beat  Ned  Turner 

Beaten  by  Jsok  Rn^l,  seeond  tine 

Baatenby  Young Duteh  6am  !!! 
His  retirement     ^.   ... 


A. 
410 
A. 
411 
A. 


INDEX. 


S05 


lUBim  the  Birth  Bnteher,  flgfatt  with 

Hli  battle  with  HtuBi^iriN"    li*. 

-•      --     (note) 


r^B 


7S 

.   a. 

S5,86 
.  S7 
.    S06 


,,  „       Bligb  and  King  (note) 

lCEOO8,OEOBqE,theOoUiMr^%0  ... 

MBG08,  PABFITT    

XEMOBIAL  TO  OONOBE88,  CBIBB'8 
KBNDOZA,  DANIEL,  1784--1820  :— 

BieityleaiidtkiU. 71 

Bit  hattke  with  Bwnrw  the  OoelheeTer ...  a. 

„          „         Msrtiii,orBeth    7S 

;;     ;:         "     S^'be'Se'!  ?! 

"  n        Em  Warr,  two  flgfats...  70^  77 

„         M        John  Jaekson  .M    78 

HanryLee      79 

,,          „        Tom  Owen     81 

FareweUbeneflt  and  death      8S 

MENDOZA,  AARON 76 

]flDA8.aMeddliBf   146 

ICOUNEAUX,  TOM,    the   Black,    1810- 

1815:-  ^^ 

Bom  fak  "^rginia S78 

BU  lint  battle     ^' 

Beat**  Tom  Tough"  SJ 

He  dafana  the  ehampioDsbip    280 

Beaten  by  Ciibb,flnt  time      «^. 

Beaten  by  CUWb,  MMBd  time 38S 

Hia  downward  eoime MS 

AgoodwrceUer    *. 

Bichmond  amata  M6Uneamt ib. 

Beat  Jaek  Outer 284 

Hia  pamion  for  drem  and  women    ...    ...  186 

BeatFoOer    ifc 

Beaten  by  George  Cooper  ...    ...    S87 

Bcneontre  with  Abe  Denaton O. 

DIee  in  Ireland     888 

MOOBE,  TOM,  linea  to  "  the  NonpareU  "  ...  865 

•' Tom  CribVa  Memorial  to  Oangxem"...  806 

MOI7L8ETHI7B8T,Un«on...    ^ 818 


N7CH0LLS,  GEORGE,  1818-1818  :- 

Hia  early  battlea 

Beat  Tom  Cribb    

Hia  retirement  to  Brialol  and  death 
K06W0RTHT,  WULIAM,  the  Baker:— 

Hia  birth,  ete.      

Tight  with  FentiUn    

Beat  Baniaid  Lery     

Beat  Datch  f  ~ 


by  Jaek  Seroggina ... 
I  to  Oeorgo  Cortia 


Ptarfdtat .     .. 

Death  tram  exueaalie  drinking.. 


444 
445 
447 

455 
456 

i5. 
457 
460 

a. 


OUTER,  STEPHEN,  "  Death,"  1770-1788..  51 
O'DONNELL.  JACK,  1808-1806:— 

Beat  Pardo  Wilaon     888 

.,    Smith     »4 

Beaten  by  OdebBaUwin 886 

„       byTomBdchcr     ...  i5. 

Beat  Emery  887 

„    WMddl ...    a. 

»    Smith    988 

Hia  eoBTietion  and  transportation II. 

OWEN,  TOM,  1706-1880  :— 

Hia  Mrth,  introdneed  to  Mr.  Jaekson, 

matehed  with  Hooper 110 

Apoorypbaof  "BoiSana" ...  ik, 

Fightswith  Hdnam  and  Jaek  Bartholo- 
mew  ^  HI 

Battlea  with  Mndoia 81,118 


Hii  judgment  aa  a  aeoond,  good  iWow« ' 

wupi  bbo  QMHS     •••    *•«    ...    ..«    ••• 


lit 


76 


820 


PACKER  AND  MENDOZA    ...    ...    ... 

PALMER,  JOHN,  see  **  Seroggina,  JadiJ 

PATNE,  JACK,  the  Bnteher  :— 

Beaten  by  Jaek  Randall     ...    ...    .., 

»,       vy  Josh.  Hndaon,  see  toL  it 

„       by  Bnrice 474 

„       by  Weat  Oooitry  Diek,  twiee  474,476 

peabSe  Ss^y^"^^-'"  "^'--'  -  *" 


nhe  Game  Chicken** 


rCbampion),  1808—1805  :— 
Hia  brilliant  qnalities 


167 


Oomea  to  London  and  meeta  Berks  and 

beatohim 167,168 

Beat  Berks  la  the  ring lOB 

Pearce'aseeond  indicted    170 

Challenges  Bittoon,  and  beata  EUaa  Spray    ikr 

BeatCbrter .„     A. 

„    JtthnGoUyaadbecraMchami&m'l^^^ 

Challenged  by  Jem  Beleher     175 

DefeaU  Jem  Beleher ^   ...    176 

HisbraTenrandhomanity ITS 

Vctam  on  Pearee'a  gallantry    171 

Attacked  by  pnhnooary  diaeaae      ...    ...   186 

Hie  early  death    181 

PEARTREE,  NAT.,  hia  detet  of  Whitaker..     IS 

PERRINS,  ISAAC,  of  Birmbighaai      00 

Hia  S^t  with  Tom  Johnson    ...    .       50^-68 

PETERS,  SAM.,  of  Birmingham,  1771— m4     58 
Sell  with  Ooreontn      48.58 

PIPES  AND  GRETTING,  Oi^tahi  Godfrey** 

POWER,  JACK:— 

BiaUrth 


451 
A. 


Beaten  by  Dogherty   ...    . 

Beats  Frere  and  Joel  King 

Forfeits  to  Tom  Beleher    458 

Beat  Jadi  Outer ^  A. 

ghallengeaRidunond...    A. 

His  duneter       454 

Tltneas  and  early  death      ..       455 

PRUSSIA,  FREDERICK  WHXIAM,  'king 

of,  patroniaw  sparring 100 

pugilism;  its  adTantagea     6^7,86 

lu  aUmderers  and  defenders    ...    ...      60,90 

Among  the  GrsAs  and  Romana  (Intiod.)  ▼ 

St.  Bernard,  a  patron  of  (Introd.) xti 

^^ . ■  Pngilk  (Inttod.)    ...  ▼ 


Origin  of  the  word] 


RANDALL,  JACK,  <*.the  NoBpanO,"  1800* 


Tonthj" 


His  Urth-phwe 
His  early  bataes 
HisMSfinthe^.^ 
BeatWdtOB,<«thel 

and  "Ugly  Barak**    '^    A. 

n    **  West  Conn&y  Diek**    880 

-  a£I22^ 

•,     AVJ  DeiBBOO ... 

Gtore-flght  with  Burke,  of  Woolwidi  ... 

Beat  Joe  ParisMhe  Watennan     

.,   Bnrke,  of  Woolwich 

Matdied  with  Ned  Toner... 

PnUioeidtement. 

Beat  Ned  Tomer,  flrst  time 
I  pnbttean...    ...    ... 


881 
888 
880 


841 
8tt 
846 


Malebed  with  Jack  Martbi      ...    , 
The  road  to  a  Aght  fak  oMcn  timea  , 
Beat  JadiMartbi,  dm  time    ... 
Tam*iipfaiBatterBanFldds     ... 
Challanged  by  Serogfina 
An  adTsntore  with  **Vaiifl 
Oomes  from  his  1 
lengee  Martin... 
Beats  Jad(  Martin,  I 
•<  A  Gutab>s  »•  aecovit  of  the  light... 
UsaihyToaMoocf  to    —  ...  ... 


''Toagha'' 


...  A. 

^  A. 

7.  850 

...  A. 

...  A 

tal* 

...  851 

...  A. 

...  858 

M.  659 


«lm 


INDEX. 


fUff eiti  to  lUvttai ^    ^    ... 

A  nBooBtn  at  HtaipftMd 

Bndall  and  tfa«  Mmjot  of  OutMliwy  at 

BattonOMdM     

HltdHrth ... 

Bomato  to  BaaaaU      ~    ^    ... 

HSs  ••  Iteowetl  to  tiio  ring  *• 
**JMkBaiidaIl'aOho«t*'  ... 
BuninatT  of  BamdaU's  pnaiUitio  moita ; 

btooharltablodlapoaiSm  962,1 

BSID,  M  t .  PLETCHBB,  a  patton  of  pngttim, 

UiMa  on  bla  death 

BETN0LD8.  TOM  (nolo) 

BICHMOND.  BILL,  1804~1818  :— 

Hia  Urth  In  New  York  State,  oomca  to 

Bngland,  and  edoeatton    

Itait  budnf  natch     

Early  batdaa 

Beat  Mvan  and  Orcan...    ...    ...    •••    ... 

Baatanl^OaorfeMaddox ... 

Baat  Tonaaoof ,  a  Jew 

,,   Jaok  HoUnea,  the  Ooaobman 

oaaCrihb... 


U7 


a, 

861 


197 


I  bf  _ 

Beat  Outer 
9»   laaae  Wood 

M    JaokPoww 


ik. 
880 

a. 

881 
«. 
898 

a. 

888 

a. 

S9i 


anahUean 
Ctnb      ... 


TheP.CCfnb      ...    ... i». 

Beat  DaTiB,  the  Narrj      897 

„    Ton  Sheltoii... 888 

Betirea  and  keepa  apaninf  roona  ...    .«    889 

Tam*ap  with  Carter 

Aa  a  eaeond   ,    .m    ... 

Hla  long  lift  and  lamented  death    

EU68U.  iOiEXANDEB,  Emperor  of,  patron- 

Ian  t^^  boxen ... 

ETAlf ,  BILL,  1804-1806  :— 

HiaqwdUleatlona ^ 

DeliMtofTonBeleher      

Draw  with  Oaleb  Baldwin 

Beaten  by  Ton  Beieher     

Beatdane   ^     ... 

Bto  death...    ^    ...    ^ 


ECBOOamfLJAOK, 

Thenonloffali^ 

Hia  epitaph    .«.    ».    ... 

SBLLBBV  HAKRT    (Chanpten),   IHO— 

Hovti  with  Ooreoran  •••    >..    m-    m«  m* 

ff       ^     Joe  Hood. M« 

ff       ff      Steveoa,  tiie  Nailer     ...  *.. 

„       „      DogianFeams     ^. 

Hfideaai..^r7.  ": 

SHAW,  JOHN,  the  Life-^nardanan,  1818— 
ISIS  ?•■" 

Hiayoathftilbattka ^    ... 

Hlaboadng<  . 

Beat  Buirowa... 
„    Ned  Painter. 

Gballangea  tin  L 

Unea  by  Sir  Walter  Soott  ( 

Hie  fallant  eondoet  at  Waterloo    

Hia  death  on  the  battle-fleld    

SHSLTONi,  TQM,  •«  the  Navigator,"  1818— 

Hia  birth*  and  < 


49 
50 

a. 

ift. 


441 
•». 

418 

418 
». 

448 
A. 

441 


800 

801 

100 


O. 

880 


lATILLB  HOUSE,  hiatory  of. „ 

SOOTT,  Sir  WALTEB,  Lfam  on  Shaw,  the 


SOBOOGINS,  JACK,  1808-1888  :— 

Hiaaobrlqnet 

Hia  birth  and  early  dayi   

ffiaeerlylfbta    

Preand  and,  aent  to  na     

Champion  en  board  the  Argo  ... 

A  tom-iip  at  Woolwich     

BeatJaABoota(WilfoTd) 

„   Dolly  Smith 

f.    Noewovthy  ..« 

Matched  with  BiUEalM    ...    ... 

Beat  Bill  Eatee 


Bwwiw  pubUen m. 

Beat  Wh&ikar,  •<  the  onman"     ... 

Ghoreh 

A  draw  with  Ned  Tomer  ...     

Beat  Flaher  (room  flght)   

Beatan  by  Ned  Toner      

Seeond  match  with  Tomer      

I  by  Tomer,  eecond  time 
iprodence    ...    ...    ...    ...    ••• 

k  by  Jaok  Martin      

„       nr  Joah.  Hodaon  ^ 

„       Datid  Hodaon,  twiee  

Beat  Hairy  Holt  (room  flght)  ...    ... 

„   PBriA,theWataman     

BeeeiTn  terfrit  fty  Pariah   ...    ... 

BeatMi  by  O^ay  Oooper   ...    m«    ^m 
HJapofwtyandfiite -   ^ 


19 
448 

418 

418 
414 
a. 
415 

a. 

416 
tft. 
418 
419 
480 
481 
488 
486 
487 
488 
489 

489 
481 


birth  and  ooaHttoatiwna     

tntagerald    

Oriidbi  of  the  tenn  •«  N«T?y  "  (note) 

AttheFlveeOoart      ..    ... 

Hamer 
VtheFkrmer 
iby 
■MaapwWi 
I  Ben  Bom, 
n  tt       eaeond  time  m.    .. 

Vorfcit  ikon  Benui worth  ...    ..,    ., 

Beaton  by  Tom  Oliver 

M       by  George  Cooper  ...    ...    .. 

"    ^  ■  forMtlhin " Unknown".. 


Beat  Carter  (torn-np) ., 


..    Joah.  I 
BecelTed  forfeit  fron  Joah.  Hudson 

Beatan  by  Big  Brown ... 

Died  by  proeaic  add    

8IDM0UTH,  Ylicoont,  fak  latter  cmT  thanlv 

to  the  pogiUata     

8ILTEBTH0BNE,  beaten  by  Ton  Bdeher... 
Beat  Dan  Do^erty    


A&onday-i 
SLACK,  JACK  (Ghanpion),  17M— 1760  :— 

Kaa^jrleaaioharaetar     ... 

*   "  id  ^[Qaml  with 


819 

«. 

A. 

Ob 
839 

Ob 

a 
a 
n 

888 

884 
SSS 

a 

9 

a 
8a» 

« 

191 

870 
450 
•9 

-„    «1 

^    A. 


Hia  flght  with  Broogfaton 

••      ••    s22?"   - 

M  t*  OMxWU  ...      ...      ...      ... 

«r   V    M_,Bai8lawna.theNaflar 
fTtf  charaeler  and  death    .„    . .    . 
SMALLWOOD,  TOM,  1741-1747  ...    ..'. 
Oaptatai  Godfrey'a  aoooont  of 


88 
tt 

«.     84 

..  A. 
...  A. 
...  86 
...  A. 
17,18 
87 


Hia  fichta  with  Harria,  WnUa,  Ong,  and 
nont. 88,  89 

EPBENSON,  GEOBOB,  the  great  on- 
gineer,1801    .T.    ...    .^   489 


Beat  Ned  Wilaon,  ««*the  flghting'pltnni" 
ofCkUerton  '    '  4|a 


BILL,  the  Nailer  ... 
bythoDokeofToik 
Hia  flght  with  Jacob  Tt^Un 
n        u      8lMh  for  the 
Bhip.1760. 


88 
96 


<*Chiaa^withG«>rgeMeg|ca  88^89 

rrON.  the  Ptpe-naker.  hia  flght  with  fig     II 
I0ND6,  -the  Bofllan,!'  179U-1799 :— 
HIanleknana , ...   189 


8UTTO] 

stmon: 


Hia  flghta  with  JaakUng  (0ing«),  nd 

Gowlett  ... 
Beatnby  Flrby 
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